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THE  NAVY  AND  POLITICS 

T^HE  present  moment  seems  opportune  for  considering 
*  the  new  Canadian  naval  proposal,  not  so  much  in 
relation  to  other  proposals,  which  may  be  worse  or  better, 
as  in  relation  to  the  general  political  environment.  It 
is  the  end  of  the  recess  and  the  parliamentary  cataract 
has  not  again  begun  to  roar.  On  these  quiet  pages  a  place 
may  be  found  for  calm  contemplation  of  a  subject  about 
which  many  good  men  are  perplexed.  On  previous  occa- 
sions matters  of  like  importance  were  so  considered.  When 
either  Conservatives  or  Liberals  failed  in  their  appeals 
to  the  people  the  circumstances  and  causes  were  set  forth 
in  the  most  modern,  academic  fashion. 

Canada's  naval  policy  has  been  of  continuous  concern 
to  this  Magazine,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  always 
been  approached  is  well  indicated  by  one  writer  in  the  words : 
''The  man  who  votes  for  this  or  that  solution  of  the  navy 
question  merely  because  he  is  a  Liberal,  or  because  he  is 
a  Conservative,  or  because  he  is  neither,  is  false  to  his 
citizenship."  Any  one  who  is  desirous  of  informing  himself 
in  a  large  way  upon  the  whole  question  would  be  well  repaid 
for  his  labour  if  he  were  to  read  again  the  series  of  articles 
upon  British  Diplomacy  and  Canada,  upon  Imperialism, 
and  the  more  specific  and  consequent  ones  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
Hamilton  upon  the  naval  issue  itself. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  views  of  the  few  ignorant 
persons  who  profess  the  belief  that  we  owe  nothing  to 
England,  and  of  the  few  apathetic  ones  who  are  content 
to  dwell  under  the  shadow  of  the  wings  of  the  dove  of  peace 
with  an  occasional  glance  of  fear  at  the  United  States,  the 
consensus  now  is  that  the  time  has  come  for  Canada  at  a 
single  stroke  to  perform  its  duty,  to  signify  its  gratitude, 
and  to  Teize  its  privilege.     The  one  difficulty  which  divides 
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is  how  this  feat  can  best  be  done;  not  how  little  will  suffice 
but  how  much  can  be  ventured  without  the  creation  of 
mischief, — and  mischief  does  sometimes  arise  out  of  a  good 
intention.  Indeed,  the  burden  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's 
amendment  is  that  Mr.  Borden's  proposal  for  an  imme- 
diate contribution  "is  not  an  assumption  by  Canada  of  her 
fair  share  in  the  maintenance  of  the  naval  strength  of  the 
Empire."  With  all  persons  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
it  should  not  be  hard  to  find  a  way.  And  yet  there  are 
difficulties  which  do  not  lie  upon  the  surface.  It  is  these 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  drag  into  the  light,  so  that  we 
may  see  if  they  are  as  serious  as  they  seem  to  be.  They 
arise  out  of  our  system  of  government,  and  as  our  institu- 
tions are  the  best  which  have  yet  been  devised,  we  must 
not  become  impatient  of  the  trials  which  are  incidental 
to  them. 

The  first  business  of  a  politician  who  leads  the  minority 
is  to  gain  control  of  the  government.  But  once  a  leader 
is  in  control  it  will  not  do  to  enquire  too  curiously  how  he 
achieved  it.  The  defeated  must  learn  to  forget,  and  the 
victors  strive  for  acquiescence.  The  victorious  leader  should 
be  tender  of  the  susceptibilities  of  his  friends  and  careful 
of  the  prejudices  of  his  opponents,  as  Mr,  Borden  has  been, 
as  some  of  his  followers  have  not.  In  so  far  as  parties 
are  divided  by  principles  it  may  be  that  no  compromise  is 
possible,  and  that  a  measure  must  be  driven  through  by 
sheer  weight  of  numbers  and  power;  but  the  wisest  poli- 
tician is  he  who  uses  the  machinery  at  his  command  with 
the  least  display  of  force.  In  the  end  it  is  not  one's  oppo- 
nents but  one's  friends  who  must  be  counted. 

There  are  times,  of  course,  when  a  leader  must  deal 
ruthlessly  even  with  those  friends  who  helped  him  to  power, 
as  Macdonald  did  with  the  Nationalists  of  Quebec,  after 
the  Riel  rebellion,  as  Mr.  Borden  recently  did  with  a  similar 
section  when  it  was  convenient  to  him  that  the  alliance 
by  which  he  gained  power  should  be  at  an  end.  A  leader 
may  be  compelled  to  turn  upon  a  recalcitrant  following  and 
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adjure  them,  with  an  awful  imprecation,  to  ''go — and  vote 
with  the  Grits,"  or  Tories,  as  the  case  might  be.  This 
course  has  its  perils,  but  perils  must  be  faced.  The  Nation- 
alists have  long  memories.  In  the  former  case,  they  remem- 
bered for  eleven  years,  and  when  the  party  which  flouted 
them  was  in  distress  in  1896,  they  were  there  to  see.  This 
new  faction,  which  at  one  time  numbered  twenty-seven 
members,  remains  on  the  flank  of  the  Conservatives,  and 
though  weakened  by  defection,  it  will  bear  to  be  watched. 

In  questions  which  are  party  questions,  party  methods 
may  quite  properly  be  apphed  by  the  minority;  and  it  is 
not  for  the  majority  to  decide  what  is  a  party  question  and 
what  is  not.  In  the  mouth  of  a  ruflSan  "Fair  play"  and  "Kick 
him  in  the  face"  quickly  alternate,  according  as  his  own 
friend  is  up  or  down  in  the  fight.  And  this  navy  business 
has  become  a  party  question,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  not  so,  but  that  time  is  passed. 

If  there  were  in  Canada  a  party  which  was  really  Cou- 
servative  and  a  party  which  was  really  Liberal,  divided  the 
one  from  the  other  by  opposing  principles,  it  would  be  easy 
for  a  simple  person  to  make  his  choice  between  the  two 
and  between  the  respective  policies  founded  upon  those 
principles.  Then  we  should  have  politics;  but  there  can  be 
no  politics  in  a  community  in  which  both  parties  are 
dominated  by  a  financial  policy  alone.  The  Conservative 
party  in  England  has  reduced  itself  to  a  condition  of  chaos 
by  substituting  an  issue  for  a  principle.  The  Conservative 
party  in  Canada  is  dominated  not  by  Conservatives  alone 
but  by  an  aggregation  of  Septembrists,  partly  Liberal, 
who  came  together  with  the  cry  that  in  defence  of  their 
crafts  they  were  defending  their  country;  and  the  Liberal 
party  is  shot  through  by  the  same  element. 

It  is  now  not  easy  for  a  man  to  know  if  he  can  be  a 
Conservative  without  being  a  Septembrist,  and  it  must 
be  very  diflficult  for  a  Liberal  to  know  what  he  is.  Mr. 
Maurice  Button,  in  Toronto,  has  hit  upon  a  device  for 
remaining  Conservative.     He  reads  the  Globe.     If  one  would 
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continue  secure  in  the  faith  he  should  refrain  from  reading 
those  papers,  the  one  in  Toronto,  the  other  in  Montreal, 
which,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  cry  aloud  their  allegiance 
to  the  Septembrist  section  of  the  Conservative  party,  lest 
he  would  be  in  danger  of  aiding  and  abetting  the  Liberals 
by  way  of  apologizing  for  the  insolence  and  irritation  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  endure. 

This  business  of  the  navy  can  never  be  settled  without 
good-will.  If  it  is  settled  wrong,  it  will  not  remain  settled. 
There  was  a  time  when  good- will  prevailed.  On  March 
29th,  1909,  Mr.  Borden  said:  ''In  so  far  as  my  Right  Honour- 
able friend,  the  Prime  Minister,  to-day  outlined  the  lines 
of  naval  defence  of  this  country,  I  am  entirely  at  one  with 
them.  I  am  entirely  of  opinion,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
proper  line  upon  which  we  should  proceed  is  the  line  of 
having  a  Canadian  naval  force  of  our  own;  I  entirely  believe 
in  that.'*  And  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Foster  said:  ''The  first 
Canadian  owned  vessel  built  and  equipped  in  Britain  and 
sent  out  to  defend  our  coast  would  become  the  nucleus 
and  the  training  ground  of  Canadian  stokers,  Canadian 
sailors,  and  Canadian  ofl&cers,  and  by  and  by  perhaps,  of 
a  Canadian  admiral  on  a  Canadian  coast.  How  much 
time  would  be  taken  in  completing  that  circle  none  of  us 
could  say,  but  if  we  begin  the  tracing  of  it  and  follow  it 
fairly  and  faithfully,  the  time  must  come  when  we  get  a 
complete  circle  and  have  an  imperial  adjunct  to  the  British 
navy  for  the  defence  of  Canada  and  the  defence  of  the 
Empire  in  which  Canada  has  some  of  her  body,  her  bones, 
her  blood,  her  mental  power,  and  her  national  pride." 

Accordingly  the  Naval  Bill  was  passed  without  dissent. 
A  beginning  was  made.  But  something  happened.  A  cloud 
appeared  on  the  horizon  over  Drummond-Athabaska.  The 
government  was  defeated  in  a  bye-election.  Quebec  was 
the  weak  spot,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  opposition  was 
directed  against  it.  Derision  was  heaped  on  the  "Canadian 
Navy."  Henceforth  it  became  the  "tin-pot  navy  with  a 
string  to  it,"  and  when  the  Niobe  met  with  disaster  the  navy 
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was  doomed  and  the  government  was  defeated.  During 
the  present  session  Mr.  Pelletier,  according  to  the  report 
in  the  Gazette,  ''raised  great  fun  by  saying,  *I  would  rather 
have  no  ships  at  all  than  old  tubs  that  go  ashore  on  Yarmouth 
rocks.'  (Loud  laughter)".  With  the  naval  service  an 
object  of  ridicule  and  scorn  from  a  whole  parhamentary 
party,  it  is  little  wonder  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
crews  deserted.  Moderate  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  policy 
was,  in  deference  to  the  susceptibilities  of  Quebec,  it  was 
repudiated  by  his  own  compatriots,  and  in  this  repudiation 
and  defeat  the  Conservatives  joined. 

We  have  now  in  Canada  two  adversaries,  and  no  policy 
can  succeed  until  they  agree.  Laurier's  plan  was  defeated 
by  ridicule  and  accident.  Borden's  plans  are  subject  to 
the  same  method  and  the  same  chance.  There  is  nothing 
so  good  that  might  not  be  better  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
are  resolute  to  find  fault,  and  the  perception  of  absurdity 
does  not  rest  with  the  Conservatives  alone.  Goodwin 
shoals  are  as  dangerous  as  Yarmouth  rocks.  English 
officers  are  not  infallible.  The  elements  are  no  respecters 
of  parties.  If  ridicule  and  scorn  of  English  built  and  English 
managed  Canadian  ships  is  a  weapon  by  which  elections 
can  be  won,  the  Liberals  may  be  trusted  to  employ  it.  They 
are  not  too  scrupulous  to  refrain  from  following  in  the  path 
which  has  been  blazed  for  them.  The  Conservatives  will 
then  be  in  the  way  of  learning  the  difference  there  is  between 
the  man  who  owns  the  ox  that  is  being  gored  and  the  man 
who  owns  the  ox  that  is  doing  the  goring. 

Great  questions  are  never  settled  by  argument. 
They  are  solved  by  sympathy  in  a  moment  of  passionate 
enthusiasm.  The  Boer  war,  like  a  flash  of  flame,  disclosed 
to  the  worid  Canada's  relation  to  the  Empire  as  no  words 
of  mouth  or  volumes  of  Hansard  could.  It  required  a  war 
with  France  to  consolidate  various  principalities  of  central 
Europe  into  the  German  Empire;  but  that  w^as  a  real  emer- 
gency, not  a  state  of  affairs  out  of  which  an  emergency  might 
arise.     The  writers  for  many  English  newspapers  did  their 
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best  to  make  an  emergency  appear  real  to  us,  in  which  all 
dissent  would  be  forgotten.  They  saw  a  balloon  over 
Norwich  by  night,  which  they  declared  was  the  vanguard 
of  the  German  invasion;  but,  unfortunately,  it  transpired 
that  the  craft  had  been  sent  aloft  merely  for  advertising 
purposes.  They  saw  a  fiery  monster  speeding  through  the 
land,  which  plunged  into  the  ground  when  they  cried  out; 
but  it  was  discovered  that  the  horrid  spectre  was  only  a 
railway  train  entering  a  tunnel. 

Things  were  at  their  worst  during  the  Morocco  affair. 
Since  that  time  they  have  steadily  improved,  until  the 
German  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  able 
to  arise  in  the  Reichstag  to  discuss  the  Balkan  situation 
and  say,  that  "during  the  whole  crisis  our  relations  with 
Great  Britain  have  been  especially  marked  by  mutual  trust 
which  has  brought  about  a  most  gratifying  intimacy  in  our 
relations,  and  I  can  express  a  certain  expectation  that  they 
will  continue  to  do  this."  The  utterance  of  every  respon- 
sible English  statesman  during  the  past  year,  the  formal 
statement  of  the  German  ambassador  to  England,  and 
the  correct  demeanour  of  Germany  in  the  Balkan  situation, 
all  went  to  reinforce  this  opinion. 

A  crisis  which  does  not  occur  is  not  a  crisis.  A  crystal 
must  crystallize  before  it  is  a  crystal,  and  an  emergency 
out  of  which  nothing  emerges  ceases  to  do  duty  as  an  incen- 
tive to  immediate  action.  The  Canadian  imagination  is 
too  stiff  to  be  stimulated  by  the  prospect  that  an  emergency 
may  develop  in  twenty-four  hours.  That,  it  will  reflect, 
is  always  true;  but  in  every  relation  of  life  the  probability 
of  an  occurrence  must  be  estimated  with  reference  to  the 
facts.  Thus,  no  bank  in  the  world  could  do  business  if 
it  were  guided  entirely  by  the  emergency  that  all  its  deposi-' 
tors  and  all  its  note  holders  might  appear  at  the  same  moment 
and  demand  gold  in  satisfaction  of  their  claims.  We  must 
find  some  surer  base. 

And  the  problem  will  not  be  settled  by  calling  names. 
In  an  argument  upon  a  religious  or  a  national  question  you 
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may  characterize  your  opponent  as  a  heretic  or  a  traitor; 
but,  unless  you  have  the  power  and  determination  to  burn 
him  or  hang  him,  according  to  the  custom  usual  in  each 
case,  you  do  not  bring  the  argument  to  an  end.  Your 
opponent  may  even  admit  the  impeachment  for  the  sake 
of  the  argmnent.  His  admission  merely  clears  the  ground, 
and  makes  a  continuation  of  the  argument  still  more  urgent, 
especially  if  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  in  turn  acquire 
the  power  to  enforce  his  own  conclusion,  whether  it  be  false 
or  true.  Comparatively  trivial  questions,  of  course,  can  be 
disposed  of  in  this  easy  way.  A  dispute  between  a  cabman 
and  his  fare  over  the  amount  of  money  which  should  pass, 
between  two  pedlars  about  a  remunerative  stand,  or  between 
two  beggars  about  the  ownership  of  a  chance  penny,  can  be 
settled  by  vituperation  which  may  be  either  one  sided  or 
mutual.  A  much  more  important  question,  namely,  whether 
we  should  pay  for  our  purchases  in  the  United  States  in 
gold  or  in  kind,  was  settled,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  by 
the  easy  device  of  aflixing  to  those  who  favoured  the  exchange 
of  products,  the  stigma  of  disloyalty. 

In  political  affairs,  however,  the  method  of  vituperation 
is  not  without  certain  disadvantages.  As  soon  as  men 
discover  that  hard  names  break  no  bones,  the  virtue  has 
gone  out  of  it.  They  may  even  decline  to  be  put  to  the 
question  by  the  political  inquisition:  Art  thou  disloyal?  If 
he  saidf  Nay:  Then  said  they  unto  him,  say  now,  God  Save 
the  King;  and  since  he  could  not  frame  to  pronounce  it  they 
said  he  was  disloyal.  This  is  what  they  said  to  Mr.  Frank 
Oliver,  and  Frank  Oliver  said  to  them  what  he  always  says 
when  he  is  deeply  moved.  However,  he  vitiated  his  protest 
against  using  the  National  Anthem  as  a  shibboleth  by  pro- 
nouncing it  when  his  own  leader  had  spoken;  and  yet  his 
recalcitrancy  did  something  to  bring  into  prominence  the 
view  of  all  men  of  sensitive  spirit,  that  this  parade  of  holy 
sentiments  for  party  purposes  is  like  using  sacramental 
dishes  for  the  feeding  of  swine.  The  question  now  is  one 
to  which  all  are  agreed;  namely,  how  shall  we  best  perform 
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our  duty?  The  legislators  will  not  solve  it  by  shouting 
their  own  loyalty  or  traducing  their  opponents.  The  common 
opinion  of  the  country  is  that  they  ought  to  be  quiet  and  do 
nothing  rashly. 

There  can  be  no  free  discussion  so  long  as  speakers  are 
afraid  or  can  inspire  fear.  That  is  the  trouble  with  the 
Liberals.  They  are  still  wincing  under  the  brand  that  was 
affixed  to  them  at  the  time  when  it  was  proposed  to  enlarge 
the  trade  of  Canada  with  the  United  States.  They  allowed 
themselves  to  be  terrorized,  and  if  they  cannot  recover  their 
spirits  they  had  better  retire  from  the  field.  They  must 
make  up  their  minds  either  to  disregard  the  stigma,  or  con- 
vert it  into  an  emblem  of  meaning,  as  Sir  John  Macdonald 
did  when  he  was  charged  that  a  protective  policy  would 
endanger  the  British  connexion.  He  declared  that  if  any 
policy  which  was  in  the  interests  of  Canada  endangered  the 
British  connexion,  then  so  much  worse  for  that  connexion. 
The  air  was  cleared  at  one  stroke  of  humour. 

After  Mr.  Borden  finished  his  speech  introducing  the 
Naval  Bill,  which  bristled  with  reference  to  loyality,  his 
chief  opponent  also  thought  it  necessary  to  assure  him  that 
the  Liberals  shared  his  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  British 
Empire.  Both  protested  unnecessarily.  Fifteen  months  ago 
we  assured  England  of  our  loyalty  by  declining  to  enlarge 
our  trade  with  the  United  States.  Now  we  have  made 
it  double  sure.  We  have  declared  to  the  world  that  we 
cannot  do  anything  else  but  be  loyal,  since  we  are  incom- 
petent to  man  and  keep  in  commission  two  small  cruisers, 
and  are  only  strong  in  borrowing  money  which  we  cannot 
trust  ourselves  to  spend. 

What  the  Liberals  will  do  is  for  themselves  to  decide. 
They  are  tactically  at  a  disadvantage.  If  they  venture 
to  discuss  the  Conservative  policy,  they  are  told  that  there 
is  no  policy  to  discuss.  If  they  recommend  their  own, 
they  are  referred  to  its  failure.  If  they  put  forward  a  new 
one,  the  answer  is  that  thay  are  not  in  a  position  to  put 
it  into  effect  or  to  carry  it  out.     If  they  remind  their  oppo- 
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nents  of  their  pledge  to  consult  the  country,  they  are  told 
that  there  is  plenty  of  time,  and  that  anyhow  this  proposal 
of  a  contribution  is  not  a  policy  but  a  spontaneous  offering 
arising  from  a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude,  which  none 
should  oppose  unless  they  are  prepared  to  endure  the  sus- 
picion, as  one  minister  put  it,  of  being  in  posse  or  in  esse 
disloyal. 

The  feasibility  of  making  these  prompt  replies  goes  to 
show  how  politically  clever  the  proposal  is;  but  the  country 
is  tired  of  cleverness  and  compromise.  One  who  tries  to 
please  everj^body  ends  up  by  pleasing  nobody.  There  had 
been  enough  talk.  Ardent  spirits  hoped  that  now  we  would 
get  something  done.  The  government  was  in  power  for 
fourteen  months,  and  the  leader  had  enquired  eagerly  of 
the  imperial  mind.  It  was  understood  that  he  had  a  policy 
locked  up  in  his  breast,  which  was  so  precious  that  none 
of  his  colleagues  would  venture  even  to  call  it  by  name 
until  the  hour  had  come.  Stripped  of  all  accessories  it 
amounts  to  this: 

1.  That  from  the  moneys  of  the  consolidated  fund 
there  may  be  paid  and  applied  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty- 
five  million  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  inunediately 
the  effective  naval  forces  of  the  Empire. 

2.  The  said  sum  shaU  be  employed  and  applied  under 
the  direction  of  the  Govemor-in-Council  in  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  battle-ships  or  of  armoured  cruisers  of 
the  most  modem  and  most  powerful  type. 

3.  The  said  vessels,  after  they  have  been  constructed 
and  equipped,  shall  be  placed  by  the  Govemor-in-Council 
at  the  disposal  of  His  Majesty  for  the  common  defence  of 
the  Empire. 

4.  The  said  sum  shall  be  paid,  employed,  and  applied, 
and  the  vessels  shall  be  constructed  and  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  His  Majesty,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
arrangements  as  may  be  entered  into  between  the  Govemor- 
in-Council  and  the  government  of  His  Majesty. 
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Anything  outside  of  the  terms  of  the  Bill  is  mere  talk, 
and  of  talk  we  have  had  enough,  though  we  are  likely  to 
get  more.  An  Imperialist  who  complains  of  the  meagre- 
ness  of  this  fare  is  referred  to  the  paper  which  Mr.  Borden 
read  at  the  time  the  Bill  was  presented.  This  supplementary 
information  is  merely  the  expression  of  desire  and  intention. 
A  different  desire  and  intention  may  be  expressed  at  some 
future  time  by  the  same,  or  by  a  different,  premier.  Then 
it  will  appear  that  these  ships  are  merely  a  loan  on  call, 
and  it  is  not  customary  for  a  borrower  to  reckon  a  call  loan 
as  an  asset,  exclusively.  An  Imperialist  who  declares  with 
winks  and  nods,  or  smitings  of  the  table,  "that  the  ships 
will  not  be  recalled,"  knows  nothing  of  Canadian  politics. 
The  Niobe  was  recalled  to  the  Yarmouth  rocks  for  election 
purposes,  and  achieved  a  very  definite,  though  unexpected, 
result.  If  it  will  help  a  party  to  gain  power  or  keep  power 
by  recalhng  these  ships,  recalled  they  will  be  on  one  pretext 
or  another. 

It  is  hard  for  an  Imperialist  to  be  patient  in  the  belief 
that  there  is  yet  a  policy  locked  up  in  Mr.  Borden's  mind, 
and  that  he  must  wait  its  deliverance  as  he  waited  from 
September  21st,  1911,  till  December  5th,  1912,  and  was 
given  merely  an  isolated  act  which  may  turn  out  to  be  an 
obstruction  rather  than  an  aid  in  the  development  of  a  per- 
manent plan.  It  is  hard  for  him  not  to  give  assent  to  the 
doctrine  which  is  laid  down  in  the  counter  proposal  made 
by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  on  December  12th:  ''that  any  measure 
of  Canadian  aid  to  imperial  naval  defence  which  does  not 
embody  a  permanent  policy  of  participation  by  ships  owned, 
manned,  and  maintained  by  Canada,  and  contemplating 
construction  as  soon  as  possible  in  Canada,  is  not  an 
adequate  or  satisfactory  expression  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
Canadian  people  in  regard  to  naval  defence,  and  is  not  an 
assumption  by  Canada  of  her  fair  share  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  naval  strength  of  the  Empire." 

Much  was  expected  of  the  moral  effect  of  our  pfopbsal, 
and  a  great  hush  was  upon  the  country  as  we  listened  for  a 
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voice  from  Berlin;  but  the  silence  was  unbroken  until  the 
organ  of  the  military  party  in  Germany  said,  ''This  develop- 
ment brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  question  whether  we 
can  any  longer  be  satisfied  with  the  slow  progress  established 
in  the  naval  estimates." 

The  defenders  of  the  BiU  are  running  two  sets  of  argu- 
ments side  by  side.  These  may  be  sunomarized  as  follows: 
that  it  wiU  be  an  assistance  to  England,  that  it  will  be  of 
no  assistance;  that  it  will  cost  us  less  than  the  previous 
policy,  that  it  will  cost  us  more;  that  it  will  not  involve 
us  in  affairs  of  foreign  policy,  that  it  will  give  us  a  voice 
in  foreign  policy;  that  the  ships  are  to  be  stationed  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  again  that  they  are  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  coast  defence  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  seaboard.  Each 
one  of  these  merits  a  word  of  comment. 

At  the  first  blush  it  would  appear  that  this  contribution 
would  lessen  the  burden  of  defence  which  rests  upon  the 
English  tax-payer;  but  Mr.  Churchill,  in  reply  to  Lord  Charies 
Beresford  on  December  9th,  disposed  of  that  illusion  by 
saying  that  "Canada's  contribution  would  be  additional 
to  the  existing  British  programme,"  and  he  added  that  such 
was  the  wish  of  the  Canadian  government.  Of  course 
it  must  be  taken  into  account  that,  if  the  English  people 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  increase  the  fleet  by  three  ships, 
the  burden  would  have  fallen  upon  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  "gift"  imposes  on  the  English  tax-payer  the 
burden  of  its  maintenance.  As  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw,  with  his 
usual  common-sense,  said,  the  ships  are  to  be  put  out  to  be 
nursed  until  they  are  ordered  home.  One  can  well  imagine 
an  Englishman  putting  the  case  in  this  form:  "  I  will  make 
to  you  a  gift  of  my  house  on  precisely  the  same  conditions; 
namely,  that  you  equip  it  with  servants;  that  you  keep 
it  in  repair;  that  you  shelter  me  and  my  family  not  only 
in  this  house  but  in  all  others  which  you  may  chance  to 
possess;  and,  finally,  that  you  give  it  back  to  me  whenever 
I  choose  to  recall  the  gift." 
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From  Mr.  Pelletier's  speech  the  material  for  comparing 
the  cost  of  the  two  systems  may  be  drawn,  and  his  conclusion 
will  be  found  at  page  1135  of  Hansard^  that  the  present 
proposal  is  "costing  the  people  of  Canada  a  much  smaller 
amount."  The  cost  of  the  Laurier  programme  was  to  begin 
with  ^3,680,000  a  year.  The  expenditure  now  proposed 
is  under  a  million  dollars  and  a  half,  with  no  provision  for 
increase,  or  about  fourteen  cents  per  Canadian  a  year.  Of 
course  breaking  eggs  does  not  make  an  omelet,  and  spending 
money  does  not  ensure  defence,  but  we  are  not  now  speaking 
of  relative  efficiency:  we  are  speaking  of  cost. 

The  fact  is  we  in  Canada  do  not  take  this  navy  business 
seriously  enough.  We  are  unwiUing  to  get  at  the  root  of 
the  matter.  For  the  time  being  it  is  merely  an  interesting 
subject  of  conversation,  a  "good  advertisement"  for  Canada, 
— this  navy,  and  this  voice  in  foreign  policy  which  it  is 
supposed  to  connote.  The  people  of  England  take  their 
foreign  policy  very  seriously,  and  are  careful  to  set  us  right 
when  we  indulge  in  loose  talk  about  it.  In  the  paper  which 
Mr.  Borden  read  as  a  supplement  to  his  Bill,  he  had  written 
[Hansard  p.  698],  "When  Great  Britain  no  longer  assumes 
sole  responsibility  for  defence  upon  the  high  seas,  she  can 
no  longer  undertake  to  assume  sole  responsibility  for  and 
sole  control  of  foreign  policy  which  is  closely,  vitally,  and 
constantly  associated  with  that  defence  in  which  the 
Dominions  participate.  It  has  been  declared  in  the  past, 
and  even  during  recent  years,  that  responsibility  for  foreign 
policy  could  not  be  shared  by  Great  Britain  with  the 
Dominions.  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  adherence  to  such 
a  position  could  have  but  one,  and  that  a  most  disastrous, 
result.  During  my  recent  visit  to  the  British  Islands,  I 
ventured,  on  many  public  occasions,  to  propound  the  principle 
that  the  great  Dominions,  sharing  in  the  defence  of  the 
Empire  upon  the  high  seas,  must  necessarily  be  entitled 
to  share  also  in  the  responsibility  for,  and  in  the  control 
of,  foreign  policy.  No  declaration  that  I  made  was  greeted 
more  heartily  and  enthusiastically  than  this.     It  is  satis- 
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factory  to  know  that  to-day  not  only  His  Majesty's  ministers 
but  also  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  political  party  in  Great 
Britain  have  explicitly  accepted  this  principle." 

Persons  to  whom  the  task  will  be  entrusted  of  writing 
the  constitutional  histor>^  of  England  will  be  greatly  assisted 
if  Mr.  Borden  should  indicate  a  little  more  specifically  where  , 
reference  may  be  found  to  substantiate  this  novel  manifesto,  j 
especially  as  there  is  a  reference  quite  to  the  contrary  in 
the  Report  of  the  last  Imperial  Conference  standing  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Asquith.  This  unfortunate  remark  of  Mr. 
Asquith's,  made  when  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  helping  him 
to  block  the  impetuous  proposal  of  Sir  J.  Ward,  should  no 
longer  be  taken  too  seriously.  It  has  already  been  tortured 
by  the  Nationalists  into  too  definite  a  meaning.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  July  22nd,  1912,  when  Mr.  Asquith 
was  dealing  with  Mr.  Borden,  and  not  with  Sir  J.  Ward, 
he  said:  ''Side  by  side  with  this  growing  participation  in 
the  active  burden  of  Empire  on  the  part  of  our  Dominions, 
there  rests  with  us,  undoubtedly,  the  duty  of  making  such 
response  as  we  can  to  their  obviously  reasonable  appeal, 
that  they  should  be  entitled  to  be  heard  in  the  determination 
of  policy  and  in  the  direction  of  its  affairs." 

A  few  days  after  Mr.  Borden's  utterance  Mr.  Asquith 
admitted,  in  reply  to  a  question,  that  the  government  had 
put  forward  the  proposal  to  invite  representatives  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  committee  on  imperial  defence,  and  that 
the  proposal  was  accepted  as  desirable  in  principle  by  all 
the  premiers.  But  the  Times,  on  December  8th,  was  careful 
to  explain  that  such  addition  to  the  committee  of  defence 
would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  present  Cabinet 
government  in  England  of  foreign  affairs,  that  this  committee 
existed  solely  to  coordinate  navy  and  military  proposals 
with  the  requirements  of  the  policy,  as  defined  by  the  Cabinet, 
that  it  could  commit  the  country,  or  the  empire,  to  nothing, 
that  it  had  neither  responsibility  nor  power,  that  it  was  a 
purely  consultative  body,  and  its  character  would  not  be 
altered  by  the  appointment  of  a  Canadian  minister. 
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If  any  doubt  remained  Mr.  Harcourt  cleared  it  away 
by  his  despatch  which  was  published  on  January  5th.  In 
an  interview  with  the  Montreal  Witness,  published  on 
January  9th,  Sir  Frederick  Borden  informs  us  that  he  "was 
called  to  that  committee  as  far  back  as  1903,  and  has  attended 
it  on  various  occasions  ever  since."  It  has  not  transpired, 
however,  what  value  was  attached  to  his  advice.  Yet, 
being  brought  up  within  sound  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which 
is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  he  must  have  more  understanding 
of  sea  causes  than  an  inlander  whose  training  was  received 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa,  by  the  Lakes, — great  as  they 
are, — or  on  the  prairies  of  the  middle  of  the  continent. 

This  committee  can  appoint  to  its  membership  any 
person  it  may  desire,  but  any  Canadian  so  appointed  could 
not  affect  in  the  least  the  conclusions  of  the  Cabinet,  except- 
ing by  way  of  argument,  which  any  one  is  now  free  to  attempt, 
whether  he  is  a  Canadian  minister  within  the  committee 
or  merely  a  journalist  outside.  All  of  this  is  quite  satis- 
factory, and  it  is  as  well  that  we  should  understand  what 
this  ''representation"  means.  It  will  relieve  us  of  the 
fear  that  our  voice  might  be  taken  too  seriously  when  we 
said  something  foolish.  And  yet  a  Canadian  on  such  a 
committee  would  possess  a  power  which  might  be  dangerous, 
as  the  mere  threat  to  withdraw  half  a  squadron  of  ships 
would  be  intolerable  to  other  members  of  the  committee 
who  had  no  such  power  of  enforcing  their  conclusions.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  committee  might  free  itself  from  an 
intolerable  position  by  suggesting  that  the  ships  be  with- 
drawn as  they  could  not  accept  the  Canadian  view  of  the 
case.  Of  course,  no  Conservative  would  be  guilty  of  such 
contumacy;  but  who  can  guarantee  that  some  day  a  Liberal 
will  not  gain  entrance  within  the  charmed  circle  ?  As 
Professor  Macnaughton  remarks,  John  Bull  is  an  ugly 
customer  and  capable  of  a  devastating  kick  when  he  is 
buckling  his  corselet  and  pulling  on  his  sea-boots. 

But  all  this  discussion  is  beside  the  mark.  The  subject 
matter  of  it  is  not  contained  within  the  Bill.     It  arises  merely 
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out  of  supplementary  or  explanatory  remarks  which  Mr. 
Borden  was  generous  enough  to  make;  and  yet  it  is  in  the 
light  of  those  explanations  that  the  phrase  "subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  and  arrangements"  must  be  construed. 
The  exact  limitations  and  significance  of  those  accessory 
remarks  was  considered  important  in  England  as  well  as 
here.  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  formerly  civil  lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
asked  the  question  at  Westminster;  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
pressed  Mr.  Borden  closely  [Hansard,  p.  980]  to  discover 
what  "the  papers"  were,  which  Mr.  Asquith  in  his  reply 
assured  Mr.  Lee  "would  be  laid  before  Pariiament  after  the 
Dominion  Government  Bill  received  the  Royal  assent." 
The  utmost  Mr.  Borden  would  yield  was  that  he  was 
"authorized  to  make  the  statement  he  did  make;"  but  he 
did  not  disclose  the  source  of  his  authority  or  any  more 
cleariy  the  form  or  terms  of  the  subsidiary  agreement. 

On  the  following  day,  however,  [Hansard,  p.  1050] 
Mr.  Borden,  knowing  that  the  mind  of  the  country  is  in  a 
sensitive  state;  that  many  persons  for  one  reason  or  another 
are  opposed  to  the  Bill;  that  many  are  striving  to  reach  a 
conclusion  on  merits  alone;  and  that  in  the  absence  of  full 
information  they  might  refuse  to  commit  themselves  or 
might  arrive  at  a  wrong  decision,  disclosed  his  authority 
for  a  portion  of  his  statement  at  least.  It  lay  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  ChurchiU  whose  opinion  at  the  moment  is 
important.  The  burden  of  that  letter  [Hansard,  p.  1051] 
is  that  tenders  for  a  certain  class  of  ships  might  be  requested 
from  approved  Canadian  firms,  and  that  the  tenders  might 
be  accepted  if  the  price  were  reasonable,  "having  regard 
to  all  the  circumstances,  including  the  fact  that  Canada 
will  be  prepared  to  share  any  extra  cost."  England  buys 
even  warships  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  a  bill  presented 
to  us  for  "extra  cost"  might  precipitate  a  most  inopportune 
discussion  of  our  fiscal  policy  in  the  attempt  to  discover 
the  reasons  for  the  discrepancy.  It  has  not  yet  occurred  to 
Mr.  Churchill  to  suggest  reimbursing  English  shipbuilders 
for  the  losses  they  might  endure  if  it  should  turn  out  that 
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their  work  could  be  done  more  cheaply  in  Canada  or  else- 
where. 

Mr.  Borden  has  been  quite  frank;  he  has  furnished  us 
with  convincing  information  that,  as  he  has  expressed  no 
policy  publicly,  he  has  no  arriere  pensee  in  his  mind.  At 
an  important  juncture  in  public  affairs  two  of  England's 
elder  statesmen  were  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
in  a  public  house  over  a  pot  of  ale.  They  confessed  their 
helplessness  but  they  were  willing  to  leave  the  decision  to 
their  betters.  ^'Jarge,"  said  the  one,  "it  may  be  that  Lord 
Salisbury  has  more  information  than  we  uns."  But  the 
people  of  Canada  are  scarcely  so  complacent,  and  we  are 
all — leaders  and  followers — in  a  like  vacuity  of  mind. 

The  Bill  has  the  merit  of  appearing  like  a  ''business 
proposition,"  and  to  business  men  payment  in  money  is 
the  easy  and  obvious  way.  The  question  is  troublesome, 
and  this  is  a  convenient  method  of  setting  it  at  one  side 
for  the  time  being.  We  are  relieved  of  the  bother  of  building 
ships,  and  sailing  them,  and  fighting  them;  but  this  is  a 
delicate  mission  which  we  are  asking  the  Admiralty  to 
undertake,  to  care  for  our  ships  against  the  day  they  may 
be  enquired  for.  If  they  are  thrust  into  a  position  of  danger 
some  eager  Liberal  will  surely  be  on  the  look-out;  and  he 
will  then  feel  entitled  to  ask  questions  in  Parliament,  and  quali- 
fied to  take  sides  in  some  such  quarrel  as  has  recently  broken 
out  between  Mr.  Churchill  and  Vice-admiral  Sir  Francis 
C.  Bridgeman.  The  bother  will  be  to  the  people  of  England, 
and  they  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  a  ship  in  the  teeth 
even  if  it  be  a  ''gift."  The  enthusiasm  which  Mr.  Borden 
evoked  last  summer  cannot  endure  forever,  and  the  North 
Sea  is  a  chilling  spot.  If  these  ships  go  in  opposition  to 
the  wills  of  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  Canada  they  will 
drag  heavily  on  the  British  fleet,  and  the  good  which  we 
would  do  will  then  have  turned  to  evil. 

A  leader  of  a  party  must  do  what  he  can,  and  not  always 
what  he  would.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  probably  went  as  far 
as  he  dared  go,  having  regard  to  the  susceptibilities  of  his 
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followers  in  Quebec;  he  went  much  too  far  for  his  own 
political  safety,  as  the  issue  proved;  but  it  would  be  ascribing 
to  him  an  excess  of  political  cynicism  had  he  foreseen  that 
the  Conservatives  who  accepted  his  policy  without  dissent 
would  have  alhed  themselves  with  the  opponents  of  any 
naval  policy  whatever  to  accomplish  his  defeat.  Similarly, 
Mr.  Borden  may  be  convinced  that  he  cannot  venture  upon 
a  naval  policy  without  a  dangerous  risk  of  disaster.  He  is 
cognizant  of  the  means  by  which  he  achieved  power,  of  the 
pledges  he  gave,  and  the  hostilities  he  created ;  and  that  know- 
ledge is  the  dominant  note  in  Canadian  pohtics  to-day.  This 
is  the  Nemesis  which  dogs  the  steps  of  a  successful 
politician.  With  this,  those  of  us  who  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  technique  of  politics  are  not  concerned.  We  merely 
stand  and  watch.  A  bystander  sees  most  of  the  game; 
it  is  only  a  bystander  who  can  direct  a  game  or  win  a  battle. 
Fifteen  months  ago  one  bystander  outlined  on  these 
pages  a  naval  policy  which  did  not,  openly  at  least,  receive 
the  attention  it  deserved,  probably  because  that  was  a  time 
of  extreme  activity  in  naval  policy  building  and  it  was 
overiooked.  It  may  be  summarized  under  the  following 
heads: 

1.  When  Great  Britain  is  at  war,  Canada  is  at  war. 

2.  The  supreme  command  and  control  of  all  the  naval 
forces  of  the  empire  lies  with  the  Admiralty.  The  Admiralty 
may  adopt  such  measures  as  it  sees  fit,  to  delegate  to  the 
Canadian  department  of  naval  service  the  making  of  appoint- 
ments, the  purchase  of  supplies,  and  the  building  of  ships, 
and  any  other  matters. 

3.  All  ships  when  built  are  stationed  where  they  are 
needed,  with  no  territorial  limit. 

4.  The  annual  expenditure  made  by  Canada  will  be 
voted  by  the  Canadian  Parliament. 

5.  The  purely  coastal  defence  of  Canada  will  be 
included  in  the  vote. 

6.  As  soon  as,  and  as  far  as,  it  is  possible,  ships  will 
be  built  in  Canada. 
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7.  At  any  time,  now  or  later,  for  greater  immediate 
efficiency  of  sea  power,  an  emergency  vote  of  money  may 
be  made  to  the  Admiralty  for  any  purpose  which  they  think 
necessary.^ 

The  architect  of  this  programme  was  Professor  Leacockj 
and  if  he  had  premissed  that  'Hhe  control  of  all  the  naval 
forces  of  the  empire  lies  with  the  King,"  not  with  the 
Admiralty,  he  would  have  been  stating  the  exact  historical 
truth.  An  acceptance  of  this  principle  necessarily  estops 
further  discussion.  This  prograname  would  then  meet  every 
objection.  It  would  afl&rm  where  the  ultimate  control 
lies  in  peace  and  in  war;  and  it  would  permit  of  that  control 
being  exercised  according  to  the  immemorial  usage  by  which 
the  King  calls  upon  his  subjects  to  come  to  his  support 
against  the  enemy.  Every  constitutional  question  would 
then  settle  itself  automatically.  It  would  contain  the 
valuable  features  of  the  Liberal  plan  which,  as  Professor 
Leacock  pointed  out  at  the  time,  ''lay  in  its  proposal  to 
enlist  Canadian  sailors  and  to  build  Canadian  ships,  rather 
than  be   content  with  the    policy    of  mercenary  defence 

that  would   substitute  dollars  for  daring The 

only  real  way  to  do  one's  fighting  is  to  do  it  one's  self.  The 
picture  of  British  bravery  sub-let  at  an  annual  rental  to 
represent  in  figures  the  high  com-age  of  the  Canadian  people 
is  too  humiliating.  What  sort  of  monuments  should  be 
set  up  in  our  public  places  after  a  British  war  ? — a  sculp- 
tured column,  perhaps,  with  the  legend,  '  To  the  memory 
of  a  million  dollars  lost  in  a  great  conflict  at  sea'."  Of 
that  progranmie  the  incidental  has  been  adopted  and  the 
reality  left  untouched. 

Such  a  policy  would  be  refused  only  by  those  who  would 
accept  no  policy  whatever.  If  there  are  any  such,  it  is  as 
well  that  they  should  here  and  now  stand  up  to  be  counted. 
The  first  item  alone  requires  a  further  word  of  ampUfication; 
and  that  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  matter.    Sir 

1  University  Magazinb,  Dec,  1911. 
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Wilfrid  Laurier  in  his  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Borden,  January 
12th,  1912,  [Hansard,  p.  1064]  said  twice  in  one  sentence, 
''When  England  is  at  war  we  are  at  war."  ''The  thought 
of  being  neutral,"  he  continued,  "would  be  Uke  the  command 
of  King  Canute  to  the  sea  to  recede  from  his  feet."  Sir 
Wilfrid  forgets  that  King  Canute  was  quite  free  to  give 
the  command  and  to  be  engulfed  by  the  rising  waves,  as 
free  as  a  man  is  to  cut  his  own  throat,  or  a  matricide  to  slay 
his  mother  in  the  hour  of  her  need,  as  free  as  a  man  is  to  turn 
traitor,  or  a  nation  to  commit  the  last  infamy  of  public 
betrayal.  There  is  no  power  on  earth  which  can  compel 
a  free  man  or  even  a  slave  to  go  to  war  against  his  will, — 
or  a  nation  either.  Not  so  very  long  ago  the  people  of 
England  were  called  to  war  to  resist  invasion;  they  went 
to  war  on  behalf  of  the  invaders;  and  the  descendants  of 
those  invaders  still  occupy  the  English  throne.  The  Thirteen 
Colonies  were  at  war  when  England  was  at  war,  but  the 
United  States  is  not.  There  is  a  difference  between  an 
eternal  truth  and  the  decision  of  a  people.  Between  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier's  "may"  and  Mr.  Borden's  "shall"  there 
is  no  distinction.  An  Order-in-Coimcil  can  be  passed  in 
Ottawa  as  quickly  as  in  Downing  Street,  and  each  is  ulti- 
mately subject  to  revision  by  each  House  of  Parliament 
equally.  Human  ingenuity  can  contrive  no  device  or  plan 
by  which  Canadian  aid  can  be  placed  beyond  the  control 
of  the  Canadian  people.  No  Parliament  can  bind  a  succeed- 
ing one.  No  generation  can  bind  the  generation  which  is 
to  follow.  The  essence  of  freedom  hes  in  the  freedom  to 
do  wrong  as  well  as  to  do  right;  and  this  freedom  is  the  main 
bulwark  of  rectitude,  that  is,  so  long  as  men  are  men  and 
not  devils. 

For  after  all.  What  is  "England"?  Is  it  our  Kmg 
or  is  it  his  House  of  Commons  ?  It  has  happened  more 
than  once  that  these  two  "Englands"  were  at  war  with 
each  other.  It  has  happened  also  that  it  was  upon  his 
subjects  overseas  that  the  King  placed  most  dependence. 
If  our  King  and  some  super-Lloyd-George  call  us  to  war 
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on  opposite  sides  at  the  same  moment,  we  shall  take  upon 
ourselves  the  burden  of  a  decision.  If  Ulster  should  rebel, 
as  many  responsible  statesmen  assure  us,  in  a  certain  con- 
tingency, Ulster  has  a  right  to  do;  or  if  Ulster  should  prefer 
allegiance  to  the  German  Kaiser  rather  than  submit  to  the 
laws  of  England,  as  other  important  persons  threaten,  how 
in  that  day  shall  we  choose  whom  we  shall  serve  ?  To 
have  accepted  a  platitude  in  the  year  1913  will  not  help 
us.  To  say  even  that  we  vrill  be  at  war  when  England  vrill 
be  at  war,  is  also  the  expression  of  a  desire  and  intention. 
It  will  not  bind.  Therefore,  both  Professor  Leacock  and 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  take  too  short  a  view  of  the  future. 

The  employment  of  the  terms  ''King"  and  ''Admir- 
alty" is  not  a  mere  juggling  with  words.  The  king  is  the 
King.  The  Admiralty  is  a  creation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. And  these  are  no  times  for  surrendering  everything 
to  a  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster,  which  has  already 
destroyed  the  constitution,  and  only  the  other  day  at  the 
hands  of  one  of  its  members  done  physical  violence  to  the 
first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  himself  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  disorder.  Such  conduct  is  the  utter  nega- 
tion of  Conservatism.  Allegiance  to  the  King  is  the 
supreme  tie  which  binds  the  Empire, — the  Dominions  to 
the  Mother  Country,  the  Dominions  within  themselves  and 
to  one  another,  Canada  to  Australia,  and  Nova  Scotia  to 
Saskatchewan.  Laws  will  not  bind,  not  even  the  laws  which 
are  made  at  Westminster,  since  legislators  may  depart,  as 
those  who  presently  inhabit  there  have  departed,  from  the 
fundamental  principle  underlying  British  institutions,  which 
is  the  rule  of  equal  law  for  all.  Those  are  curious  and 
ominous  words  which  are  employed  by  Sir  F.  Pollock  in 
"  Law  of  Torts"  (8th  ed.),  p.  v.  Dealing  with  certain  recent 
legislation  in  England,  he  says:  "  Legal  science  has  evidently 
nothing  to  do  with  this  violent  empirical  operation  on  the 
body  politic,  and  we  can  only  look  to  jurisdiction  beyond 
seas  for  the  further  judicial  consideration  of  the  problems 
which  our  courts  were  endeavouring  to  work  out  on  principles 
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of  legal  justice."  And  yet  it  is  to  the  authors  of  such  legis- 
lation we  are  willing  to  go  as  the  source  of  inspiration  for 
our  imperial  policy.  It  is  not  suflBcient  justification  of  any 
given  plan  that  Mr.  Churchill  recommends  it, — not,  at  least, 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Conservative.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
the  Admiralty  does  not  appear  to  have  been  consulted  by 
Mr.  Borden  upon  a  naval  policy,  but  only  upon  the  "form 
any  immediate  aid  that  Canada  might  give  would  be  most 
effective."  Accordingly,  the  Admiralty  limited  its  advice  to 
the  single  issue  upon  which  advice  was  sought,  as  is  carefully 
explained  in  the  tenth  clause  of  the  memorandum. 

To  sum  up:  any  poUcy,  naval  or  otherwise,  which  does  [ 
not  allow  to  the  people  of  Canada  the  same  freedom  under  > 
their  own  institutions,  which  is  allowed  to  the  people  of  | 
England  under  theirs,  is  a  policy  which  strikes  at  the  root  * 
of   the   institutions   which   are   common   to   both.     If   any 
responsible  person  in  England  or  in  Canada,   either  king 
or  minister,  thinks  otherwise,  his  voice  has  not  yet  been 
heard.     The  thing  is  a  truism:  no  one  is  attempting  to  filch 
away    our    autonomy.     The    fear    excites    no    heat.     The 
autonomy  cock  won't  fight  again.     It  is  brought  into  the 
pit  by  the  Liberals  to  bring  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Nation- 
ahsts,  to  regain  a  position  out  of  which  they  were  manoeu- 
vred   by    the  Conservatives  by  this  very  means.     To  the 
NationaHsts  we  may  very  well  offer  the  counsel  which  the 
cook  offered  to  the  eels,  that  they  stew  for  a  while  in  their 
own  grease.     That  freedom  we  have,  and  will  have,  whether  ' 
we  adopt  this  policy,  or  that,  or  none  at  all.     But  we  enjoy' 
that  freedom  only  because  the  forces  of  the  Empire  arel 
supreme;  and  we  shall  continue  to  enjoy  it  only  so  long\ 
as   those   forces   remain   supreme.     If   ever   our   autonomy 
is  filched  away  it  will  be  by  the  enemy  who  comes  with  arms 
in  his  hand.     It  remains  for  us  to  decide  whether  we  shall 
do  something  for  our  security,  or  continue  as  beggars  upon 
the  bounty  of  another,  like  one  of  those  Philippine  boys 
whom  I  have  seen  abandon  the  smoking  of  his  cigar  to  take 
a  pull  at  his  mother's  breast. 
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The  method  by  which  this  duty  can  best  be  performed 
is  no  longer  a  secret;  it  is  set  forth  on  these  pages  and  the 
criticism  herein  directed  against  the  present  proposal  and 
against  the  previous  Naval  Bill  is  inspired  by  the  feeling 
that  the  good  is  the  enemy  of  the  best.  The  country  is 
waiting  for  the  "best"  plan;  and  that  government  which 
puts  it  forward  will  be  supported  by  the  people.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  for  both  parties  to  retrace  their  steps  to  the 
year  1909,  and  then  set  out  together  upon  a  fresh  trail. 

If  to  both  parties  this  course  should  appear  as  a  counsel 
of  academic  perfection,  and  the  present  proposal  be  pressed 
to  a  conclusion,  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  each  Canadian 
to  apply  his  mind  to  the  problem  and,  if  he  can  persuade 
himself  that  the  benefits  which  accompany  or  flow  from 
this  new  Naval  Bill  are  greater  than  its  meagreness  would 
suggest,  to  sanction  and  support  it.  And  I  suppose  that 
no  one  will  be  in  danger  of  having  his  Conservatism  impugned 
if  he  should  protest  that  not  everything  which  emanates 
from  the  Conservative  mind  at  Ottawa  is  immaculate, 
without  spot  or  blemish,  stainless,  and  without  taint  of 
evil  or  sin.  If  this  mental  task  is  too  high  for  the  voter, 
the  best  he  can  do  is  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  those  who 
are  wiser  than  he.  If  he  has  been  a  Liberal,  he  will  follow  the 
guidance  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  trusting  a  party 
which  was  the  first  to  initiate  a  policy  whose  intention,  at  least, 
was  good.  If  he  has  been  a  Conservative,  he  also  will  pro- 
bably follow  his  party,  trusting  that  two  ministers  at  least, 
if  their  past  utterances  when  they  formed  a  part  of  the 
Nationalist  alliance  offer  any  security,  will  be  scrupulously 
conservative  and  will  not  go  too  far  in  the  direction  of 
Imperialism. 

Andrew  Macphail 
a  supplement 

The  Editor,  who  does  all  the  hard  work  connected  with 
this   Magazine,   has  kindly  given  me   an   opportunity  of 
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reading  the  foregoing  article  in  proof.  He  has  also  allowed 
me  to  supplement  it  from  the  stand-point  of  one  who  sees 
nothing  better  before  the  country  at  the  moment  than  frankly 
to  support  the  government  at  Ottawa  in  the  line  they  are  taking 
with  regard  to  naval  affairs,  and  to  confer  at  the  same  time 
as  to  a  more  permanent  policy.  If  Dr.  Macphail  is  so  opti- 
mistic as  to  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  us  now  to  go  back 
to  1909,  and  to  substitute  for  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  Navy 
Act  and  Mr.  Borden's  ''emergency"  proposals  the  pre- 
scription by  Professor  Leacock  formulated  on  pages  17  and  18, 
a  feeling  of  academic  pride  ought  to  prompt  me  to  concur. 
But  after  aU,  it  is  the  measures  devised  at  Ottawa,  not  at 
McGill,  that  the  country  is  being  asked  to  pass  judgement 
on,  and  I  should  not  wish  to  form  a  separate  party  on  this 
issue,  even  if  I  could. 

Some  of  us  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  bearings 
of  the  naval  question  on  the  fate  of  political  parties  in  Canada 
as  we  are  with  its  relation  to  the  imperial  problem.  While 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  held  the  stage,  we  tried  to  give  him 
credit  for  doing  his  best,  in  spite  of  what  are  known  to  have 
been  grave  diflSculties.  We  felt  thankful — as  did  also  the 
people  in  the  Old  Country, — that  at  long  last  Canada  was 
really  planning  to  do  something.  If  it  was  not  what  the 
British  Admiralty  recommended,  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  Admiralty!  The  London  experts  were  all  for  the  ''main- 
tenance of  a  single  navy  with  the  concomitant  unity  of 
training  and  unity  of  command";  failing  that,  they  recom- 
mended a  fleet-unit  capable  of  taking  its  proper  place  in 
the  organization  of  an  imperial  navy,  distributed  strate- 
gically over  the  whole  area  of  British  interests.  But  the 
late  government  knew  better.  Did  they  not  solemnly 
warn  us  that  occasions  might  arise  when  Canada  might  not 
"desire"  to  take  part  in  a  "war  in  defence  of  the  Empire  "? 
And  did  not  Sir  Wilfrid  himself  sagely  declare  (Nov.  29th, 
1910)  that  "under  present  circumstances  it  is  not  advisable 
for  Canada  to  mix  in  the  armaments  of  the  Empire  "?  So 
the  Admiralty  was  politely  told  that  they  would  have  to 
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limit  their  advice  to  the  points  on  which  their  advice  was 
wanted.  If  the  obligations  of  imperial  partnership  were 
found  to  involve  any  danger  to  Canadian  autonomy  and 
ministerial  responsibility,  these  obligations  would  have  to 
go  to  the  wall.  All  that  the  Laurier  administration  could 
do  by  way  of  helping  to  meet  the  European  situation,  was 
to  take  leisurely  steps  to  build  a  Canadian  navy,  mainly 
as  a  measure  of  coastal  defence.  When  that  navy  came 
into  being,  it  might  or  might  not  be  available  for  imperial 
cooperation,  according  as,  in  any  given  circumstances,  the 
government    of    Canada    should    determine. 

For  all  this  Mr.  Borden  substitutes  a  proposal  to  provide 
a  certain  sum  of  money  for  the  construction  of  battle-ships 
which  "shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  His  Majesty." 
That  is  the  declared  intention  with  which  the  ships  are  to 
be  built.  There  is  no  waiting  on  events  here,  and  no  indirect- 
ness. Mr.  Borden's  Bill  is  short  and  to  the  point.  True, 
it  does  not  embody  any  permanent  policy,  though  the  fourth 
clause  provides  that  everything  is  to  be  ''subject  to  the  terms, 
conditions,  and  arrangements  which  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  Governor-in-Council  and  His  Majesty's  govern- 
ment." The  settlement  of  these  ''terms,  conditions  and 
arrangements"  should  undoubtedly  lead  up  to  a  permanent 
policy,  and  in  the  course  of  procedure  many  of  the  con- 
siderations that  were  present  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
framed  the  Laurier  Act  will  surely  find  a  place.  But  if 
any  potentially  hostile  power  had  the  opportunity  of  choosing 
between  Laurier's  proposals  and  Borden's,  it  would  be  very 
short-sighted  indeed  if  it  did  not  prefer  the  former,  and 
that  is  one  good  reason  why  we  should,  on  this  issue,  support 
the  government  now  at  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Borden  has  set  the  whole  question  in  a  fresh  light. 
He  has  created  a  new  atmosphere  in  regard  to  it.  He  went 
with  his  colleagues  to  London  gladly,  not  reluctantly :  he  heard 
all  that  the  Admiralty  and  other  experts  had  to  say,  instead 
of  limiting  them  in  advance  to  the  points  on  which  he  wished 
for  their  advice:  and  he  has  shown  himself  ready  and  eager 
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to  translate  that  advice  into  action.  He  does  not  dispute 
the  proposition  that  "a  national  navy  must  be  our  ultimate 
goal" :  he  only  says  that  the  construction  of  Canadian  naval 
yards,  and  the  building  of  Canadian  ships,  and  the  manning 
of  these  ships  by  Canadians,  must  be  a  matter  of  time, 
and  that  time  is  an  important  element  in  the  present  contract. 
Why  then  should  Mr.  Borden's  policy  excite  distrust 
and  opposition?  Why  is  it  described  as  "meagre,"  and 
as  being  possibly  "  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  a  large 
part  of  the  people  of  Canada?"  Critics  on  the  other 
side  of  politics  say  that  it  ''does  not  go  far  enough,"  to  which 
it  may  be  repHed  that  the  road  is  open,  if  they  will  take 
it.  I  pass  by  the  question  as  to  whether  an  "emergency" 
actually  exists  or  not;  those  who  know  European  conditions 
are  aware  that,  if  it  is  not  already  with  us,  it  can  speedily 
be  created.  Even  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  refused  to  follow 
the  fashion  of  belittling  the  peril  in  the  North  Sea.  It  is 
well  known  now  that  the  issue  of  the  South  African  War, 
in  which  Canadians  bore  themselves  so  bravely,  might 
have  been  different  had  Germany  been  able  to  intervene; 
and  what  was  there  to  keep  her  back,  except  the  strength 
of  the  British  Navy  ?  I  rejoice  with  all  my  heart  that, 
at  the  moment  of  writing,  the  most  potent  of  all  world- 
interests, — the  desire  for  peace, — seems  to  be  preventing 
any  divergence  of  policy  between  Britain  and  Germany 
in  regard  to  the  Balkan  trouble:  just  as  I  am  glad  when 
representative  statesmen  both  in  London  and  in  Berlin 
can  be  quoted  as  assuring  their  respective  Parliaments 
that  international  relations  are  courteous  and  correct. 
But  Germany  has  not  yet  got  everything  she  wants  in  the 
world.  And  when  I  hear  complacent  Canadians  encour- 
aging themselves  with  the  reflection  that  "anyhow,  the 
Germans  can't  get  up  the  St.  Lawrence,"  my  thoughts 
go  back  to  the  great  banquet  held  in  Montreal  last  spring 
to  celebrate  the  visit  of  the  Champlain  delegation,  when 
an  ex-Minister  of  France,  Monsieur  Barthou,  frankly 
declared  to  an  audience  mainly  French-Canadian  that  if 
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France  had  been  saved  from  aggression  at  the  time  of  the 
Morocco  crisis,  she  owed  it  ''mainly  to  the  steadfast  loyalty 
of  her  English  allies."  The  manner  in  which  his  hearers 
received  this  weighty  utterance,  which  by  the  way  passed 
almost  unnoticed  in  the  press,  convinced  me  that  sentiment 
still  counts  for  something.  It  is  not  only  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
that  Quebec  is  vulnerable! 

The  next  objection  is  that  Mr.  Borden's  proposed 
contribution  puts  Canada  in  the  position  of  a  country  that 
''pays  tribute"  to  Britain.  If  so,  it  will  be  the  first  instance 
in  history  of  "tribute"  spontaneously  offered.  Not  a  dollar 
of  the  whole  $35,000,000  need  be  spent  unless  it  is  freely 
voted  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  offer  is  unconditional.  Our  ships  are  to  be  subject 
to  recall  on  reasonable  notice,  if  we  should  decide  later 
on  to  form  a  navy  of  our  own.  Unlike  Dr.  Macphail,  I 
have  no  fault  to  j&nd  with  this  proviso.  In  advocating 
an  initial  contribution  for  a  stated  period  before  certain 
Canadian  Clubs  (February,  1910),  and  after  explaining 
the  second  of  the  Admiralty's  alternative  proposals,  I  used 
these  words,  which  may  bear  to  be  quoted  here:  "Nor 
need  such  a  temporary  contribution  be  described  as  uncon- 
ditional. We  might  retain  control  by  simply  stipulating 
that  at  the  close  of  the  stated  period  value  would  be  receiv- 
able, up  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  gift,  in  the  form  of 
ships  assignable  to  a  Canadian  fleet-unit  of  the  Imperial 
Navy.  In  the  interval  we  could  as  a  people  be  studying 
the  whole  question  of  naval  defence  and  getting  ready  to 
build.  Everybody  knows  that  it  will  take  us  several  years 
even  to  set  up  a  ship-yard,  and  no  one  can  say  how  long  it 
may  be  before  Canadian-built  ships  are  ready  for  effective 
service." 

The  argument  that  the  Borden  policy  does  not  go  far 
enough,  even  as  an  instalment,  inasmuch  as  it  imposes  on 
the  British  tax-payer  the  burden  of  maintaining  our  battle- 
ships, may  easily  be  met.  If  that  is  all  that  is  wrong  with 
it,  let  the  opposition  come  forward  with  an  amendment 
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to  the  effect  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  shall  be  provided 
by  Canada  for  a  period  of,  say,  five  years.  This  might  help 
to  remove  some  difficulties,  and  the  ships  would  take  their 
places  in  the  imperial  navy  as  the  self-sustained  love-gift 
of  a  united  people  and  Parliament. 

Another  argimient  has  come  to  me  from  what  I  may 
call  the  logic-chopping  department, — situated  this  time 
in  the  far  west.  It  is  this.  If  these  three  battleships  are 
reaUy  needed,  Mr.  Asquith's  government  should  be  impeached 
by  an  indignant  country  for  neglecting  the  essentials  of 
national  security;  if  they  are  not  needed,  they  should  not 
be  provided  by  Canada.  To  some  dilemmas  there  can  be 
no  retort.  But  may  we  not  say  here  that  what  the  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa  is  trying  to  do  is  to  enlarge  our  margin  of 
safety.  The  reply  wiU  not  be  accepted,  of  course,  by  any 
who  may  even  now  fail  to  grasp  the  fact  that,  in  our  case, 
national  welfare  is  dependent  on  imperial  security. 

Then,  as  to  "taxation  without  representation"  and 
membership  in  the  imperial  committee  of  defence.  If 
Mr.  Borden  felt  bound  to  insist,  while  he  was  in  London 
last  summer,  on  some  degree  of  control  and  responsibility, 
it  was  surely  not  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  claims  to  caU  the 
tune  for  the  piper  he  is  paying.  After  all,  a  country  which 
has  been  defended  free  of  charge  for  a  century  and  a  half 
might  be  well  content  to  do  her  part  for  a  few  years  now 
without  demanding  a  share  in  the  government.  But  it 
was  necessary  that  the  attitude  which  Mr.  Asquith  had 
taken,  no  doubt  under  stress  of  circumstances,  at  the  Imperial 
Conference,  should  be  corrected  forthwith.  And  behind 
the  emergency  contribution  there  is  the  permanent  policy, 
for  which  a  share  in  the  control  will  be  indispensable.  So 
it  is  as  well  to  prepare  at  the  outset  for  what  will  doubtless 
take  us  one  stage  further  along  the  road  towards  a  Pan- 
Britannic  policy  as  regards  defence  and  foreign  relations. 
Cooperation  is  the  required  formula  here,  not  autonomy. 

We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  Even  those  who  feel 
convinced  that  "  imperial  federation  "  is  not  the  true  solution 
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must  admit  that,  if  we  are  to  remain  inside  the  Empire,  we 
;  cannot  expect  to  be  quite  as  "  autonomous  "  and  independent 
as  we  might  be  outside.  Partnership  involves  obligations  as 
well  as  privileges.  But  it  is  no  longer  open  to  political 
opponents  of  Mr.  Borden's  policy  to  cry  out  that  England 
denies  us  any  rights  as  partners.  Dr.  Macphail  does  well  to 
call  attention  to  the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Asquith  admitted 
in  the  House  of  Conmions  last  July,  that  the  claim  of  the 
Dominions  for  a  voice  in  the  determination  of  poUcy  is  an 
"obviously  reasonable  appeal."  No  sensible  person  will 
blame  the  British  Premier  for  not  at  once  setting  forth  how 
this  appeal  is  to  be  met.  "I  do  not  say,"  he  continued, 
'*  in  what  shape  or  by  what  machinery  that  great  purpose  is 
to  be  attained.  Arrangements  of  that  kind  cannot  be  made 
in  a  day.  They  must  be  by  result  of  mature  dehberation, 
and  they  will  probably  have  to  be  developed  from  time  to 
time." 

Since  July,  the  first  step  has  been  by  offer  of  more  con- 
tinuous representation  on  the  Conmoittee  of  Imperial  Defence. 
The  Liberll  opposition  at  Ottawa  makes  much  of  the  fact 
that  this  committee  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  a  purely 
advisory  body.  But  Mr.  Harcourt's  memorandum  [Dec. 
10th,  1912]  expressly  states,  in  addition,  that  any  Dominion 
minister  in  London  "  would  at  all  times  have  free  and  full 
access  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the 
Colonial  Secretary  for  information  on  all  questions  of  imperial 
pohcy." 

Is  this  not  enough  to  begin  with?  Why  should  we  be 
called  onto  remodel  the  whole  constitution  of  the  Empire — 
such  as  it  is — before  giving  practical  proof  to  the  world,  as 
Mr.  Borden  wishes  to  do,  that  we  realize  our  interests  and  our 
obligations  ?  And  will  it  not  make  for  peace  that  all  the 
great  self-governing  colonies  should  help  to  meet  the  immense 
outlay  now  required  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  a  supreme  war-fleet  ?  If  we  stand  together  for  defensive 
purposes,  we  shall  obviously  be  so  powerful  that  even  a 
combination  of  great  nations  would  hesitate  to  attack  us. 
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Any  foreign  power  which  may  still  be  anxious  to  compete 
for  naval  supremacy  will  do  well  to  pause  now  that  it 
reaUzes  that  the  contest  must  be  not  merely  with  the  resources 
of  Great  Britain  but  with  those  of  the  Empire  as  well.  Per- 
haps it  may  turn  out  in  the  future  that  the  acceptance  of 
Mr.  Borden's  offer  was  the  beginning  of  a  chapter  of  disarma- 
ment rather  than  of  increased  expenditure  on  naval  equip- 
ment. The  burden  is  becoming  harder  to  bear  as  the  years 
roll  on,  and  the  Teuton  will  rejoice  as  much  as  the  Briton 
when  it  is  possible  to  lighten  it. 

As  to  the  proverb  invoked  towards  the  close  of  the 
Editor's  article,  about  the  ''good  being  the  enemy  of  the 
best,"  I  should  prefer  to  revert  to  the  other  and  more  usual 
form,  and  to  ask  whether  Dr.  Macphail's  "better"  would 
not  be  the  enemy  of  Mr.  Borden's  "  good?" 

W.    Peterson 


THE  CAPTAIN 

1797 

Here  all  the  day  she  swings  from  tide  to  tide, 
Here  all  night  long  she  tugs  a  rusted  chain, 

A  mastless  hulk  that  was  a  ship  of  pride, 
Yet  unashamed:  her  memories  remain. 

It  was  Nelson  in  the  Captain,  Cape  St.  Vincent  far  alee, 

With  the  Vanguard  leading  s'uth'ard  in  the  haze, — 
Little  Jervis  and  the  Spaniards  and  the  fight  that  was  to  be, 
Twenty-seven  Spanish  battleships,  great  bullies  of  the  sea. 
And  the  Captain  there  to  find  her  day  of  days. 

Right  into  them  the  Vanguard  leads,  but  with  a  sudden  tack 

The  Spaniards  double  swiftly  on  their  trail ; 
Now  Jervis  overshoots  his  mark,  like  some  too  eager  pack, 
He  will  not  overtake  them,  haste  he  e'er  so  greatly  back, 

But  Nelson  and  the  Captain  will  not  fail. 

Like  a  tigress  on  her  quarry  leaps  the  Captain  from  her  place, 

To  lie  across  the  fleeing  squadron's  way : 
Heavy  odds  and  heavy  onslaught,  gun  to  gun  and  face  to  face, 
Win  the  ship  a  name  of  glory,  win  the  men  a  death  of  grace. 

For  a  little  hold  the  Spanish  fleet  in  play. 

Ended  now  the  Captain's  battle,  stricken  sore  she  falls  aside 

Holding  still  her  foemen,  beaten  to  the  knee : 
As  the  Vanguard  drifted  past  her  "  Well  done.  Captain,'' 

Jervis  cried, 
Rang  the  cheers  of  men  that  conquered,  ran  the  blood  of  men 
that  died. 
And  the  ship  had  won  her  immortality. 

Lo!  here  her  progeny  of  steel  and  steam, 
A  funnelled  monster  at  her  mooring  swings: 

StiU,  in  our  hearts,  we  see  her  pennant  stream, 
And  "  WeU  done,  Captain,"  like  a  trumpet  rings. 

John  McCrae 


INTERNATIONAL  MORALITY 

'X'O  the  unsophisticated  good  citizen  it  seems  evident  that 
•*•  the  conduct  of  nations  in  their  relations  with  other 
nations  may  be  immoral  just  as  an  individual  citizen's  relations 
with  his  fellows  may  be.  To  play  the  part  of  a  bully  by  de- 
manding what  is  wanted  and  getting  it  because  the  demand 
is  backed  up  by  superior  force,  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  a  weaker 
neighbour  simply  to  despoil  him  of  his  property  or  to  serve 
some  other  purely  selfish  end,  to  steal  property  simply  because 
it  is  wanted  and  the  other  person  cannot  successfully  resist, 
seems  as  reprehensible  in  a  nation  as  in  a  citizen.  He  would 
stand  aghast  at  a  man  who  gave  elaborate  philosophical 
reasons  for  considering  merely  his  own  personal  interests  and 
adopting  every  possible  means  of  attaining  them  regardless 
of  the  interests  and  rights  of  others.  Such  a  person  he  would 
very  likely  esteem  too  wicked  to  be  reasoned  with  on  questions 
of  morality.  It  seems  evident  to  him  that  a  nation  should 
deal  justly  even  with  the  weakest  nation,  and  that  all  should 
work  together  for  the  advancement  of  civilization.  In  fine,  he 
thinks  that  nations  are  under  the  obligations  of  morality  as 
well  as  citizens. 

These  simple  and  direct  moral  judgements  will  receive 
a  rude  shock  when  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  principles 
held  by  the  exponents  of  ''Realpolitik"  and  widely  accepted 
by  exponents  of  national  policy.  To  such  a  person  it  must 
seem  very  strange  indeed  that  Machiavelli  should  have  had 
such  a  revival  among  the  exponents  of  national  policy  during 
the  past  century.  This  Italian  philosopher  who  guided  the 
strong  and  unscrupulous  statesmen  of  his  time,  was  for  cen- 
turies looked  upon  as  a  veritable  advocatus  diaboli.  In  the 
past  century,  however,  he  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
great  apostles  of  nationalism,  and  with  many  is  given  a  place 
as  a  pohtical  philosopher  second  only  to  Aristotle.    His  main 
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doctrine,  that  ''in  great  historical  developments,  as  at  the 
birth  of  nations,  ordinary  rules  of  morality  cannot  be  held 
binding  upon  a  statesman,  whose  sole  duty  is  to  secure  the 
existence  of  a  state  in  which  morality  and  civilization  can 
thrive,"  has  again  become  a  guiding  principle  of  national 
policy  and  international  politics.  The  rise  and  development 
of  ''Realpolitik"  would  seem  to  him  a  strange  chapter  in 
modern  history.  Clausewitz,  a  Prussian  soldier,  who,  after  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the 
analysis  of  their  teachings  and  left  it  as  a  legacy  to  his  country- 
men, seems  to  have  been  the  father  of  this  school  of  thought. 
He  proclaimed  that  ''war  is  always  and  in  all  circumstances 
nothing  but  a  chapter  of  national  policy:  its  ends  are  those 
of  the  statesman;  the  only  difference  between  that  chapter 
and  the  one  that  precedes  it  being  that  when  the  page  of  war 
begins  the  instrument  used  is  force;  when  force  has  done 
its  work,  the  thread  continued  in  the  next  chapter  is  the  same 
that  runs  through  the  blood-stained  passages  called  war." 
War,  he  taught,  was  to  be  looked  upon  purely  as  a  piece  of 
national  policy  dictated  by  the  interests  of  the  nation  quite 
regardless  of  how  it  might  affect  other  nations.  Von  der 
Groltz,  his  disciple,  is  equally  emphatic.  "One  must  never," 
he  says,  "lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  war  is  the  consequence  and 
continuation  of  policy."  How  thoroughly  this  school  divorces 
national  conduct  from  morality  may  be  seen  in  the  candid 
language  of  Edward  Dicey  spoken  at  the  time  of  the  Boer 
War.  "In  every  part  of  the  world,"  he  says,  "where  British 
interests  are  at  stake,  I  am  in  favour  of  advancing  and  uphold- 
ing those  interests,  even  at  the  cost  of  annexation  and  the  risk 
of  war.  The  only  qualification  I  admit  is  that  the  country  we 
desire  to  annex  or  take  under  our  protection  should  be  cal- 
culated to  confer  a  tangible  advantage  upon  the  British 
Empire."  Questions  of  justice  and  right  are  ruled  out  of 
court.    The  rule  is,  take  what  you  want  if  you  can. 

One  is  led  to  ask  what  is  the  philosophy  underlying 
"Realpolitik  "?  It  naturally  consists  in  an  attempted  re- 
conciliation of  national  selfishness  with  the  commonly  accepted 
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standards  of  morality  by  levelling  down  the  latter.  Much 
of  conduct  which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  as  moral,  it 
brands  as  immoral,  and  the  rest  is  declared  to  be  no  more  than 
enlightened  selfishness  in  the  utilitarian  sense  of  that  expres- 
sion. Such  a  defence  of  ''Realpolitik"  we  have  in  ''The 
Ethics  of  Imperiahsm,"  by  Albert  R.  Carman.  In  this  volume 
the  author  views  ethical  problems  from  the  standpoint  of 
individualism  and  asks,  does  reasonable  conduct  aim  at  the 
welfare  of  self  or  of  others  ?  But  so  long  as  morality  is  looked 
upon  as  a  quality  of  conduct  among  mere  indi\4duals,  as  so 
many  isolated  units,  there  never  can  be  a  reconciliation  between 
egoism  and  altruism.  It  is  only  by  a  consideration  of  the 
organic  relation  of  individual  with  individual  in  a  community 
of  life, — a  consideration  which  does  not  receive  sufficient 
attention  from  the  author, — that  such  a  reconciliation  can  be 
effected.  Accordingly,  he  attempts  what  has  so  often  been 
attempted  by  all  the  hedonists  and  utilitarians,  to  prove  that 
such  altruistic  conduct  as  we  consider  moral  is  really  only 
enlightened  egoism.  He  asserts  the  principle  that  in  all  moral 
conduct  the  aim  is  the  perpetuation  of  life  and  the  increase 
of  its  happiness.  Without  here  dwelling  upon  the  objections 
to  such  a  theory,  objections  which  have  often  been  urged 
against  Spencer's  theory  of  morality,  let  us  come  to  Mr. 
Carman's  statement  of  this  philosophy  of  morals  as  apphed 
to  national  hfe.  "  Practically,"  he  says,  "there  is  one  cause  for 
all  wars,  whether  of  the  jungle,  of  the  battlefield,  or  of  the 
stock  exchange,"  the  endeavour  of  life  to  enrich  itself  coming 
into  conflict  with  other  lives  possessed  of  similar  desires. 
"The  one  question  which  an  imperiahzing  people  must  ask 
itself  is, — ^will  this  make  for  my  survival  ?  The  moment  you 
require  it  to  consider  the  rights  or  the  interests  of  the  opposing 
nation,  you  take  the  position  that  another  nation  can  have 
a  superior  claim  upon  your  consideration  to  your  own  right 
to  survive.  Consequently,  to  ask  that  the  imperiahzing  people 
shall  permit  any  right  of  the  opposing  people  to  Umit  the  action 
which  their  own  right  to  survive  seems  to  require,  is  to  ask 
that  they  put  the  right  of  the  opposing  nation  to  survive 
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above  their  own  right  to  survive."  As  to  rational  conduct 
of  a  nation,  "the  test,"  he  says,  "  is  the  egoistic  question,  what 
will  best  make  for  our  power;  and  that  is  the  proper  test — 
the  right  test — the  moral  test."  In  answering  the  question, 
"How  can  both  sides  be  right  in  a  war?  "  he  says,  "They  are 
right  in  most  wars.  That  is,  they  are  each  fighting  for  survival. 
Both  are  morally  right  in  doing  this,  unless  the  going  to  war 
at  all  was,  for  either  of  them,  a  blow  at  its  own  chances  to 
survive."  That  there  may  be  no  doubt  about  the  radicalism 
of  his  moral  philosophy  he  asks  the  question,  "whether  all 
imperialistic  movements  are  to  be  regarded  as  right,"  and  he 
answers  it  very  frankly.  "  It  is  merely  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  movements  or  the  war  will  strengthen  the  chances  of  this 
imperializing  people  to  survive.  But  the  sentimentalist  will 
cry,  have  the  people  against  whom  it  is  made  no  rights  in  the 
matter?  Not  a  right  that  is  binding  upon  the  imperializing 
people.  On  their  own  side,  they  have  the  right  to  defeat  the 
movement,  and  so  themselves  survive  if  they  can.  But  the 
imperializing  people  have  no  business  with  that;  their  single 
duty  is  to  survive."  We  can  imagine  the  unsophisticated 
citizen  rubbing  his  eyes  after  this  exposition  of  the  morality 
of  the  jungle,  and  asking,  "Is  it  really  so?  " 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  justice  is  a  law  binding  upon 
citizens  but  from  which  nations  are  absolved,  that  the  nation 
may  .conduct  itself  in  such  a  way  that  if  a  citizen  were  to  do  the 
same  we  would  put  him  in  jail?  Is  it  really  possible  that  the 
moral  standards  insisted  upon  by  the  good  citizen  are  merely 
elaborations  of  the  conduct  of  the  jungle,  determined  only  by 
self-interest? 

In  defending  the  position  of  the  plain  man  with  respect 
to  national  morality,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that  moral 
conduct  is  not  so  heartlessly  selfish  as  the  philosophy  of 
"  Realpolitik "  would  have  us  believe,  that  communities  are 
under  moral  law  as  truly  as  individuals,  and  that  there  is  a 
real  community  of  life  among  the  nations. 

Without  going  into  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  egoistic 
theory  of  morals,  which  reduces  all  good  conduct  to  the  desire 
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of  life  to  survive  and  experience  happiness — for  whole  libraries 
have  been  written  on  the  subject — we  may  bring  forward  some 
considerations  which  seem  fatal  to  this  theory.  When  it  is 
asserted  that  all  life,  from  the  jungle  to  the  nation,  is  of  a  piece 
and  guided  by  the  same  egoistic  principles,  the  answer  is  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  there  is,  between  the  conduct  of  the 
tiger  hunting  his  prey  and  the  citizen  seeking  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  his  own  nature,  a  difference  not  of  degree  but  of 
kind.  The  one  is  the  conduct  of  sentient  life,  the  other  of 
intelligent;  the  one  is  dominated  by  appetites,  the  other  by 
ideal  ends.  And,  in  the  second  place,  as  a  matter  of  natural 
history,  such  purely  selfish  ends  do  not  include  the  whole 
conduct  even  of  the  most  primitive  types  of  Ufe.  The  most 
primordial  forms  of  life  have  two  functions,  nutrition  and 
reproduction,  one  of  which  is  selfish  and  the  other  unselfish. 
The  primitive  life  germ  surrounding  its  food  may  be  spoken 
of  as  purely  selfish  in  its  conduct,  it  subserves  only  its  own 
survival.  The  same  germ  segregating  certain  of  its  cells  in  the 
act  of  reproduction  is  purely  unselfish  in  its  conduct,  since 
it  is  giving  of  its  life  that  there  may  be  other  lives.  This 
principle  of  conduct  is  characteristic  of  all  life.  The  flowering 
of  the  trees  does  not  minister  to  their  own  life.  It  is  nature's 
most  beautiful  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  species.  Yet  it 
adds  nothing  to  the  Hfe  of  the  individual  tree.  The  same  thing 
is  to  be  traced  through  all  parent  life,  the  tigress  suckling  her 
cubs  and  defending  them,  and  the  eagle  teaching  her  young 
to  fly,  until  we  come  to  that  crown  of  unselfish  conduct — 
mother  love  in  the  human  species.  To  remember  that  this 
conduct,  which  adds  nothing  to  the  life  of  the  individual  but 
does  add  to  the  larger  Hfe  of  the  species,  is  wrought  into  all 
life,  will  help  us  to  see  that  life  is  not  so  incurably  selfish  as  the 
reafists  would  paint  it. 

Further,  the  double  standard — survival  and  happiness — 
which  is  used  by  the  author,  is  really  a  confession  of  the 
theory's  weakness,  though  it  serves  the  purpose  of  making  it 
plausible.  Survival  and  happiness  should  have  been  reduced 
to  a  common  principle,  or  at  least  the  organic  relation  of  the 
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two  should  have  been  shown.  As  it  is,  "survival"  is  made  to 
do  duty  for  one  set  of  moral  facts,  and  what  it  cannot  compass 
is  left  to  the  other,  ''happiness."  Thus,  ''survival"  cannot 
explain  such  conduct  as  involves  the  loss  or  serious  impairment 
of  hf e,  and  which  stiU  has  the  imiversal  approval  of  enhghtened 
conscience,  such  as  an  engineer  giving  his  life  that  his  pas- 
sengers may  escape,  a  patriot  dying  that  his  country  may  be 
free,  a  martyr  facing  the  stake  and  faggot  rather  than  turn 
traitor  to  his  faith.  In  all  these  cases  the  law  of  survival, 
which  Mr.  Carman  holds  so  sacred,  is  set  aside,  and  yet  the 
conduct  is  approved  by  every  enlightened  conscience.  But 
what  is  the  dominating  principle  in  such  conduct?  The  only 
answer  which  such  a  theory  of  morahty  can  give  is  "hap- 
piness," the  happiness  of  reaUzing  a  desire.  They  wished  to 
be  true  and  loyal  to  their  feUows  or  their  country  or  their 
faith,  and  because  such  was  their  desire  they  would  be 
unhappy  until  they  realized  it  and  happy  in  doing  it.  Now, 
quite  apart  from  the  strange  calculation  of  happiness  which 
this  philosophy  demands  of  the  man  who  is  giving  up  his  life 
and  cutting  off  years  of  possible  happiness  for  the  sake  of  a 
happiness  which  lasts  but  for  an  hour  and  is  mingled  with  the 
tortures  and  agonies  of  a  cruel  death,  it  must  be  evident  that 
it  is  not  happiness  at  all  which  such  conduct  aims  at.  The 
condition  of  this  happiness  which  comes  from  the  realization 
of  a  desire  expressing  the  full  choice  and  determination  of  a 
man,  is  that  he  first  set  his  heart  upon  some  ideal  end,  some 
purpose  which  he  freely  conceives  and  chooses  for  himself. 
Of  course,  when  he  does  this,  the  realization  of  it  brings  hap- 
piness, but  it  is  only  because  he  has  freely  chosen  an  end — 
in  these  cases  other  than  happiness — that  he  finds  the  thought 
of  it  pleasant  and  happiness  in  its  reahzation.  But  this  is  to 
say  that  if  "survival"  does  not  cover  such  cases  neither  does 
"happiness." 

Again,  such  an  expression  as  "their  single  duty  is  to 
survive"  sounds  very  strange.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  always 
true  of  individuals.  Some,  the  pubhc  conscience  thinks,  have 
no  right  to  survive,  and  so  are  despatched.    Many  a  man,  such 
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as  in  the  cases  suggested  above,  believes  that  it  is  not  his  duty 
to  survive,  and  we  applaud  his  conduct  as  the  acme  of  virtue. 
If  survival  be  a  duty,  for  the  majority  it  is  a  duty  which  does 
not  require  a  particularly  active  conscience  to  enforce.  It  is 
usually  sufficiently  looked  after  by  primary  instincts  which 
we  share  with  lower  orders  of  life.  The  peculiar  mark  of  all  the 
later  phases  of  conduct  which  we  esteem  as  duties  is  the  quality 
of  "  oughtness "  which  attaches  to  them  when  conceived. 
Whence  comes  this  sense  of  oughtness  which  attaches  to  so 
many  phases  of  conduct?  It  is  not  a  more  highly  evolved 
and  elaborated  sense  of  prudence,  for  between  "  I  like  "  and 
''I  ought"  there  is  a  difference,  not  merely  of  degree  but  of 
kind.  The  question  of  how  a  sense  of  prudence — the  desire 
to  survive  and  be  happy — has  evolved  into  the  awe-inspiring 
mandates  of  conscience,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained 
by  any  of  the  advocates  of  the  naturalistic  theory  of  morality. 

As  has  been  hinted,  the  fatal  weakness  of  this,  and  every 
similar  theory  of  morals,  Hes  in  its  tacit  indi\'idualism.  It 
assumes  that  conduct  must  aim  either  at  the  good  of  self  or 
the  good  of  others,  and  that,  therefore,  morality  must  be  either 
egoistic  or  altruistic.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the 
universal  application  of  altruism  would  soon  turn  the  world 
into  a  veritable  wilderness,  and  therefore  he  pins  his  faith  to 
egoism  and  ffiids  a  support  for  the  ''Realpolitik"  of  imperial- 
ism. But  must  we  choose  between  egoism  and  altruism? 
May  we  not  transcend  the  point  where  we  see  conduct  to  be 
either  egoistic  or  altruistic?  This  we  may  do  by  viewing  a 
community  of  life  as  an  organism  in  which  individuals  are 
members  one  of  another. 

Indeed,  we  know  nothing  of  purely  individual  life.  The 
mere  individual  is  a  purely  logical  abstraction,  and  as  such  has 
never  existed  and  never  can  exist  in  this  world.  He  stands 
vitaUy  and  organically  bound  up  with  the  Ufe  of  his  fellows. 
Without  them  he  never  could  have  come  into  life.  Only 
through  them  has  he  been  able  to  become  conscious  of  his  own 
individuahty.  His  life  work,  his  education,  his  purposes,  his 
ideals,  are  vitally  related  to  the  community  of  life  of  which  he 
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is  a  member.  The  traditions,  the  ideals,  the  methods,  the  work 
of  the  community,  have  a  Ufe  in  which  he  shares  and  upon 
which  he  depends.  Organic  social  life,  in  which  individuals 
are  members  and  organs,  is  in  some  form  or  other  the  unit 
of  moral  life.    The  mere  individual,  as  such,  is  an  impossibility. 

When,  therefore,  we  view  human  life  in  this  light,  we  have 
transcended  the  limits  of  egoism  and  altruism.  In  place  of 
the  good  of  the  individual  opposed  to  the  good  of  another 
individual,  we  have  the  immediate  good  of  the  individual 
opposed  to  the  good  of  the  community  life  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  Because  the  individual  has  the  power  of  abstraction, 
and  consequently  of  thinking  of  himself  as  isolated  from  his 
community,  he  may  set  his  own  immediate  and  personal  in- 
terests over  against  the  interests  of  the  larger  life  of  his 
community.  This  is  how  the  conflict  of  prudence  and  duty 
arises, — it  is  a  conflict  of  the  individual's  immediate  personal 
interests  with  those  of  the  larger  social  life  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  demand  of  this  larger  life  comes  to  him  with  the  author- 
itative declaration  of  a  duty  binding  upon  him  because  it  is 
the  demand  of  life  that  is  truly  his.  This  is  the  source  of  all 
moral  law, — the  demands  of  the  larger  life  in  which  alone  the 
individual  can  live  and  realize  his  nature. 

Thus,  duty  is  not  to  be  guided  by  either  enhghtened 
egoism  or  altruism,  but  by  the  good  of  the  commimity  life  in 
which  both  ego  and  alter  are  members  and  organs.  It  is  a 
reality,  because  the  larger  social  life  in  which  the  individual 
lives  and  in  which  alone  he  can  realize  himself  is  a  reality,  and 
it  is  binding  upon  him  for  it  is  truly  his  life,  as  truly  as  the  life 
of  an  organism  is  the  life  of  an  organ. 

Even  if  it  be  granted  that  duty  is  not  a  mirage,  the 
position  of  the  unsophisticated  citizen  can  be  maintained  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  nations  only  if  we  can  show  that  duty 
is  not  confined  to  the  conduct  of  individual  persons  but  is 
applicable  to  the  conduct  of  communities  as  well.  That  duty 
has  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  communities,  in  some  respects 
at  any  rate,  is  evident  from  the  judgements  we  pass  on  commu- 
nities and  corporations  within  the  state    whose  conduct  is 
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detrimental  to  its  life.  A  community  of  thieves  may  be  per- 
fectly moral  in  their  conduct,  the  one  with  the  other,  though 
their  common  life  is  devoted  to  preying  upon  the  pubUc.  We 
condemn  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  community,  however, 
no  matter  how  much  honour  they  may  have  among  them- 
selves. Similarly,  we  brand  certain  corporations  as  immoral. 
We  speak  of  them  as  stealing  from  the  state.  The  inamorality 
of  their  conduct  is  not  constituted  by  its  violation  of  commonly 
accepted  moral  maxims,  but  is  to  be  traced  ultimately  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  state.  The 
state  is  the  larger  life  in  which  such  communities  and  corpo- 
rations live,  and  by  which  they  are  made  possible.  They  are 
disloyal  to  the  larger  life  upon  which  their  existence  depends, 
and  such  disloyalty,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  personally 
gain  by  it,  constitutes  their  immorality. 

In  case  two  conununities  within  the  state  find  their 
interests  clashing,  and  fall  to  fighting  it  out  in  such  a  way  as 
to  impair  the  health  of  the  state,  the  state  speedily  brings  to 
bear  upon  them  what  force  it  can  to  suppress  the  conflict. 
But  the  state  will  not  interfere  in  every  such  conflict  arising 
out  of  a  clash  of  interests.  Two  commercial  corporations, 
each  interested  in  the  control  of  a  conunon  market,  may 
commence  a  commercial  war,  and  wage  it  so  relentlessly  that 
it  only  ceases  when  one  of  them  is  rendered  hors  de  combat. 
But  unless  it  interferes  with  the  well-being  of  the  state  no 
attempt  is  made  to  suppress  it.  So  long  as  it  is  fair  competition, 
it  means  that  both  parties  are  waging  a  war  on  economic 
conditions  in  order  that  the  cost  of  production  may  be  reduced, 
in  which  the  public  are  advantaged  even  if  one  corporation  is 
put  out  of  business  in  the  process.  But  suppose  that  two 
corporations  working  together  in  the  production  of  a  staple  of 
consumption,  such  as  the  Miners'  Union  and  the  mine  owners, 
in  the  production  of  coal,  find  their  interests  clashing  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  strike  or  lock-out  results,  which  is  prolonged 
for  months,  and  the  price  of  the  coal  is  forced  up  and  factories 
have  to  close  down  and  the  whole  trade  of  the  country,  in  some 
measure,  suffers.    In  such  a  case  the  state  may  find  it  difficult 
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to  act  because  it  recognizes  the  freedom  of  labour  and  the 
individual  ownership  of  property,  but  it  will  do  whatever  it 
can  to  make  peace.  Public  opinion,  apart  from  class  sym- 
pathies, condemns  such  a  method  of  settling  differences  which 
so  seriously  dislocate  the  trade  of  the  country.  If  one  province 
within  the  nation  found  itself  differing  with  its  neighbour 
over  a  boundary  question,  and  though  each  found  it  to  its 
advantage  to  have  as  much  of  the  territory  in  question  as 
possible,  the  nation  to  which  both  belonged  would  not  permit 
them  to  fall  to  fighting  it  out.  It  would  demand  that  such 
differences  be  submitted  to  the  federal  courts,  and  would  back 
up  the  demand  by  superior  force. 

By  what  right  does  the  state  make  these  demands  of 
communities  within  itself?  Not,  surely,  by  the  right  of  might, 
for  might  never  yet  did  make  a  right  in  which  the  weaker 
party  acquiesced.  Rather  it  is  by  the  right  of  the  organic 
relation  of  the  whole  to  its  parts,  or  of  the  organism  to  its 
members.  These  communities  within  the  state  are  dependent 
upon  it  for  their  existence  ;  their  possibihties  of  successful 
development  rest  upon  the  state's  integrity.  This  organic 
relation  of  the  state  and  its  smaller  communities,  which  is  the 
state's  authority  in  enforcing  its  demands  upon  them,  is,  at 
the  same  time,  the  foundation  of  all  duties  binding  upon 
communities  in  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  state.  The 
moral  law  for  all  such  communities  on  its  negative  side  is, 
thou  shalt  not  trespass  against  the  life  of  thy  state  and  on  its 
positive  side,  thou  shalt  love  thy  state. 

Thus,  while  certain  forms  of  community  conduct  are 
branded  as  bad  and  suppressed  by  the  superior  force  of  the 
state,  it  would,  however,  be  an  unwarranted  assumption  to  say 
that  they  were  wrong  because  they  were  punished  or  suppressed 
by  the  force  of  the  state.  It  is  not  the  punishment  that  makes 
the  wrong,  but  the  wrong  that  makes  the  punishment,  in  reason- 
ably conducted  life.  Conduct  can  never  be  made  moral  by 
the  demands  of  a  superior  force.  Between  the  feeling  of  out- 
ward compulsion  and  inner  "oughtness"  there  is  a  difference 
so  radical  that  generations  of  experience  consolidated  by  hered- 
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ity  cannot  bridge  the  gulf.  The  cringing  spirit  of  slaves, 
whipped  for  generations,  is  not  of  the  same  kind  as  the  august 
reverence  of  a  good  man  for  the  mandator>^  declarations  of 
moral  reason.  The  utmost  that  law  enforced  by  physical 
rewards  and  punishments  can  do,  is  to  interpret  the  Ufe  of  a 
man  to  himself,  or  of  a  community  to  itself. 

Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  of  so-caUed  moral  conduct 
on  the  part  of  conmaunities  within  the  state  which  is  not  moral 
in  any  true  sense.  Corporations  abstain  from  plundering  the 
public  oft^n  only  because  of  the  wholesome  fear  they  have  for 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  They  do  not  do  wrong  because  they 
cannot  do  it  successfully.  When  they  are  more  perfectly 
moralized  they  act  out  of  regard  for  the  moral  law  quite 
irrespective  of  the  force  with  which  the  stat€  supports  it.  In 
the  meantime,  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  may  serv^e  as  a 
schoolmaster  with  them.  But  right  is  right,  regardle^  of 
might,  among  indi\'iduals  and  communities  within  the  nation. 
Moral  law  is  real,  whether  backed  up  by  physical  force  or  not. 
When  morahty  ceases  where  force  ends,  it  is  to  be  branded  as 
a  most  rudimentary  type.  The  morahty  which  demands  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  to  enforce  it,  is,  indeed,  not  morahty 
at  aU,  though  it  may  have  the  promise  of  morality  in  it. 

So  far  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  morality  is  a 
feature  of  social  life  constituted  by  the  organic  relation  of 
the  individual  with  a  larger  life.  Where  we  have  such  a 
relationship  of  inteUigent  life  with  life,  we  have  the  reahty 
of  moral  law.  We  have  also  tried  to  show  that  this  is  true 
of  individual  commimities  of  life  in  relation  to  the  larger  life 
of  the  nation.  Now,  we  have  to  ask,  is  the  nation — and  here 
we  are  thinking  of  civihzed  nations — so  constituted  that  moral 
law  is  binding  upon  it?  Is  its  life  dependent  upon  any  larger 
life  to  which  it  is  organically  related  and  in  which  relation 
alone  it  can  reaUze  its  fulness  of  life?  If  this  be  true,  moral 
law  is  as  binding  upon  the  conduct  of  the  nation  as  it  is  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  individual  man  h\Tng  in  the  most  perfectly 
organized  society.  That  law  will  be  the  law  of  the  health  of 
the  larger  life. 
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That  there  is  some  sort  of  community  of  life  among 
civilized  nations  is  evident  from  such  considerations  as  may 
arise  when  we  consider  their  economic  and  intellectual  life. 
The  present  economic  life  of  these  nations  is  made  possible 
by  international  trade;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
fullest  realization  of  the  economic  capacities  of  the  nation  is 
dependent  upon  such  trade.  The  economic  relations  of  these 
nations  are  such  that  the  impairment  of  the  health  of  one  will 
be  felt  by  all.  The  Boer  war  and  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
entailed  economic  losses  which  have  been  felt  in  some  measure 
by  all  the  nations  whose  economic  life  is  touched  by  these 
countries.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  nations 
ought  to  trade  with  one  another.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do, 
and  find  it  mutually  advantageous  to  do  so.  Trade  has  so 
bound  them  together  that  serious  injury  to  the  economic  life 
of  one  is  felt  in  the  economic  life  of  another. 

The  same  is  true,  and  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree,  of  the 
world  of  thought.  With  our  multiplied  and  rapidly  multi- 
plying avenues  of  international  communication,  the  thought 
of  one  nation  rapidly  becomes  the  thought  of  another. 
Science,  philosophy,  and  art  have  long  since  broken  all  national 
barriers,  and  make  their  contributions  to  the  enrichment  of 
life  in  aU  civilized  nations.  How  much  the  thought  life  of  one 
nation  is  dependent  upon  the  thought  of  others  may,  in  some 
measure,  be  realized  if  we  endeavour  to  sum  up  the  contributions 
which  other  nations  have  made  to  it.  Every  nation  learns 
from  every  other.  This  solidarity  of  thought  is  confessed  in 
our  often-used  expression  "Western  civiUzation."  Again,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  what  ought  to  be  but  of  fact.  There  is  a 
soUdarity  of  thought  among  civilized  nations,  as  there  is  an 
economic  sohdarity  by  which  each  profits  and  by  which  alone 
the  life  of  a  nation  can  fulfil  its  capacities.  Such  features  of  in- 
ternational life  are  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  there  is  a 
real  community  of  life  among  civilized  nations.  Their  present 
fulness  of  life  would  be  impossible  apart  from  such  relations, 
and  upon  them  depends  the  reaUzation  of  a  yet  fuller  life. 
The  path  of  progress  for  the  nation  Ues  along  the  line  of 
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participation  in  this  community  of  nations.  Here,  then,  is  the 
ground  of  all  morality,  an  individual — in  this  case  a  nation — 
which  is  made  what  it  is  by  a  larger  life  and  upon  which  it 
depends  for  fuller  realization. 

It  will  be  urged  that  the  larger  life  in  which  the  nation 
participates  stands  related  to  it  in  quite  a  different  way  from 
that  of  the  nation  to  individuals  or  conmiunities  within  itself. 
The  nation  is  organized  and  may  be  fitly  described  as  an 
organism :  the  other  is  without  governmental  organization  and 
has  no  body  of  articulated  laws  which  are  intended  to  conserve 
its  life  and  which  it  backs  up  by  superior  force.  It  is  customary 
to  speak  of  a  nation  as  a  social  ultimate,  just  for  the  reason 
that  international  Hfe  has  no  such  governmental  organization. 
But  this  disabihty  does  not  absolve  the  nation  from  moral 
obhgation  to  the  international  community.  Be  this  life  ever 
sp  poorly  organized  for  purposes  of  government  and  self- 
protection,  it  is  still  the  larger  hfe  of  the  nation  upon  whose 
welfare  it  is  dependent  and  in  which  alone  it  can  come  to 
fulness  of  life.  To  say  that  international  life  is  unorganized 
because  it  has  not  arrived  at  governmental  organization,  is  to 
say  that  it  is  not  organized  at  all  because  it  is  not  perfectly 
organized.  But  no  state  is  perfectly  organized.  Every  mer- 
chant ship  and  liner  plying  the  oceans,  every  intemationpl 
road  and  railway  and  telegraph  and  postal  route,  every  method 
for  exchanging  commodities  or  ideas,  every  university  and 
printing  press,  every  embassy  and  consulate  is  an  articulation 
of  the  organic  nature  of  international  life. 

The  want  of  governmental  organization  simply  precludes 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  expressive  of  international  health 
by  physical  force,  and  the  education  which  comes  through 
the  articulation  and  enforcement  of  these  laws.  But  the  health 
of  this  international  community  is  as  precious  as  if  it  had  such 
governmental  organization  as  would  place  the  power  of  the 
sword  in  its  hand  and  suppress  every  form  of  conduct  among 
states  inimical  to  its  well-being;  and  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual nation  is  just  as  much  dependent  upon  it.  Even  if 
the  laws  expressive  of  this  international  community's  health 
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are  not  articulated  in  a  code  of  international  laws  backed  up  by 
international  force,  they  are  real,  just  as  the  laws  of  physical 
health  were  real  long  before  they  were  announced  by  students  of 
hygiene.  Force  does  not  make  them,  it  only  causes  them  to 
be  respected  and,  in  a  measure,  obeyed.  They  are  not  made 
by  international  tribunals,  but  simply  expressed.  They  inhere 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  community  life  and  are  the  laws  of 
its  well-being.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  individual  citizen  to 
abstain  from  such  conduct  as  is  detrimental  to  the  life  of  the 
nation,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  abstain  from  all  such 
conduct  as  proves  injurious  to  the  larger  international  life 
with  which  the  nation  is  organically  related.  The  question  of 
force  does  not  enter  into  the  question  of  duty.  If  a  man  is 
to  act  according  to  moral  law  he  will  not  work  wickedness  in 
the  nation  even  if  he  can  evade  the  law;  so  if  a  nation  is  to 
act  morally  it  will  not  work  wickedness  in  the  community  of 
nations  even  if  there  be  no  such  codified  international  law  as 
to  forbid  it,  and  no  such  organized,  international  force  as  to 
prevent  it. 

Another  feature  of  national  life  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  international  community,  seems  to  be  that  to  one 
there  are  definite  bounds  whereas  to  the  other  there  are  not. 
We  know  where  a  nation  begins  and  ends,  and  the  number  of 
souls  in  it,  but  we  cannot  draw  any  precise  bounds  to  the 
international  community.  This  might  seem  sufficient  reason 
for  calling  in  question  the  reality  of  the  international  commun- 
ity. But  does  not  the  same  thing  obtain  in  national  community 
life?  The  precise  limits  of  national  community  life  is  really 
a  geographical  and  statistical  illusion.  Within  these  precise 
limits  and  among  the  precise  number  of  persons  constituting 
the  nation,  there  is  a  common  government.  But  a  common 
government  does  not  necessarily  mean  anything  more  than  the 
most  superficial  community  of  life.  Its  strong  arm  may  tie 
people  together  in  an  external  way,  but  it  never  can  make 
Russians  of  Poles  or  Germans  of  Alsatians.  In  reality,  within 
the  nation  there  are  all  degrees  of  community  of  life,  from  those 
whose  every  interest  is  identified  with  the  life  of  the  nation 
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down  to  those  who  do  not  care  a  button  whether  this  nation 
or  that  rules  over  them.  Some  living  in  one  nation  have  more 
interest  in  the  life  of  another.  At  any  rate,  there  seems  to 
be  as  much  community  of  life  between  a  South  American 
Republic  and  the  community  of  nations,  as  between  a  Dorset 
yokel  and  the  British  Empire.  If  the  welfare  of  the  Empire 
constitutes  a  duty  binding  upon  him,  by  the  same  token  the 
welfare  of  the  international  coromunity  makes  a  demand  on 
Hayti  or  Peru.  Indeed,  you  cannot  set  precise  bounds  to  any 
community  of  life;  all  such  must  be  more  or  less  arbitrary. 
The  family  includes  parents  and  children,  but  what  of  children's 
children  and  servants?  Carried  out  on  the  same  line  the 
community  might  be  enlarged  indefinitely. 

The  precision  of  limits  in  the  case  of  the  nation  is  made 
possible  by  its  governmental  organization.  But  the  organ- 
ization necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  by 
suppressing  the  enemies  of  its  Ufe  is  not  the  most  important 
feature  in  a  community  life,  though  it  is  a  decided  advantage 
to  it.  There  must  be  a  community  of  life  before  there  can  be 
such  an  organization.  It  is  a  measure  undertaken  by  a  com- 
munity which  already  exists  for  safeguarding  its  life. 

The  ground  of  moral  obhgation  in  the  dealings  of  one 
nation  with  another  is  not  mere  self-interest — its  own  survival 
and  happiness — ^nor  is  it  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  another 
nation  above  its  own,  but  an  interest  in  the  international 
community  life  through  which  the  nation  has  become  what  it 
is  and  which  is  necessary  to  the  realization  of  its  capacities. 
As  the  conduct  of  citizen  with  citizen  ought  to  be  such  that 
it  does  not  impoverish  or  impair  the  well-being  of  the  nation, 
so  the  conduct  of  one  nation  with  another  ought  to  be  such  as 
does  not  impoverish  or  impair  the  well-being  of  the  inter- 
national community  in  which  it  Uves. 

Robert  W.  Dickie 


CUI  BONO 

At  times  I  envy  the  untutored  boor 

Who  drags  his  living  from  the  niggard  sod, 

Follows  his  father's  calling,  dull  and  poor, 
Trusts  in  his  father's  faith,  his  father's  God. 

All  unperplexed  by  Logic's  bitter  sum, 

Nor  bound  by  Reason's  fetters  past  release. 

He  takes  his  hfe  and  labour  as  they  come. 
And  lives,  and  loves,  and  prays — and  dies — in  peace. 

No  futile  stumblings  after  Source  or  Cause 
Are  his,  no  gropings  in  great  caverns  dim 

For  hidden  Answers :  Israel's  faith  and  laws, 
Good  for  his  father,  are  still  good  for  him. 

In  me  there  bums  a  fitful,  puny  spark 

Of  something  that  by  grace  is  called  a  Mind, 

Leading  me,  awed  and  stumbling,  through  the  dark 
To  seek  an  answer  that  I  cannot  find. 

The  feeble  flicker  of  cold  Reason's  fight 

But  serves  to  show  how  limitless  the  gloom ; 

It  conjures  up  huge  shadows  in  the  night 
And  leads  me  on  to  nothing — but  a  Tomb. 

The  thoughtless  boor  across  the  void  can  bring 
A  tale  of  something  fairly,  squarely  done — 

I  spend  my  days  in  sometimes  pondering 

"What  is  the  Answer?"  sometimes,  "Is  there  one?" 

W.   F.   Steedman 
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A  MONG  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  pass  Isle-aux- 
^"^  Coudres  every  year,  not  even  the  hundreds  know  it  is  the 
most  historic  of  all  Canadian  islands.  It  is  the  home  of 
folklore,  story,  and  romance.  Its  population  forms  one 
of  the  purest  and  most  primitive  of  French-Canadian  com- 
munities. It  has  always  bred  a  splendid  race  of  seamen. 
It  was  the  last  stronghold  of  the  fighting  smugglers,  who 
survived  there  in  affluence  and  power  down  to  the  final 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  and  best  authenticated  apparitions 
ever  reported  by  believers  in  either  modem  miracles,  second 
sight,  or  psychical  research.  And  it  played  a  notable  part 
in  Pitt's  great  Empire  Year  of  1759.  At  that  time  it  was 
the  rendezvous,  first  for  the  vanguard  and  then  for  the  rear- 
guard, of  the  mightiest  British  fleet  which  had  ever  yet  crossed 
the  seas.  The  famous  Captain  Cook  was  the  first  British 
officer  to  take  soundings  along  its  shore.  Guy  Carleton 
commanded  its  first  garrison.  Saunders  and  Wolfe  passed 
through  its  channel  with  a  hundred  and  forty-one  sail,  night 
and  day,  for  a  whole  week.  And  it  was  also  the  place  which 
would  have  been  held  by  the  British  army  through  the 
winter,  in  case  of  failure  against  Quebec. 

But  this  is  only  the  merest  glance  at  the  shorter  part 
of  its  history,  during  the  British  regime  of  a  century  and 
a  half.  It  was  a  much  more  important  place  still,  during 
the  whole  of  the  French  regime  of  two  centuries  and  a  quarter. 
It  was  a  universal  landmark,  port  of  call,  pilot  and  signal 
station.  Its  anchorage  was  so  preeminently  the  best 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  old  ship  channel  up  the  St. 
Lawrence,  that  it  became  known  to  every  seaman  simply 
as  "L€  Mouillage,"  just  as  if  there  was  no  other.  The 
cliffs  behind  this  anchorage  afforded  the  best  view  of  the 
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greatest  natural  catastrophe  of  all  our  historic  ages,  when 
the  whole  seaward  front  of  the  mountain  opposite,  across 
the  narrow  channel,  fell  headlong  into  the  water  at  the 
climax  of  the  stupendous  earthquakes  of  1663.  The  name 
of  Les  Eboulements  commemorates  this  to  the  present 
day.  Champlain  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Isle-aux-Coudres, 
when  passing  to  and  fro,  in  his  unceasing  efforts  to  Ivave  the 
foundations  of  Canada  well  and  truly  laid  at  Quebec.  And 
Jacques  Cartier  gave  it  its  present  name  during  the  same 
celebrated  voyage  of  discovery  in  which  he  first  brought 
the  name  of  St.  Lawrence  into  Canadian  geography. 

He  was  a  fine  seaman,  and  his  descriptions  will  bear 
comparison  with  those  of  any  other  explorer  of  his  age.  He 
mentions  that  this  little  island  was  under  the  north  shore, 
with  a  small  bay  and  level  strand,  and  that  the  Indians 
had  many  fisheries  for  the  little  white  whale,  or  ''white 
porpoise,"  as  it  is  mistakenly  called.  He  goes  on  to  notice 
the  strength  of  the  currents  round  the  island,  their  ebb  and 
flood  reminding  him  of  the  tides  at  Bordeaux.  He  finds 
the  soil  rich  and  well  wooded,  especially  with  hazel  trees, 
on  which  he  decides  upon  a  name — Hazel  Island,  Isle-aux- 
Coudres.  Here  is  the  original  entry  he  made  in  the  log 
of  his  ship.  La  Grande  H ermine,  for  the  6th  of  September, 

1535,   exactly   as   he   wrote   it: — " .une   ysle   qui 

est  bort  a  la  terre  du  Nort,  qui  faict  une  petite  baye  et  couche 

de  terre se  f aist  es  environs  de  la  dicte  ysle 

grand  pescherie  de  Adhothuys.  II  y  a  aussi  grant  courant 
es  environs  de  ladicte  ysle  comme  devant  Bordeaux  de  flo 

et  ebbe une  moulte  bonne  terre  et  grasse,  plaine 

de  beaulx  et  grandz  arbres y  a  plusieurs  couldres 

f ranches Et   parce   la   nommasmes   I'ysle   es 

Couldres." 

I  think  a  place  that  has  played  its  part  in  all  these 
great  events,  and  that  appears  to  have  been  of  immemorial 
antiquity  among  the  Indians  before  the  white  man  ever 
came,  must  have  some  interest  for  Canadians  who  value 
the  history  of  their  own  country.     But  I  hasten  to  add  that 
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there  is  nothing  to  attract  the  merely  sightseeing  tourist, 
who  needn't  bother  about  a  visit  that  won't  confer  any 
guidebook  glory  on  the  visitor.  Besides,  there  is  no  train 
on  the  mainland  and  no  steamer  to  the  island,  which  can 
be  reached  only  by  schooner  or  canoe,  and  which,  when 
reached,  is  found  to  boast  no  cabs,  no  bus,  no  boarding- 
house,  no  bar,  nor  even  corner  groceries. 

There  is  one  splendid  view  of  magnificent  Laurentian 
scenery.  But  this  can  be  enjoyed,  in  a  modified  form, 
without  leaving  the  Saguenay  steamer.  The  true  appeal 
is  to  the  romance  of  history,  with  all  its  stirring  grandeur 
and  intimate  personal  charm.  And  there  are  few  places 
anj^where,  especially  in  the  New  World,  where  both  the  charm 
and  grandeur  are  so  delightfully  quickened  by  the  everyday 
surroundings  as  they  are  in  Isle-aux-Coudres,  which  is  itself 
a  living  Unk  with  the  past. 

Nothing  transports  us  to  a  bygone  worjd  like  an  old 
map.  Take  the  Map  of  Canada  and  the  North  Part  of 
Louisiana  with  the  Adjacent  Countrys,  which  Thos.  Jefferys, 
Geographer  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
compiled  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  just  before 
the  Conquest.  The  North  Part  of  Louisiana  came  up  to 
Lake  Superior,  and  Virginia  came  up  to  Lake  Michigan. 
Hudson's  Bay  was  the  only  place  which  was  practically 
the  same  then  as  it  is  now,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  an 
old-established  British  seaboard,  along  which  the  same 
sort  of  trade  in  primitive  products  has  been  carried  on  ever 
since,  down  to  Lord  Grey's  voyage  there  in  1910.  Labrador 
had  the  alternative  title  of  New  Britain,  and  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  bay  was  called  New  South  Wales  !  At  the  point 
where  the  Chinook  wind  begins  to  make  the  eastern  snows 
feel  the  warm  air  off  the  Japanese  Current  there  is  the  accurate 
remark  that  this  land  according  to  Mr.  Jeremiah  is  more 
temperate  than  Hudson's  Bay.  Beyond  Red  River,  the 
course  of  which  is  uncertain,  we  come  upon  The  Warriors' 
Track  from  the  River  of  the  West,  and,  beyond   that  again, 
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this  indication:  Hereabouts  are  supposed  to  be  the  Moun- 
tains of  Bright  Stones  mentioned  in  the  map  of  the  Indian 
Ochagach. 

How  far  away  it  all  seems  now,  both  in  time  and  space! 
Yet  there  is  a  wonderful  link  between  the  past  and  present 
in  Des  Barres,  who  was  an  oflficer  in  the  Royal  Americans 
and  one  of  Wolfe's  engineers,  who  was  making  maps  of 
Canada  before  Thos.  Jefferys^  map  was  published,  who, 
in  his  long  span  of  a  hundred  and  three  years,  actually  knew, 
on  the  one  hand,  members  of  his  own  Huguenot  family 
that  were  living  in  France  before  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  actually 
lived  more  than  fifteen  years  into  the  boyhood  of  Senator 
Wark,  who  recently  attended  the  unveiling  of  his  own  cen- 
tenarian portrait.  Thus  Des  Barres,  who  mapped  Isle-aux- 
Coudres  both  as  a  French  and  as  a  British  possession  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  also  a  personal  link  between  the  seven- 
teenth and  twentieth,  that  is,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
between  Champlain's  century  and  ours.  What  makes  him 
an  even  more  wonderful  link  is  that  he  knew  people  who 
were  living  many  years  nearer  the  time  of  Champlain  than 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  was.  For  in  his  extreme  youth  he  saw 
some  who  remembered  England  under  Cromwell,  while 
in  his  extreme  old  age  he  saw  a  man  who  was  to  know  Canada 
under  Lord  Grey. 

Now,  the  habitant  families  of  Isle-aux-Coudres  are  very 
much  like  Des  Barres,  in  being  human  links  of  the  eighteenth 
century  between  the  twentieth  and  seventeenth.  Indi- 
viduals die  and  the  surplus  population  goes  elsewhere.  But 
the  families  remain  unchanged.  They  are  a  prolific 
stock,  on  a  little  island  only  six  miles  by  three;  so  there  has 
never  been  any  room  for  new  stock  to  take  root  beside  them. 
They  still  have  grandsires  whose  own  familiar  grandsires 
knew  the  eighteenth  century  at  first  hand.  And  these 
grandsires  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  period  at  which 
the  island  was  divided  into  concessions,  personally  knew 
other  grandsires  who  could  remember  the  original  concession- 
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aires  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  great  immigra- 
tion arrived  from  France. 

It  may  be  news  to  a  good  many  people  that  the  habi- 
tants take  as  much  pride  in  the  Abb^  Tanguay's  Genealogie 
des  Families  Canadiennes  as  good  British  families  do  in 
Burke  or  Debrett.  Of  course,  the  Abba's  immense  com- 
pilation deals  with  a  very  different  social  order;  and  it  is 
mostly  made  up  of  extracts  from  parish  registers.  But 
still  the  habitant  is  proud,  and  rightly  so,  of  an  unblemished 
pedigree  for  at  least  two  centuries  or  more.  And  his  total 
absence  of  any  pretention  to  being  descended  from  anyone 
but  other  honest  habitants  goes  far  towards  making  him 
what  he  undoubtedly  is,  one  of  Nature's  truest  gentlemen. 

For  a  long  time  Isle-aux-Coudres  was  the  only  place 
on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  where  I  had  never  landed.  So 
I  was  doubly  pleased  when  I  found  that  I  was  at  last  able 
to  accept  the  third  annual  invitation  I  had  received  from 
the  good  cure,  whom  the  islanders  rightly  describe  as  "a 
man  with  a  heart  of  gold." 

I  left  the  Saguenay  steamer  at  Bale  St.  Paul,  where 
Jean  Coud4,  the  wharfinger,  who  says  his  name's  pronounced 
that  way  because  it's  spelt  John  Collins,  told  me  the  canoe 
was  waiting  to  cross  me  over  at  once.  The  crew  were  stow- 
ing away  the  last  of  the  cargo,  and  the  two  men  carry- 
ing the  paddles  down  to  the  beach  were  singing  a  song  of 
the  voyageurs.  So  here  I  was,  less  than  sixty  miles  below 
Quebec,  about  twenty  above  fashionable  Murray  Bay, 
(quite  close,  you  see,  to  at  least  one  Canadian  Peebles!) 
and  within  easy  hail  of  a  boatload  of  tourists,  yet  breathing 
quite  a  different  atmosphere  already. 

Baie  St.  Paul  and  its  surroundings  are  celebrated  for 
their  Gouffre,  which,  like  Le  Mouillage,  is  so  preeminent 
among  all  natural  features  of  its  own  kind  that  it  has  always 
been  known  simply  as  Le  Gouffre.  It  is  a  vast  mountain 
gorge,  opening  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  pointing  at  Isle-aux- 
Coudres,  four  miles  away,  across  furious  tidal  currents  which 
run  as  fast  as  nine  miles  an  hour  with  the  ebb  stream.     In  fine 
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weather  the  view  up  the  gorge  is  most  alluring,  as  your  eye 
follows  the  winding  passes,  which  rise  and  rise  into  the 
distance,  till  they  are  lost  to  sight  among  the  sentinel  blue 
peaks  more  than  three  thousand  feet  above  you.  But  in 
foul  weather  there  is  no  worse  cave  of  the  winds  along  the 
whole  St.  Lawrence;  and  the  terrific  nor' westers  rush  out 
of  it  like  a  host  of  roaring  lions. 

Luckily,  the  Gouffre  had  more  of  the  lamb  than  the 
lion  about  it  that  August  afternoon.  Nothing  looked  easier 
than  the  three  miles  of  water  between  us  and  Cap  Branche, 
which  is  the  north-west  comer  of  Isle-aux-Coudres.  The 
whole  island  is  really  a  tiny  tableland,  six  miles  long  and 
three  wide,  pointing  down  the  river,  and  tilted  over  towards 
the  south,  so  that  while  its  north  shore  is  all  sheer  cliff, 
rising  straight  up  to  almost  four  hundred  feet  in  one  place, 
its  south  shore  is  uniformly  low  and,  in  some  shelving  spots, 
looks  as  if  it  dipped  under  water  when  the  tide  is  high.  Our 
canoe  was  a  big,  roomy,  workmanlike  craft,  twenty  feet  long, 
four  in  the  beam  and  two  in  depth  amidships.  It  was  more 
of  a  boat  in  the  matter  of  propulsion,  as  oars  and  sails  were 
both  used.  The  rowlocks  were  raised  a  good  six  inches 
above  the  gunwale,  so  that  a  man  could  stand  up  and  thrust 
like  a  gondolier,  if  he  chose;  which  seemed  very  strange 
in  this  most  un-Venetian  neighbourhood. 

We  were  eight  men,  two  dogs,  and  one  baby  porpoise, 
which  had  been  caught  in  a  North  Shore  fishery  that  morning. 
But  this  was  only  the  live  ballast.  We  had  quite  as  much 
dead  weight,  in  the  shape  of  sacks  and  boxes ;  and  the  islanders 
were  hard  put  to  it  to  make  room  for  me  in  the  stem.  A 
good  Monseigneur  had  introduced  me  by  letter  as  some 
kind  of  a  savant.  And  I'm  afraid  I  fell  to  zero  in  their 
estimation  when  I  appeared  on  the  scene  without  any  of 
the  fancy  credentials  of  a  bald  head,  white  beard,  and  pair 
of  gold-rimmed  spectacles.  However,  when  they  found 
I  knew  the  river  comme  nous  autres,  that  I  remembered 
chose  So-and-So,  who  led  the  revenue  officers  such  a  sea- 
dance  all  about  it,  that  I  had  sailed  as  fourth  member  of 
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a  porpoise-hunting  crew  which  included  Homere,  Francois 
and  le  gros  Edouard,  and  that  I  had  once,  though  innocently, 
sailed  in  company  with  a  certain  notorious  vessel  whose 
tall  topmast,  bent  forward  like  a  fishing-rod  about  three 
feet  from  the  truck,  was  the  cause  of  her  undoing — 
'^BaUimer^ — of  course,  they  never  really  believed  "ce 
grand  hlagiLeur,  Eloi,''  when  he  said  "le  savant''  was 
the  man  coming  down  there  with  Jean  Coud^ — "hi'n  non!" 
And  when  the  breeze  sprang  up  they  handed  me  the  sheet 
of  the  spritsail,  and  a  good  broad-bladed  steering  paddle  too. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  carried  ashore  with  all  the  dignity 
befitting  an  honoured  guest  of  M.  le  cure,  whose  buckboard 
was  waiting  on  the  beach.  I'm  afraid  my  education  has 
been  sadly  neglected  in  the  matter  of  learning  how  to  de- 
harquer  gracefully  from  a  blown  man's  back  in  order  to 
embarquer  into  a  buckboard  that  is  being  wildly  hoppered 
by  a  plunging  horse  that  won't  stand  still.  But,  for  a  flying 
start,  we  did  pretty  weU;  and  the  time  in  which  we  covered 
the  two  miles  convinced  the  cure's  outdoor  factotum  that 
the  new  mare  was  a  first-rate  bargain,  after  all. 

The  cure  welcomed  me  with  both  hands  to  the  pres- 
hytere,  which,  even  for  a  presbytere,  was  noticeably  clean 
and  tidy.  The  chief  ornament  was  a  life-sized  portrait 
of  Louis  Quinze,  enfant,  painted  by  a  former  cure  in  the 
days  when  the  young  Louis  Quinze  was  beginning  with 
almost  as  much  religious  observance  as  Louis  Quatorze  had 
ended  with.  We  took  a  walk  round  the  glebe,  which  was 
the  same  sixty  acres  that  had  been  set  apart  for  the  purpose 
under  the  old  regime.  The  large,  new,  double-spired  church 
of  St.  Louis  was  built  by  another  cure,  good  Father  Pelletier, 
who  paid  two-thirds  of  the  cost  with  the  savings  of  a  life- 
time, twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  remaining  third  was 
raised  by  the  parishioners,  less  than  a  thousand  souls.  I 
looked  round  for  the  poor-box,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
the  cure,  who  said  I'd  have  to  come  again — perhaps  after 
they  had  had  a  visit  from  the  potato  blight.  There  were  neither 
rich  nor  poor  on  the  island,  and  the  only  beggars  they  ever 
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saw  there  were  those  who  came  over  occasionally  from  Bale 
St.  Paul.  There  was  no  doctor,  only  femmes  sages  and  a 
bone-setter.  The  only  serious  disease  was  old  age;  and 
even  that  was  not  considered  dangerous  much  before  ninety. 
There  was  no  lawyer ;  though  you  might  suppose  that  lawyers 
were  quite  indispensable  as  ministers  of  pleasant  vice  in  any 
community  of  French-Canadians,  who  go  to  law  as  gladly 
as  Italians  to  the  opera.  One  did  start  practice  here  some 
years  ago.     But  he  was  soon  found  dead  near  Bale  St.  Paul. 

The  cure  is  still  the  chief  man  of  the  island ;  the  Semin- 
aire  de  Quebec  has  owned  the  seigniory  since  1687;  the 
ecclesiastical  power  has  probably  enjoyed  a  longer  unbroken 
reign  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  America;  and,  granting 
the  right  or  expediency  of  churchly  rule  at  all,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  abused  in  its  little  principality  of  Isle- 
aux-Coudres.  The  first  cross  in  Canada  was  set  up  here 
in  1535,  a  year  before  the  one  commemorated  at  the  Ter- 
centenary of  Quebec.  And  mass  was  said  here,  at  intervals, 
by  ships'  chaplains,  from  that  time  on  for  the  next  two 
hundred  and  thirteen  years,  when  Father  Garrault  was 
appointed  the  first  regular  cure.  He  was  the  one  failure. 
He  wanted  his  people  to  cross  him  over  to  Bale  St.  Paul, 
on  the  pretext  of  visiting  a  sick  man  there.  But  the  people 
objected  that  Baie  St.  Paul  had  a  priest  of  its  own  and  that 
Father  Garrault  wanted  to  desert  them.  He  was  so  angry 
at  this  that  he  managed  to  get  the  island  interdicted  from 
the  sacraments  for  a  year.  But  the  people  were  right  and 
he  was  wrong,  for  he  never  set  foot  among  them  again. 

Father  Coquart  was  a  very  different  man,  and  shepherded 
his  flock  most  carefully  all  through  the  critical  times  of  the 
Conquest.  The  great  war  opened  auspiciously  for  France; 
and  there  was  plenty  of  good  news  from  the  front  in  1756, 
when  he  married  four  couples  within  two  days.  What 
songs,  what  minuets  and  cotillions  there  were!  The  whole 
island  was  afoot  for  three  times  round  the  clock  together! 

Ten  years  after  this,  P^re  La  Brosse,  the  great  apostle 
of  the  maritime  St.  Lawrence,  was  the  cure  in  charge.    And 
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sixteen  years  later  again,  on  the  wild  night  of  the  11th  and 
12th  of  April,  1782,  the  bell  of  Isle-aux-Coudres  began  tolling 
of  its  own  accord;  and  Father  Compain  got  up,  dressed  and 
went  down  to  the  beach  at  Le  Mouillage.  Here  he  waited 
patiently  till  a  canoe  from  Tadousac,  nearly  seventy  miles 
away,  came  in  with  the  corpse  of  Pere  La  Brosse.  The  crew 
said  Pere  La  Brosse  had  been  apparently  in  perfect  health 
at  nine  o'clock  the  night  before,  and  was  enjoying  a  game 
of  cards  with  them,  when  he  rose  from  the  table  suddenly, 
saying  that  they  were  to  come  for  his  body  at  midnight 
and  take  it  to  Isle-aux-Coudres,  where  they  would  find 
Father  Compain  waiting.  Their  journey  took  eleven  hours, 
and  was  made  in  perfect  safety,  despite  the  storm,  exactly 
as  he  had  promised  them.  The  knell  no  human  hand  was 
sounding  was  heard  that  midnight  wherever  Pere  La  Brosse 
had  served,  from  Isle-aux-Coudres  to  the  Bale  des  Chaleurs. 
There  are  still  some  old  folks  alive  to-day  who  had  the  tale 
from  those  whom  the  three  solemn  strokes  roused  from  their 
sleep  in  wondering  awe  at  Green  Island  and  Trois  Pistoles. 
And,  be  the  explanation  what  it  may,  that  is  the  evidence 
as  it  has  been  given,  again  and  again,  by  every  witness 
concerned,  without  a  word  of  contradiction,  for  the  last 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  years. 

The  annals  of  the  simple  little  parish  abound  with 
graphic  illustrations  of  the  all-pervading  influence  of  the 
Church.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  there  have  been  no 
differences  of  opinion  between  the  cure  and  his  parishioners, 
now  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Father  Garrault.  One  day 
an  astonishing  flight  of  ''white  partridges"  came  over  from 
the  hills;  and  everybody  that  had  a  gun  turned  out  to  shoot 
them.  The  great  chasseur  was  much  incensed  by  the  size 
of  the  cure's  bag,  and  stoutly  maintained  that  no  just  God 
would  ever  send  white  partridges  for  anyone  but  a  genuine 
chasseur  to  shoot.  But  as  the  cure's  real  offence  was  wiping 
the  genuine  chasseur's  eye,  the  ways  of  Providence  with 
partridges  must  still  remain  inscrutable  on  Isle-aux-Coudres. 
Then,   there   was   poor,   repentant,  young  Andr6   Pedneau, 
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who  stood  superciliously  at  the  door  of  the  church,  during 
high  mass,  and  refused  to  come  in  at  the  curi's  bidding. 
Suddenly  he  turned  and  went  home,  where  his  sister,  who 
was  alone  in  the  house,  saw  him  walk  down  to  the  beach, 
but  without  his  paddles.  Neither  he  nor  his  canoe  were 
ever   heard   of   again. 

But,  generally  speaking,  pastor  and  people  have  got 
on  exceedingly  well  together,  and  the  Church  has  always 
been  so  intimately  associated  with  every  feature  of  the 
people's  life  that  they  look  upon. it  as  part  of  themselves, 
and  themselves  as  part  of  it.  A  man  who  was  trying  to 
get  his  bearings,  to  show  me  the  site  of  an  obliterated  land- 
mark, and  who  wanted  to  get  Jacques  Cartier's  cross  in  line 
with  another  object,  didn't  ask  me  if  I  saw  the  cross,  but 
if  the  cross  saw  me.  I  remember  a  Green  Islander  using 
just  the  same  expression  when  I  was  at  the  tiller  heading 
for  the  cross  on  Cape  Trinity,  up  the  Saguenay.  This 
old  landmark  on  Isle-aux-Coudres  was  close  to  a  plot  of 
particularly  fertile  ground  which  the  habitant  owners  have 
never  cultivated  because  some  unknown  dead  lie  buried 
there  in  unknown  graves  and  Champlain's  naval  chaplain 
said  mass  there  three  centuries  ago.  On  the  cliff  above 
I  came  upon  a  house  with  the  inscription  Stella  Maris  over 
the  door,  evidently  in  reference  to  la  bonne  Ste.  Anne,  to 
whom  all  sea-faring  Normans,  Bretons,  and  French-Canadians 
pray  to  guard  them  against  the  perils  of  the  deep.  There 
is  a  grim  reminder  of  these  perils  over  the  entrance  to  the 
cemetery,  in  the  motto,  Pensez-y-bien,  which  is  flanked  by 
two  painted  skull-and-cross-bones.  But  every  schooner 
captain  here  wants  to  be  the  last  man  in  sight  to  take  in 
sail.     So  reminders  like  this  may  have  their  use  occasionally. 

The  Jacques  Cartier  cross,  perhaps  on  the  same  spot 
as  the  original,  makes  a  different  and  much  more  exalting 
appeal  to  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  from  Isle- 
aux-Coudres.  It  stands  far  out  on  the  neck  of  the  western 
reef,  where  the  perpetual  tides  sweep  in  so  close  that  there 
is  never  a  moment,  day  or  night,  when  the  choral  ebb  and 
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flow  are  not  chanting  litanies  before  it.  Thy  ways  are  in  the 
sea,  and  Thy  paths  in  the  great  waiers,  and  Thy  footsteps  are 
not  known. 

The  AngeliLS  was  ringing  as  I  turned  towards  the  pres- 
hytere  again.  The  peal  was  particularly  fine,  clear,  and 
yet  full-toned,  and  could  be  heard  for  miles  and  miles  in 
that  calm  evening. 

Laudo  Deum  venim, 

Plebem  voco,  congrego  clerum, 

Defunctos  ploro, 

Pestem  fugo,  festa  decoro. 

Aloft  in  their  twin  steeples  the  bells  exhorted  and 
implored  with  all  the  fervour  of  their  Godward  voices;  and 
stretched  out  loving  arms  of  sound,  as  if  they  longed  to 
throw  them  round  the  whole  of  their  faithful  little  island. 

Laudo  Deum  verum.  The  cure,  vicaire  and  I  sat 
late  that  night  on  the  steps  of  the  preshytere,  talking  of 
liturgies  and  church  estabhshment,  of  France  and  the  Con- 
cordat and  the  Associations  Bill,  of  Manning  and  Newman, 
Pusey  and  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  even  of  Dollinger 
and  the  Old-Cathohcs,  and  the  rapprochement  between 
the  Greek  and  Anglican  communions.  They  laughed  exu- 
berantly when  I  told  them  the  well-worn  story,  which  they 
had  never  heard,  that  all  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  reunion 
of  Christendom  by  means  of  this  famous  rapprochement 
were  nipped  in  the  bud  when  some  immaculate  Oxford  dons 
foimd  out,  to  their  unspeakable  horror,  that  the  Greek 
priests  were  using  oil  instead  of  soap! 

I  was  fain  to  confess  that  my  hturgical  knowledge 
was  very  recently  acquired  by  reading  Dom  Cabrol's  Origines 
Liturgiques,  and  that,  as  an  author,  I  took  the  deepest 
literary  interest  in  The  Modem  Reader^s  Bible.  And  then 
we  all  skated  lightly  over  a  little  thin  ice  and  made  a  new 
start.  The  curS,  who  is  now  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  was  one  of  the  best-informed  parish  priests  one  could 
wish  to  meet  in  a  day's  march  anywhere;  and  the  vicaire 
knew  his  province  like  a  book,  though   hardly  Welipolitik. 
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Defunctos  ploro.  How  many  times  the  predecessors 
of  the  present  bells  have  had  to  toll  for  missing  sailor  sons 
in  peace  and  war!  But  modern  craft  are  handier,  and  there 
are  very  few  drownings.  The  old  men  and  women,  full 
of  years  and  little  island  honours,  are  those  for  whom  the 
knell  is  mostly  sounded  nowadays. 

Pestem  fugo.  There  has  never  been  any  great  epidemic 
here.  But  there  were  awful  earthquakes,  that  shook  this 
tiny  tableland  to  its  very  foundations  in  1770  and  1791, 
besides  the  cataclysmal  one  of  1663.  And  once  there  was 
such  a  devastating  plague  of  caterpillars  that  a  special  depu- 
tation went  up  to  Quebec  to  get  leave  to  have  public  inter- 
cessions on  the  island.  The  people  prayed,  and  the  cater- 
pillars died.  But  putrefying  masses  of  dead  caterpillars 
choked  the  streams  and  threatened  a  pestilence,  till  further 
prayers  were  followed  by  a  tremendous  storm,  which  flushed 
the  water  courses  and  carried  all  the  bodies  out  to  sea. 

Festa  decoro.  Whenever  the  harvest  of  sea  or  land  was 
good,  or  missing  islanders  returned,  or  the  sick  got  well, 
or  lovers  married,  or  children  were  born,  or  the  king's  arms 
triumphed  gloriously,  there  were  sure  to  be  double  and 
triple  carillons  from  the  belfry.  It  was  a  warm  and  sunny 
morning  as  I  watched  a  christening  party  arrive.  They 
were  early,  and  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the  church,  three  genera- 
tions grouped  round  the  first-born  of  a  fourth,  who,  mean- 
while, was  being  suckled  at  his  mother's  breast,  to  his  own 
and  everyone  else's  great  content.  But  when  the  bells 
rang  out  their  rejoicing  afterwards,  and  I  stood  musing  on  all 
the  different  ways  in  which  they  had  fulfilled  the  injunction 
of  festa  decoro,  I  suddenly  remembered  the  significant  fact 
that  here,  in  this  French-speaking  community  of  here- 
ditary seamen,  they  had  rung  out  their  loudest  for  Nelson's 
triumph  at  the  Nile,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the 
French-Canadian,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Quebec, 
who  had  ordained  a  general  thanksgiving  for  the  just  rule 
and  protecting  arms  of  the  Imperial  British  Crown. 
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For  many  centuries  the  staple  industry  of   Isle-aux- 
Coudres   was   fishing,    particularly    "porpoise    fishing,"    as 
the  sea-korralling  of  the  little  white  whale  is  called.     The 
S^minaire  de  Quebec  was   a  generous    seigneur    and    held 
its  rights  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  sea  pasturage  with  a  light 
hand  over  its  censitaires.     Originally  there  were  four  fisheries, 
each  with  its  own  crew  under  a  captain  appointed  by  the 
S^minaire  and  two  lieutenants  elected  by  the  men.     A  strict 
look-out  was  kept  all  through  the  open  season,  as  a  good 
"porpoise"  might  mean  as  much  as  forty  dollars  when  oil 
and  hides    were    in  great  demand.      On    one    ever-to-be- 
remembered  occasion  three  hundred  and  twenty  "porpoises" 
were  caught  in  a  single  tide!     Sometimes  "killers"  would 
range  round  a  school  of  "porpoises"  and  drive  them  in; 
and  sometimes  the  "porpoises"  would  run  in  after  herring. 
Nothing  is  more  fickle  than  the  herring,  as  Labrador  knows 
to  its  cost  and  the  North  Sea  to  its  advantage.    And  once, 
in   1802,  the  herrings  swarmed  round  Isle-aux-Coudres  in 
such  incredible  abundance  that  the  islanders  actually  dipped 
them  out  in  buckets!     The  regular  fishing,  however,  was 
always  for  the  "porpoise,"  which  is  as  timid  as  a  hare,  and 
swims  round  and  round  inside  the  terrifying  stakes  of  the 
fishery,  that  quiver  with  every  movement  of  the  current, 
till  the  water  becomes  too  low  for  escape.     Then  the  boats 
go  out  and  the  men  harpoon  head-on — because  a  flip  from 
the  tail  of  a  twenty-footer  is  no  joke — and  there  may  be  a 
dozen  boats,  each  fast  to  a  "porpoise"  in  shallow  water 
and  all  flying  madly  to  and  fro.     What  splashing,  shouting 
and  sheering  clear;  what  pulling,  paddling,  lancing,  heaving 
short  and  landing.     But  the  "porpoise"  has  been  fished  out. 
After  the  last  great  catch  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  in    1852 
the   fishery   steadily   declined    to   nothing.     And   now   the 
staple  is  not  the  "porpoise"  but  potatoes. 

Jacques  Cartier  wouldn't  call  it  Hazel  Island  now. 
The  nut  trees,  the  equally  excellent  plum  trees,  and  nearly 
all  the  other  beaulx  et  grandz  arhres  he  saw  there,  are  cut 
down  to  make  room  for  potatoes.  Oil  built  the  old  church; 
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potatoes  built  the  new.  Potatoes  pay  the  cure^s  stipend. 
Potatoes  are  as  much  a  stock-subject  of  conversation  here 
as  the  weather  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  I  must  say 
that  the  Isle-aux-Coudres  potato  is  everything  a  good  potato 
ought  to  be.  This  is  so  generally  recognized  that  frantic 
buyers  yell  themselves  hoarse  on  the  wharves  at  Quebec 
whenever  they  see  one  of  these  potato  schooners  coming 
in  to  moor.  The  sand  that  is  always  being  washed  up  and 
enriched  by  seawrack  is  the  best  thing  possible  for  growing 
potatoes,  especially  when  a  bit  of  herring  is  planted  in  with 
them.  Down  at  Green  Island  they  say  that  Isle-aux-Coudres 
owes  its  potatoes  to  the  Green  Islanders  who  catch  the 
herrings.  And  over  on  the  North  Shore  they  say  the 
Green  Islanders  have  to  come  there  to  catch  them.  I  haven't 
heard  yet  what  the  herrings  say. 

The  seamen  of  Isle-aux-Coudres  have  always  been 
famous  along  the  St.  Lawrence;  and  to-day  this  little  island, 
with  its  eleven  hundred  people,  is  one  of  the  last  homes  of 
the  sailing-ship  age.  Not  a  ton  of  steam  is  owned  there, 
and  no  steamer  calls.  Canoes  are  the  only  ferry  to  the 
mainland,  schooners  the  only  means  of  communication 
with  the  world  outside.  This  is  also  one  of  the  very  few 
places  where  everything  about  a  sailing  vessel,  from  its 
germ  in  the  forest  to  its  final  break-up  in  a  yard,  is  still 
done  by  the  same  set  of  men.  On  the  south  shore,  the  only 
wooded  part  left,  there  are  two  famiUes,  who  own  the  land, 
grow  the  timber,  cut  it,  draw  it,  and  stack  it  in  the  shipyard ; 
then  design  the  vessel,  build  her,  rig  her,  launch  her,  load 
her,  and  sail  and  trade  her  with  potatoes.  I  saw  a  seventy- 
ton  schooner  on  the  stocks,  and  found  out  later  that  she  had 
gone  through  every  feature  of  this  family  history.  There 
was  a  little  crowd  of  islanders  admiring  her;  and  I  discovered, 
to  my  surprise,  that  none  of  them  knew  the  old  trick  of 
appreciating  the  end-on  lines  by  stooping  forward  and  looking 
back  at  them  through  one's  legs.  But  they  were  all  charmed 
with  the  result.     So  was  I. 
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One  day  I  made  a  regular  historical  tour  and  saw  where 
Jacques  Cartier  had  washed  his  clothes  in  the  tiny  brooklet 
still  known  as  le  Ruisseau  de  la  Lessive,  which  runs  into 
the  celebrated  MouiUage.  The  beach  road  across  which 
this  brooklet  runs,  in  a  trickle  only  inches  wide,  is  the  one 
where  some  British  officers  were  ambushed  in  1759,  when 
riding  the  Canadian  ponies  whose  descendants  are  still  to 
be  found,  almost  thoroughbred,  at  Isle-aux-Coudres.  On 
my  way  back  along  the  top  of  the  cUff  I  could  see,  through 
my  glasses,  Les  Canons  of  Bale  St.  Paul,  which  are  the 
grassy  remains  of  the  stone  breastworks  behind  which  the 
habitants  stood  to  fight  the  American  Rangers  who  scalped 
poor  Charies  Demeule,  an  islander.  Then  past  and  present 
came  along  the  road  together,  in  the  shape  of  a  team  of 
oxen,  hom-yoked  as  if  they  were  in  prehistoric  Egypt,  but 
actually  drawing  a  very  modem  mowing  machine  from 
"Lowell,  Mass.,"  and  "U.S.A."  And  then  the  present 
held  the  field  entirely  when  my  guide  pointed  out  the  house 
of  "the  Conservative."  Have  all  the  other  "bleus^'  dis- 
appeared with  "leshlancheons^^  and  "/es  blancs"  I  asked? 
And  the  mild  joke  took  among  that  "porpoise-hunting" 
race,  who  call  the  porpoises  by  those  names  to  distinguish 
the  young  of  the  first  year,  the  half -grown  of  the  second, 
and  the  full-grown  of  the  third.  The  islanders  appear  to 
be  hereditary  Liberals,  and  they  complain  that  their  votes 
are  looked  upon  as  such  a  "dead  sure  thing"  that  Liberal 
governments  won't  bother  their  heads  about  them. 

From  party  poUtics — no  matter  what  the  party  is — 
to  smuggling,  is  an  easy  and  natural  transition,  and  by  no 
means  a  step  down  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 
Indeed,  I  think  it  is  a  decided  step  up  from  the  poHticianal 
middleman,  on  either  side,  to  the  old-fashioned  smuggler, 
who  often  risked  his  life  by  [shipwreck  and  sometimes  in  a 
fight,  unUke  the  snivelling  fox  of  a  middleman,  who  is  dis- 
gustingly safe  from  bodily  danger,  and  who,  when  he  is 
caught,  is  shielded  by  his  confederates  in  power  till  the  next 
scandal  happens  to  fill  the  pubUc  eye,  when  he  mysteriously 
gets  off  scot  free. 
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Some  twenty  years  ago  the  last  of  the  real  St.  Lawrence 
smugglers  flourished  at  Isle-aux-Coudres,  where  the  business 
was  so  well  established  and  bred  in  the  bone  that  even  cures 
couldn't  stamp  it  out.  This  smuggler  was  well  and  favour- 
ably known  to  the  trade,  all  the  way  from  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon  to  Quebec  and  Montreal.  He  enjoyed  the 
best  connexions,  with  due  regard  for  decent  ''deviosities," 
among  people  of  still  higher  circles — ^branch  bank  managers, 
members  of  Parliament  and  such-like.  But  the  leakage 
of  revenue  was  more  than  could  be  endured  any  longer;  and 
the  fiat  went  forth  that  he,  as  the  leading  business  man 
concerned,  must  be  arrested.  His  answer,  and  he  meant 
what  he  said,  was  that  he  would  blow  to  smithereens  any 
Custom  House  officials  that  dared  to  touch  him.  This 
defiance  compelled  the  authorities  to  send  down  a  hundred 
soldiers  and  a  gun  to  breach  his  stronghold.  He  then  yielded 
gracefully;  and  gave  so  much  evidence  in  the  course  of  his 
trial  that  he  soon  got  a  government  job  to  give  no  more. 

I  took  another  walk  over  to  Le  Mouillage  the  day  before 
I  left  the  island.  A  very  tall  and  handsome  old  patriarch 
of  eighty  was  mowing  the  lush  sea-meadow  grass.  He 
must  have  been  splendidly  athletic  forty  years  ago.  His 
poise  and  swing  were  even  now  almost  as  perfect  as  the 
swathe  he  cut.  Stopping  to  rest  he  turned  his  face  to  catch 
the  breeze.  He  stood  knee-deep  in  rippling  green,  his  soft, 
broad-brimmed  straw  hat  in  one  hand  while  the  other  held 
the  scythe,  with  the  blade  flashing  in  the  sun.  His  red 
shirt  was  half  open  at  the  neck.  His  thick  white  beard 
and  hair  framed  a  tanned,  straightforward  face,  with  quiet 
eyes,  wrinkled  round  the  corners  by  many  a  long  lookout 
at  sea.  He  was  the  only  human  figure  there,  against  two 
miles  of  gleaming  tideway  and  the  great  brooding  mountains. 
He  might  have  been  the  last  of  the  sons  of  toil,  nearing  the 
close  of  labour's  immemorial  day,  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
changed  to  the  sign  of  benediction. 

He  asked  me  to  come  in  and  see  him  that  evening;  and 
when  I  vaulted  the  fence  into  his  beachfield  I  found  I  had 
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previously  made  friends  with  three  little  grandsons  of  his, 
who  immediately  led  me  round  to  the  other  side  of  his 
cottage,  where  they  had  been  collecting  skip-stones,  in  case 
I  should  pass  that  way  again  and  stop  to  play  with  them 
and  their  dogs  as  I  had  done  before.  It  was  dusk — a  la 
hrunante,  as  the  French-Canadians  say —  when  I  walked  in; 
and  the  grandmother  was  rocking  her  last-bom  grandchild's 
cradle,  while  she  crooned  a  soothing  lullaby  whose  long-drawn 
cadences  have  brought  sleep  to  a  score  of  generations  in 
Old  France  and  New.  After  a  good  talk  about  the  old, 
old  times,  the  grandsire  knocked  the  last  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe;  and  we  aU  sat  still  awhile  in  reminiscent  silence. 

Now  the  quietude  of  Earth 
Nestles  deep  my  heart  within. 
Friendships  new  and  strange  have  birth 
Since  I  left  the  city's  din. 


And  the  Ancient  Mystery 
Holds  its  hands  out,  day  by  day, 
Takes  a  chair  and  croons  with  me 
In  my  cabin  built  of  clay. 

When  the  dusky  shadow  flits 
By  the  chimney  nook  I  see 
Where  the  old  Enchanter  sits, 
Smiles  and  waves  and  beckons  me. 


Next  morning  the  ferrymen  were  anxious  to  start  early. 
There  had  been  a  strong  blow  against  the  night  ebb,  and  a 
big  sea  was  still  running,  while  the  Gouffre  was  growling  as 
if  it  was  going  to  let  loose  its  nor'westers  against  the  morning 
flood.  The  big  mail  canoe — admirably  built  of  half -inch 
cedar — was  as  good  as  its  crew,  which  was  saying  a  great 
deal.  Both  the  men  were  remarkably  fine  specimens  of 
their  race  and  calling.  Each  stood  a  clear  six  feet  and  had 
branching  shoulders  whose  vigorous  thrust  drove  the 
canoe  ahead  quite  easily  through  the  rolling  seas.  They 
stood  up  to  their  work  and  thrust  like  gondoHers  at  long 
oars   on   high   rowlocks. 
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In  mid-stream  the  waves  were  free  and  the  trough  so 
deep  that  the  men's  blue  jerseys  almost  blent  with  the  shade 
of  it  as  we  slid  down.  But,  mounting  the  crest,  their  bodies, 
strained  forward  at  the  end  of  the  thrust,  stood  out  quite 
black  against  the  pale  grey  northern  sky.  Suddenly  the 
sun  burst  through  from  the  south  and  shone  full  into  the 
Gouffre,  which  we  were  leaving  a  little  to  port  as  we  made 
in  for  the  wharf  at  Bale  St.  Paul.  It  flashed  upon  a  splendid 
vista:  the  long  lines  of  *' ridged,  roaring  sapphire"  in  front, 
the  white  breakers  alongshore,  the  curving  strand,  the  bright 
green  valley  rising  towards  the  distant  blue  passes,  and  the 
sentinel  peaks  beyond. 

Then  I  looked  back  at  Isle-aux-Coudres.  And,  once 
more,  it  was  a  thing  apart,  walled  in  by  its  stern  north  cliffs 
and  moated  by  the  broad  St.  Lawrence. 

William  Wood 


BODY  AND  SOUL 

And  this  brave  body, — ^men  have  scorned  it  long, 
Flinging  a  thousand  words  in  its  dispraise, 
The  soul's  dark  enemy,  the  preacher  says, 

A  thing  of  vileness.     But  I  sing  my  song 

To  glorify  the  body;  faithful,  strong, 
It  stands  a  sentinel  thro'  all  the  days 
A  man  may  live,  and  in  unnumbered  ways 

Keeps  watch  and  ward  to  guard  the  soul  from  wrong. 

When  does  the  soul  fall  from  her  high  estate. 
And  fail  to  pierce  temptation's  soft  disguise, 
And  take  for  truth  the  sweet  low-spoken  Ues? 

'Tis  when  outworn  by  burdens  all  too  great, 
Abused  by  toil,  too  wearied  to  be  wise, 

The  body  slumbers  at  the  palace  gate. 

Mary  E.  Fletcher 


ST.  AUGUSTIN 

I  ET  it  be  said  at  once  that  by  St.  Augustin  is  meant  not 
^  a  man  but  a  place.  English-speaking  Canada  is  chary 
in  its  recognition  of  the  saints  in  place-names.  Of  even  the 
twelve  apostles  only  a  few  have  been  honoured;  we  have  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  John;  but  one  rarely  hears  of  a  St.  Matthew, 
a  St.  Mark,  or  a  St.  Luke.  Less  authentic  saints  are  re- 
membered; St.  Greorge  we  have  and  St.  Catherine, — while 
ruthless  critics  are  saying  that  the  one  is  wholly  imaginary 
and  few  know  whom  they  mean  by  the  other.  The 
province  of  Quebec  is  more  generous  to  the  great  army  of  the 
good  in  all  ages.  Saint  Moise  carries  with  it  a  sense  of  rever- 
ence lost  in  the  almost  profane  Enghsh,  ''Holy  Moses." 
There  is  no  explaining,  however,  the  caprices  of  popular 
hagiologJ^  If  Moses,  David,  and  Jeremiah  are  remembered, 
half -forgotten  is  Isaiah,  perhaps  the  most  penetrating  spirit  in 
Jewish  annals ;  St.  Flavie,  St.  Joachim,Ste.  Petronille,Ste.  Ir^ne^, 
persons  of  whose  story  the  average  person  knows  nothing,  are 
honoured;  while  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  assuredly  the  most 
original  and  aggressive  of  all  the  holy  company,  is  not  a  favour- 
ite. St.  Augustine  is  held  in  high  honour,  befitting  the  memory 
of  a  great,  strong  man.  The  experts  are,  I  beheve,  a  little 
doubtful  as  to  the  site  of  St.  Augustine's  owti  city  of  Hippo, 
but,  here,  in  this  New  World,  of  whose  being  Augustine  had 
no  dream,  Protestant  and  Cathohc  aUke  build  towns  and 
churches  in  his  honour  and  love  to  dwell  under  the  shadow  of 
his  name.  Our  St.  Augustin  is  a  very  quiet  place,  lying  not 
more  than  a  dozen  miles  from  the  city  of  Quebec,  on  the  chief 
highway  to  Montreal.  To  any  one  who  knows  the  pro\dnce 
of  Quebec  there  is  nothing  very  striking  or  unusual  about 
St.  Augustin.  Probably  one  could  find  a  hundred  other  villages 
not  unlike  it. 
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It  may  be  asked  why  one  should  visit  this  quiet  St. 
Augustin;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  For  those  who  spend 
the  glad  summer  days  on  the  St.  Lawrence  below  Quebec,  the 
hour  of  turning  westward  falls  heavily.  The  prospect  of  useful 
tasks  to  be  faced,  has,  no  doubt,  its  inspiration,  but  it  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  blue  and  silent  depths  of  the  mountainside  at 
Malbaie  to  the  turmoil  of  the  city  streets  in  Toronto.  To 
spend  a  day  or  two  in  and  about  Quebec  helps  to  soften  the 
contrast.  One  year  the  task  is  to  seek  out  some  things  in 
Quebec  itself.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  there  to  be  found, 
for  instance,  an  institution  like  Laval  University.  Here  was 
first  a  theological  college;  then  came  a  boys'  school;  and  at 
last,  sixty  years  ago,  a  university.  There  is  but  one  head  for 
the  three  institutions,  and  it  is  the  school  which,  in  part,  at 
least,  supports  the  university.  The  university  has  a  very 
slender  purse,  considering  the  vastness  of  its  work,  and  this 
makes  necessary  among  the  professors  an  unworldliness  which 
not  many  can  understand.  They  each  receive  from  $100  to 
$120  a  year.  I  once  asked  a  former  rector — a  simple- 
hearted  man  of  great  beauty  of  character — ^if  from  $4,000  to 
$5,000  as  the  total  amount  of  the  salaries  of  forty  professors 
did  not  represent  a  rather  narrow  income.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"when  we  wish  to  travel  or  to  buy  books;  but,"  he  added 
meditatively,  ''if  we  are  sick  they  care  for  us  and  if  we  die 
they  bury  us — and  what  more  could  you  want?"  What  more, 
indeed!  But  a  worldly  generation  will  not  easily  understand 
the  point  of  view.  Nor  wiU  it  understand  how  a  great  library 
can  be  built  up  on  an  income  of  but  $300  a  year,  or  how  a 
picture-gallery,  the  best  public  collection  in  Canada,  can  be 
formed  and  supported  with  practically  no  money  at  all.  Yet 
this  is  what  Laval  is  doing.  Her  library  of  rare  books  is  made 
up  chiefly  of  the  gifts  of  her  devoted  sons.  The  picture  gallery 
has  an  interesting  and  romantic  history  of  gifts,  of  discoveries, 
of  renovations,  and  here  to-day  are  fair  examples  of  many 
great  masters — not,  indeed,  of  the  very  rarest  among  the  great 
— ^but  of  Rubens,  Velasquez  and  Van  Dyke,  of  Carlo  Dolce  and 
Guido  Reni,  of  Salvator  Rosa  and  Teniers;  and  of  many  other 
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notable  painters.     Some,  thought  to  be  originals,   may  be 
only  copies,  but  this  is  a  problem  for  the  expert. 

To  spend  a  day  at  Quebec  in  exploring  Laval  was  a 
pleasant  task.  Not  less  pleasant  was  it  to  explore  St.  Augustin, 
for  St.  Augustin,  be  it  noted,  has  a  place  in  history.  It  was 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1759,  that  the  British  flag  was 
raised  over  Quebec,  and,  on  this  September  day  in  1912,  one 
looks  up  to  see  it  still  there.  The  flag  has  changed  since  1759, 
for  now  the  cross  of  Ireland  has  been  blended  with  the  crosses 
of  England  and  Scotland  to  mark  the  union  of  which  the 
symbol  is  the  Union  Jack.  There  is  a  strange  magic  in  flags; 
one's  heart  thrills  to  see  this  tiny  thing  fluttering  at  the  top 
of  its  long  staff.  A  day  came,  not  long  after  the  flag  was 
first  raised  here,  when  it  seemed  as  if  it  might  be  hauled  down. 
It  was  at  a  fearful  cost  that  the  British  held  Quebec,  during 
their  first  winter  in  Canada.  Hundreds  perished  of  scurvy 
and  were  laid  away  in  the  snow,  until  the  spring  sunshine 
should  soften  the  frozen  surface  of  mother  earth.  The  survi- 
vors were  half-starved.  Quebec  was  the  one  spot  which  the 
English  held  in  a  hostile  country.  The  French  commander  in 
Canada  was  the  Marquis  de  L^vis,  of  a  family  so  ancient  that 
he  claimed  kinship  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  spent  the  winter 
at  Montreal,  organizing  an  army  to  strike  the  starving  garrison 
of  Quebec  before  an  English  fleet  could  come  to  its  aid  in  the 
spring.  At  last  he  was  ready  with  two  fighting  men  to  one 
that  Murray,  the  commander  at  Quebec,  could  put  into  the 
field.  He  had  a  small  cavalry  force.  This  and  some  of  his 
infantry  made  their  way,  apparently  by  land,  towards  Quebec. 
L^vis  himself  waited  at  Montreal  until  the  ice  broke  up  in 
the  St.  Lawrence.  On  the  20th  of  April  the  river  was  fairly 
clear  and  then,  though  both  shores  were  still  lined  with  heavy 
masses  of  ice,  he  embarked  his  army  in  small  boats.  During 
the  hours  of  dayUght,  the  swift  stream  swept  them  down 
towards  Quebec;  at  night  they  dragged  their  boats  over  the 
ice-floes  to  the  shore  and  slept  on  land.  On  the  evening  of 
April  25th  they  were  near  Quebec.  In  order  that  the  English 
might  not  know  of  their  approach  they  waited  until  it  was 
dark  and  then  landed  at  St.  Augustin. 


\ 
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At  that  time,  however,  St.  Augustin  was  not  what  it  is 
now.  In  New  France  the  great  river  was  the  chief  highway, 
and  the  churches  were  usually  built  near  its  banks.  While  the 
present  church  of  St.  Augustin  is  far  from  the  river,  the  first 
one  lay  on  the  river  strand.  Perhaps  it  was  chiefly  the  passing 
visitor,  the  voyageur,  the  mariner,  even  the  dark-skinned 
native,  who  paused  here  to  say  a  prayer  or  make  an  offering 
or  a  vow.  A  mile  or  so  away,  high  up  on  the  hill,  where  the 
land  was  better,  and  where  houses  began  to  multiply,  some 
pious  hands  reared,  in  1698,  a  Calvaire,  perhaps  that  they  might 
come  here  for  at  least  some  of  their  devotions  and  thus  save 
the  descent  and  the  ascent  of  the  steep  hill.  Other  pious  hands 
have  kept  this  Calvaire  in  repair  to  this  day,  and  still,  roofed 
over,  but  otherwise  open  to  the  weather,  the  figure  of  Christ 
looks  down  from  the  cross  on  the  supplicants  at  his  feet. 
Who  knows  what  village  dramas  have  been  retold  here,  what 
appeals  from  longing  hearts  have  been  poured  forth  to  the 
pitying  Christ,  during  more  than  two  hundred  years! 

From  a  point  near  this  Calvaire,  at  daybreak  on  the 
26th  of  April,  1760,  one  might  have  looked  down  on  an 
unprecedented  and  stirring  scene.  Along  the  strand,  some 
two  hundred  feet  below  the  Calvaire,  great  blocks  of  ice 
stretched  up  and  down  the  river  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
Beyond  this  white  line  of  ice  was  the  dark  line  of  open,  deep- 
flowing  water.  Late  the  night  before  many  boats  had  swept 
down  this  dark  stretch  of  water.  They  were  filled  with  soldiers, 
some  of  them  in  faded  uniforms  of  old  France,  some  without 
uniforms.  Among  them,  too,  were  savages  in  war-paint  and 
feathers.  They  climbed  out  laboriously  on  the  icy  barrier 
that  lay  between  them  and  the  shore,  dragging  their  boats 
with  them.  Here  and  there  a  boat  upset,  and  its  occupants 
fell  into  ice-cold  water  and  appeared  no  more.  The  figures 
clambered  over  the  white  hummocks  of  snow  and  ice,  reached 
shore  near  the  church  at  St.  Augustin,  and  there,  probably  in 
the  church  itself,  lay  down  to  get  what  rest  they  could  before 
morning.  Troops  which  had  come  by  land  were  at  hand. 
Before  daybreak  the  army,  numbering  perhaps  five  thousand 
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men,  had  fonned  in  some  kind  of  order  and  soon  it  set  out  on 
its  long  march. 
I  Its  first  task  was  to  toil  up  the  steep  hill.    In  places  the 

snow  lay  deep,  and  already  the  roads  were  heavy  from  the 
spring  thaw.  As  the  day  wore  on  the  sk\^  darkened,  a  fierce 
storm  of  wind  arose,  and  rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents.  The 
army  had  brought  three  cannon;  horses  pulled,  men  pushed, 
and  somehow  these  were  dragged  up  the  hill  over  the  terrible 
roads.  The  advance  guard  pressed  on  over  ground  still 
rising, — on,  ever  on,  for  the  way  was  long.  The  storm  grew 
worse;  as  night  fell  it  was  raging  with  wild  fury.  Once  over 
the  hill  the  army  had  a  long  march  over  fairly  good  ground. 
Then  it  had  to  cross  a  low-lying  plain  through  which  flowed 
the  little  river  of  Cap  Rouge,  swollen  by  spring  floods.  Some  of 
the  men  waded  knee  deep,  even  waist  deep,  in  water;  and  all 
were  wet  to  the  skin.  Though  the  French  soldier  is  a  good 
marcher,  perhaps  in  all  his  history  he  never  faced  a  more 
difficult  march  than  this  from  St.  Augustin.  The  army  slept 
in  the  farmers'  houses  near  Lorette,  and  it  was  far  on  into  the 
night  before  the  last  of  the  wet,  tired  men  found  a  lodgment. 
We  know  well  what  it  was  all  about.  They  had  come  to 
attack,  to  retake,  Quebec.  Their  problem  was  difficult.  If 
one  could  look  down  from  a  high-mounting  aeroplane  on 
Quebec,  one  could  understand  quite  readily  their  problem. 
Here  is  a  high  ridge  of  land  some  seven  miles  long  and  two  or 
three  miles  wide.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  ridge  is  Quebec. 
From  Quebec  high  cliffs  stret<3h  westward  to  Cap  Rouge;  on 
both  the  east  and  the  south  sides  of  the  ridge  the  steep  cliffs 
are  washed  by  the  water  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  are  hardly 
less  steep  from  the  plain  on  the  north.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  ridge,  Cap  Rouge,  the  escarpment  is  as  abrupt  and  high 
as  it  is  at  Quebec.  Nature  has  made  the  great  plateau  a  vast 
natural  fortress.  Only  a  fairly  large  army  can  hold  it,  for  the 
rim  of  the  plateau  is  some  twenty  miles  long.  At  places  on 
the  north  the  slope  to  the  lower  level  is  gradual.  With  the 
Enghsh  on  guard,  the  Marquis  de  L^vis  knew  that  he  could  not 
make  a  frontal  attack  between  Cap  Rouge  and  Quebec;  and 
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he  landed  at  St.  Augustin  in  order  to  march  his  troops  round 
to  reach  the  ridge  of  Quebec  from  the  rear,  where  the  road 
cUmbs  up  to  Sainte  Foy. 

Many  of  the  men  who  toiled  on  until  late  into  the  night 
over  this  terrible  road  past  St.  Augustin  were  marching  to 
death.  General  Murray  had  outposts  at  Cap  Rouge  and  at 
Sainte  Foy,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  April  the 
head  of  the  army  of  L6vis  was  in  touch  with  Murray's  sentries 
at  Sainte  Foy.  Already  the  British  leader  had  seen  that  he 
could  not  guard  the  whole  of  the  great  plateau.  Therefore 
he  now  called  into  Quebec  his  force  at  Cap  Rouge,  and  soon 
did  the  same  with  that  at  Sainte  Foy.  In  the  early  afternoon  of 
the  27th,  as  the  French,  advancing  from  Lorette,  climbed  the 
hill  to  the  plateau,  they  heard  a  roar  and  then  saw  the  church 
at  Sainte  Foy  on  fire;  Murray  had  blown  up  his  arsenal  in 
the  church,  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  hill,  and  was  now 
drawing  back  his  force  into  Quebec .  *  The  next  day  he  marched 
out  from  Quebec  with  three  thousand  men,  one-third  of  them 
invalids,  met  the  force  of  L4vis  on  the  open  plain,  and 
suffered  woeful  defeat.  About  one  thousand  men  perished 
on  each  side;  many  of  the  tired  men  who  marched  by  St. 
Augustin  had  found  their  last  rest.  And  they  died  in  vain, 
for  France  never  recovered  Quebec. 

To-day  one  goes  to  St.  Augustin  from  Quebec  by  train. 
This  year  my  treat  at  Quebec  was  to  be  a  tramp  over  the 
ground  of  the  Fr^ich  march  in  1760.  The  sky  was  lowering 
when  I  set  out,  but  soon  there  was  radiant  sunshine.  The 
train  passes  through  the  valley  which  bounds  the  ridge  of 
Quebec  on  the  north  and  comes  out  past  Cap  Rouge  to  the 
edge  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  landscape,  newly  washed 
by  the  heavy  rain,  looks  fresh  and  vivid.  Over  beyond 
Lorette  and  Charlesbourg  the  forest-clad  mountainside,  only 
the  other  day  a  deep  green,  is  now  yellow  and  scarlet.  Heads 
of  the  mountain  ash  in  the  near  landscape  are  a  deep  purple- 
One's  heart  beats  a  little  faster  at  the  prospect  of  a  long  day's 

*It  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  the  calmer  days,  which  came  long  after,  he 
made  a  gift  of  £25  to  aid  in  restoring  the  church  thus  ruined. 
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tramp  in  this  scene  of  beauty.  The  train  stops  at  Cap  Rouge 
and  then  passes  on  along  the  strand  to  St.  Augustin.  The 
old  St.  Augustin  is  no  more,  and  a  raw,  new  station,  three  or 
more  miles  farther  from  Quebec,  is  called  by  the  old  name. 
High  up,  over  the  hill,  two  miles  from  the  station,  is  the  village 
of  to-day.  The  road  leading  from  the  station  is  liquid  mud. 
A  boy  driving  a  rough  cart  with  the  mail  is  about  to  ascend  the 
hill  and  one  stoops  to  the  weakness  of  being  drawn  up  to  the 
village  to  make  there  a  start  on  the  excellent  highway.  Half 
an  hour  later  one  is  standing  before  the  door  of  the  large 
church,  the  successor  of  the  old  one  on  the  river  bank  some 
four  miles  away. 

The  great  building  towers  over  all  else  in  the  village. 
Almost  under  its  shadow  is  the  priest's  house,  and  immediately 
adjoining  are  two  large  schools,  the  one  a  boarding  and  day 
school  for  girls,  the  other  a  boarding  and  day  school  for  boys, 
each  with  perhaps  half  a  hundred  boarders  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils.  Most  striking  of  all  is  the  churchyard.  Protest- 
antism is  learning,  more  and  more,  to  put  its  cemeteries  away 
in  quiet  places,  far  from  the  movement  and  turmoil  of  daily 
life.  Here,  however,  death  stares  one  in  the  face  at  every 
turn.  Facing  the  highway  is  a  group  of  three  crosses  of  gigantic 
proportions;  on  them  are  nailed  life-sized,  and  one  might  almost 
add  life-like,  figures  of  Christ  and  the  two  thieves;  the 
mother  is  here  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  her  divine  son.  The 
art  that  carved  these  faces  was  skilful  enough  to  depict  a 
real  emotion  in  each  of  them.  One  wonders  what  effect  is 
produced  on  the  minds  of  sensitive  boys  and  girls  by  seeing, 
day  after  day,  before  their  eyes,  this  dread  tragedy  of  the 
cross.  One  effect,  at  least,  there  must  be, — that  life  seems  a 
stem  and  solemn  thing.  Over  the  two  church  doors  are  texts 
fitted  to  drive  home  this  lesson:  ''Veillez  et  priez  car  vous  ne 
savez  quand  le  Seigneur  viendra;"  ''Que  sert  a  Thomme  de 
gagner  I'univers  s'il  perd  son  ame."  Death,  speaking  from  the 
church-yard,  adds  the  solemn  note, — ''O  mort,  que  ton  sou- 
venir est  amer," — which  some  sad  heart  has  caused  to  be 
written  on  a  tomb.    The  autumn  wind  is  rustling  through  the 
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trees,  and  the  yellow  leaves  faU  on  the  path  as  one  walks 
amid  the  dead.  The  only  sound  is  the  ring  of  the  village 
blacksmith's  hammer  on  his  anvil.  But  for  this,  the  silent 
village  might  seem  asleep  in  the  glowing  sunshine. 

The  man  who  knows  all  about  the  inner  life  of  the  village 
is  the  cure.  A  flood  of  sunshine  is  pouring  through  the  large 
south  windows  of  the  salle  in  the  preshyth'e  as  I  am  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  an  emaciated  man  in  a  soutaine,  sitting 
in  the  sunlight  as  if  wishing  to  absorb  as  much  of  its  warmth 
as  possible.  His  pale  thin  face  is  bearded;  he  is  obviously  a 
partial  invalid  and  has  been  so,  he  tells  me,  for  twenty  years. 
Yet  he  knows  all  that  is  going  on.  The  parish  is  large.  He 
has  1200  communicants.  There  are  seven  schools  within  the 
parish.  In  all  of  them  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  taught  as 
a  part — ^the  chief  part — of  the  regular  course  of  instruction. 
There  are  no  EngUsh,  no  Protestants.  Ah,  yes,  he  admits, 
in  Ontario  it  is  different.  There  you  have  many  nationalities 
and  so  a  variety  of  creeds,  but  here  aU  are  French  and  all  are 
Catholic.  It  is  a  long,  long  way  to  Ontario  and  one  hears  Uttle 
of  what  takes  place  there.  The  cure's  visitor  ventures  to  ask 
some  questions.  What  is  the  state  of  society,  of  morals,  in 
this  great  parish  with  perhaps  five  thousand  people,  young  and 
old?  The  curi  is  grave.  His  people,  he  says,  are  subject  to 
all  the  frailties  of  weak  human  nature.  Still  things  are  not 
80  bad.  There  is,  for  instance,  almost  no  drunkenness. 
Occasionally  some  of  the  young  fellows,  a  very  few  of  them, 
indeed,  break  loose  and  are  noisy,  but  this  is  not  often.  No 
liquor  is  sold  in  this  or  any  adjacent  parish  until  you  reach 
Quebec;  you  could  not  buy  a  glass  of  beer  within  many  miles 
of  this  spot,  no  matter  how  raging  might  be  your  thirst. 
Oh,  yes,  of  course,  there  are  other  vices  than  drunkenness. 
But  the  people  are  careful  and  the  church  is  watchful.  Dancing 
is  forbidden  by  the  bishop.  There  is  a  curving  downward  of 
the  comers  of  the  cure's  mouth  when  he  says:  ''The  church 
would  refuse  the  sacraments  to  any  one  who  danced."  The 
birth  of  an  illegitimate  child  is  almost  unknown  in  the  parish. 
So,  also,  is  family  strife  that  leads  to  open  rupture  between  man 
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and  wife.  After  all,  says  the  cure,  with  a  grave  smile,  the 
confessor's  work  here  is  easy;  there  are  no  gross  offences  and 
the  reason  is  that  few  outsiders  come  to  the  parish.  The  people 
are  always  busy  with  their  farm  work.  They  are  not  rich 
but  are  well  to  do.  They  wish  to  get  the  latest  improvements 
in  farm  implements.  On  this  they  spend  money;  but  they 
do  not  spend  it  on  show;  they  live  on  simple  fare;  there  is  not 
an  automobile  in  the  parish, — and  there  is  not  a  beggar.  His 
people,  the  cure  says  again,  are  just  like  other  people  and  have 
all  the  frailties  of  human  nature.  But  here  in  this  quiet  St. 
Augustin  they  have  few  temptations.  If  what  they  call 
"progress"  were  to  reach  this  spot,  if  new  people  were  to 
come,  factories,  movement,  it  would  be  different.  But  per- 
haps it  is  the  will  of  the  good  God  that  this  should  not  be. 

One  leaves  this  gentle  man  convinced  of  his  thorough 
goodness.  The  village  street  is  deserted  as  one  passes  into  the 
open  country  towards  Quebec.  The  road  is  excellent,  but  upon 
it  for  many  hours  one  saw  hardly  a  living  soul.  Two  laughing 
girls,  indeed,  with  pretty,  intelligent  faces,  drove  a  cart 
across  the  road  from  one  green  field  to  another  and  turned 
their  heads  to  watch  the  stranger  pass  on  towards  the  city. 
A  single  ox  drawing  a  light  cart  painted  a  vivid  blue  came 
creaking  down  the  road, — and  for  long  hours  in  the  bright 
sunshine  this  was  all.  On  a  Sunday  it  would  be  different,  for 
that  is  a  festal  day,  when  visits  are  made  and  there  is  brisk 
traflBc  on  the  highway. 

The  road  is  not  so  good  after  one  has  trudged  far  and 
has  reached  the  low  marshy  ground  across  which  the  army  of 
L^vis  plodded  so  wearily  a  hundred  and  fifty- two  years  ago. 
The  heavy  rain  has  left  the  mud  deep.  Soon  the  road  mounts 
again  to  Lorette  and  its  great  church  with  two  towering 
spires.  Like  the  army  of  L^vis,  one  pauses  here  for  rest,  and  the 
sun  is  already  in  the  west  when  one  turns  southward  to  cross 
the  valley  and  climb  the  long  hill  to  Sainte  Foy.  Here,  five 
miles  from  Quebec,  the  cure  tells  the  same  tale  of  simple 
village  people  and  of  the  absence  of  vice.  The  change,  however, 
is  coming.    ''Progrees"  is  reaching  out  to  buy  land  at  Sainte 
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Foyfor  speculators  in  Quebec.  Soon  these  green  fields  will 
have  become  building  lots;  for  Canada  is  expanding,  and,  not 
least  this  oldest  Canada  at  Quebec.  Then  the  idyll  of  simple 
village  life,  with  its  laborious  days  and  its  quiet,  unassuming 
virtues,  will  be  no  more  for  Sainte  Foy,  and  perhaps  for  its 
neighbour,  St.  Augustin,  too. 

The  conquered  has  become  the  conqueror;  this  was  clear 
as  one  made  the  long  march  from  St.  Augustin  to  Quebec. 
After  all,  the  real  life  of  a  people  is  in  their  traditions,  their 
religion,  their  work.  In  no  one  of  these  has  Britain  really 
touched  the  peaceful,  contented  dwellers  on  these  broad  farms 
which  spread  for  so  many  hundred  miles  in  the  province  of 
Quebec.  If  one  saw  the  flutter  of  the  fleur-de-lis  instead  of  the 
Union  Jack  high  up  on  the  citadel  of  Quebec,  these  people 
might  still  be  exactly  what  they  now  are;  the  influence  of 
Britain  has  altered  the  course  of  their  development  hardly  one 
whit.  They  are  not  conscious  that  they  have  resisted  outside 
influences;  they  have  only,  as  a  matter  of  course,  remained 
true  to  their  old  selves.  One  asks  again,  what  are  their  virtues? 
They  are  sober  and  industrious;  their  family  life  is  pure; 
they  are  prudent  and  frugal  in  their  habits,  and  by  their 
savings  have  helped  to  make  Quebec  the  capitalist  province 
of  Canada.  These  people  have  other  virtues  too,  for  which 
outsiders  hardly  give  them  credit.  They  have  a  sturdy 
independence  of  spirit.  The  Protestant  world  insists  on  think- 
ing of  them  as  priest-ridden  and  submissive.  No  doubt  they 
accept  the  authority  of  the  church  as  binding  upon  their 
consciences.  But  they  do  this  in  much  the  same  way  that  a 
Protestant  accepts  that  of  the  Bible.  Often  they  are  critical 
of  the  human  medium  through  which  the  spiritual  authority 
touches  them.  The  Church  asserts  the  right  of  disciphne,  the 
right  to  impose  pains  and  penalties  upon  wrong-doers.  I 
asked  a  cure  how  this  worked  out  in  practice,  how  he  dealt  with 
offenders. 

*'What  more  can  I  do,"  he  said,  "than  reason  with 
them  and  try  to  lead  them  to  the  better  path?" 
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"But,"  I  said,  ''the  mediaeval  church  imposed  strict 
penances  to  be  openly  performed." 

"That  would  be  now  impossible;"  he  repUed,  "the  most 
I  can  do  is  to  keep  an  unrepentant  person  from  coming  to  the 
Communion,  and  even  this  refusal  would  be  a  matter  kept 
strictly  private  between  the  offender  and  myself."  My 
thought  was,  and  is,  how  shght  the  difference  between  this 
system  of  discipline  and  that  which  could  be  administered  by 
a  Protestant  minister. 

As  one  approaches  Quebec  there  is  movement  on  the 
roads.  Automobiles,  carriages,  delivery  waggons  swing  past. 
Down  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Charles,  across  which  He  the 
glorious  mountains,  one  hears  the  railway  whistle  and  the 
rattle  of  trains.  Here  is  a  changed  world  from  St.  Augustin. 
St.  Augustin,  it  may  be,  lacks  courage,  daring,  the  vision  of 
a  future  greater  than  the  past,  the  heroism  of  the  sacrifice 
of  to-day  for  the  victory  of  to-morrow.  It  may  be,  indeed, 
that  St.  Augustin  does  well  to  cling  to  what  it  has  and  to 
distrust  change.  But  here  is  another  spirit — a  spirit  that 
makes  little  of  what  is  and  is  thinking  of  what  will  be;  unlovely 
cuttings  for  new  streets  are  being  made  through  what  were 
fine  gardens  and  green  fields;  lofty  buildings  are  beginning 
to  rear  their  ugly  heads;  a  dismal  factory  crowns  the  Plains 
of  Abraham,  where  Wolfe  and  many  other  brave  men  died. 
"We  shall  have  two  hundred  thousand  people  here  within 
ten  years,"  some  one  says  to  me  exultingly.  This  is  "progress," 
and  this  is  what  St.  Augustin  dreads. 

A  stupendous  hotel,  which  seems  to  throw  out  some  new 
wing  each  year,  stands  where  stood  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis  and 
where  Frontenac  bade  defiance  to  the  English  assailant  of 
Quebec  more  than  two  himdred  years  ago.  The  defiance  was 
to  prove  ultimately  vain,  for  on  this  spot,  at  least,  all  is  English 
in  speech  and  custom.  Not  a  word  of  the  English  tongue  has 
one  heard  at  St.  Augustin;  not  a  word  of  any  other  tongue 
does  one  hear  now.  The  long,  happy  day  in  the  sunshine  is 
over.  France  hes  out  there  in  the  country.  Here  are  the 
Briton  and  the  American,  the  spirit  of  commerce,  of  enter- 
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prise,  of  change.    The  types  touch  each  other,  and  yet  are 
as  far  apart  as  if  the  wide  ocean  separated  them. 

It  is  vain  to  picture  what  may  be  to-morrow.  Probably 
the  ideals  of  each  type  are  fixed.  One  thing  is  certain.  St. 
Augustin  does  not  hate  this  being  from  outside  its  world, 
who  has  planted  his  feet  so  firmly  on  this  rock  at  Quebec; 
perhaps,  indeed,  St.  Augustin  has  a  vague  admiration  for  the 
great  steamers  which  it  sees  passing  up  and  down  the  river; 
for  the  mighty  skeleton  of  steel  which  now  carries  across  the 
valley  to  Cap  Rouge  the  line  of  railway  stretching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  for  the  stupendous  beginnings  there  of 
the  great  bridge  where  nearly  a  hundred  men  went  down  to 
death  a  few  years  ago.  These  works  are  evidences  of  astonish- 
ing energy.  St.  Augustin  talks  about  it,  wonders  at  it,  sordid 
souls  even  dream  of  profit  from  it.  But  all  this  does  not  touch 
the  inner  soul  of  St.  Augustin.  It  longs  for  no  change;  it  will 
cling  to  the  old  traditions,  the  old  faith,  the  old  mode  of  life. 
Its  one  demand  is  to  be  left  free  to  go  its  own  way.  If  the 
people  in  the  great  hotel,  with  their  vast  plans,  their  visions 
of  "progress,"  will  but  leave  St.  Augustin  alone,  St.  Augustin 
in  turn  will  wish  them  god-speed  on  their  way.  There  is  no 
need  to  quarrel ;  and  Canada  will  be  the  richer  for  the  variety 
of  types.  To  the  eye  of  discerning  wisdom,  it  may  be  that 
St.  Augustin  has  chosen  the  better  part. 

George  M.  Wrong 


CHURCHILL  AND  NELSON 

NTOW  that  the  government  has  indicated  definitely 
*  ^  its  intention  to  proceed  with  the  opening  up  of  a  trade- 
route  via  Hudson  Bay  and  Strait,  and  ,  after  having  obtained 
full  information  as  to  the  respective  advantages  of  the  two 
proposed  shipping  points,  has  decided  finally  upon  Port 
Nelson,  it  may  be  of  interest  briefly  to  review  some  of  the 
facts  which  must  have  entered  into  that  decision. 

Of  these  facts  it  may  be  remarked  that  those  which 
bear  most  directly  upon  the  question  at  issue,  namely,  the 
choice  of  the  better  harbour,  are  by  no  means  of  recent 
discovery.  In  1884-86,  Lieut.  A.  R.  Gordon,  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  government  to  make  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  navigability  of  Hudson  Strait  and  Bay,  carried 
out  a  fairly  accurate  hydrographic  survey  of  both  Churchill 
and  Nelson.  His  official  report,  moreover,  contains  an 
admirable  summary  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  the 
two  points. 

Comparison,  it  must  at  once  be  admitted,  resolves 
itself  almost  immediately  into  contrast.  Both  Churchill 
and  Nelson  are  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  Hudson 
Bay,  and  both  are  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  There  the 
similarity  comes  to  a  sudden  stop.  Whether  it  be  coast-line 
or  character  of  ocean  bed,  whether  it  be  the  depth  of  water 
or  the  velocity  and  set  of  currents,  indeed,  no  matter  what 
the  criterion  of  comparison,  the  dissimilarity  is  instant 
and  complete. 

Heavily  handicapped  as  is  the  region  of  Hudson  Bay 
and  Strait  by  the  prevalence  of  thick  weather,  fog,  rain 
and  snow  storms  being  only  too  common,  it  often  becomes 
a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  the  navigator  to  "  make" 
a  harbour,  unless  it  be  marked  by  prominent  and  distinctive 
topographical   features.     This   difficulty   is   accentuated   by 
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the  precipitous  character  of  the  coast  line,  which  renders 
soundings  of  no  value  as  an  aid  to  navigation,  and  by  the 
extreme  feebleness  of  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  field,  which  detracts  enormously  from  the 
usefulness  of  the  compass,  and  makes  navigation  by  dead 
reckoning  precarious  to  an  extent  unknown  in  middle  lati- 
tudes. Add  to  this  the  uncertainty  arising  from  the  presence 
of  tidal  currents  which  are  often  both  rapid  and  extremely 
variable  in  direction,  and  it  is  readily  seen  that,  to  be  desir- 
able, a  harbour  should  be  easy  of  recognition. 

To  this  requirement  Port  Churchill  satisfactorily  con- 
forms. Flanked  by  a  bold  and  easily  remembered  coast- 
line, it  is  readily  recognized  and  approached.  The  harbour 
entrance,  about  twelve  hundred  feet  in  width,  is  of  ample 
depth,  and  free  from  reefs  or  shoals.  It  opens  obliquely, 
moreover,  into  the  harbour  proper,  thus  preventing  the  heav- 
ing in  of  heavy  swells  from  the  open  water. 

The  harbour  itself,  a  widening  out  of  the  Churchill 
River,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  reception  and  shelter 
of  ships.  Landlocked  in  every  direction,  it  affords  adequate 
protection  in  any  weather.  For  the  accommodation  of  a 
merchant  fleet  it  already  offers  a  natural  basin  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  long  by  half  a  mile  wide,  with  a  depth,  at  low  water, 
of  no  where  less  than  twenty  feet,  a  basin  which  could  by 
the  blasting  away  of  a  narrow  tongue  of  rock  be  lengthened 
to  over  a  mile.  Along  its  eastern  border  it  extends  even 
now  to  within  less  than  two  hundred  yards  of  the  shore, 
thus  rendering  the  construction  of  piers  cheap  and  expedi- 
tious. The  bottom  is  of  rock  covered  by  a  layer  of  mud, 
and  furnishes  excellent  holding  ground.  Port  Churchill 
must  be  regarded  as  exceptionally  well  fitted  to  serve,  with 
a  minimum  of  labour  and  expense,  as  the  entrepdt  for  the 
projected  grain  route  of  the  north. 

Fortunate  in  lying  at  the  threshold  of  the  only  canoe 
route  to  York  Factory,  Port  Nelson  has  long  enjoyed  a 
prominent  position  in  the  affairs  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany.    For  centuries  that  company's  brigs  and  barquan- 
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tines  have  plied  between  it  and  England,  carrying  out  the 
cargo  of  skins,  ivory,  and  oil,  and  then  returning,  laden 
with  stores  and  provisions  for  the  coming  winter.  This 
prestige,  however,  it  maintained  while  labouring  under  a 
serious  handicap.  Port  Nelson  is  a  port  in  name  only. 
To  the  mariner  in  search  of  shelter,  no  more  treacherous 
roadstead  could  well  be  found. 

Port  Nelson  Ues  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  the 
Nelson  and  the  Hayes,  which  unite  to  form  a  bell-shaped 
estuary.  For  many  centuries  these  turbid  rivers  have 
unloaded  their  burden  of  silt,  until  at  the  present  time  a 
shoal  varying  in  depth  from  a  few  inches  to  about  sixteen 
feet  stretches  out  for  over  ten  miles  from  the  land.  Cutting 
this  great  shoal,  in  the  lead  of  the  Nelson  River,  a  narrow 
channel  some  fourteen  miles  in  length  with  a  depth  at  low 
wat€r  of  eighteen  feet,  constitutes  the  sole  means  of  ingress 
from  Hudson  Bay.  This  channel,  of  a  mean  width  of  less 
than  five  cables,  is  so  difficult  of  negotiation,  owing  to  the 
rapidity  and  cross-set  of  the  tidal  currents  which  tend  con- 
stantly to  set  a  vessel  on  the  south  bank,  as  to  make  it 
well-nigh  impossible  for  a  vessel  to  venture  in  from  the  outer 
anchorage,  which  is  over  six  miles  from  the  nearest  land. 
Indeed,  at  the  present  time  it  is  next  to  impossible  even  to 
pick  up  the  entrance  to  the  channel.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Nelson  the  coast  is 
extremely  low,  and  in  consequence  the  navigator  can  hope 
for  no  cross  bearings  to  assist  him  in  finding  his  position 
when  the  sun  is  obscured. 

If,  then,  as  wiU  be  almost  inevitable,  the  mariner  anchors 
off  the  entrance  to  the  channel,  that  is,  in  about  five  fathoms 
of  water,  he  will  yet  be  compelled  to  exercise  the  utmost 
vigilance.  He  will  be  completely  exposed  to  gales  from  every 
quarter,  and,  if  the  wind  is  on  shore,  will  require  to  keep 
up  a  full  head  of  steam,  for  it  may  at  any  moment  be  neces- 
sary to  sMp,  and  stand  out  to  sea.  Lieut.  Gordon  states 
that  during  a  north-easter,  the  seas,  owing  to  the 
shoaling  water,  attained  an  enormous  height,  and  that  in 
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his  opinion  there  were  no  anchors  in  existence  which,  under 
these  conditions,  could  prevent  a  ship's  dragging  and  being 
driven  on  the  bank. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  the  weather  being 
fine  and  his  position  well  determined,  the  ship's  master 
decides  to  enter  the  channel.  He  will  send  ahead  his  launch, 
and  by  continuous  soundings  will  advance  slowly  along  it, 
hugging  the  northern  edge.  After  proceeding  thus  for 
about  eight  miles  he  will  have  reached  a  point  known  as 
as  the  ''Deep  Hole,"  where  the  soundings  will  show  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  fathoms,  and  beyond  which  the  channel 
narrows  to  a  few  hundred  yards.  He  has  now  reached  the 
inner  anchorage  of  Port  Nelson.  But  no  land-locked  basin 
gladdens  his  eyes.  There  is  nothing  in  sight  but  water — 
yellow,  turbid  water — with  a  faint,  hazy  streak  on  the 
horizon,  to  mark  the  wooded  shore-line.  Four  miles  of 
this  shallow  water  lie  between  him  and  the  nearest  land. 
Eight  miles  distant  is  the  site  of  the  terminus  for  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Railway.  At  low  water  he  can  see,  with  his 
binoculars,  great  stretches  of  exposed  mud  and  gravel 
bordering  the  shore-line,  with  here  and  there  a  boulder 
standing  out  in  sharp  relief. 

He  has  gained  the  innermost  anchorage  of  Port  Nelson, 
and  yet  his  position  is  but  little  better  than  it  was  outside. 
Still  open  to  northerly,  north-easterly  and  easterly  gales,  he  will 
find  that  the  holding  ground  is  poor,  and  that  during  the 
first  fresh  breeze  his  anchors  will  drag  and  his  vessel  run 
aground. 

A  few  examples  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nelson  Roads  may  illustrate  the 
above  statements.  During  the  summer  of  1912  three  vessels 
had  occasion  to  visit  Port  Nelson.  The  first  to  arrive, 
the  C.G.S.  Minto,  whose  commander  was  in  possession  of 
the  latest  and  best  charts  and  which  was  fully  equipped  with 
sounding  apparatus,  went  aground  twice.  The  next,  the 
Beoihic,  was  stranded  high  and  dry  while  endeavouring 
to  enter  the  channel,  and  sustained  serious  damage  to  her 
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bottom.  Lastly,  the  Arctic  dragged  and  went  aground 
during  a  north-easter,  while  lying  at  anchor  in  the  ''Deep 
Hole,"  eight  miles  from  the  outer  anchorage.  All  three 
vessels,  it  may  be  added,  had  called  at  Port  Churchill  and 
had  there  met  with  no  accident  whatever. 

It  remains  to  discuss  the  changes  required  to  render 
Port  Nelson  navigable  with  reasonable  safety.  These 
include,  in  the  first  place,  the  stationing  of  a  light-ship  off 
the  outer  anchorage,  and  the  buoying  of  the  channel  itself. 
Here  the  problem  of  field  ice  presents  itself.  Each  spring 
large  quantities  of  heavy  ice  are  discharged  from  the  Nelson 
River, — ice  which  would  carry  off  buoys  and  light-ship 
with  the  utmost  ease.  Even  in  August  and  September 
there  is  the  probability  of  incursions  of  heavy  "old"  ice 
from  Hudson  Bay.  During  the  summer  of  1912,  for  example, 
thirty-six  thousand  square  miles  of  this  ice  were  observed, 
extending  from  Churchill  over  the  whole  bottom  of  Hudson 
Bay.  The  degree  to  which  field  ice  is  sensitive  to  wind 
is  almost  incredible,  and  if  such  ice  were  within  fifty  miles 
of  Port  Nelson,  a  fresh  north-easterly  breeze,  lasting  for 
several  days,  would  make  the  incursion  of  this  ice  almost 
ine\itable.  As  to  the  channel  itself,  extensive  dredging 
would  be  required,  both  to  deei>en  it  and  to  widen  the  last 
few  miles.  This  operation  would  be  a  more  or  less  contin- 
uous one,  owing  to  the  deposition  of  silt  and  the  consequent 
filling  up  or  shifting  of  the  channel. 

Lastly,  two  long  breakwaters  would  be  built  out  from 
the  north  shore,  strong  enough  to  resist  the  impact  of  the 
field  ice  from  the  Nelson  River.  The  area  thus  enclosed, 
now  a  mud-flat,  wouJd  be  dredged  out  to  the  required  depth, 
and  a  basin  thus  formed.  This,  then,  would  be  the  new 
Port  Nelson.  That  a  harbour  can  be  made  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nelson  River  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  deny.  The 
question,  however,  which  obtrudes  itself  so  forcibly  on  one 
who  has  seen  both  places,  is — WTiat  consideration  has 
I  prompted  the  government  to  prefer  the  making  of  a  harbour 
i  to  the  utilizing  of  one  already  made  by  nature?    The  writer 
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has  sought  an  answer  to  this  question  in  the  possible  superi- 
ority of  the  road-bed  to  Nelson,  but  engineers  who  have 
been  over  the  ground  have  stated  that  no  such  superiority 
exists.  In  conclusion,  it  is  suggested  that,  in  view  of  the 
enormous  outlay  required  in  order  that  Port  Nelson  may  be 
made  a  practicable  shipping-point,  and  in  view  also  of  the 
certainty  that  after  all  has  been  done  it  will,  both  in  regard 
to  safety  and  to  cost  of  maintenance,  be  hopelessly  inferior 
to  Port  Churchill,  some  explanation  of  the  decision  arrived 
at  by  the  government  would  be  welcome. 

W.    B.    WlBGAND 
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THE  PAYZANT  KILLING 

IN  tliis  present  Year  of  Grace,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen, 
*  there  may  be  seen  any  day  in  the  streets  of  Halifax 
a  man  of  threescore  and  ten  whom  you  would  remember  with- 
out difficulty  the  next  time  you  met  him.  In  spite  of  his 
seventy  years  and  his  close-clipped  thick  white  hair  and  mous- 
tache, it  would  be  a  misuse  of  words  to  call  him  old.  Over 
six  feet  tall,  erect,  spare,  athletic,  with  an  open-air  complexion, 
he  might  easily  be  taken  for  a  retired  general  officer,  hale  and 
vigorous.  By  profession  he  is  a  lawyer  still  engaged  in  prac- 
tice, and  his  name  is  to  be  found  in  lists  of  directors  of  banks 
and  joint-stock  companies.  His  ample  means  permit  of  his 
spending  long  summers  in  his  camp  beside  a  delightful  salmon 
river,  as  well  as  the  pleasures  of  foreign  travel.  His  favourite 
reading  is  theology.  Altogether,  John  J.  Payzant  is  the  sort 
of  man  you  would  turn  to  look  at  anywhere,  on  his  own 
account.  If  you  knew  how  he  links  us  with  the  heroic  age  of 
Canada,  you  would  not  be  content  with  one  look. 

His  grandfather,  Lewis  Payzant,  was  a  prisoner  in  Quebec 
in  1759,  and  witnessed  from  the  ramparts  the  world-renowned 
battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  Three  generations  span  the 
intervening  century  and  a  half.  The  Payzants  are  a  long 
lived  race. 

The  story  begins  in  Normandy  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Caen  at  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Payzant,  as  you  might  imagine,  is  a  French  name,  and  the 
earliest  traceable  bearer  of  it,  belonging  to  the  obnoxious 
faction  of  the  Huguenots,  was  forced  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  other  good  Frenchmen  to  abjure  his  faith,  or  leave  the 
country.  He  took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Jersey. 
In  the  year  1754,  his  son  Lewis  who  owned  three  ships  sold 
two  and  betook  himself  in  the  third  with  his  family  and  all 
his  worldly  goods  to  the  new  ''boom  town"  of  Halifax,  just 
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rising  on  the  shore  of  Chebucto  Harbor.  He  brought  with 
him  letters  of  introduction  from  Pownall  to  Governor  Law- 
rence, the  man  who  expelled  the  Acadians.  Lawrence,  in  turn, 
passed  him  on  to  Colonel  Sutherland,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  German  settlement  of  Lunenburg,  further  down  the  coast, 
near  the  beautiful  Mahone  Bay,  which  is  currently  believed 
to  have  an  island  in  it  for  every  day  of  the  year. 

One  of  these  islands,  now  called  Covey's,  the  newcomer 
selected  for  his  home  and  set  to  work  with  energy  to  make  it 
habitable.  Two  years  went  swiftly  by.  The  first  rude  shelter, 
for  the  wood-cutters,  a  wigwam  of  brush  had  given  place  to 
a  solid  log  cabin.  Bales  and  boxes  of  goods  for  trading  with 
the  Indians  had  been  obtained  and  stored  within  it.  A  fair 
sized  clearing  had  been  made  and  sown  with  fall  wheat.  Work- 
men were  building  a  large  two-storey  framed  house.  It  was 
the  eighth  of  May,  1756.  The  year  before,  Braddock  had 
been  routed  with  great  slaughter  on  the  banks  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  the  Acadians  had  been  deported  from  Nova  Scotia. 
The  first  of  the  Halifax  privateers  had  sailed  out  past  Thrum 
Cape  in  quest  of  lawful  prizes.  The  Seven  Years  War  had 
begun  and  was  to  drag  into  its  fatal  net  this  prosperous 
beginning  of  a  pioneer's  home  on  the  border  of  the  western 
wilderness. 

It  was  the  eighth  of  May,  1756.  The  wheat  was  spring- 
ing green  all  over  the  clearing  among  the  raw  stumps.  Night 
had  fallen.  The  men  at  work  on  the  new  house  had  all  gone 
home.  The  Payzant  family  were  getting  ready  for  bed  when 
they  heard  a  strange  noise  not  far  away.  What  could  it  mean? 
The  father  thought  he  knew  what  it  betokened.  There  had 
been  serious  disaffection  in  the  new  German  settlement  of 
Lunenburg  on  the  banks  of  the  Lahave,  just  round  the  next 
headland  from  Mahone.  Unprepared  for  the  rigors  of  life 
in  the  wilderness,  these  peasants  from  the  Palatinate  thought 
themselves  wronged  and  had  risen  against  the  government  in 
some  sort  of  half-hearted,  futile  rebellion.  Payzant  as  a  friend 
of  the  Government  had  been  warned  to  be  on  his  guard,  and 
been  given  license  to  fire  upon  any  disturbers  of  the  peace. 
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Little  dreaming  that  he  had  to  do  with  an  Indian  war  party, 
he  came  out  of  his  house  with  his  musket  and  fired  in  the  air. 
The  flash  from  the  muzzle  in  the  darkness  revealed  his  position 
to  the  enemy;  a  shattering  volley  rang  out  on  the  night,  and 
stretched  him  a  dying  man  at  his  own  threshold.  His  wife 
rushed  out  to  catch  him  before  he  fell.  He  could  only  ga^p 
out  a  few  half-choked  words  in  French,  "My  heart  is  growing 
cold — The  Indians,"  before  the  spirit  passed,  and  the  rush  of 
the  whooping  savages  drove  her  back  into  the  house.  Some- 
how she  managed  to  secure  the  door,  which  was  stout  enough 
to  resist  all  efforts  to  break  it  in. 

A  few  seconds  and  irreparable  calamity  had  befallen  the 
home;  the  father  was  dead  and  the  hapless  widow  and  her 
children  were  huddled  together  in  an  inner  room,  quaking  ^dth 
fear,  unable  to  reahze  their  loss  and  not  knowing  how  long 
before  the  murderers  would  burst  in  upon  them  with  toma- 
hawk and  scalping-knife.  While  they  waited,  the  Indians 
baffled  at  the  main  entrance  managed  to  get  into  a  room  of 
the  house  occupied  by  a  serv^ing  woman  and  her  child.  Her 
they  did  to  death  in  horrible  unknown  fashion,  tore  off  her 
scalp  and  dashed  out  the  baby's  brains.  Marie  Payzant  and 
her  children  must  hear  the  terrifying  uproar  of  the  struggle 
under  the  same  roof,  the  yells  of  the  Indians,  the  agonized 
shrieks  of  the  poor  creature  with  dreadful  death  before  her  eyes, 
her  vain  appeals  for  help:  "Mr.  Payzant!  Mrs.  Payzant!" 

When  those  cries  ceased,  the  Indians  continued  their 
efforts  to  break  in  to  the  last  poor  refuge;  but  apparently  the 
stout  morticed  logs  of  the  cabin  stiU  defied  them.  Then  they 
made  preparations  to  burn  it  down.  Then  the  poor  despairing 
woman  gave  the  word  to  her  eldest  son  Philip  a  boy  of  twelve 
to  unbar  the  door.     He  did  so  and  the  Indians  rushed  in. 

Strange  to  say  they  did  not  murder  the  woman  and  the 
children.  Now  their  object  seemed  plunder  and  they  set  to 
work  to  sack  the  hapless  mansion.  One  horrid  detail  of  this 
time  has  been  transmitted.  The  Indians  mimicked  the  death 
shrieks  of  the  poor  creature  they  had  just  butchered.  One 
would  think  that  scalps  would  be  as  profitable  as  prisoners 
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and  much  easier  to  transport;  and,  further,  that  the  savage 
blood- thirst  would  not  so  soon  be  quenched.  Philip  Payzant 
showed  spirit,  he  sprang  on  a  table,  shook  his  fist  at  the  Indians 
and  defied  them:  and  yet  they  did  not  harm  him.  It  seems 
strange,  but  who  can  understand  the  workings  of  the  savage 
mind? 

The  scene  of  pillage  that  ensued  was  never  forgotten  by 
the  boy  of  seven  years.  When  he  was  ninety-five,  his  body 
bent  and  his  mental  faculties  luUed  into  passivity  by  his  great 
age,  his  whole  being  was  roused  to  intense  excitement  at  the 
recollection  of  the  terrible  scene:  "O,  I  see  them!  I  hear 
them!  Hewing  down  the  boxes!  Hewing  down  the  boxes!" 
The  trader's  store  offered  rich  spoil  to  the  savages  which  they 
hurried  into  the  canoes  along  with  their  prisoners,  the  new- 
made  widow  and  the  four  fatherless  children. 

One  more  victim  remained  to  be  sacrificed.  The  war 
party  had  caught  a  young  man  at  Rous's  Island  and  forced 
him  to  guide  them  to  this  spot.  They  had  promised  to  spare 
his  life  and  let  him  go  unharmed;  but  lest  he  should  give  the 
alarm  to  the  settlers  and  soldiers  under  Colonel  Sutherland 
three  miles  away.  They  had  killed  his  father  earlier  in  the  day. 
Now  they  kiUed  and  scalped  him.  Sutherland's  rangers  found 
the  corpse  next  morning  by  the  waterside  with  the  hands 
bound.  After  this  last  murder,  the  Indians  fired  the  houses 
and  pushed  off  in  the  darkness.  The  last  sight  the  poor 
captives  had  of  their  home  was  as  a  mass  of  leaping  flames. 
What  their  feelings  must  have  been  anyone  with  a  heart  can 
readily  call  up.  Of  Marie  Payzant,  widowed  in  an  instant, 
carried  off  to  an  unknown  fate,  with  the  mother's  time  of 
trial  impending,  it  is  recorded  that  ''tears  would  not  come  to 
her  rehef." 

Mahone  Bay  is  about  four  hundred  miles  from  the  city 
of  Quebec,  as  you  measure  with  a  ruler  and  dividers  across 
the  map.  The  weary  road  the  captives  travelled  to  reach  it 
is  well  nigh  twice  as  long. 

During  the  night  of  the  8th-9th  of  May,  the  war-party 
with  their  prisoners  paddled  across  the  bay  to  where  the  pretty 
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summer  town  Chester  now  stands.  From  this  point  to  the 
head-waters  of  the  St.  Croix  is  a  twelve  mile  stretch  through 
the  woods.  The  little  stream  known  as  the  CjoM  River  may 
have  shortened  the  portage  to  the  Ponhook  lakes.  Still  how 
they  managed  to  transport  their  canoes,  their  plunder  and 
their  captives  so  quickly  through  the  woods  remains  some- 
thing of  a  mystery.  Evidently  they  were  returning  by  the 
way  they  had  come  and  needed  no  guide.  On  the  following 
night,  twenty-four  hours  after  the  descent  upon  the  Pay- 
zant  household,  the  two  canoes  were  floating  past  Fort  Ed- 
ward where  the  St.  Croix  empties  into  the  Avon,  fifty  miles 
away.  This  was  a  British  post  on  the  high  hiU  above  Wind- 
sor, keeping  watch  over  the  desolated  Acadian  parishes  from 
which  Murray  had  swept  the  inhabitants  the  year  before. 
As  they  glided  by,  the  captives  could  see  the  silhouette  of  the 
sentry  against  the  sky-line  as  he  paced  the  ramparts.  Friends 
and  safety  were  near;  but  they  dared  not  give  the  alarm.  A 
tomahawk  flourished  over  their  heads  warned  them  silently 
what  their  fate  would  be  on  the  least  outcry.  The  canoes 
drew  in  close  to  the  bank  and  so  passed  unchallenged  in  the 
darkness.  When  morning  broke  they  were  well  on  their  way 
to  Cape  Chignecto,  where  they  made  their  first  halt. 

No  record  has  been  kept  of  the  time  occupied  in  that 
toilsome  journey.  If  the  Indians  succeeded  in  covering  the 
fifty  miles  between  the  island  of  massacre  and  Fort  Edward 
in  twenty-four  hours,  they  would  make  at  the  same  rate  the 
whole  journey  to  Quebec  in  about  three  weeks.  But  this 
first  stage  was  no  doubt  a  forced  march  through  an  enemy's 
coimtry.  When  they  came  into  French  territory  they  would 
proceed  more  slowly.  They  must  have  made  a  long  halt  at 
St.  Anns;  and  they  had  the  whole  good  season  of  summer  be- 
fore them. 

Their  route  is  well  worth  considering;  for  they  were 
striking  into  an  ancient  and  well-used  system  of  inland  water- 
ways which  connects  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  interior  of 
the  continent  with  the  sea.  From  Chignecto,  they  would  go 
up  the  Petitcodiac  tidal  river,  past  the    site  of  Moncton, 
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portage  from  its  head-waters  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Kenne- 
becasis  and  travelling  with  the  stream  would  soon  reach  the 
beautiful  river  St.  John.  This  magnificent  stream  is  four 
hundred  miles  long.  From  the  head  of  the  St.  John,  there 
was  a  regular  portage  to  the  Chaudi^re,  which  faUs  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  the  south  bank,  almost  opposite,  you  may 
say,  to  Quebec. 

One  pathetic  incident  of  that  journey  has  been  handed 
down.  Among  the  plunder,  Marie  Payzant  recognized  the 
very  shoes  she  had  worn  as  a  happy  bride,  in  far  off  Jersey. 
She  may  have  danced  in  them  at  her  wedding.  She  had 
brought  them  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic  and  treasured 
them  with  a  woman's  love  of  keepsakes  all  these  years.  By 
some  strange  chance,  they  had  escaped  the  burning  house; 
and  now  the  widow  saw  them  again — with  what  feelings  may 
be  imagined.  She  begged  her  captors  for  them.  The  Indians 
considered  them  not  worth  taking  away  and  flung  them  over- 
board "with  a  loud  insulting  laugh." 

At  the  French  post  of  St.  Ann's,  a  new  trial  awaited  her. 
The  prisoners  and  the  scalps  had  been  brought  in  for  the  sake 
of  the  bounty.  Up  to  this  time,  Marie  Payzant  though 
husbandless,  had  her  children  with  her;  now  she  was  separ- 
ated from  them  and  sent  on  by  herself  to  Quebec.  Sometime 
after  reaching  the  city,  her  child,  a  second  daughter,  Lizette, 
was  bom;  but  for  months  she  had  no  word  of  the  others.  At 
last  news  came  that  two  were  in  the  hands  of  the  French  but 
that  two  were  still  retained  by  the  Indians,  for  adoption  into 
the  tribe,  in  the  place  of  some  who  had  been  killed  by  the 
English.  One  was  her  daughter  Marie.  It  was  only  when 
Bishop  Pontbriand  of  Quebec,  in  response  to  her  entreaties, 
directed  the  priest  at  St.  Ann's  to  refuse  the  Indians  absolution, 
that  they  surrendered  the  children. 

It  must  have  been  to  the  children's  recollections  of 
their  stay  at  St.  Ann's  that  these  details  are  due.  When 
asked  what  they  were  fed  on,  old  Lewis  Payzant  ex- 
claimed, ''Fed  us  upon!  Why,  sometimes  upon  bread  and 
sometimes  upon  nothing."  One  night  his  piece  of  bread 
was  so  bad  as  to  be  uneatable  and  he  threw  it  away.     No 
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more  was  given  him;  that  night  he  must  go  hungry.  But 
the  Indian's  son  of  his  own  age  was  given  a  larger  piece 
than  he  could  eat.  As  he  fell  asleep,  the  bread  escaped 
from  his  hand  and  young  Payzant  ate  it.  In  the  morning 
the  boy  missed  his  breakfast  and  complained  to  his  father, 
who  was  just  setting  out  to  fish.  The  latter  was  furious, 
and  threatened  his  captive  with  some  dire  punishment.  But 
he  never  carried  out  his  threats.  That  day  he  got  drunk, 
fell  out  of  his  canoe  and  was  drowned.  Lewis  Payzant  re- 
membered also  being  carried  through  the  woods  by  this  Indian 
alternately  with  his  own  son:  "He  would  take  me  by  the 
shoulders  and  swing  me  roimd  upon  his  back,"  while  the 
other  youngster  trotted  behind,  I  suppose.  From  all  that  can 
be  gathered  it  seems  that  the  savages  treated  the  white  chil- 
dren no  worse  and  no  better  than  their  own. 

Altogether,  the  separation  of  Marie  Payzant  from  her  chil- 
liren  lasted  seven  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  were 
brought  in  with  other  luckless  British  prisoners  to  Quebec. 
When  she  heard  of  their  arrival,  she  was  eager  to  go  to  meet 
them.  But  this  was  not  allowed.  There  were  other  captive 
mothers  there  as  well  as  she,  also  awaiting  the  coming  of  their 
children.  She  was  forced  to  wait  at  the  door  of  her  lodgings 
imder  military  guard,  while  the  group  of  children  was  brought 
up  from  which  to  select  her  own.  That  was  no  hard  task, 
though  doubtless  they  were  a  ragged  unkempt  brood.  The 
tears  that  would  not  come  to  her  relief  when  suffering  from 
the  first  stunning  blow  now  flowed  free,  as  she  strained  her 
darlings  to  her  heart. 

So  there  the  family  remained  aU  through  the  war  until 
the  faU  of  Quebec.  Being  French,  they  were  treated  well 
and  not  kept  in  close  confinement.  And  that  explains  how 
young  Lewis  had  the  nm  of  the  town  and  was  able  to  see 
one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world  on  the  momentous 
thirteenth  of  September,  1759. 

By  August,  1761,  Marie  Payzant  was  back  in  Halifax 
with  her  five  children,  receiving  official  permission  to  dispose 
of  the  tragic  island  in  Mahone  Bay,  and  receiving  land  grants 
in  Falmouth,  where  her  descendants  dwell  to  this  day. 
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As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  killing  was  brought  in  to  Lunen- 
burg, Sutherland  sent  a  command  of  thirty  men  to  make  sure, 
and,  if  possible,  punish  the  raiders.  They  found  only  smoking 
ruins  of  houses  and  corpses  scalpless.  The  audacity  of  the 
Indians  enraged  Governor  Lawrence,  at  no  time  the  mildest 
of  men.  Six  days  after  the  massacre,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
protesting  indignantly  against  the  way  the  Micmacs  had 
broken  their  treaty  of  four  years  previous,  "expressly  against 
the  law  of  arms",  as  Fluellen  would  say.  He  therefore  author- 
ized and  commanded  all  King  George's  liege  subjects  to  "an- 
noy, distress,  take  and  destroy  the  Indians  inhabiting  the 
different  parts  of  this  Province,"  and,  in  order  to  make  war 
profitable,  he  offered  the  substantial  sum  of  thirty  pounds 
sterling  "for  every  male  Indian  prisoner  above  the  age  of 
sixteen  brought  in  alive,"  twenty-five  for  his  scalp  and  the 
same  amount  "for  every  Indian  woman  or  child  brought  in 
alive."  In  all  probability,  the  Indians  did  not  belong  to 
Nova  Scotia  at  all,  but  to  the  country  about  the  upper  St. 
John. 

Apparently  not  many  pounds  were  earned  in  this  way. 
Years  afterwards,  Lewis  Payzant  recognized  in  his  store  in 
Halifax  a  member  of  the  very  war-party  which  had  descended 
on  his  home  in  blood  and  fire.  "You  are  one  of  the  Indians 
who  killed  my  father,"  he  said.  "Well,"  was  the  reply,  "  I 
am;  but  it  was  war  then." 

As  near  as  can  be  sifted  out  from  the  written  records 
and  oral  tradition,  this  is  the  truth  about  the  Payzant  killing. 
Good  old  Silas  Rand,  the  Apostle  of  the  Micmacs  took  down 
the  tale  from  the  Ups  of  Lewis  Payzant  himself  at  the  age 
of  ninety-five;  and  on  his  account  this  narrative  is  mainly 
based.  Time  has  raised  a  goodly  growth  of  myth  around  the 
original  facts.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  Mrs.  Payzant 
was  well  treated  during  her  captivity  at  Quebec  because  she 
was  the  sister  of  Montcalm;  and  in  Lunenburg  is  still  to  be 
shown  a  stone  marked  with  a  bloody  hand,  the  sign-manual 
of  one  of  the  murderers. 

Abchibald  MacMechan 


THE  LITTLE  CHURCH 

A   CHURCH  there  is  whose  members'  love 
^^    Transcends  all  other  known  to  man; 
More  deep  than  bond  of  blood  could  move, 

Or  cry  of  rights  since  strife  began; 
Set  fast  upon  the  worid's  heart's  need, 
And  stronger  than  the  strongest  creed. 

Its  inmost  spirit  steals  away. 

And  in  calm,  cloistral  shadow  hides; 
Its  lovers  shun  the  common  day, 

Their  temples  build  where  peace  abides; 
And  o'er  dim  streets  of  dreamy  ways 
Their  fragile  spires  and  turrets  raise. 

Its  habitation  is  too  shy 

To  bear  the  burden  of  a  name, 
But  those  who  hear  the  human  cry 

Behold  it  as  in  words  of  flame; 
The  Little  Church  of  those  who  fall, 
And,  seven  times  stumbling,  rise  withal. 

Its  gates  are  catholic  and  wide 

To  all  who  seek  its  bread  and  wine, 

With  equal  yoke  there,  side  by  side, 

Kneel  faith  and  doubt  before  its  shrine; 

Yet  none  such  strait  exactment  lays 

As  this  on  those  who  serve  its  ways. 

Without  its  walls  no  Grodhead  waits 
To  portion  out  the  fruit  of  sin, 

Reproach  more  poignant  vindicates 
The  judgement  of  the  law  within; 

The  gnawing  pang  which  none  can  dull, 

No  sleep  allay,  no  time  annul. 
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It  is  so  like  a  vague  desire, 

A  baffling  dream  of  hopes  and  fears, 
One  may  have  breathed  its  heavenly  fire. 

Yet  feed  on  sorrow  all  the  years, 
At  times  such  horrid  shapes  infest 
The  holy  gloom  which  shrouds  its  rest. 

Its  lovers  have  no  marching-songs, 

Or  stately  chant  of  fruitless  prayers; 

Their  cups  are  overfilled  with  wrongs, 
And  feast  for  fast  is  never  theirs: 

Cast  out  in  front  of  aU  men's  eyes. 

With  unquenched  hope  they  still  arise. 

Red  drops  of  blood  mark  all  the  way. 

Where  sharp  stones  cut  the  journeying  feet, 

But  yet  no  pilgrims  turn  or  stay. 
But  falter  on  in  weary  heat, 

With  gladness  for  a  hand's  space  won 

Before  the  sun's  full  course  is  run. 

It  is  the  church  of  all  souls,  yet 

To  each  who  kneels  there  none  seem  known, 
For  at  its  shrine  where  they  are  met 

They  eat  and  drink  as  if  alone; 
Though  now  and  then  without  a  sound 
The  ghostly  elements  pass  round. 

Life's  constant  antinomy  chills 

The  passion  of  their  endless  quest; 

No  word  of  benediction  stills 

Their  mortal  yearning  and  unrest; 

A  rolling  Juggernaut,  the  brain 

Moves  on  till  all  men's  hearts  are  slain. 
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Within,  the  time-worn  spirit  sinks; 

Remorse  and  sin  divide  their  days; 
While  Reason  Uke  a  glacial  sphinx 

With  icy  stare  each  longing  slays. 
Yet  onward  with  blind  st€ps  they  reel : 
They  felt,  they  felt, — and  still  they  feel. 

Crying  with  all  the  ages'  need, 

To  Galilee  for  peace  they  turn; 

But  Grodhead  there  by  man  decreed 

Confronts  them,  and  they  still  must  yearn 

Nor  Force  nor  Will  can  cheat  the  toll 

That  Truth  exacts  from  every  soul. 

Untroubled  none  His  face  may  see, 

Marred  by  all  lusts  that  are  and  were ; 

And  all  the  sins  that  are  to  be 

Engrave  their  fascination  there: 

Swept  by  that  agony  of  love. 

They  would,  but  cannot,  to  Him  move. 

Thus  over  them  is  hung  no  Cross, 

Or  Christ  with  crown  of  twisted  thorn, 

But  there  is  crying  of  great  loss, 

And  hungering  after  bUss  forlorn. 

What  sightless  wrath  hath  led  us  on 

To  spit  on  Grod's  own  dearest  Son? 

Why  have  we  laid  on  Him  the  life 

Of  those  who  name  Him,  knowing  not? 

Why  have  we  charged  Him  with  man'sjstrife? 
Why  have  we  added  to  His  lot? 

Lo,  we  have  stumbled,  cursing  Christ, 

Who  was  for  these  things  sacrificed. 
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With  molten  hate  of  hollow  creeds 

We  have  rebelled  against — ^what  things? 

With  blind,  stark  rage,  for  blinder  needs,  h 

We  have  cursed  gods  and  cast  down  kings : 

FiUed  full  of  scorn  of  all  men's  lands, 

What  better  guerdon  hold  our  hands?  1 

We  have  pulled  down,  and  builded  none;  ? 

Cursed  deep,  and  have  not  ever  blessed; 
And  what  thing  is  there  we  have  done? 

And  what  have  we  achieved  of  rest? 
We  have  shut  out  both  Wrong  and  Right, 
And  murdered  Anarchy  and  Light! 

We  have  reached  over  truth,  and  hed; 

Blasphemed  like  drunken  men;  set  free 
Revolt,  a  black,  mahgnant  tide, 

To  mingle  with  a  crimson  sea: 
With  heresy  more  mad  than  faith, 
We  have  betrayed  Love's  soul  to  death! 

Love's  hands  we  pierced  with  nails,  Love's  feet; 

Crowned  Love  with  thorns,  and  pierced  Love's  side ; 
Let  passion  burn  us  up  with  heat,  I'liii  IwU 

To  wake  and  find  Love  crucified — 
0  Love  arise  lest  our  despair 
Ring  madly  laughing  through  the  air! 

For  quick  redemption  of  the  race 

We  rose  and  brake  the  rod  and  creed, 

We  bhndly  smote  Thee  on  the  face. 

The  Saviour  of  all  souls  which  bleed: 

And  what  word  dare  we  raise  to  Thee 

But  Thy  first  cry  from  Calvary? 
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O  deathless  face,  twice  strong  with  death, 
Death  conquers  us  no  more  than  Thee! 

Hear  now  what  our  repentance  saith. 
Assuage  our  soul's  sharp  agony! 

Let  now  Thy  Spirit  in  us  brood, 

Now  stay  our  heart's  red  tide  of  blood! 

To  half  a  word  we  have  been  true, 

For  that  vain  half  Thy  vengeance  spare; 

Our  hearts  are  filled  with  bitter  rue. 

Spurn  not  our  broken,  contrite  prayer. 

Yea!  though  we  pierced  Thy  sacred  side, 

There  let  our  griefs  and  wild  words  hide! 

There  heal  our  hurts'  continual  fire. 

From  fruitless  strife  our  spirits  fold. 

Let  only  Love  be  our  desire 

Until  our  tale  of  days  is  told: 

Thy  peace  be  ours,  O  blood-crowned  King! 

Thy  sacred  strife  without  our  sting! 

Alfred  Gordon 


PALERMO 

AT  Naples  upon  an  evening  in  early  June,  we  went  on 
**  board  the  Marco  Polo,  one  of  the  yacht-like  steamers 
which  run  daily  between  Naples  and  Palermo.  On  the  pier, 
vegetables  were  frying  in  oil  and  macaroni  simmering  in 
bright  copper  pots  over  charcoal  braziers;  vendors  of  lemon- 
ade and  other  drinks  were  calling  their  wares  with  various 
inflections,  long  and  loud,  a  feat  in  which  the  Neapolitan 
excels,  and  the  fruit  stalls  heaped  with  deep  crimson  cherries, 
golden  oranges,  and  apricots  set  in  beds  of  green  leaves, 
gladdened  the  eye  with  their  artistic  arrangement.  Men, 
women,  and  children  were  consuming  the  edibles,  among 
them  sailors  from  foreign  ports  and  groups  of  bersaglieri, 
the  small,  wiry,  and  extremely  active  artillerymen  of  Italy, 
whose  uniform  is  topped  by  a  stiff  black  cap  placed  over  the 
right  ear  with,  on  that  side,  an  enormous  bunch  of  cock's 
plumes  which  wave  and  flutter  in  the  breeze  and  lends  them, 
particularly  when  a  regiment  is  on  the  march,  a  picturesque 
air.  A  gay  wedding  party  waved  farewells  to  a  bride  and 
groom  on  board  the  boat  with  the  gesture  peculiar  to  Italians 
— drawing  the  fingers  inward  towards  the  heart,  as  if  to  say 
"come  back  to  me." 

Presently  the  boat  swung  from  the  pier,  and  the  noise 
and  clamour  were  left  behind  us  as  we  glided  south  over  the 
calm  sea.  The  sunset  was  a  glory  of  gold  and  rose,  and  the 
sea  gradually  changed  from  a  sparkling,  limpid  blue  to  the 
deeper  blue  of  lapis-lazuli.  The  crescent  of  the  beautiful 
Bay  of  Naples  lay  behind  us  with  Vesuvius,  purple  and 
majestic,  brooding  over  it.  Later,  as  we  passed  Capri,  the 
moon  appeared  over  the  edge  of  its  rugged  outline  in  a 
misty  violet  haze,  and  in  the  soft  dusk  of  the  summer  night 
we  steamed  swiftly  across  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
known  as  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 
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In  the  morning,  when  we  came  on  deck,  we  saw  to  the 
east  the  Lipari  Islands,  where  of  old  in  his  deep  cavern, 
iEolus  chained  the  winds,  loosing  them  at  his  pleasure.  It 
was  a  brilliant  day  with  a  transparent  atmosphere.  As  we 
neared  Palermo,  on  our  right  towered  the  huge,  wave-like 
rock  of  Monte  Pellegrino  (the  Hiercte  of  the  Carthaginians) 
which  guards  the  harbour.  Palermo,  Gibraltar,  and  Quebec 
are  said  to  be  the  three  great  rock-bound  harbours  of  the 
world. 

The  north  and  east  sides  of  the  promontory  of  Monte 
Pellegrino  overlook  the  Mediterranean,  while  from  the  base 
of  its  southern  crags  the  shore  curves  in  a  crescent  twelve 
miles  in  length  to  Monte  Zaffarano  in  the  south-east.  The 
stretch  of  land  within  this  curve  ascends  from  the  sea  in 
gentle  slopes,  rich  in  orange  and  lemon  groves,  almond, 
olive,  and  pomegranate  trees;  and  beyond,  vine-clad  hills 
rise  in  terraces  to  the  base  of  mountains  that  enclose  it  as  in 
a  vast  amphitheatre.  This  plain,  lying  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  is  II  Conca  d'Oro,  and  in  this  Golden  Shell 
''Palermo  the  Superb  shines  like  a  pearl  in  an  emerald  chalice." 
The  roofs,  domes,  and  towers  of  the  ancient  city  stand  up 
against  a  background  of  vegetation,  and  beyond,  against 
the  blue  sky,  rise  the  mountains. 

Shortly  before  nine  o'clock  we  were  ashore,  and  the 
simple  customs  regulations  having  been  complied  with,  we 
drove  to  our  hotel  behind  a  jaunty  little  horse  with  two  tall, 
pheasant's  feathers  flying  from  his  head.  The  brightness 
and  beauty  of  Palermo  as  we  drove  through  the  streets 
infected  us  with  a  joyous  spirit,  which  did  not  diminish  when 
we  found  that  our  rooms  with  their  cool,  blue-tiled  floors 
overlooked  an  enchanting  courtyard,  and  to  our  balcony 
floated  up  the  scent  of  magnolia  and  jessamine. 

The  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  and  the  Via  Maqueda  are 
the  two  principal  streets  of  Palermo.  La  Piazza  Vigliena 
is  always  spoken  of  by  Palermitans  as  /  Quattro  Canti—ihe 
Place  of  the  Four  Comers.  Here  the  Corso  Vittorio  Eman- 
uele and  Via  Maqueda  intersect,  and  looking  down  the  Corso, 
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half  a  mile  away,  one  sees  the  old  Spanish  water-gate,  the 
Porta  Felice,  which  spans  the  street.  Through  its  arch 
there  is  a  glimpse  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  sunlight  turns 
the  creamy  stone  of  the  old  gate  to  yellow,  and  the  bit  of  blue 
sea  looks  a  sapphire  in  a  setting  of  gold.  Turning  and 
looking  up  II  Corso  one  sees  the  Porta  Nuova,  also  the  frame 
of  a  picture,  not  of  the  sea,  but  of  the  amethystine  mountains 
which  rise  beyond  II  Conca  d'Oro. 

I  Quattro  Canti  is  the  heart  of  Palermo.  Near  it  are 
the  university  and  the  principal  public  buildings  and  shops 
of  the  town.  Along  the  Via  Maqueda  fashionable  Palermo 
is  to  be  seen  shopping.  II  Corso  is  more  commercial  and  full 
of  pedlars  crying  their  wares.  In  La  Via  one  buys  luxuries 
— jewellery,  confectionery,  violets;  in  II  Corso  one  bargains 
for  fruit  and  household  articles.  The  Piazza  is  in  form  an 
octagon,  and  the  four  fagades  at  the  angles  of  the  streets 
are  decorated  in  the  baroque  style  with  columns  and  statues. 

As  one  strolls  about  Palermo,  at  the  ends  of  streets  are 
seen  vistas  of  blue  sea  or  lofty  mountains,  and  through  the 
gateways  of  old  Sicilian  palaces  one  has  glimpses  of  beautiful 
courtyards  within.  The  fruit  stalls,  under  arches  or  in  old 
doorways,  make  charming  bits  of  colour. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  streets  of  Palermo,  and 
indeed  of  all  Sicily,  is  the  two-wheeled  painted  cart  of  the 
peasants  drawn  by  a  diminutive  donkey.  Mounted  high 
above  two  wheels,  the  axle-tree  beautifully  carved,  the  four 
sides  of  the  cart  are  painted  in  vivid  colours  with  biblical 
and  historical  scenes.  The  donkeys  have  handsome  brass 
mounted  trappings  and  harness,  with  many  gay  little  tinkling 
bells.  The  whole  effect  of  donkey  and  cart  is  that  of  some 
bright  curio,  but  that  they  serve  a  useful  purpose  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  when  the  carts  are  not  full  of  produce  of  some 
description  they  are  full  of  people.  I  have  counted  as  many 
as  nine  fully-grown  people  in  a  cart,  and  one  marvelled  at 
the  strength  of  the  patient  little  animal  with  his  wise  and 
gentle  face.  Donkeys,  of  course,  play  an  important  part 
in  economic  conditions  in  Southern  Italy,  especially  in  Sicily, 
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and  the  slender  sure-footed  little  creatures  may  be  seen 
pacing  with  even  tread  along  the  roads  in  every  direction  in 
town  and  country. 

Across  the  door  or  window  of  many  shops  and  houses  is 
seen  a  strip  of  crape  or  black  velvet  aflSxed  wdth  a  government 
stamp.  The  card  attached  states  that  it  is  in  memory  of  a 
deceased  relative,  and  it  is  left  there  for  a  year  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  departed  friends,  but  in  a  land  where  neariy 
everything  is  taxed,  even  the  mourning  badge  has  to  pay 
its  toll. 

The  streets  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  Palermo  are  full  of 
a  teeming  population  whose  lives  are  passed  chiefly  out  of 
doors.  Their  poverty  is  pathetic,  and  one  could  not  imagine 
anything  more  unhomelike  than  the  tall,  ancient  buildings 
— the  majority  of  them  built  centuries  ago — in  which  these 
people  live,  or  rather  sleep,  for  all  their  domestic  occupations 
seem  to  be  carried  on  outside  their  houses  in  the  narrow 
streets.  Their  food  is  of  the  simplest — macaroni,  polenta, 
salads,  oil,  a  little  wine;  fish  they  sometimes  have,  meat 
scarcely  ever,  and  their  cooking  is  done  over  a  handful  of 
coals  in  a  charcoal  brazier  in  the  doorway.  So  far  as  muni- 
cipal street  cleaning  in  Palermo  is  concerned,  there  is  little 
left  to  be  desired,  but  with  such  a  congested  mode  of  living, 
combined  with  such  extreme  poverty,  naturally  the  people 
themselves  are  not  clean,  though  washing  seems  to  be  going 
on  perpetually,  and  overhead  between  the  houses  across  the 
streets  lines  of  drying  garments  flutter  in  the  breeze.  Some 
of  the  streets  are  so  narrow  that  on  looking  up  the  tall  houses 
seem  almost  to  meet,  but  much  trafl&c  constantly  flows 
through  the  narrowest  of  them. 

One  could  devote  pages  of  description  to  the  street 
scenes,  and  the  people,  even  at  their  very  poorest,  always 
seem  picturesque.  At  street  comers,  and  in  small  dark 
courtyards,  oil  lamps  twinkle  before  shrines  of  the  Madonna 
and  the  saints.  There  are  public  readers  of  books,  who  are 
surrounded  by  people  listening  to  the  literature  of  the  day. 
There  are  also  public  writers,  who  for  a  few  soldi  indite 
epistles  for  those  who  cannot  write. 
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Some  of  the  faces  one  sees  are  wonderfully  beautiful, 
for  Sicily  is  full  of  types  —  Greek,  Saracen,  Norman 
— and,  as  a  rule,  the  people  have  great  dignity  of  carriage. 
Gathered  round  the  fountains  are  always  to  be  seen  groups 
of  women,  bearing  away  on  their  heads,  full  of  water,  the 
massive  jar  of  the  same  design  and  material  as  those  used 
in  ancient  Greece.  Their  statuesque  poise  is  exquisite,  and 
they  form  a  fit  subject  for  artist  or  sculptor. 

We  were  in  Palermo  on  a  fete-day.  It  was  the  festa 
of  a  saint  and  the  church  bells  rang  incessantly.  But  it 
would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  billows 
of  sound  that  smote  upon  one's  ears,  for  bell-ringing  in  Sicily 
does  not  mean  a  measured  ding-dong.  The  bells  themselves 
are  stationary  and  are  struck  with  hammers  by  muscular 
bell-men.  Sharply  they  clang,  staccato,  fortissimo,  faster 
and  faster — and  only  their  musical  pitch  saves  one  from 
crying  aloud  for  deliverance. 

The  patron  saint  of  Palermo  is  Santa  Rosalia,  whose 
grotto  in  Monte  Pellegrino,  where  her  bones  were  supposed 
to  have  been  found  in  1624,  is  visited  each  year  by  thousands 
of  devout  pilgrims.  Hence  the  name,  Monte  Pellegrino. 
The  remains  of  the  saint  now  repose  in  a  magnificent  sar- 
cophagus of  solid  silver  in  the  cathedral  in  Palermo.  She 
was  the  niece  of  the  Norman  King  William  II  (the  Good), 
and  fled,  through  motives  of  piety,  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth 
to  the  grotto  from  the  luxury  of  the  royal  court. 

The  road  to  Monte  Pellegrino  leads  out  of  the  town 
through  the  Porta  San  Giorgio  and  crosses  a  plain  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  On  the  plain,  as  we  passed,  some 
companies  of  Italian  cavalry  were  going  through  their  evo- 
lutions, and  we  wondered  what  Hamilcar  Barca  with  his 
encampment  on  Monte  Pellegrino,  247-45  b.c,  would  have 
thought  of  modern  military  methods,  could  he  have  gazed 
down  on  them  to-day.  A  zig-zag  bridle  path  leads  up  the 
mountain  to  the  shrine,  and  the  ascent  is  made  on  donkeys. 
In  about  an  hour  one  comes  to  a  broad  flight  of  steps  cut  in 
the  rock  before  the  grotto.     From  here  it  is  an  interesting 
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climb  on  foot  to  the  top  of  Monte  Pellegrino,  and  the  view 
from  the  summit  is  very  wonderful.  Well  does  Palermo 
deserve  her  name  of  La  Felice.  Her  beauty  as  she  lies 
between  the  sea  and  II  Conca  d'Oro  would  be  difficult  to 
surpass  by  any  other  prospect  in  the  world. 

We  entered  the  gates  of  the  Royal  Palace  one  afternoon 
and,  crossing  the  courtyard,  ascended  an  outer  staircase  to 
the  first  floor.  We  stood  before  the  only  entrance  to  the 
Royal  Chapel — a  small  door  placed  in  the  wall  at  an  angle 
farthest  from  the  altar.  The  chapel  was  built  before  1132 
by  King  Roger  II,  and  the  whole,  with  its  mosaic  decora- 
tions, its  porphyry  panels  of  arch  and  walls  and  apse,  is  a 
perfect  gem  of  mediaeval  art.  The  afternoon  light  as  we 
entered  it  was  suffused  in  one  golden  glow,  the  effect  glorious 
beyond  words  to  describe.  The  mosaics  picture  important 
bibhcal  scenes,  and  King  Roger  made  his  chapel  a  bible 
story  for  his  people.  Above  the  high  altar  in  magnificent 
mosaics  sits  Christ  enthroned.  His  right  hand  is  raised  in 
blessing,  in  his  left  an  open  book,  on  the  page  of  which,  in 
Greek  text,  are  the  words  "I  am  the  Light  of  the  World." 
His  presence  fills  the  church;  all  other  effects  are  subordin- 
ated to  it.  The  face  is  calm  and  strong,  a  noble  ideal,  ex- 
pressive not  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  but  of  power  and  strength 
received  from  the  Father.  Five  marble  steps  lead  to  the 
choir,  over  which  rises  the  dome,  solidly  encrusted  with 
mosaics.  Columns  of  porphyry  support  the  lovely  Saracenic 
arches  of  the  wooden  roof,  beautifully  carved.  No  windows 
are  visible,  but  rays  of  light  penetrate  through  narrow  shafts 
in  the  ancient  walls.  The  whole  effect  is  so  splendid  that 
the  values  of  details  are  almost  overlooked,  but  among  the 
treasures  of  the  chapel  are  the  famous  Easter  Candlestick, 
fourteen  feet  high,  carved  exquisitely  from  a  solid  block  of 
marble,  and  a  wonderful  marble  pulpit.  A  magnificent, 
ancient  silver  lamp  hangs  above  the  steps  of  the  choir. 

A  modern  writer  has  said  that  in  the  Upper  Church  at 
Assisi  and  in  San  Marco  at  Venice  one  is  made  to  feel  pro- 
foundly what  the  early  Italian  painters  always  laboured  to 
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express — the  symbolizing  of  religious  truth  rather  than  the 
bringing  of  it  down  to  the  level  of  everyday  experience; 
that  when  one  comes  to  Michel  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Leo- 
nardo, religious  subjects  are  dealt  with  in  such  a  way  that  we 
no  longer  regard  them  as  supernatural;  and  that  the  Sistine 
Chapel  seems  like  a  magnificent  picture  gallery,  with  its 
mighty  Sybils,  its  tortured  Prophets — a  profound  and  won- 
derful vision  of  life.  But  one  realizes  even  more  fully  in  the 
Royal  chapel  at  Palermo  than  in  either  the  Upper  Church 
or  in  San  Marco  that  ''man  is  dwarfed  beside  the  symbols  of 
God,  the  expression  of  a  faith,  the  importance  of  just  that, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  a  House  Beautiful." 

In  the  Royal  Palace  is  also  to  be  seen  the  dining-room 
of  King  Roger  with  walls  of  green  and  gold  mosaics.  This 
room,  the  chapel  and  one  massive  tower,  which  for  many 
years  has  been  used  as  the  observatory,  are  all  that  remain 
of  the  original  Norman  palace.  During  the  Spanish  occu- 
pation much  of  it  was  rebuilt.  It  is  still  the  royal  residence 
of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy,  and  the  state  apartments 
are  very  beautiful  and  luxurious,  especially  the  dining- 
room,  which  is  a  spacious  hall  magnificently  decorated  on 
walls  and  ceiling,  in  part  by  Velasquez,  and  used  in  the  days 
of  Spanish  rule  as  the  council  chamber. 

The  Cathedral  of  Monreale,  on  the  heights  four  miles 
beyond  Palermo,  dates  from  1174;  also  the  adjoining  Bene- 
dictine Monastery.  The  road,  along  which  one  goes  to-day 
in  a  modem  electric  tramway,  was  built  in  1550,  and  passes 
through  beautiful  villas,  orange  and  lemon  groves,  and  then 
abruptly  mounts  the  rocky  heights  to  the  town  of  Monreale. 
The  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is  plain,  it  was  never  finished, 
and  conveys  no  idea  of  the  wonderful  interior,  for  here,  too, 
the  walls  are  covered  with  glorious  mosaics.  In  looking 
at  them  one  can  only  marvel  at  the  infinite  patience  of  the 
mediaeval  artists  who  could  produce  such  rare  and  priceless 
work  for  our  eyes  to  gaze  upon  nearly  eight  hundred  years 
afterwards.  To-day,  with  their  brilliant  colouring,  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  they  were  completed  so  long  ago  as 
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1182.  ''The  Normans  of  northern  Europe  made  use  of 
tapestries  to  hide  bare  walls;  their  kinsmen  of  the  south 
used  mosaics."  The  Bayeux  tapestries  have  faded  and  the 
threads  are  brittle,  but  the  mosaics  of  King  Roger  and  King 
William  are  still  as  brilliant  as  when  the  precious  stones  of 
agate,  of  lapis-lazuli  and  jasper  were  first  fitted  together. 
The  eighteen  columns  in  the  nave  of  Monreale  Cathedral 
are  monoliths  taken  from  Greek  and  Roman  buildings.  The 
capitals  are  ornamented  with  busts  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine, 
exquisitely  carved,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed  in 
the  second   century. 

Of  the  adjoining  monastery,  nothing  remains  of  the 
original  building  save  the  cloisters,  which  are  superb  ex- 
amples of  twelfth  century  architecture.  The  cloisters  of 
Monreale  suggest  no  gloomy  or  sad  retreat.  The  court, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  feet  square,  is  surrounded  by 
an  arcade  of  delicately  carved  coupled  columns,  no  two 
alike,  which  give  a  wonderful  effect  of  lightness,  beauty 
and  grace. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  the  cloisters  to  the  lovely  garden  of 
the  monastery,  which  is  planted  with  shrubs  and  flowering 
vines.  From  the  low  garden  wall  we  looked  across  II  Conca 
d^Oro — a  vista  of  lemon  and  orange  groves,  the  trees  hung 
thickly  with  their  golden  burdens,  cherry  trees  crimson 
with  fruit,  pomegranate  trees  covered  with  vivid  scarlet 
blossoms,  the  glow  of  poppies  in  the  grass,  hedges  of  scarlet 
geranium  six  feet  high.  To  the  east,  the  outline  of  the 
peerless  Bay  of  Palermo  with  the  blue  sea  beyond.  To  the 
west,  the  Golden  Shell  ending  in  its  range  of  mountains, 
bathed  in  a  purple  mist.  Truly  an  earthly  paradise!  No 
pen  or  artist's  brush  could  picture  the  beauty,  glow  and 
colour  of  Sicily  that  June  day  from  the  heights  of  Monreale. 

The  interests  and  beauties  of  Palermo  are  many.  The 
cathedral,  Arabic-Norman  in  architecture,  was  built  in 
1160  by  Archbishop  Walter,  an  Englishman  who  was  sent 
as  tutor  by  Henry  II  of  England  to  William  II  of  Sicily, 
and  by  the  latter  raised  to  the  archbishopric.      It  is  on  the 
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site  of  an  ancient  basilica  which  existed  before  the  Saracenic 
conquest.  The  wide  Piazza  del  Duomo  in  front  of  the 
cathedral  is  enclosed  by  a  handsome  stone  balustrade,  and  on 
this  low  wall  are  statues  of  saints  and  cardinals.  In  the 
square  itself  tall  palm  trees  wave,  softening  and  beautifying 
the  massive  pile  of  the  cathedral.  In  its  interior  are  the 
tombs  of  the  kings.  In  sarcophagi  of  porphyry  are  buried 
Roger  II,  first  Norman  King  of  Sicily;  the  Empress  Con- 
stance, his  daughter;  the  Emperor  Henry  VI  (Roger's  son- 
in-law),  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  Roger  and  Fred- 
erick, as  history  teaches  us,  were  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
rulers  the  world  has  known. 

Of  the  churches,  the  most  interesting  is  the  small  church 
of  San  Cataldo,  La  Martorana,  rich  with  mosaics,  and  the 
church  of  San  Giovanni  degli  Eremiti.  The  latter  is  empty, 
almost  a  ruin,  but  most  picturesque,  and  its  cloisters — 
Norman  arches  with  slender  columns  wreathed  with  roses 
and  wisteria — make  a  vision  of  loveliness.  The  old  cus- 
todian gave  us  flowers  from  his  garden,  jessamine  and  yellow 
carnations. 

Not  far  from  San  Giovanni  is  an  old  cemetery,  II  Campo 
di  Santo  Spirito,  and  inside  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  a 
Cistercian  monastery.  It  was  while  the  bells  of  its  church 
were  ringing  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Tuesday,  a.d.  1282, 
that  the  massacre  known  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers  began, 
which  resulted  in  the  termination  of  French  rule  in  Sicily. 

The  museum,  in  the  former  monastery  of  the  Filippini, 
is  rich  in  treasures  from  pre-historic  tombs,  the  celebrated 
Metopes  of  Selinus,  ancient  bronzes,  Greek  vases,  etc. 

The  public  gardens  of  Palermo  are  very  beautiful. 
Indeed,  the  Villa  Giulia  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  gardens 
in  all  Italy.  La  Favorita,  the  Villa  Tasca,  are  but  two  of 
many  others  which  vie  with  each  other  in  loveliness. 

Through  the  Porta  Felice,  the  picturesque  Spanish 
water-gate,  along  the  curve  of  the  beautiful  bay,  runs  La 
Marina.  This  is  the  fashionable  parade  of  Palermo,  and 
here  the  band  plays  and  the  Palermitans  drive  and  walk  in 
the  late  afternoons  and  evenings.  ' 
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The  charm  of  Palermo  increased  with  each  all-too- 
quickly-passing  day.  Merely  to  wander  about  its  most 
exquisite  public  gardens,  to  stroll  along  the  Marina  in  the 
simimer  evenings  gazing  over  the  blue  sea,  or  upon  the 
mountains,  soaring  exquisitely,  listening  to  music  played  as 
only  Italians  (or  Germans)  can  play,  filled  one  with  a  sense 
of  enchantment.  Looking  back  one  remembers  a  glow  of 
colour  everywhere,  the  air  vibrating  with  sunshine  tem- 
pered by  cool  sea-breezes,  the  brilliant  blue  of  sea  and  sky 
and  the  misty  blue  of  distant  mountains;  San  Giovanni  with 
its  flower-wreathed  cloisters;  Monreale  on  its  heights,  and  the 
golden  glory  of  the  Capella  Palatina. 

Eleanor  Creighton 
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IT  is  one  of  the  objections  urged,  not  without  show  of 
*  reason,  at  least,  against  the  federation  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  which  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  is,  professedly, 
the  first  stage,  that,  while  the  confederation  of  a  number  of 
hitherto  autonomous  states,  or  provinces,  may,  and  does 
result  in  a  very  real  measure  of  national  unity,  and  goes  a 
long  way  towards  the  creation  of  a  nation,  it  does  not,  and 
cannot  wholly  remove  all  possible  and  contingent  (perhaps 
inevitable)  causes  of  conflict  of  jurisdictions  and  interests, 
if  not  of  ultimate  resolution  into  its  original  and  constituent 
elements.  It  is  urged,  with  even  greater  force,  that  the 
federation  of  a  state  long  imder  the  governance  of  a  single 
Parliament,  is  a  reversal  of  a  process  intended  to  issue  in 
national  unity,  in  all  that  is  most  essentially  connoted  by 
the  term  "  nation  ";  is,  in  effect,  a  process  of  disintegration, 
rather  than  of  unification,  the  dissolution  of  the  unity  already 
existing. 

These  contentions,  and  many  others  of  a  simliar  nature, 
may,  however,  be  left  to  those  who  shall  ultimately  decide 
whether  "  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  " 
is  to  remain  united  in  the  present  sense  of  the  term,  or 
whether,  having  passed,  safely  or  otherwise,  through  the 
Medea's  caldron  of  parUamentary  re-organization  and 
reconstruction  (in  conmiittee  of  the  whole) ,  is  to  begin  a  new 
life  in  the  guise  of  three — or,  it  may  be,  four — "  States  of 
the  Federated  British  Empire."  Let  the  high  gods  of 
British  Democracy — and  the  Imperial  Federationists — see 
to  it. 

One  count  in  the  indictment,  the  possible  conflict  of 
jurisdictions  and  of  interests,  on  matters  vitally  affecting 
one,  more,  or  all  the  powers  nearly  or  remotely  concerned 
has,    nevertheless,    an    immediate   bearing   on    the   subject 
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under  consideration.  The  retention,  by  the  several  pro- 
vinces, at  the  time  of  Confederation,  of  exclusive  control 
over  primary  and  secondary  education  points,  notwithstand- 
ing its  alleged  motive — the  protection,  namely,  of  minorities 
in  general,  and  of  the  Protestant  minority  in  Quebec  in 
particular — to  a  recognition  of  a  possible  conflict,  if  not 
actually  of  authority,  at  least  of  ideals,  religious  or  other- 
wise, between  them  and  the  Dominion  Parliament.  The 
result,  at  all  events,  is  suflBciently  obvious,  and,  it  should 
seem,  sufficiently  disquieting  to  those  who  desire,  by  all 
lawful  means,  to  build  up,  in  a  true,  real,  and  abiding  sense, 
a  Canadian  nation,  within  an  Empire,  whether  federated 
or  merely  united. 

That  result  may,  for  our  present  purposes,  be  defined 
as  a  Confederation  of  nine  autonomous  if  not,  strictly 
speaking,  sovereign  provinces,  lacking,  whatever  bonds  of 
unity,  political,  traditional,  commercial,  or  even  sentimental, 
they  may  possess,  the  three  supreme  vincula  unitatis,  race, 
reUgion,  and  a  common  standard,  if  not  a  common  system, 
of  primar>"  and  secondary  education.  A  fourth  vinculum, 
the  possession  of  a  conmion  history,  in  any  true  or  national 
sense,  is  no  less  obviously  lacking  of  "  the  things  that  belong 
to  our  peace."  Instead,  we  have  nine  conmiunities,  I  had 
almost  said,  nine  nations,  each  with  its  own  history,  its 
own  ideals,  its  own  interests,  worse  still,  if  possible,  its  own 
system  of  education  (?),  with  no  real,  but  with  only  a  super- 
ficial and  political  imity  or  community  of  ideals  and  interests, 
and  without  that  common  mentality  which  goes  to  make 
a  nation  just  as  surely  as  blood,  and  blood  only,  goes  to 
make  a  race. 

Does  the  picture  seem  over-drawn,  or  too  darkly  shaded, 
to  the  fervent  believer  in  Canada's  essential  nationhood, 
and  in  her  glorious  and  inevitable  destiny?  A  glance  at 
the  map  of  North  America  should  surely  suffice  to  temper 
any  overweening  optimism  in  respect  of  these  matters,  even 
while  inspiring  a  fresh  determination  to  convert  that  opti- 
mism into  a  sober  sense  of  an  accompUshed  reality.    What, 
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then,  does  the  map  actually  shew  ?  A  string  of  provinces, 
widely  scattered  centres  of  an  inadequate  population,  along 
a  boundary  of  over  three  thousand  miles,  over  against  a 
nation  of  some  ninety  millions. 

But  it  shews  more  than  this.  It  makes  evident,  if 
we  will  but  see  them,  the  forces  of  possible  weakness,  of 
possible  disintegration.  It  shews  the  joints  in  our  armour; 
the  gathering  places,  so  to  speak,  of  those  influences,  social, 
commercial,  and  industrial — it  may  be,  not  remotely  poHtical 
— which  tend  to  draw  the  extreme  east,  and,  most  of  all, 
the  prairie  provinces,  southward,  apart,  therefore,  rather 
than  more  closely  together.  It  makes  evident  the  need  of 
a  unity  closer  than  any  to  which  we  have  hitherto  attained; 
of  a  unifying  force  stronger  than  political  interests,  trade 
relations,  than  tradition  or  sentiment;  of  a  real  national 
life,  of  a  true  community,  a  true  oneness  of  ideals;  of  a  realized 
participation  in  a  common  history,  a  common  past,  in  a 
common  and  yet  more  glorious  future.  It  shews,  in  a  word, 
that  our  need  of  a  national  standard,  a  national  ideal  of 
education,  based  upon  a  really  national  history,  has  become 
inevitably  and  insistently  imperative. 

Not  only,  then,  are  we,  in  no  sense  of  the  term,  a  nation, 
but  we  lack,  at  present,  the  most  vital  elements  of  nation- 
hood, those,  namely,  that  are  here  indicated.  Unity  of  race 
being,  apparently  (for  all  practical  purposes)  as  unattain- 
able as  unity  of  religion  (an  even  stronger  and  more  endur- 
ing bond),  we  have  left,  if  we  choose  to  reach  out  to  it,  that 
unity  of  ideals  of  which  we  have  spoken.  And  the  means 
by  which  alone  that  unity  can  be  attained  is  a  common 
standard,  a  common  ideal,  of  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, most  of  all,  a  real  and  common  national  history, 
rightly  taught,  and  rightly  understood  and  interpreted. 

If,  in  the  above  statement,  I  have  stopped  short  of  say- 
ing :  "  and  a  common,  national  system  of  education,"  it 
was  with  the  object,  not  of  avoiding,  but  of  laying  stress 
on  that  which,  more  than  all  else,  constitutes  the  very  essence 
of  the  point  at  issue.      A  very  lawful,  but  possibly  exag- 
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gerated  anxiety  on  behalf  of  a  Protestant  minority  well 
fitted  to  protect  rights  on  which  the  CathoHc  majority  had 
never  infringed,  served,  at  the  time  of  Confederation,  to 
cloak  a  very  real  but  unacknowledged  jealousy  of  rights 
hitherto  possessed  by  the  provinces.  But  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  a  State  (in  our  case,  a  federal)  system  of  education 
which  safeguards  the  rights  of  rehgious  and  racial  minorities, 
the  example  of  Prussia  furnishes  evidence  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  most  zealous  defender  of  local  autonomy  in  edu- 
cation, of  "  civil  and  religious  liberty."  That  provincial 
autonomy  in  the  domain  of  education  is  not  always  or 
necessarily  synonjTnous  with  a  full  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  minorities  hardly  needs  to  be  insisted  on  here.  What 
is  sauce  for  the  English  Protestant  goose  in  Quebec  is  not, 
by  any  means,  sauce  for  the  French  (or  even  the  Irish) 
Catholic  gander  in — other  parts  of  the  Dominion.  A  federal 
minister,  a  federal  council  of  education  might,  conceivably, 
prove  a  more  efficient  protector  of  minorities,  from  Halifax 
to  Vancouver,  than  the  little  gods  of  local  and  provincial 
authorities,  however  well-meaning  and  otherwise  worthy 
they  may  be. 

As  it  is,  in  place  of  one  national  history,  or  of  one 
national  system  and  standard  of  primary  and  secondar>' 
education,  we  have  provincial,  racial,  and  sectional  his- 
tories, just  as  we  have  provincial,  racial,  and  sectional  sys- 
tems of  education,  devised,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  suit 
the  preconceptions,  rather  to  supply  the  real  needs  of  that 
most  autocratic  and  unassailable  of  tyrants,  the  local  tax- 
payer. That  our  people's  interests,  political  and  social 
(even  commercial),  should  Ukewise  be  provincial  (one  had 
almost  said,  parochial),  racial,  and  sectional,  rather  than, 
as  they  should  be,  national  and  general,  is  so  inevitable  a 
consequence  of  our  present  conditions  (chiefly  of  our  educa- 
tional chaos),  as  to  seem  hardly  worth  stating,  save  for  its 
immediate  gravity  and  its  future  possibilities.  Race  is  set 
against  race,  creed  against  creed,  section  against  section, 
province     against     pro\ance.      "  The     clerical     schools     of 
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Quebec,"  it  is  constantly  asserted,  "  are  bringing  up  a  gen- 
eration imbued  with  anti-British  sentiments."  The  charge, 
in  so  far  as  there  is  any  semblance  of  foundation  for  it,  in 
so  far,  that  is,  as  it  does  not  spring  from  wilful  and  malicious 
misrepresentation,  is  but  one  more  fruit  of  that  lack  of  a 
national  history,  in  any  true  sense,  which  is  here  so  often 
and  so  strongly  insisted  upon,  of  a  truly  national  system 
of  education.  If  the  "  clerical  "  of  Quebec,  misreading  the 
history  of  the  past,  gives  an  interpretation  to  it  that  may, 
in  any  sense,  be  fairly  characterized  as  "  anti-British " 
rather  than,  and  more  justly,  "  anti-Ontario-orangeist," 
is  he  not,  in  all  common  charity,  entitled  to  plead  "  invin- 
cible ignorance;"  that  he  but  teaches  the  "  history  "  he 
himself  was  taught — because  the  province  of  Quebec  has 
(like  the  other  provinces,  no  more,  and  no  less)  its  own 
system,  its  own  standard  of  education  ?  Is  he,  essentially, 
more  culpable  than  the  Ontario  "  priest-hater,"  or  the 
British  Columbian,  who  refers  to  him,  contemptuously 
(and  with  an  ignorance  certainly  not  invincible),  as  "  the 
Chinaman  of  the  East?"  A  country  that  tolerates  nine 
"  histories  "  (at  least)  and  nine  systems  of  education,  must 
be  prepared  to  accept  each  and  every  one  as  of  equal  authority, 
and  to  endure  what  consequences  any  single  one  (or  all) 
of  them  may  entail — until  it  provides  something  better 
and  more  consistent  with  its  own  interests,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  dignity. 

Is  the  fault,  are  the  disintegrating  tendencies  here 
enlarged  upon,  inherent  in  a  federal  system  of  national 
government,  and  is  the  British  Unionist  right  in  claiming 
that  to  federate  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  resolve  it  into 
its  constituent  (and  mutually-antagonistic)  elements,  and 
the  Empire  along  with  it?  That  a  diversity,  if  not  an 
incompatibility  of  ideals  and  interests  between  the  various 
sections  and  provinces  of  the  Canadian  Confederation 
does  exist  at  present,  no  man  familiar  with  actual  condi- 
tions would  attempt  to  deny.  We  have  nine  autonomous 
communities    (it   needs   to   be   reiterated)    but   no   nation. 
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certainly  no  sense  of  "  nationhood  "  that  deserves  the  name. 
We  are  of  many  races,  and  from  many  lands,  but  the  rarest 
of  all  individuals  among  us  (so  far  as  ordinary  observation 
goes)  is  the  Canadian,  jmr  et  simple.  Speaking  with  all 
reverence,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  "  increase 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth."  If  he  will  but 
accomplish  this,  the  most  urgent  of  all  ''  national "  duties, 
we  shall  quarrel  with  neither  his  speech  nor  his  creed,  be 
our  individual  predilections  what  they  may,  for  we  shall 
have  found  the  true  and  only  "  Canadian  Imperialist." 

But  if,  up  to  the  present,  the  essential  elements  of  true 
and  enduring  nationality  be  so  evidently  lacking  in  Canada; 
if  racial  and  religious  unity  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
utterly  unattainable,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  could  a  federal 
standard,  a  federal  system,  of  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, be  expected  to  do  for  us  ? 

Briefly,  and  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  it  should  be 
able  to  furnish  us  -with  a  national  ideal  by  setting  within 
the  reach  of  every  one  of  us  a  national,  as  contrasted  with 
a  sectional  and  provincial  history :  with  the  history  of  Canada 
as  a  whole,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  from  the  landing 
of  Jacques  Cartier  to  the  completion  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
railway.  A  federal  minister,  a  federal  council  of  education, 
a  Dominion  Historical  Commission,  would  have  power 
to  collect  all  the  materials  available,  whether  manuscript 
or  printed;  to  edit,  to  publish,  and  to  distribute,  gratis,  to 
every  school,  college,  library  and  public  institution,  from 
Halifax  to  Vancouver,  a  "  documented  "  history  of  Canada; 
the  only  "  history  "  that  has  any  shadow  of  right  to  the 
name,  or  claim  to  be  considered  national  and  nation-building. 

Documents,  of  the  kind  referred  to,  do  not  he,  or,  at 
least,  do  not  lie  harmfully,  certainly  not  consciously;  and, 
set  side  by  side  with  others,  make  the  truth  accessible  to 
all  who  desire  to  find  it.  Such  a  history,  therefore,  would 
tell  the  whole  truth,  regardless  of  sectional,  racial,  or  even 
rehgious  prejudices  and  preconceptions.  Speaking  plainly, 
it  would  appear  to  be  the  sole  creator  of  a  national  ideal, 
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of  a  national  character  and  mentality,  of  a  nation,  in  any 
true  sense,  that  we  can  hope  to  discover.  It  is  only  less 
efficient  than  religion,  because  it  is  subservient  to  and  depen- 
dent on  one,  at  least,  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  true 
religion — unity. 

But  such  a  national  standard  of  education,  deliberately 
created  by  the  State,  does  not,  it  may  be  urged,  exist  in 
Great  Britain,  where  every  university,  at  least,  is,  in  this 
matter,  very  literally  a  law  unto  itself.  The  assertion 
might,  at  the  risk  of  apparent  discourtesy,  be  met  with 
the  briefest  of  all  possible  queries:  Is  it?  That  there  is 
no  formal,  clearly-defined  and  approximately  uniform 
*'  standard "  of  secondary  education  common  to  Great 
Britain  (or  to  any  one  of  the  three  Kingdoms)  and  acknow- 
ledged, much  less  created,  as  such  by  the  State,  may  be 
freely  admitted.  But  that  there  is,  in  fact,  a  certain  cus- 
tomary, general  ideal,  an  ethos,  common,  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  to  all  British  public  schools  and  universities, 
a  very  distinct  '*  type  "  created  by  them,  is  no  less  certain. 
Their  influence  upon  the  educational  and  mental  life  of 
the  nation  has  been  as  real,  as  indelible,  as  that  of  the  English 
Bible  has  been  upon  the  spiritual;  as  that  of  the  Vulgate  has 
been,  and  still  is,  upon  ''Latin"  Christianity.  It  is  these  schools 
and  universities,  indeed,  the  latest-founded  not  less  than 
the  oldest,  which,  moulded  by  an  age-long  tradition,  and 
governed  by  an  unwritten  but  all-pervading  law,  have  made, 
and  will  continue  to  make,  Great  Britain  the  nation  that 
it  has  been  and  still  is.  And  this  all  the  more  surely,  because, 
based  upon  a  religious,  in  many  cases,  upon  a  mediaeval 
and  even  a  monastic,  ideal  and  tradition,  the  religion  of 
the  Vulgate,  of  the  English  Bible  and  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  has  played  a  large,  if  not  its  full  and  due,  share  in 
their  history,  their  labours,  and  their  effect  and  influence 
on  the  national  life. 

A  Dominion  Council  of  Education,  a  national,  as 
opposed  to  a  sectional,  standard  of  education;  a  really 
national  history  of  Canada,  while  creating  national  ideals 
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would,  however,  by  no  means  necessarily  create  uniformity. 
Oxford  differs  from  Cambridge,  Durham  from  London, 
Glasgow  from  St.  Andrew's,  and  DubUn  from  each  and 
ever>^  one  of  them,  in  respect  of  that  most  elusive  element 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  call  "  atmosphere," 
or  "  environment."  But  the  "  types  "  created,  while  each 
possessing  its  own  idiosyncracies,  constitute  one  general 
"  character,"  just  as  the  different  "  congregations,"  follow- 
ing the  Holy  Rule,  constitute  the  "  Order  of  Saint  Benedict." 

The  Republic  of  Letters,  in  other  words,  though  fallen 
it  may  be  from  its  ancient  high  estate,  and  rent,  alas!  by 
schisms  and  heresies,  exists  to-day,  not  in  Great  Britain  only, 
but  throughout  that  Old  World  which  still  sets  scholar- 
ship above  mere  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  infinitely 
above  wealth,  success,  or  even  fame.  And  the  vinculum 
unitatis  of  that  Republic  is  stiU,  as  from  the  beginning,  a 
common  ideal,  one  had  almost  said  (perhaps  truly,  mutati$ 
mutandis)  a  common  mentality;  just  as  the  charter  of  its 
citizenship  is  a  fearless  recognition,  an  unalterable,  passionate 
love  of  truth — however  imperfectly  grasped  or  understood. 

In  such  a  Republic  we  can  only  claim  fellowship  on 
one  condition — that  of  loyalty  to  truth;  a  loyalty  mani- 
fested in  the  possession  of  a  national  ideal,  of  a  national 
standard  of  education,  of  a  national  history.  To  this,  and 
to  this  only,  we  perforce  return.  "  Happy  the  nation," 
it  has  been  said  ''  which  has  no  history."  The  saying,  in 
its  original  sense,  is  true  enough,  but  can  only  be  true  of  a 
nation  already  united,  and  endowed  wath  a  conscious  national 
hfe,  a  unity  cemented,  perhaps  necessarily,  in  the  blood 
of  internal,  no  less  than  of  external,  strife.  But  can  a  nation 
be  said  to  exist  which  has  no  national  history,  no  national 
traditions,  no  national  ideals  shared  by  each  and  every  one 
of  its  citizens?  Can  a  Confederation  of  nine  autonomous 
communities  (for  to  this,  also,  we  no  less  inevitably  return), 
each  with  its  own  local  history,  "  the  rustic  cackle  of  its 
burg,"  and  with  its  own  essential  (and  ver>'  narrow)  ideals, 
be  called,  by  any  stretch  of  patriotic  vanity,  by  any  misuse 
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of  terms,  or  in  any  true  sense,  a  nation?  For  to  this  point, 
as  has  been  said,  the  point  whence  we  set  out,  we  return, 
whether  we  will  or  no. 

It  is  the  very  principle,  indeed,  of  Confederation  that 
is  at  stake;  the  determination  as  to  which  shall  prove  the 
stronger,  the  forces  of  disintegration  or  those  of  unity.  And 
if  we  believe,  as  we  must,  not  less  in  some  form  of  Imperial 
Federation  than  in  the  reality  and  endurance  of  our  own 
(the  key-stone,  it  may  be,  of  the  greater),  we  must  make 
that  "  own  "  real  and  enduring,  by  the  only  means  available, 
unity  and  love  of  truth.  Unity,  that  is,  of  ideals;  truth, 
as  told  in  the  documents  on  which  our  history  is  based, — 
let  it  offend  whom  it  may;  let  it  wreck  what  idols  soever 
men  have  worshipped  hitherto,  be  they  national,  racial, 
aye,  or  even  cloaked  in  the  grave  garments  of  a  religion 
which  they  dishonour  and  bring  into  disrepute. 

The  materials  for  such  a  history,  it  may  be  added,  in 
conclusion,  already  exist:  some  small,  I  had  almost  said 
some  insignificant,  portion  of  them  has  been  collected,  a 
still  more  infinitesimal  portion  published  by  the  indefatigable 
labours  of  the  late,  and  of  the  present.  Dominion  Archivist. 
Enough  has,  at  least,  been  done  to  shew  how  much  remains 
undone;  enough  gathered  to  indicate  the  priceless  treasures 
unheeded,  scattered,  and  in  momentary  danger  of  utter 
and  irreparable  loss;  enough,  most  of  all,  to  make  plain 
the  lines  along  which  the  task  might  be  carried  to  a 
successful,  if  partial,  conclusion.  For  the  completion  would, 
indeed,  be  never  complete;  yet,  even  so,  we  should  have 
begun  to  build,  upon  foundations  already  well  and  truly 
laid,  the  temple  of  a  national  history,  of  a  national  ideal, 
of  a  nation  worthy  of  its  past  and  of  its  future,  of  its 
descent,  whencesoever  derived. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  an  unknown  individual,  whose 
modesty  would  have  preferred  to  veil  itself  in  a  becoming 
anonymity,  to  suggest,  in  more  particular,  or  indeed,  in 
any  details,  how  such  a  work  might  best  and  most  effi- 
ciently be  carried  out.      The  materials,   as  already  stated, 
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are  at  hand;  the  man  who  for  years,  with  the  loyal 
assistance  of  a  staff  (self-trained,  for  the  most  part,  yet 
not  the  less  fittingly,  on  that  score),  has  collected,  edited, 
and  published  such  portions  of  those  materials  as  have 
been  rendered  accessible  to  all  those  who  desire  to  study 
them,  is  no  less  at  hand.  It  is  for  the  Canadian  people, 
whose  ambition  it  is  to  become  a  nation  in  fact,  and  not  in 
name  only,  to  say  whether  it  shall  be  done,  or  left  undone; 
and  if  done,  to  provide  the  means — with  a  truly  national 
generosity.  On  its  doing,  or  its  being  left  undone,  de-^ 
pends,  more  than  any  man  may  foresee,  or  seeing, 
dare  to  say,  the  continuance  or  the  disintegration  of  our 
Canadian  Confederation;  our  place  as  a  nation  in  the 
British  Empire  (the  Imperial  Federation  of  Sovereign 
Nations),  or  as  nine  more  "  sovereign  states  "  (a  very  dif- 
ferent matter)  in  a  Republic  which  must  also  choose,  at 
no  distant  date,  between  national  unity  and  dissolution; 
between  the  real  welfare  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  the  selfish, 
often  imaginary,  interests  of  its  hitherto  heterogeneous, 
and  possibly  antagonistic,  elements.  — * 

Francis  W.  Grey 
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T^RAGIC,  Sophoclean,  dramatic  irony, — these  are  expres- 
*  sions  used  very  often  by  critics  of  the  last  century, 
especially  by  those  who  have  discussed  the  drama  of  the 
ancients.  The  Germans,  of  course,  have  been  busy  with 
the  terms;  a  long  line  of  English  critics — Thirlwall,  Camp- 
bell, Haigh,  Bradley — have  discussed  them  by  the  way;  in 
America,  Professor  Moulton  has  done  more  than  any  other 
writer  to  explain  and  use  them  accurately.  The  present 
essay,  then,  lays  claim  to  no  new  idea.  It  will  try  merely 
to  emphasize  a  somewhat  neglected  fact;  namely,  that 
drainatic  irony,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  must  be  defined  with 
reference  to  action;  that  it  does  not  consist  in  words  which 
"palter  in  a  double  sense,'*  or  in  notions  of  an  unconquerable 
fate  playing  with  its  world;  but  that  it  arises  from  that  clash 
of  lines  of  purpose,  that  conflict  of  will,  which  {pace  Mr. 
William  Archer)  lies  at  the  root  of  drama. 

Unfortunately,  "irony"  is  at  present  a  much  over- 
worked word.  The  school-boy  learns  it  from  his  rhetoric- 
book  along  with  metonymy,  synecdoche,  hyperbole,  and 
many  another  strange  creature.  A  stray  philosopher  will 
talk  about  "Socratic  irony."  From  all  pessimists,  like 
Thomas  Hardy  and  German  Ph.  D.s.,  we  hear  of  the  "irony 
of  fate."  It  was  Goethe,  I  think,  who  first  called  the  poetie 
point  of  view  "die  ironische  Anschauung,"  meaning,  appar- 
ently, an  artist's  detached  view  of  his  world.  What  the 
German  romanticists  mean  by  "romantic"  or  any  other 
kind  of  irony,  Heaven  knows.  In  the  jargon  of  modern 
dramatic  criticism,  "ironic"  seems  to  mean  symbolic  or 
allegorical.  Most  of  us  use  the  word  in  the  sense  of  hght 
sarcasm.  In  fact,  one  can  imagine  Nym  coming  to  life 
again  with  the  remark,  "And  this  is  the  irony  of  it."  The 
word  is  protean;  we  must  try  to  avoid  the  common  error  of 
tonfusing  its  shapes. 
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True,  there  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  in  quarrelling  with 
any  of  these  uses  of  "irony."  Most  of  them  have  an  hon- 
ourable history.  All  of  them  have  in  some  sort  the  myste- 
rious sanction  of  "usage."  To  define  at  large,  in  such  a 
case,  is  manifestly  impossible.  A  great  American  scholar 
and  teacher  is  fond  of  telling  his  pupils  that  they  cannot 
make  a  hard  and  fast  definition  of  a  word  that  is  never  used 
exactly — or  rather,  that  such  definitions  exist,  but  no  one, 
save  the  author,  expects  a  person  to  believe  in  them.  Thus, 
romance, — who  ean  "define"  it?  There  is  a  false  clarity 
in  criticism  which  is  just  as  dangerous  as  the  convenient 
vagueness  which  covers  so  much  loose-thinking.  However, 
it  is  a  ver>"  specific  sort  of  irony  which  we  are  now  to  consider; 
namely,  that  irony  which  is  justly  called  "dramatic."  With 
other  uses  of  the  word  there  is  no  quarrel,  save  in  so  far  as 
they  trespass  on  the  preserves  of  the  drama.  Having  made 
these  reservations,  we  may,  I  think,  fairly  attempt  to  define 
our  term. 

The  Greeks  did  not  apply  the  word  elfxoveia  to  drama  at 
all,  famous  as  their  "  tragic  irony  "  is.  To  Aristotle  the  term 
seems  to  have  meant  something  like  "understatement," 
"saying  less  than  one  thinks  or  means."  This  appears  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  he  frequently  contrasts  it  with 
a\a^ov€ia  —  "boastfulness,"  "hyperbole"  in  a  bad  sense. 
In  the  "  Nicomachean  Ethics  "  he  is  very  specific :  *  aXa^oveta,  he 

says,  IS  TrpoairoiTja-ii;  iirl  to    ixel^ov  ;  irony  'irpoaTroLr]<rL<i  iirl  to    eXuTTOV. 

Socratic  irony,'  avrr}  VctV?/ 17  d<o6vla  elpcoveta  Seoparoi/?,  is  a  Specific 
instance  of  this  general  idea;  for  feigned  ignorance  is  a  con- 
tinued understatement  of  one's  powers  and  knowledge. 

From  dissimulation  of  the  Socratic  sort,  it  is  an  easy 
transference  to  the  general  notion  of  sajdng  one  thing  and 
meaning  another,  for  the  purpose  of  deception  or  mockery. 
Here  is  that  irony  which  we  know  as  the  figure  of  speech  in 
the  rhetoric-books.  But  it  is  almost  as  easy  a  transference 
to  the  contrast  between  the  real  and  the  apparent  meaning 

1  Ethics,  N.  II,  vii.  12. 

2  Republic,  .337a. 
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of  actions;  to  the  notion  of  appearance  contradicted  by 
reality,  of  expectation  contradicted  by  result.  Thus,  the 
"irony  of  fate."  Again,  such  contrasts  always  imply  a 
creator  or  spectator  whose  eye  holds  the  contradictory 
elements  together.  Hence,  perhaps,  irony  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  attitude  of  impartial  detachment  in  which  a 
poet,  say,  views  the  incongruous  elements  of  raw  material 
to  be  fused  by  him  into  a  harmonious  whole.  How  or  when 
these  shifts  in  meaning  took  place,  I  do  not  know;  but  they 
all  seem  to  have  come  about  naturally  enough.  At  any 
rate,  they  came  about.  With  the  two  last  notions — that 
of  '* irony  of  fate"  and  that  of  detachment — is  related  closely 
the  irony  which  belongs  specifically  to  the  drama. 

About  the  so-called  ''romantic  irony"  of  the  Schlegels 
and  their  followers,  as  I  have  confessed  before,  I  have  no 
clear  ideas.  But  clear  ideas,  that  agree,  are  difficult  to  get 
in  deaUng  with  this  subject.^  It  need  not  trouble  us,  how- 
ever, except  in  so  far  as  it  confuses  irony  and  allegory. 

Now  in  applying  the  term  to  drama,  we  have  to  note 
that  four  meanings  have  been  put  upon  it  by  dramatic 
critics.  Two  of  these  I  shall  mention  merely  to  cast  aside. 
First,  we  are  told,  the  spirit  of  any  dramatist's  work  depends 
upon  the  poet's  view  of  life;  for,  as  the  drama  at  large  is  a 
mirror  of  life,  so  the  plays  of  any  particular  author  will 
represent  his  individual  conclusions  about  life.  ''His  view 
of  his  work,"^  says  Thirl  wall,  "will  be  that  with  which  he 
imagines  the  invisible  power  who  orders  the  destiny  of  man 
might  regard  the  world,  and  its  doings."  And  this  outlook 
upon  life,  in  the  critic's  opinion,  is  dramatic  irony.  The 
Germans  have  been  especially  fond  of  this  interpretation; 
their  treatises  upon  the  subject,  J.  H.  Schlegel's  for  instance,' 
bristle    with    such    words    as    Lebensanschauung,    Weltan- 

1  von  Schlegel,  A.  W.;  Athenaeum,  eine  Zeitschrift,  1798-1800,  especially  the  laat 
essay,  Ueber  die  Unverstndnlichkeit. 

Babbitt:  The  New  Laokoon,  p.  82. 
Brandet:;  The  Romantic  School  in  Germany,  p.  40. 

Wernaer,  R.  M.:  Romanticism  and  the  Romantic  School  in  Germany,  pp.  192-3,  206, 
et  passim. 

2  On  the  Irony  of  Sophocles. 

3  Die  tragische  Ironie  bei  Sophocles. 
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schauimg,  Shicksalsidee.  Without  passing  judgement  upon 
its  value  for  other  purposes,  one  not«s  that  it  is  not  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  play  but  with  the  plaj^wright. 
J.  H.  Schlegel  and  Thirlwall  have  used  the  dramas  of  Soph- 
ocles as  means  of  finding  out  the  ideas  of  the  poet  and  of  the 
Greek  race;  they  were  not  concerned  with  drama  per  se. 
But  our  purpose  is  not  with  irony  as  it  concerns  the  dramatist 
himself;  that  is  perhaps  another  affair.  It  is  necessary-  for 
us  here,  as  in  aU  discussion  of  art  as  such,  to  study  the  pro- 
duct apart  from  its  creator. 

German  romanticism  is  to  blame  for  the  second  con- 
fusion in  our  way.  As  nearly  as  critics  are  agreed  upon  this 
''notorious  romantic  irony,"^  as  Brandes  caUs  it,  it  means 
the  spiritual  vision  of  artists,  who  look  upon  their  work  as 
sjTnbolical  of  greater  things  that  baffle  finite  powers  of 
expression.  That  is,  all  art  is  allegory-;  for,  as  the  great 
Schlegel  himself  said:  "The  highest  beauty,  because  inex- 
pressible, can  be  set  forth  only  allegorically."  So,  Mr. 
William  Archer  interpreting  ''The  Wild  Duck"  as  an  alle- 
gory of  certain  phases  of  Ibsen's  life,  remarks  that  "Gregers 
Werle  is  unquestionably  a  piece  of  ironic  self -portraiture."^ 
He  means  that  Werle  stands  for  one  tendency  in  Ibsen, 
while  Relling  stands  for  another.  In  this  way,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  irony  in  drama  is  confused  with  allegory. 
The  same  abuse  of  the  term  is  occasionally  to  be  obser\*ed  in 
the  slang  of  "dramatic  columns."  Nothing  is  gained  by  it 
except  an  air  of  -wdsdom;  and  that  may  be  a  desirable  thing 
in  newspaper  criticism.  Luckily,  usage,  capricious  deity, 
has  not  yet  lent  approval  to  this  confusion. 

The  third  application  of  irony  to  drama  is  familiar  and 
to  the  purpose.  Let  me  quote  from  a  famous  Enghsh 
critic:  "Not  even  in  Richard  III,''  he  says,  in  a  lecture  on 
Macbeth,  "which  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  has  resem- 
blances to  Macbeth,  is  there  so  much  of  irony.  I  do  not 
refer  to  irony  in  the  ordinary  sense;  to  speeches,  for  example, 

1  Romantic  School  in  Germany,  p.  40. 

2  Ibsen:  Copyright  edition,  vol.  VIII.,  pp.  xxi.  f.;  Scribner,   1907. 
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where  the  speaker  is  intentionally  ironical,  like  that  of 
Lennox  in  Act  III.  Sc.  vi.  I  refer  to  irony  on  the  part  of  the 
author  himself,  to  ironical  juxtaposition  of  persons  and 
events,  and  especially  to  the  'Sophoclean  irony'  by  which 
a  speaker  is  made  to  use  words  bearing  to  the  audience,  in 
addition  to  his  own  meaning,  a  further  and  ominous  sense, 
hidden  from  himself,  and  usually,  from  the  other  persons  on 
the  stage. "^  Thus  Professor  Bradley.  "The  further  and 
ominous  sense"  which  he  notes  in  the  ironic  language  of 
tragedy  is  explained  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Haigh.  Such  speech, 
the  latter  tells  us,  is  "mostly  employed  when  some  catas- 
trophe is  about  to  happen,  which  is  known  and  foreseen  by 
the  spectators,  but  concealed  either  from  all,  or  from  some 
of  the  actors  in  the  drama.  "^  I  shall  illustrate  this  defini- 
tion of  dramatic  irony — which  was  framed,  of  course,  only 
for  tragedy — by  some  famous  examples  from  Sophocles. 
A  study  of  these  examples  will  lead,  I  think,  to  a  restatement 
of  the  definition  as  the  fourth  use  of  the  term  would  have  it. 
I  translate,  first,  a  passage  from  the  "Electra."  The 
Paedagogus,  Orestes'  henchman,  has  just  finished  the  splen- 
did lying  narrative  of  the  prince's  death;  Clytemnestra  and 
Electra  have  been  listening.  The  Queen  is  completely 
deceived  by  the  tale.  Fate  seems  to  be  on  her  side.  She 
makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  her  infatuate  joy  at  the  death 
of  her  hated  son.  Electra  is  stunned  with  grief.  Clytem- 
nestra speaks: 

But  now,  for  I  am  freed  this  day  from  fear 
Of  him  and  this  girl  here — a  greater  curse 
Sharing  my  house  and  ever  drinking  up 
My  very  heart's  blood — now,  I  say,  for  all 
Her  menaces,  my  days  shall  pass  in  peace. 


Electra: 


Alas,  poor  me:  for  now  'tis  time  to  weep 
Thy  lot,  Orestes;  though  it  is  thus  with  thee, 
Thy  mother  mocks  thee.     Ah,  can  this  be  well? 


1  Bradley:  Shakespearean  Tragedy,  p.  338. 

2  The  Tragic  Drama  of  the  Oreeke. 
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Clytcmnestra: 

No,  not  for  thee;  but  well  that  he  is  so. 

Electra : 

Hear,  Wrath  of  Heaven,  him  who  lately  died! 

Clyteninestra . 

Heard  are  the  righteous  and  their  prayers  fulfilled! 

Electra: 

Mock  on!  your  present  fortune  chances  well. 

Clytemnestra: 

Doubtless  the  dead  and  thou  ean  silence  scorn. 

Electra: 

*Tis  we  are  silenced!  we  cannot  silence  you. 

Clytemnestra  (turning  to  the  Pacdagogus) : 

Your  coming,  sir,  would  merit  great  reward 
If  you  have  stopped  her  tongue's  unending  din. 

Paedagogus: 

Perchance  I  may  depart,  if  all  is  wall. 

Clytemnestra : 

Not  so!  unworthy  or  of  me  or  him, 
The  friend  who  sent  you,  such  a  welcome  here: 
But  come  within;  leave  her  without  to  howl 
Both  for  herself  and  for  her  people's  woe. 

Even  in  a  rough  translation,  one  can  hardly  escape  the 
dreadful  ambiguities  in  almost  every  sentence:  "I  am 
freed  from  fear;"  "I  shall  live  in  peace;"  the  colourless 
45'  tx<ov  by  which  Electra  refers  to  the  supposed  death  of 
her  brother,  and  its  equally  colourless  echo  from  Clytemnestra 
— K€iv<K  S'oK  €xei  Ka\m  ex^i  ;  the  grim  "Heaven  has  heard  and 
has  acted  well;"  "Orestes  and  thou  wiU  silence  me;"  and 
lastly,  the  welcome  worthy  of  the  death-messenger  and  of 
the  "friend"  who  sent  him. 

But  it  is  something  other  than  double-meaning  in  words 
that  gives  this  episode  its  tremendous  effectiveness;  some- 
thing, indeed,  of  which  these  verbal  incongruities  are  merely 
the  audible  sign,  and  to  which  they  owe  all  their  power.  It 
is  this:  two  opposing  courses  of  action  have  converged  under 
the  spectator's  eyes.  Clytemnestra's  will,  purpose,  line  of 
act — whatever  you  like  to  caU  it —  has  come  into  deadly 
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conflict  with  the  will  of  her  revengeful  son,  represented  by 
his  servant.  But  that  such  a  conflict  exists  any  longer,  let 
alone  that  it  means  her  life — of  all  this  the  Queen  is  evidently 
ignorant.  Indeed,  she  exults  in  such  a  sense  of  freedom 
from  danger  as  she  has  not  felt  since  the  murder  of  Aga- 
memnon. Her  slayer  is  at  hand,  and  she  in  her  ignorance 
is  welcoming  his  spy.  Herein  lies  the  really  dramatic  in- 
congruity which  the  Greek  audience  felt,  whether  con- 
sciously or  not.  And  the  ironic  values,  of  this  particular 
scene,  are  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  spectator's  know- 
ledge is  shared  by  a  character  on  the  stage,  the  Paedagogus 
exultantly  silent. 

Look  once  more  at  the  double  entendre  that  runs  through 
the  language,  and  it  will  be  very  plain  that  every  ambiguity 
reveals  to  an  audience  or  reader  some  new  aspect  of  this 
clash  of  wills,  one  of  which  is  ignorant.  "I  shall  pass  my 
days  in  peace," — but  it  is  the  peace  of  death  at  Orestes' 
hands.  "He  is  well  as  he  is," — because  Clytemnestra's 
state  is  ill.  ''Nemesis  has  heard  whom  it  is  right  to  hear," 
— yes,  and  the  god's  decree  has  been  passed  upon  the  Queen 
herself.  ''Doubtless  Orestes  and  thou  will  silence  me," 
they  will,  and  in  a  way  she  knows  not  of.  The  irony  of  the 
scene,  then,  is  rooted,  not  in  the  double  meaning  of  the 
Queen's  words,  but  in  her  ignorance  of  the  conflict  of  actions 
in  which  she  is  a  principal;  a  conflict  which  is  known  to  the 
spectator. 

I  am  aware  that  this  analysis  may  sound  very  obvious 
to  most  readers  of  Greek  tragedy.  But  to  show  that  it  is 
not  obvious  to  every  one,  let  me  quote  the  remarks  of  a  very 
well-known  scholar.  "Another  feature  in  the  art  of  Soph- 
ocles," he  says,  "is  that  of  using  the  same  words  to  mean 
many  different  things.  He  always  deals  with  language  as 
something  complete  and  organic,  like  life;  the  little  word 
has  many  meanings.  It  means  different  things  in  the  mouth 
of  each  one  who  uses  it,  and  to  the  apprehension  of  each 
one  who  hears  it.  It  is  no  mere  token  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  but  a  live  element,  almost  itself  a  person. 
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This  is  what  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  Soph- 
oclean  irony.  The  word  spoken  is  more  than  the  expression 
of  the  speaker's  meaning.  He  made  it,  but  once  made,  it  is 
a  hving  thing,  carrying  on  it,  it  may  be,  the  issues  of  life  and 
death. "^  Again,  commenting  on  the  scene  in  ''Electra" 
which  we  have  just  discussed,  he  says:  "One  feels  as  though 
in  an  electric  storm,  played  about  by  a  hundred  Ughtnings. 
And  it  is  all  done  without  what  is  called  action,  by  the  yet 
more  potent  and  yet  more  living  energy  of  the  word." 

This  is  one  of  Professor  Mackail's  fine  bursts  of  roman- 
tic enthusiasm.  But,  like  Bishop  Blougram,  he  believes, 
say,  half  he  speaks: 

Some  arbitrary  accidental  thought 

That  crossed  his  mind,  amusing  because  new, 

He  chose  to  represent  as  fixture  there. 

He  cannot  mean,  for  instance,  that  his  beloved  word  is  really 
unattended,  in  this  scene  at  least,  by  action.  Action,  for 
the  nonce,  evidently  means  to  him  something  like  mere 
physical  gesture.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  for- 
gotten, in  his  pursuit  of  a  fine  idea,  that  Sophocles  is  prim- 
arily a  dramatist;  that  to  be  a  dramatist  one  must  first 
realize  characters  and  actions  and  then  make  words  grow  out 
of  them.  Just  such  forgetfulness,  I  believe,  has  prevented 
critics  from  seizing,  or  at  least  emphasizing,  one  vital  element 
in  dramatic  irony,  namely,  the  perception  of  clashing  lines 
of  purpose,  that  is,  of  wills  in  act. 

That  "the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  Sophoclean 
irony"  hes  in  the  "many  meanings  of  the  little  word,"  as 
the  Professor  assures  us,  can  be  proved  or  disproved  only 
by  studying  the  phenomena.  Obviously  it  does  not  lie  at 
the  root  of  the  irony  in  the  scene  quoted  from.  Let  us 
take  one  or  two  other  examples  which  suit  Professor  Mac- 
kail's  purpose  as  well  as  mine. 

You  will  remember  the  irony  in  Creon's  brutal  order  to 
his  son  Haemon,  Antigone's  betrothed:     "Let  the  girl  go 

1  Mackail:  Lecturet  on  Greek  Poetry . 
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down  to  Hades  and  marry  some  one  there."  He  does  not 
know,  what  the  audience  knows,  that  Haemon  has  already 
resolved  on  allowing  Antigone  to  do  exactly  this;  and  that 
his  mocking  command  is  to  be  carried  out  to  the  letter  in  a 
way  that  will  bring  himself  to  ruin.  Here  again,  under- 
lying the  double-meaning  of  the  words,  is  this  ignorance  of 
conflict  of  purpose. 

A  famous  scene  in  the  '*Ajax"  furnishes  a  splendid 
irony.  The  hero  has  determined  upon  death,  his  household 
are  equally  bent  upon  saving  him  from  himself.  But  he  has 
stilled  their  suspicions;  and  then,  holding  out  his  sword, 
Hector's  gift,  he  speaks  the  strange,  much-debated  words: 

I'll  hide  this  brand  of  mine,  weapon  accurst, 
Delve  deep  into  a  soU  where  none  shall  see; 
May  Night  and  Hades  hold  it  fast  below. 

Some  critics,  eager  apparently  to  save  Ajax's  reputa- 
tion for  truth-telling,  contend  that  he  did  not  mean  by  these 
words,  to  deceive  his  household.  But  this  contention  is  a 
quibble  of  casuistry.  The  hero  is  resolved  to  kill  himself, 
and  he  knows  that  his  retainers  would  forcibly  prevent  him 
from  doing  so  if  they  should  suspect  his  intention.  He 
must  deceive  them  to  attain  his  purpose.  And  the  main 
point  is,  after  all,  that  he  does  deceive  them.  Here  on  the 
stage  the  spectator  sees  purposes  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other;  and  to  this  opposition  is  precisely  fitted  the  grim 
ambiguity  in  Ajax's  speech.  *'Yes,"  think  the  chorus, 
*'he  will  put  away  that  sword  which  has  brought  him  ill- 
luck," — ignorant  that  Ajax  means  to  hide  it  in  his  own 
body,  ignorant  indeed  that  any  conflict  of  purpose  exists. 

One  more  Sophoclean  example  chosen  frankly  at  random 
from  ''Oedipus  Rex."  The  King  is  confessing  to  Jocasta 
the  trouble  that  ''lies  heavy  on  his  heart":  "It  shall  not 
be  kept  from  thee  ": 

— "for  to  whom  can  I  speak  who  is  more  to  me  than  thou? " 
The  power  of  that    word   "more  to   me,"  even   Professor 
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Mackail  can  hardly  overstate.  Sophocles  does  love  to 
charge  such  colourless  words  with  all  sorts  of  shades  of 
meaning;  they  do  seem  almost  to  live  on  his  page,  chameleon- 
like. But  the  really  living  power  in  that  word  is  that  it 
condenses  into  itself  the  struggle  between  Oedipus  and  his 
fate.  He  means,  of  course,  that  no  one  is  more  to  him  than 
his  wife;  the  audience  would  translate  the  word  by  "mother"; 
for  they  see  that  Oedipus'  tongue,  as  if  wiser  than  his  intel- 
lect, has  spoken  of  the  conflict  with  destiny. 

For  variety's  sake,  let  me  suggest  two  examples  outside 
of  Sophocles,  leaving  the  conflict  of  actions  in  them  to  be 
inferred  from  the  ironic  ambiguity;  the  conflict,  indeed,  is 
obvious.  Richard  Crookback  encounters  Clarence,  his  un- 
fortunate brother  and  victim,  on  his  way  to  the  Tower.  He 
"  s\Tnpathizes  deeply ' ' : 

Brother,  farewell!     I  will  unto  the  King; 
And  whatsoe'er  you  will  employ  me  in, 
Were  it  to  call  King  Edward's  widow  sister, 
I  will  perform  it  to  enfranchise  you, 
Meantime,  this  deep  disgrace  in  brotherhood 
Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine. 

Clar. —  I  know  it  pleaseth  neither  of  us  well. 

Glou. —  Well,  your  imprisonment  shaU  not  be  long; 
I  will  deliver  you,  or  else  lie  for  you. 
Meantime  have  patience. 

Aeschylus  supplies  the  second  instance.  There  is  per- 
haps nothing  in  Sophocles  so  terrible,  certainly  nothing  so 
daring,  as  the  mocking,  Oriental  splendour  of  Agamemnon'g 
reception  home : 

evdi/^  ytp&rdoi  7rop^vp6aTpcaTo<i  Trdpo?, 
e?  SoifjL  deXnTov  ok  av  rjyrjTat  Bitctf. 
Ta  B'dWa  (ppovTK  oir^  virv^  vucatfj^eirq 

'^e    way    is   ''spread   with    purple,"    and   Clytemnestra's 

1  Rick.  III.,  I.  i.  10&.116. 

2  Affom.  910  ff. 

Immediately  be  purple-strewn  the  pathway, 
So  that  to  home  unhoped  may  lead  him— Justice'. 
So  for  the  rest,  care  shall — by  no  sleep  conquered — 
Dispose  things. 
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mind,  heated  almost  to  the  point  of  revealing  her  plot,  sees 
in  this  royal  path  on  which  the  victim's  feet  have  already 
stepped,  a  road  to  bloody  death: 

eaTiv    BaXaaaa,    rC^   Se  vlv  KaTaa-^eaeil 
rp€<pov(Ta  •jroW7J<i  •irop<pvpa'i  ladpyvpov 

One  thinks  of  Macbeth's  dreadful  metaphors: 

— I  am  in  blood 
Stepp'd  in  so  far  that,  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er. 

— Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand? 

I  have  given  so  many  examples  of  ironic  double-meaning 
to  suggest,  what  is  the  fact,  that  every  such  irony  arises 
from  incongruity  not  of  words  but  of  lines  of  action,  purpose, 
will; — I  use  these  hackneyed  terms  because  there  seem  to  be 
no  others  fitted  to  the  idea. 

But  there  are  scenes  by  the  score  in  Sophocles  that 
produce  this  same  ironic  effect  without  using  ambiguous 
speech.  One  remembers  how  often  he  makes  the  chorus 
break  out  in  transports  of  joy  just  before  the  catastrophe.  ^ 
This  is  more  than  "contrast,"  it  is  irony.  I  wonder  how 
much  lyrics  like  these  ''calmed"  the  Greek  audience  as 
Matthew  Arnold  would  have  us  believe.  Let  us  take  one 
convincing  example,  a  very  familiar  passage  from  "Oedipus 
Rex,"  a  passage  almost  baldly  prosaic,  but  of  intense  dra- 
matic power.  The  King's  hope  of  salvation  lies  in  con- 
fronting the  old  Herdsman  of  the  house  of  Laius  with  the 
Messenger  from  Corinth.  In  a  way  the  King  knows  not  of, 
these  men  are  masters  of  his  fate;  the  former  saved  him  from 
death  when  he  was  an  infant;  the  latter  chances  to  be  the 

1  Agam.  958  ff. 

There  is  the  sea — and  what  man  shall  exhaust  it? — 
Feeding  much  purple's  worth-its-weight-in-silver 
Dye,  ever  fresh  and  fresh,  our  garment's  tincture. 

— Browning's  translation, 

2  Oedipus  Rex,  1086  ff.;  Trachiniae,  633  ff. 

Antigone.  1115  ff.;  Ajax,  693  ff. 
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very  shepherd  who  took  him  to  Corinth.  The  Theban 
shares  with  the  audience  complete  knowledge  of  the  whole 
terrible  tale;  he  cannot  bear  even  to  look  at  the  king,  and  his 
aged  eyes  perhaps  fail  to  recognize  his  old  comrade  from 
Corinth.  For  Oedipus'  sake,  he  is  determined  to  say  only 
what  he  must.     Oedipus  speaks: 

Thou  wast  once  of  Laius'  house? 
Herdsman : 

I  was;  a  slave,  not  purchased, — his  from  birth. 

Oedipus : 

What  task  thy  duty?    What  thy  way  of  life? 
Herdsman : 

Most  of  my  life,  I  followed  after  flocks. 

Oedipus: 

What  region  hadst  thou  for  a  chief  abode? 

Herdsman  (vague  as  possible) : 

Cithaeron  sometimes,  or  on  neighbouring  ground. 
Oedipus  (pointing  to  the  Corinthian) : 

Rememb'rest  thou  of  meeting  this  man  there? 
Herdsman  (his  guard  beaten  down  for  a  moment) : 

What  doing?    Which  is  he  of  whom  you  speak? 
Oedipus  (impatiently): 

Him  at  thy  side!    Hast  dealt  with  him  at  all? 
Herdsman  (weakening) : 

No, — but  I  grant  my  memory  slow  to  speak. 

Then  the  messenger  breaks  in;  he  too  is  eager  to  help  the 
King,  and  fairiy  overflows  with  information: 

It's  no  wonder,  O  King.  But  I  will  clear  his  recollection.  For  I 
am  sure  he  remembers  when  I  was  his  comrade  in  the  Cithaeron  country, 
he  with  two  flocks,  I  with  one,  for  three  whole  half  years,  from  spring 
to  fall.  For  the  winter  I  would  drive  my  flock  to  my  own  folds,  and  he 
to  those  of  Laius.     Do  I  speak  of  what  happened  or  no? 

The  old  shepherd,  not  quick  at  device,  is  compelled  to 
make  the  admission: 

You  speak  the  truth,  though  'tis  a  long  time  past. 
Messenger : 

Come,  tell  me  now,  do  you  recall  a  child 
You  gave  me  then  to  rear  as  for  my  own? 
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Herdsman  (almost  at  breaking  point) : 

Oh,  what  is  this!    Why  do  you  tell  that  tale! 

Messenger: 

'Twas  He,  good  man,  the  King,  who  was  that  babe. 

This  is  more  than  the  old  man  can  bear,  and  he  lifts  his 
staff  to  strike : 

Oh,  to  destruction  with  you!    Hold  your  peace! 

And  now,  too  late,  the  Messenger,  stunned  by  the 
sudden  outburst,  sees  that  his  "help"  has  been  ruinous,  and 
says  no  more  thereafter;  indeed,  he  has  said  the  most  and 
worst  he  could. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  greater  dramatic  irony  than 
this  in  literature.  The  spectator  sees  three  purposes  in 
those  three  men:  in  Oedipus  to  know  the  truth,  in  the  herds- 
man to  conceal  it,  in  the  Corinthian  to  reveal  it.  The  first 
suspects  the  truth;  the  second  knows  it  entirely;  the  third 
is  entirely  ignorant.  And  behind  them  all  is  the  power  of  fate, 
mocking  their  wishes  in  every  case.  If  this  is  not  dramatic 
irony,  there  is  no  such  thing;  and  there  is  not  a  single  play 
upon  words  in  the  whole  passage. 

A  passage  from  Shakespeare  illustrates  this  same  point 
with  peculiar  force.  Othello,  already  mad  with  suspicion 
of  his  wife,  turns  upon  lago: 

If  thou  dost  slander  her  and  torture  me, 

Never  pray  more;  abandon  all  remorse; 

On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate; 

Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  amaz'd; 

For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add 

Greater  than  that. 

It  is  the  dramatic  irony  of  these  lines  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  taking  two  meanings  out  of  them.  Othello 
continues  in  utter  pitiful  ignorance  of  lago's  purposes,  and 
yet,  as  if  his  own  tongue  were  mocking  him,  we  hear  him 
utter  the  literal  truth  in  the  shape  of  an  hypothesis. 

To  sum  up;  I  have  tried  throughout  to  keep  constantly 
in  sight  three  essential  factors  in  dramatic  irony.  We  may 
now  set  them  forth;  it  is  essential:  (1)  that  there  be  a  con- 
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flict  of  ''wills  in  act";  (2)  that  one  at  least  of  these  ''wills" 
be  ignorant  of  the  conflict;  (3)  that  there  be  a  spectator 
who  is  fully  aware  of  it.  Irony  of  the  drama  may  then  be 
defined  as  the  sense  of  incongruity  that  a  spectator  feels  on 
seeing  a  character  in  ignorant  collision  with  the  play's  working. 

I  hope,  if  I  have  made  my  examples  clear,  that  the 
"play's  working"  will  be  interpreted  in  a  large  sense.  It 
means  that  a  character  may  coUide  (1)  with  the  will  of  a 
fellow-character  in  the  plot  or  (2)  with  the  plot  as  a  whole, 
so  to  speak,  the  purpose  of  the  play,  the  will  of  the  dramatist, 
if  one  like  to  call  it  so.  But  there  must  be  a  conflict  between 
two  clearly  developed  lines  of  action,  a  conflict  which  shall 
be  evident  to  a  spectator. 

LogicaUy,  it  is  true,  this  distinction  is  valueless;  for  the 
"will"  or  "purpose"  of  any  character  in  the  fable  is  a  part 
of  the  whole  purpose  of  the  play;  the  whole  and  therefore 
the  parts  are  creations  of  the  dramatist's  purpose.  And  so 
it  is  that  I  have  tried  to  cover  the  whole  opposition  to  indi- 
vidual dramatic  action  by  the  phrase  "the  play's  working." 
But  for  the  sake  of  clearness  of  understanding,  it  is  worth 
while  to  see  just  how  far  our  individual  is  in  conflict 
with  the  whole  action  — -rrpa^i^  rdXeia —  and  how  far  with 
one  of  the  other  separate  forces  which  compose  that  action. 
The  great  scene  just  quoted  from  "Oedipus  Rex"  illustrates 
the  point  beautifully.  There  is  a  keen  interest  in  watching 
how  the  Corinthian,  sure  that  he  is  helping  both  the  King 
and  his  old  comrade,  is  unwittingly  at  variance  with  them 
both.  It  is  more  impressive  to  see  how  both  the  shepherds 
are  ignorant  of  being  powerful  agents  in  the  hand  of  the  verj' 
fate  they  are  determined  to  avoid;  that  their  efforts  to 
deliver  the  King  from  evil  are  the  verj'-  means  by  which  he 
is  betrayed;  that  he  who  was  talkative  should  have  been 
silent — and  would  have  been  if  he  had  kno^-n ;  that  the  other, 
who  refused  to  talk  save  under  torture,  should  have  been 
frank  both  long  ago  and  now —  and  would  have  been  if  he 
had  kno\Mi.  The  King  and  the  shepherds,  then,  are  oppon- 
ents of  one  another,  and  also  of  "dramatic  fate."  The  same 
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two-fold  view  of  a  unity  helps  us  to  feel  the  full  force  of  that 
terrible  climax  in  irony  which  begins  with  Jocasta's  arraign- 
ment of  oracles.  ^  Her  object  is  to  comfort  her  husband. 
" Do  not  trust  these  Delphic  utterances,"  she  says.  "Apollo 
prophesied  falsely  about  the  death  of  Laius;  why  not  in  your 
case?"  And  she  goes  on  with  her  "comfortable"  tale  of 
the  god's  error.  But  a  commonplace  descriptive  word — 
iv  TpLirXat^  dfia^iTot^ — causes  the  beginning  of  that  persistent 
search  which  ends  in  exposing  himself.  (^cokU  ixev^jrj  KXi^^erat 
— once  more,  colourless  words  shot  with  all  manner  of 
tragic  shade.  Step  by  step  the  "comforting"  proceeds, 
till  in  a  lightning  flash  of  recognition,  the  hapless  Oedipus 
sees  he  has  been  cursing  himself;^  even  Job  had  no 
such  comforter.  Here  is  a  situation  fearful  and  pitiful 
enough.  But  the  Greek  would  be  acutely  conscious  that 
the  scene  held  an  even  greater  pity  and  terror.  Jocasta 
has  contemned  oracles.  But  her  very  instance  of  their 
falseness  is  the  strongest  possible  illustration  of  their  truth; 
the  oracle  she  quotes  as  false  in  her  own  experience  has  its 
truth  confronting  her;  and  as  a  final  irony,  she  proceeds  to 
demonstrate  this  truth  out  of  her  own  mouth.  We  feel  the 
same  coincidence  of  the  struggle  against  the  part  and  against 
the  whole  where  Aegisthus  puts  out  his  hand  to  lift  the  veil 
from  the  murdered  Clytemnestra  —  avT-q  TreXa?  aov.  ^  Not 
only  Orestes  and  Electra  are  mocking  him,  but  even 
Nemesis.  It  is  the  same  coincidence  that  makes  the  tri- 
umphal progress  of  Aeschylus'  Agamemnon  over  the  "purple 
path"*  almost  intolerable  even  to  read  of.  This  merging 
of  the  individual  in  the  organism,  this  revelation  of  the  whole 
scheme  in  the  component  parts — such,  tradition  has  told  us, 
is  the  chiefest  glory  of  Attic  tragic  art.  And  the  most 
impressive  way  of  apprehending  this  great  merit  is  by  the 
sense  of  dramatic  irony. 


1  Oedipus  Bex,  707  ff. 

2  Oedipus  Bex,  744-5. 

3  Electra,  1474. 

4  Agam.  loc.  cit. 
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It  is  well,  again  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  realize 
by  what  means  a  spectator  is  made  aware  of  the  conflict 
going  on  before  him,  when  such  a  conflict  is  present  to  the 
mind  at  all.  We  may  distinguish  three  means  by  which  he 
becomes  seized  of  the  ironic  situation,  though  in  reality  these 
three  usually  work  together. 

First,  there  may  be  a  sense  of  inmiediate  conflict  be- 
tween two  or  three  personages  actually  on  the  stage  before 
one's  eyes.  We  have  such  a  thing  happening  in  the  scenes 
from  ''Electra"  and  "Oedipus  Rex"  which  have  just  been 
analyzed,  in  the  famous  home-coming  of  Agamemnon  in 
Aeschylus'  ptay,  and  in  the  tent-scene  from'' Aj  ax  "where  the 
hero  is  represented  as  mad.^  In  cases  like  these,  one  of 
the  characters  before  us  is  usually  conscious  of  the  ironic 
situation.  And  Sophocles,  with  the  subtlety  that  a 
great  dramatist  must  have,  loves  to  group  together  three 
persons  with  differing  attitudes  towards  the  action.  Thus 
in  the  scene  in  the  ''Ajax,"  just  referred  to,  there  is  an  un- 
usually fine  moment  when  the  bitter  mockery  of  Athena 
leads  the  bhnd  madman  on  to  curse  Odysseus  who  is  cowering 
near  him.  I  have  already  noted  the  three-fold  relation  to 
the  catastrophe  in  ''Oedipus  the  King."  One  recalls,  too, 
in  that  scene  from  "Electra,"  the  joy  of  Clytenmestra,  the 
grief  of  her  daughter,  the  splendid  hypocrisy  of  the  Paeda- 
gogus,  who,  unknown  to  both  women,  controls  the  situation. 
In  some  instances,  however,  we  have  no  consciousness  of 
conflict  in  either  or  any  of  the  contestants,  as  where  Jocasta 
"comforts"  the  King. 

In  the  second  place,  the  spectator  may  see  that  the 
action  in  progress  before  him  conflicts  with  the  force  of  a 
purpose  set  moving  in  a  previous  scene.  This,  one  may 
call  the  irony  of  reminiscence.  Creon's  oily  hypocritical 
sympathy  for  the  old  King  in  "Oedipus  Coloneus"  is  almost 
comic  in  its  futility  after  the  revelation  of  his  real  feeling 
and   motive   which   Ismene   has   made.^        The   reproaches 

1  Ajax,  91  ff. 

2  Cf .  0.  C,  728-760  with  396  ff.  It  may  be  worth  while  noting  here  that  irony 
IS  not  vised  frequently  in  this  play.  This  fact  may  give  some  support  to  those  who 
think  that  Sophocles'  purpose  in  0.  C.  was  not  primarily  dramatic. 
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which  Hyllus  heaps  upon  Deianeira  sound  ugly  to  us  who 
have  heard  her  declare  her  innocent  intent.^  Moved  by 
"soft  words,"  Philoctetes  generously  offers  his  bow  to  Neop- 
tolemus;  and  we  have  just  heard  this  youth  making  a  com- 
pact with  Odysseus,  the  cripple's  mortal  enemy,  to  get  that 
weapon  at  any  cost.^  Of  course,  these  scenes  depend  for  a 
part  of  their  ironic  effect  upon  the  sense  of  immediate  con- 
flict. Likewise,  a  review  of  the  examples  under  the  first 
heading  may  reveal  in  them  the  presence  of  reminiscence. 

But  the  ironic  method  most  characteristic  of  Greek 
tragedy  is  that  of  anticipation.  By  this  I  mean  that  the 
manifest  purpose  of  a  character  on  the  stage  is  at  variance 
with  what  the  audience  know  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  play. 
It  is  this  sort  of  situation  which  the  author  usually  employs 
when  he  puts  ominously  ambiguous  words  into  an  actor's 
mouth.  This  is  the  conflict  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  irony 
which  has  been  called  "tragic"  or  "Sopho clean."  One 
hardly  need  mention  the  curses  of  Oedipus  which  are  to  fall 
upon  himself.  ^  Indeed,  practically  the  entire  body  of  the 
language  in  the  first  part  of  that  play  reveals  poignantly 
the  presence  of  tragic  conflict  between  the  King  and  his 
fate.  I  have  already  quoted  Creon's  contemptuous  advice 
to  his  son  about  Antigone.  *  Finally,  Deianeira  fails  to 
see  the  possibility  of  double  sense  in  the  dying  Centaur's 
words  when  he  tells  her  how  his  magic  will  work  upon  Her- 
cules : 

wore  fi-^Tiv  etViSo)!/ 
trrip^et  yvvaixa  kcIvo^  avzl  (rod  TrXeov. 

and  so  he  will  behold  with  love 
No  woman  save  yourself  for  evermore. 

But  the  audience  know  that  the  words  are  true  in  a  way  of 
which  she  is  ignorant. 

It  is  obvious  how  previous  knowledge  of  the  myth  on 
the  part  of  the  Greek  audience  gave  Attic  dramatists  such 

1  Cf.  Track.  734  ff  with  490  ff ,  575-7,  582  ff. 

2  Cf.  Phil.  654-75  with  100-134. 

3  0.  R.  76-77,  e.g. 

4  Antig.  op.  cU. 
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ready  power  over  anticipative  irony.  This  power  is  more 
difficult  for  modem  dramatists  to  wield,  and  they  often  use 
it,  perhaps  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  themselves  and  of 
close  students  of  their  works.  But  numerous  examples  of 
it  are  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare;  and  Mr.  Archer's  theory 
of  "foreshadowing"  in  his  late  book  "Play-Making,"  if 
carried  to  a  logical  conclusion,  would  assign  to  it  a  large 
function  even  in  modem  drama. 

It  may  perhaps  be  just  to  the  modern  drama  to  note 
that  its  wider  control  over  time  and  place  has  given  the 
dramatist  scope  to  develop  a  sort  of  irony  that  rarely  occurs 
in  Greek  plays;  namely,  that  of  self-deception  in  character. 
This  is  Shakespeare's  peculiar  power,  witness  the  characters 
of  Brutus,  Lear,  and  Antony. 

Dramatic  irony,  then,  carries  with  it,  in  the  spectator's 
mind,  or  at  least  it  did  so  to  a  Greek's,  the  sense  of  past, 
present,  and  future  action.  Herein  a  spectator  allies  himself 
with  the  omniscient  dramatist;  and  if  one  like  to  imagine  it 
so,  with  that  ironic  deity  of  epicurean  myth  who,  "immerst 
in  darkness,"  watches  the  world-drama. 

Which,  for  the  pastime  of  Eternity, 
He  doth  hunself  contrive,  enact,  behold. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  the  subject  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  treat  of  here.  But  this  paper  may  fitly  close 
with  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  study  of  irony 
upon  the  study  of  drama. 

1.  The  term  "Sophoclean"  irony  had  tended  to 
foster  in  our  minds  an  idea  that  Sophocles  is  the  fountain- 
head  of  ironic  methods  and  performance.  This  is  entirely 
untrue.  From  the  standpoint  of  origins — so  far  as  we  know 
them — we  might  better  say  "Aeschylean"  in  our  phrase. 
Yes,  and  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  origin;  for  sheer 
ironic  power  there  is  nothing  in  Sophocles  that  can  surpass 
the  "Agamemnon"  in  its  total  effect.  Of  course,  one  sees 
plainly  enough  why  the  epithet  "Sophoclean"  came  to  be 
used.  "Oedipus  Rex"  must  have  been  written  for  the 
express  purpose  of  representing  an  ironic  conflict  with  fate. 
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In  this  play  the  effect  cannot  be  escaped  even  by  the  least 
subtle  reader.  But  Euripides,  too,  has  splendid  power  of  a 
similar  kind,  as  one  may  learn  from  the  "Bacchae." 

2.  We  have  seen  that  dramatic  irony  depends  on  a 
sense  of  differences  in  will,  and  of  the  relation  of  these  wills 
to  the  whole  plot.  Further,  it  demands  that  these  differ- 
ences be  vividly  conceived,  and  well  fused  into  a  dramatic 
unity  of  action.  Irony,  therefore,  enables  us  to  measure  a 
dramatist's  abihty  to  individualize  his  characters  and  to 
attain  sound  structure  in  his  plot.  If  one  wishes  to  put  this 
notion  to  the  test,  let  him  compare  the  ^'Oedipus  Rex"  of 
Sophocles  with  its  imitations  by  Corneille  and  Dryden.  He 
will  find  that  tragic  irony  fails  of  its  full  power  in  Dryden 
and  Lee,  because  their  play  lacks  the  superb  Sophoclean 
unity;  and  that  it  has  either  vanished  entirely  in  the  French 
adaptation  or  has  passed  into  a  weaker — almost  comic — form. 
He  will  find,  too,  that  a  failure  to  realize  fine  differences  in 
attitude  and  motive  has  almost  robbed  of  irony  Dryden's 
version  of  the  conflict  of  Oedipus  with  the  shepherds.  He 
may  compare  two  works  by  the  same  author:  the  "Bacchae" 
and  the  ^'Trojan  Women"  of  Euripides,  for  example,  and 
even  the  two  Oedipus  plays  by  Sophocles.  The  ''Trojan 
Women"  and"  Oedipus Coloneus "  (it  may  be  sacrilegious  to 
name  them  together)  have  extraordinary  beauty;  but  this 
beauty,  some  believe,  is  of  a  sort  not  specifically  dramatic. 
I  regard  it  as  significant  that  these  plays  are  not  rich  in 
irony. 

3.  Is  it  not  true,  at  least  in  Greek  and  Shakespearean 
tragedy,  that  dramatic  irony  almost  always  accompanies 
those  scenes  that  are  supreme  tragically, — those  scenes, 
that  is,  that  excite  together  the  emotions  of  pity  and  fear? 
If  this  be  true,  irony  lies  not  far  distant  from  the  essence  of 
tragedy  itself. 

G.  G.  Sedgewick 
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DECENT  discussions  throughout  Canada  have  given  more 
*^  than  passing  interest  to  the  question  of  our  marriage 
laws.  But,  indeed,  it  needs  no  special  case  to  make  marriage 
and  its  regulation  subjects  of  constant  concern.  The  state, 
as  modem  civilization  understands  it,  is  founded  on  the 
family,  and  therefore  on  marriage.  It  is  on  marriage  that 
such  a  vast  deal  of  our  rules  of  property  and  succession, 
of  status  and  legitimacy,  is  built.  To  trace  the  history 
of  marriage  laws  is  to  mark  something  more  than  the  develop- 
ment of  reUgious  forms.  It  shows  the  student  the  changes 
and  varieties  in  a  nation's  moral  standard,  the  growth  of 
its  public  policy,  and  the  freeing  of  the  private  conscience. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  British  Empire  adopts  the  EngUsh 
marriage  laws.  There  are  endless  adaptations,  but  in  the 
main  this  statement  holds  good.  Whether  the  colonies 
are  altogether  wise  in  so  doing  is  more  debatable.  England 
is  not  Britain;  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  exist  more 
laws  than  the  average  Englishman  knows.  Imperial  law- 
givers, when  framing  new  legislation,  might  find  it  profitable 
to  glance  not  only  at  England  but  at  Scotland  and  Ireland 
as  weU. 

The  English  wedding  is  fundamentally  a  religious 
service.  The  EngHsh  marriage  laws  of  historic  times  were 
framed  by  the  Church;  so,  despite  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
religious  sects,  it  still  comes  that  English  marriage  law  has 
at  this  very  day  not  shaken  itself  altogether  free  from  the 
idea  that  it  has  been  framed  in  the  interests  of  the  state 
church.  A  survival  of  these  mediaeval  privileges  is  shown 
in  the  Enghsh  instance  of  marriage  by  special  hcence.  This 
is  the  successor  of  the  indulgence  or  dispensation  of  the 
Pope.  Henr>'  VIII  boldly  handed  over  the  title  to  this 
indulgence  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     Now,   after 
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the  lapse  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  remains  one 
of  the  oddities  of  British  progress  that  throughout  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain  this  single  personage  alone  is  put  above 
the  law,  and  may  at  his  sole  whim  give  or  withhold  this 
favour. 

The  first  question  naturally  is,  How  do  Englishmen 
regard  marriage?  The  law  student's  answer  is,  ''As  a 
voluntary  social  union  for  the  whole  of  their  joint  lives  of 
one  man  and  one  woman  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others." 
Of  course,  this  answer,  like  every  definition  in  law,  is  digged 
about  with  pitfalls.  But,  letting  the  exceptions  stand 
meantime,  we  get  nearer  the  truth  by  going  on  to  ask,  ''  Who 
are  these,  the  one  man  and  the  one  woman,  who  may  under- 
take this  social  union?"  The  broad  answer  is,  ''Anyone." 
"  Anyone?"  Well,  anyone  who  is  old  enough  to  know 
what  he  is  doing,  and  sane  enough,  and  willing  to  do  it. 
Besides  this,  the  State  has  its  public  morals  to  consider; 
so  it  takes  it  upon  itself  to  enquire :  Are  you  already  married 
and  not  divorced?  Are  you  physically  fit  for  the  marriage 
state?  Are  you  closely  related  to  the  lady?  Is  your  dead 
wife  closely  related  to  the  lady?  The  State  waives  the 
second  enquiry  if  the  partner  doesn't  complain,  but  not 
the  other  questions.  The  applicant  may  say,  "  My  wife 
has  been  misbehaving  while  I  have  lived  a  blameless  life." 
He  may  say,  "It  is  true  the  lady  is  my  dead  wife's  niece, 
but  neither  of  us  believes  in  the  law  of  Leviticus."  No 
such  pleas  avail  him.  The  law  is  adamant.  It  simply 
says,  "  The  union  is  impossible."  And  to  all  such  old 
principles  the  Englishman  cHngs,  if  not  with  intelligent 
tenacity,  at  least  with  tenacity.  It  took  a  long  time  to 
convince  the  Englishman  that  he  should  take  the  dire  step 
of  allowing  a  man  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister.  It 
is  scarcely  five  years  (1907)  since  the  Act  was  passed, 
although  long  ere  that  almost  every  self-governing  colony 
had  permitted  such  unions,  and  the  Channel  Islands  led 
the  larger  kingdom  by  a  decade. 
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A  queer  confusion  occurs  in  the  case  of  infants  marrying. 
In  legal  phrase  an  "  infant  "  is  a  boy  or  girl  under  twenty- 
one.  He  or  she  may  not  marry  unless  the  parent  or  other 
guardian  gives  his  approval.  This  rule  is  not  insisted  on 
when  the  infant  is  a  widower  (or  widow);  when  he  is  an 
illegitimate;  when  he  has  no  person  alive  entitled  to  object; 
or  when  the  court  considers  that  the  objection  is  an  unfair 
one.  But  in  the  ordinary  case  the  law  provides  a  hedge 
of  obstacles  to  be  got  through  by  an  infant  lover.  A  man 
of  twenty  whose  father  is  dead  may  think  himself  justified 
in  pleasing  himself  as  to  marrying.  But  no.  If  the  father 
has  left  a  guardian,  the  boy  must  placate  both  his  mother 
and  this  guardian.  If  it  happens  that  the  mother  also  is 
dead,  the  boy's  task  may  be  to  satisfy  both  the  guardians 
named  by  his  father  and  those  his  mother  has  appointed. 
And  if  there  be  none  of  these  the  suitor  may  still  have  to 
smooth  over  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  its  officials.  If 
he  tries  to  marry  secretly,  so  as  to  avoid  a  snub  by  his 
unromantic  elders  he  is  not  finished  with  his  troubles. 
Should  his  method  be  after  publication  of  banns,  the  whole 
world  will  soon  know,  and  a  word  from  the  parental 
authorities  to  the  clergyman  stops  the  ceremony.  Should 
he  seek  a  special  licence,  or  a  bishop's  licence,  or  a  regis- 
trar's licence  or  certificate,  he  finds  himself  faced  with  an 
oath  that  he  has  obtained  consent,  and  this  oath  is  fortified 
by  the  pains  of  perjury.  Moreover,  the  parent,  if  he  comes 
to  hear  of  the  boy's  whereabouts,  may  search  the  registers 
and  veto  the  marriage. 

Suppose  that  the  English  infant  evades  these  obstacles, 
either  by  some  lucky  chance  or  falsehood,  or  by  astutely 
crossing  the  Scottish  border.  What  happens?  He  is  a 
married  man.  He  cannot  undo  the  deed.  The  lady  cannot. 
The  court  cannot.  The  guardian  may  rave.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  may  fume.  Both  the  parties  may  be  heartily 
contrite  and  heartily  eager  to  undo  the  rash  business.  If 
the  youth  or  the  maiden  was  a  ward  under  the  care  of  the 
court  the  marriage  is  a  contempt  of    court;    and  for  that 
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disrespect  the  parties  may  be  severely  punished;  and, 
whether  he  or  she  was  a  ward  of  court  or  not,  the  attorney- 
general  may  appeal  to  Chancery  to  arrange  that  the  schem- 
ing person  should  handle  none  of  the  property  which  came 
to  him  or  her  through  such  a  marriage.  But  nothing  more 
can  be  done.     The  marriage  stands  till  death. 

In  this  illustration  the  boy  has  been  pictured  as  aged 
twenty.  In  reality  he  may  have  been  far  younger.  He 
may  have  been  only  fourteen,  and  the  girl  only  twelve. 
Marriage  at  these  ages  is  quite  legal.  Indeed,  we  can  push 
the  proposition  further.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  wedding 
where  the  parties  are  only  seven;  and  such  a  wedding  would 
not  be  good;  but  neither  would  it  be  bad.  Either  party 
could  repent  on  reaching  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  j 
but  if  they  did  not  repent,  the  marriage  would  stand,  and 
no  fresh  ceremony  would  be  necessary  to  make  that  boy 
and  that  girl  indissolubly  man  and  wife. 

This  objection  as  to  want  of  age  is  an  instance  of  the 
strict  rule  that  there  must  be  consent  to  a  marriage.  The 
couple  must  be  legally  old  enough  to  know  what  consent 
means,  and  they  must  exchange  that  consent.  If  the  man 
and  the  woman  do  not  freely  consent  to  matrimony,  it 
matters  not  that  an  army  of  relatives  should  approve,  that 
a  queue  of  prelates  should  bless  the  service,  and  that  every 
other  requirement  of  the  laws  should  be  doubly  met.  Can 
a  blind  man  marry,  who  cannot  see  his  bride?  and  can  a 
deaf  and  dumb  woman  marry,  who  cannot  follow  the  service? 
Yes,  certainly,  if  the  blind  man  can  recognize  his  bride; 
or  if  the  deaf  mute  can  signify  her  consent. 

We  have  seen  that  there  cannot  be  a  marriage  when 
one  of  the  parties  is  already  the  spouse  of  some  one  else, 
or  when  the  parties  are  within  the  forbidden  degrees  of 
relationship.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  marriage  can 
be  put  an  end  to  if  one  of  the  parties  was  a  young  child; 
or  if  the  offended  party  proves  impotency  at  the  time  of 
the  wedding. 
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It  is  interesting  to  glance  at  the  remaining  class  of 
persons  who  are  incapable  of  contracting  a  marriage  in 
England,  that  is,  those  who  are  not  free  agents.  A  person 
who  has  been  proved  before  the  court  to  be  a  lunatic  cannot 
afterwards  marry,  even  during  a  lucid  inter^^al,  until  the 
court  has  removed  the  stigma.  After  the  class  of  proven 
lunatics  comes  a  large  class  of  people  of  whom  we  can  say 
without  cynicism  that  we  are  not  very  sure.  A  stupid 
feUow  can  quite  well  marry.  But  between  the  merely  dull 
and  the  lunatic  comes  the  class  of  imbecile,  unsound,  or 
feeble  minded.  What  of  them?  The  question  is  one  of 
fact.  If  he  was  reaUy  so  ''soft"  at  the  time  as  not  to  grasp 
what  he  was  doing,  or  as  to  be  forced  into  the  bargain 
against  his  judgement,  then  the  marriage  is  valueless.  But 
if  the  weakling  had  a  lucid  interval,  and  gave  a  genuine 
consent  in  that  interval,  the  marriage  is  a  binding  one. 

Then  there  is  a  class  of  sane  people  who  have  either 
been  tricked  or  coerced  into  matrimony.  What  error  or 
fraud  wiU  sufl&ce  to  overturn  a  marriage?  Only  an  error 
as  to  the  person;  no  other  error  will  have  effect;  nothing, 
for  example,  touching  looks  or  position,  fortune  or  character. 
A  young  English  girl  of  seventeen,  over  whom  her  mother 
had  great  influence,  was  driven  to  church  one  fine  day,  and 
married  to  a  man  of  thirty  who  had  never  spoken  to  her 
of  love  or  marriage,  and  who  immediately  after  left  for 
South  Africa.  The  girl  maintained  that  she  had  been 
deceived;  that  she  thought  the  ceremony  a  mere  betrothal j 
and  that  even  into  that  she  was  forced  by  her  mother.  She 
was  reUeved  of  the  marriage. 

As  to  coercion,  it  makes  any  ceremony  void  if  it  be 
really  proved,  and  if  it  were  enough  to  overturn  the  mind 
of  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  applied.  He  or  she  must 
be  doing  the  deed  under  the  pressure  of  dread.  The  dread 
is  that  some  evU,  which  could  not  lawfully  happen,  will 
result  to  him  or  to  those  he  loves  if  he  refuses.  Parallel 
cases  occur  in  English  law.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  man, 
some    days   before    the    marriage,    produced    a    pistol    and 
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threatened  to  shoot  the  girl  if  she  showed  reluctance  at  the 
registry  office.  In  another  case  it  was  while  on  the  way 
to  the  registry  office  that  the  man  so  threatened  the  unwilling 
bride.  Both  ladies  very  properly  got  rid  of  their  sinister 
bridegrooms. 

A  third  lady,  however,  was  less  fortunate.  Here  her 
lover  produced  a  pistol,  flourished  it  dramatically,  and 
announced,  ''If  you  don't  marry  me  I'll  blow  my  brains 
out  here,  and  you  will  be  responsible."  This  was  appar- 
ently mere  bluff;  and  in  any  event  the  lady  had  never  been 
in  any  personal  danger,  and  it  was  held  that  she  had  gone 
through  the  ceremony  much  too  composedly  to  have  been 
really  terrified.  The  court  said  she  had  made  a  choice; 
they  were  sorry  for  her;  but  they  were  bound  to  guard  the 
marriage  tie  so  jealously  that  nothing  would  satisfy  them 
short  of  full  proof  that  the  girl  was  not  her  own  master. 

These  remarks  dispose  of  the  question.  Who  may  marry? 
We  now  reach  the  problem  of  the  preliminaries  necessary 
to  English  marriages.  To  guard  against  bigamy  and  mar- 
riages between  relatives,  the  law  demands  that  one  must 
publish  one's  intention  to  the  world.  That  is  most  effec- 
tively managed  by  the  old  custom  of  calling  banns  in  church. 
This  is  done  in  the  parish  church  of  the  dwelling  places 
of  each  party  at  morning  service  on  three  separate,  but 
not  necessarily  successive,  Sundays.  The  parties  must  then 
be  married  in  one  of  these  two  churches,  and  nowhere  else. 

Other  methods  of  giving  the  pubhc  notice  now  exist. 
You  may  get  an  ordinary's  (the  antique  name  for  "bishop's ") 
licence.  This  involves  a  residence  of  fifteen  days  by  one 
of  the  parties  in  the  parish  where  the  ceremony  is  to  be 
performed,  and  such  ceremony  must  be  in  the  parish  church. 
A  special  licence  is  an  expensive  luxury,  costing  something 
like  two  hundred  dollars,  but  it  has  these  advantages:  the 
parties  need  not  trouble  about  prior  residence,  they  need 
observe  no  particular  hour,  and  they  can  marry  in  any  place 
they  choose.  Modern  conditions  have  called  for  the  non- 
ecclesiastical  licence.     The  types  we  have  been  discussing 
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have  referred  to  the  state  church  only.  It  was  long  before 
England  admitted  that  a  Nonconformist  might  properly 
wish  to  marry.  Now  ever>'  district  has  its  registr>^  ofi5cer, 
and  he  grants  to  persons  wishing  to  marry  either  a  legal 
certificate  or  a  licence.  The  differences  between  these 
two  forms  are  that  a  certificate  may  be  used  for  a  wedding 
in  the  estabUshed  church  while  a  hcence  may  not;  that  a 
certificate  involves  a  residence  of  both  parties  of  seven  days 
and  a  delay  of  twenty-one  days  during  which  the  notice 
is  posted  up,  while  a  licence  involves  residence  of  only  one 
party  (which  must  be  of  fifteen  days)  and  only  one  clear 
day's  delay,  and  that  without  posting  up  the  notice.  The 
licence  costs  a  great  deal  more  than  the  certificate. 

These  are  the  modes  of  publication  if  the  parties  are 
Episcopahans.  Roman  Catholics,  other  Dissenters,  Jews 
and  Quakers  have  a  choice  only  between  the  registrar's 
certificate  and  his  hcence.  Banns,  special  Ucence,  or 
ordinary's  licence  are  not  for  them.  There  is  some  little 
hardship  here,  for  the  proclamation  of  banns  has  its  advan- 
tages. The  consent  of  parents,  for  instance,  is  presumed 
Tvathout  other  proof  after  banns  have  been  called.  Nor 
will  any  allegation  that  the  parties  had  no  proper  resi- 
dential quaUfication  be  listened  to.  Further,  errors  and 
perhaps  falsehoods  in  the  banns,  and  even  the  total  omission 
of  the  banns,  will  be  overlooked  so  long  as  the  parties  were, 
or  one  of  them  was,  innocent  of  fraud.  The  registrar's 
certificate  is  less  indulgent,  but  it  confers  the  bulk  of  the 
privileges  of  church  announcement. 

English  weddings  are  either  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  state  church,  or  not  according  to  the  rites  of  the  state 
church.  The  first  class  are  celebrated  in  a  parish  church 
or  chapel.  That  is  the  broad  rule  to  recollect.  The  church 
may  be  that  where  banns  were  proclaimed  or  that  specified 
in  the  bishop's  hcence.  It  may  even  be  in  the  vestrj'.  At 
any  rate  it  must  be  an  Anglican  parish  church,  and  the 
celebrant  must  be  an  Anghcan  clerg\Tnan.  The  rule  as 
to  the  sacred  building  is  relaxed  to  those  favoured  couples 
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who  secure  special  licences.  The  rule  requiring  the  clergy- 
man is^never  relaxed.  The  question  has  sometimes  been 
debated,  If  the  parson  turns  out  to  have  been  a  sham 
clergyman  is  the  marriage  a  sham  too?  Yes,  certainly, 
if  both  parties  knew  of  the  fraud.  But  if  both  did  not  know 
of  the  fraud?  The  answer  has  never  been  judicially  given. 
An  established  church  minister  need  get  no  fee;  and 
yet  he  cannot  send  empty  away  any  couple  who  come  before 
him  with  banns  or  with  a  bishop's  or  a  special  licence.  He 
need  not,  however,  regard  their  entreaties  if  they  presume 
to  offer  him  a  registrar's  certificate. 

The  second  class  of  weddings  are  those  celebrated  in 
either  a  non-established  church  or  in  the  registry  office. 
These  last  are  a  purely  civil  institution  and  may  be  dis- 
missed in  few  words.  Marriage  in  the  registry  office  must 
be  accompanied  by  no  hint  of  a  religious  service.  A  prosaic 
superintendent-registrar  performs  the  necessary  duties.  He 
is  attended  by  a  registrar  of  marriages  and  two  witnesses. 
He  must  be  ready  to  wed  on  any  week-day,  but  whether 
he  will  oblige  anxious  couples  by  Sunday  ceremonies  is  left 
to  his  own  good-nature.  An  essential  part  of  the  process 
is  that  the  parties  shall  use  a  stated  legal  form  of  words, 
taking  each  other  for  wife  and  husband. 

Non-conformist  weddings  are  usually  celebrated  in  the 
church  or  meeting-house  of  the  contracting  couple.  Some 
years  ago  no  such  marriage  was  legal  unless  the  presence 
of  a  registrar  of  marriages  had  been  secured.  Nowadays 
that  relic  of  denominational  discrimination  has  been  all 
but  removed.  A  wedding  before  a  Roman  priest  is  as  valid 
without  any  registrar's  presence  as  is  a  marriage  before 
an  Anglican  vicar.  But  certain  formalities  must  first  be 
observed.  The  place  of  worship  must  be  a  separate  build- 
ing certified  to  the  registrar-general  as  a  "registered  build- 
ing" in  which  marriages  are  permitted;  and  the  minister, 
or  other  officiating  individual,  must  likewise  be  registered 
as  an  ''authorized  person."  The  same  formal  phrases 
which  are  requisite  in  the  civil  marriages  must  be  employed. 
Welshmen  may  use  their  native  tongue  for  such  phrases. 
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An  error  widely  held  is  that  non-Anglicans  cannot 
be  vahdly  married  in  a  church  unless  the  registrar  is  present. 
This  mistaken  belief  gets  colour  from  the  fact  that  cautious 
couples  often  compel  his  attendance.  Besides  which,  many 
congregations  refuse  or  neglect  to  fulfil  the  exempting 
requirements.  In  this  event  the  way  out  commonly  taken 
is  to  get  married  civiUy  in  the  registry  office  and  then  go 
to  their  own  church  and  add  an  independent  religious  ser- 
vice. The  law  is  not  concerned  with  any  more  than  the 
first  ceremony,  and  the  second  celebration  is  not  registered 
as  a  marriage. 

Jews  and  Quakers  are  sects  specially  indulged  by  statute. 
Two  Jews  have  the  option  of  being  married  according  either 
to  the  Law  of  Moses  or  that  of  England.  A  Jew  and  a  non- 
Jew  must,  however,  foUow  the  English  forms.  In  the  Mosaic 
style  the  secretary  of  the  groom's  synagogue  is  the  respon- 
sible official,  and  he  must  give  the  necessary  registration  certi- 
ficate after  the  ceremony.  But  he  need  not  be  present 
at  it,  nor  need  a  rabbi,  and  it  is  not  vital  that  it  take  place 
in  a  synagogue.  A  Quaker  wedding  is  celebrated  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  Society.  The  parties  need  not  both 
be  Quakers;  nor,  indeed,  need  either  of  them,  provided  the 
Society  has  some  rule  permitting  the  marriage.  The  cere- 
mony need  not  be  in  a  place  where  the  parties  have  any 
qualification  of  residence.  A  registering  officer  of  the  Friends 
officiates. 

Enghsh  weddings,  whether  in  church  or  in  registry  office, 
must  be  between  eight  a.m.  and  three  p.m.,  and  it  is  only 
a  generation  ago  that  no  marriage  could  be  made  after  twelve 
noon.  After  the  ceremony,  whatever  rites  may  have  been 
observed  it  is  essential  that  public  record  be  made  of  it. 
This,  which  involves  various  particulars  and  signatures, 
is  attended  to  either  by  the  clergyman  or  the  registrar,  and 
in  due  course  the  entry  of  the  union  reaches  the  registrar- 
general  and  his  statistical  staff. 

The  English  law  of  marriage  does  not  end  here;  but 
such  matters  as  remain, — marriages  at  sea,  marriages  abroad 
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in  British  embassies,  marriages  of  royal  personages,  the 
proclamation  of  banns  for  tars  of  the  Royal  Navy,  etc. — 
are  clearly  laid  down  in  modern  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
require  no  special  exposition. 

So  we  see  that  to  make  an  English  marriage  valid  we 
must  have:  1,  sufficient  residence  in  the  country  to  meet 
the  statutory  requirements;  2,  a  man  and  a  woman  who 
are  not  closely  related,  who  know  what  they  are  about  to 
do,  and  who  do  it  voluntarily;  3,  intimation  to  the  public 
by  means  of  banns  or  of  licence;  4,  a  ceremony  either  in 
an  established  church,  some  other  licensed  place  of  worship, 
or  in  a  registry  office;  5,  the  recording  of  the  ''marriage 
lines"  in  the  public  registers  to  satisfy  other  parties. 

Now,  let  us  contrast  with  the  English  theory  the  matri- 
monial regulations  of  other  parts  of  Britain.  Those  of 
the  Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man  are  interesting, 
but  hardly  distinctive;  for  although  these  little  communities 
are  self-governing  and  self-legislating,  they  have  not 
departed  to  any  great  degree  from  the  practice  of  their 
neighbour.  The  Channel  Isles  require  the  use  of  the  French 
language  for  certain  marriage  proceedings;  they  share  the 
Scottish  and  Manx  rule  that  subsequent  marriage  legiti- 
mizes offspring;  and  they  differ  somewhat  from  England 
and  from  one  another  as  to  notices  and  the  consent  of 
parents.  The  Isle  of  Man,  also,  has  few  peculiarities.  They 
may  be  summarized  in  this  sentence:  that  the  Manx  have  an 
extra  hour  for  the  ceremony,  namely,  till  four  o'clock;  that 
the  registrar  can  marry  applicants  on  week-days  only;  and 
that  special  licences  are  granted  by  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man. 

Ireland  need  not  detain  us  long.  It  has  no  established 
church;  no  body  is  entitled  to  call  itself  ''The  Church  of 
Ireland."  Ireland's  matrimonial  regulations  have  little  dif- 
ference behind  them  in  principle;  it  is  chiefly  the  formalities 
of  residence,  notice,  and  licence  that  will  give  the  English 
lawyer  trouble.  Civil  marriage  is  provided  for,  and  the 
Quakers  and  Jews  are  not  forgotten.     The  religious  sects 
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have  each  their  own  forms  of  intimation,  and  parties  to 
"mixed  marriages"  cannot  be  too  careful  that  the  necessary 
formalities  are  observed.  Apart  from  this  warning  it  would 
be  tedious  to  give  details,  and  we  content  ourselves  with 
pointing  out  that  a  power  of  granting  special  licences  is 
given  to  practically  aU  leading  religious  authorities  in  the 
island. 

The  important  contrast  with  England,  and  with  the 
whole  British  Empire,  has  been  reserved  to  the  last, — Scot- 
land. To  the  non-technical  reader  only  the  salient  dis- 
tinctions will  be  of  interest,  and  only  these  will  be  noticed. 
To  begin  with  the  theory,  the  Scottish  rule  of  marriage 
is  built  upon  one  factor  and  one  alone, — consent.  There 
must  be  ''deliberate  and  unconditional  consent."  Broadly 
speaking,  nothing  else  matters.  It  is  true  that  the  same 
impediments  to  marriage  prevail  as  in  England.  Indeed, 
an  extra  impediment  exists,  in  theory  at  any  rate;  for  a 
divorced  person  cannot  marry  the  proven  partner  of  his 
guilt.  Moreover,  one  of  the  parties  must  have  been  resi- 
dent in  Scotland  for  at  least  fifteen  days.  Again,  civil  status 
and  such  benefits  cannot  flow  from  the  marriage  until  offi- 
cial registration  of  it  has  been  made.  But,  after  all,  in 
Scotland  consent  is  so  signal  a  requisite  that  it  dwarfs  every 
other  element. 

For  example,  a  wedding  in  Scotland  demands  no  banns, 
no  service,  no  ceremony,  no  church,  no  clerg>'man,  no  ring, 
no  Tvdtnesses,  no  form  of  words,  no  observance  of  hours, 
no  consent  of  parents.  It  is  true  that  all  these  are  generally 
supplied,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  institution  which  non- 
Scots  call  a  ''Scotch  Marriage"  is  found  but  seldom  in 
Scotland.  The  vast  majority  of  marriages  in  Scotland 
are  those  with  a  religious  service  by  a  clerg>TQan.  But 
the  insistence  of  Scottish  law  for  "consent  and  nothing 
but  consent"  allows  the  Northern  couple  to  dispense  with 
many  formahties.  Hence  the  simpUcity  and  impartiality 
of  the  Scottish  principle. 
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This  consent,  it  should  be  noted,  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  consent  of  parents  to  an  infant's  marriage. 
After  a  boy  is  fourteen,  and  a  girl  twelve,  Scottish  law  leaves 
them  free  to  settle  their  own  fate  as  to  matrimony;  and 
if  the  children  decide  to  get  married  at  these  ages  no  com- 
bination of  parents  can  stop  them.  Indeed,  the  child  could 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  law  to  put  an  end  to  any  attempt  at 
interference  by  the  parent. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  marriage  in  Scotland,  the  religious 
one,  is  caUed  "Regular  Marriage."  It  is  the  counterpart 
of  the  English  church  marriage;  but  there  are  two  broad 
contrasts:  first,  every  church  is  on  precisely  the  same  foot- 
ing. The  marriage  is  just  as  valid  and  formal  and  reputable 
when  conducted  in  the  smallest  of  dissenting  meeting-places 
as  when  solemnized  in  a  cathedral  of  the  state  church.  Nor 
are  there  any  extra  preliminaries  or  requirements  for  the 
former  celebration  than  for  the  latter.  The  "registered 
building"  and  the  "authorized  person"  and  the  stereo- 
typed phrasing  of  the  English  law  are  unknown  to  the 
equality-loving  Northener.  Indeed,  Scotland  may  boast 
that  she  was  two  generations  in  front  of  her  sister  kingdom 
in  allowing  clergy  of  other  bodies  than  the  state  church 
to  celebrate  marriages. 

The  second  contrast  is  that  though  a  regular  marriage 
in  Scotland  requires  an  ordained  minister  and  some  reli- 
gious service,  a  church  or  a  chapel  is  an  entirely  needless 
ingredient.  Marriages  beyond  the  Tweed  commonly  take 
place  in  the  bride's  house,  not  infrequently  in  a  hotel. 
And  the  elaborateness  or  brevity  of  the  service  is  not  dic- 
tated by  the  law.  It  is  governed  by  the  tastes  of  the  parties 
and  their  clergyman. 

"Irregular"  marriages  are  the  uncommon  type.  Clan- 
destine unions,  by  some  writers  regarded  as  a  division  of 
the  irregular  class,  are  those  celebrated  by  a  layman  pre- 
tending to  be  a  clergyman,  or  by  a  real  clergyman  who  has 
not  seen  the  certificate  of  banns  or  of  notice.  These  mar- 
riages  are   nominally   punishable   as    "unorderly,"    but   in 
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all  cases  they  are  absolute  and  binding.  The  remainder 
of  the  irregular  class  of  marriages  are  those  into  which  the 
church  does  not  enter.  In  Scotland  there  is  no  marriage 
before  the  registrar  as  in  England:  nor  is  there  marriage 
by  special  Ucence:  nor  is  provision  made  for  sects  such  as 
Jews  and  Quakers.  The  explanation  of  these  omissions 
is  simple.  All  that  Scotland  requires  to  constitute  marriage 
is  consent,  and  all  that  she  requires  to  record  marriage  is 
proof  of  consent.  So,  two  persons,  otherwise  eligible,  are 
actually  husband  and  wife  the  instant  they  seriously 
exchange  that  consent. 

The  consent,  it  should  be  noted,  must  be  to  present 
marriage.  It  must  not  be  a  promise  of  future  marriage. 
This  consent  may  be  proved  by  two  witnesses,  or  it  may 
be  proved  without  any  witnesses  by  the  writing  of  the 
parties  or  by  their  oaths.  Before  the  marriage  can  give 
the  legal  benefits  of  status  it  must  go  on  the  register.  Now, 
the  registrar  is  not  privileged  to  register  any  chance  union 
which  may  come  to  his  ears.  The  state  does  not  propose 
to  make  irregular  marriages  any  easier,  and  so  the  registrar 
must  not  record  them  without  judicial  authority.  This 
authority  may  be  obtained  in  three  ways:  (1)  by  a  judge- 
ment in  the  Supreme  Court;  (2)  by  a  conviction  before  a 
magistrate  for  having  contracted  an  irregular  marriage; 
(3)  by  an  extract  from  the  books  of  a  sheriff  to  prove  that 
the  parties  appeared  before  him  and  declared  their  marriage. 

The  matter  of  residence  in  this  type  of  marriage  is 
important.  One  of  the  parties  must  have  his  usual  resi- 
dence in  Scotland,  or  he  must  have  been  dwelling  there 
for  twenty-one  days.  For  the  other  party  no  residence 
whatever  is  needed.  This  provision  was  Lord  Chancellor 
Brougham's  device  to  check  the  Gretna  Green  marriages, 
which,  before  1858,  broke  the  hearts  of  many  English  parents. 

Scotland  has  also  the  same  rule  as  England  for  the 
proof  of  a  marriage  by  long  reputation.  If  a  couple  dwell 
together,  passing  themselves  off  as  husband  and  wife,  and 
are  generally  believed  to  be  married  people,  that  very  fact 
makes    them    married    people.     This    reputation    has    no 
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statutory  minimum;  but  in  practice  a  limit  of  ten  years 
is  put  on  the  co-habitation.  Below  that  limit  declarator 
of  marriage  would  not  be  granted  on  this  plea.  The  last 
type  of  irregular  marriage  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
in  any  code  of  law.  It  seldom  comes  to  light,  and  it  is  a 
delicate  matter  to  explain  non-technically.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  if  a  man  gives  a  woman  a  promise  of  marriage, 
and  if  in  reliance  on  this  promise  the  parties  afterwards 
cohabit  as  husband  and  wife — however  briefly — the  woman 
can  call  upon  the  courts  to  declare  her  the  wife  of  that  man. 
This  is  a  highly  anomalous  arrangement.  It  is,  therefore, 
guarded  by  strict  rules,  and  its  extension  is  discouraged. 
But  it  may  easily  be  seen  how  effective  a  protection  it  is 
to  the  weaker  party,  and  how  much  it  may  do  to  prevent 
the  betrayal  of  a  trusting  woman.  Before  leaving  the  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  rules  of  divorce  and 
of  legitimation  differ  materially  in  the  two  countries;  but 
these  are  offshoots  from  the  present  subject. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  feature  to  be  emphasized  in  the 
Scottish  system  is  its  simplicity:  the  concentration  on  one 
essential,  the  singlemindedness  with  which  the  state's 
officer  insists,  "I  need  to  know  one  thing  and  that  alone;  that 
you  did  on  a  certain  date  take  each  other  for  man  and  wife." 
The  irregular  marriage,  as  we  have  seen,  is  possible  at  any 
place,  at  any  time,  in  any  manner,  and  under  almost  any 
circumstances.  Some  more  formality  surrounds  the  regular 
marriage,  but  even  there  the  ceremony  may  take  place  at 
any  time,  at  midnight  as  validly  as  at  mid-day.  And, 
although  certain  other  races  may  be  staggered  by  the 
apparent  irreverence  of  the  ecclesiastically-minded  Scot, 
no  church  is  necessary  for  the  religious  wedding.  Such 
a  marriage  is  equally  valid  if  conducted  in  any  place  within 
the  realm,  however  unusual  and  however  unsuitable.  It 
may  be  on  a  house  top  or  in  a  cellar,  in  a  motor  omnibus 
or  in  a  balloon.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  cautious  character 
of  the  Scot  that  so  simple  a  system  is  so  seldom  abused. 

G.  C.  Thomson 
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'X'HE  father  of  the  modern  novel,  alloTsnng  this  title  to 
*  Samuel  Richardson,  was  contemporary  in  his  prime 
with  the  beginnings  of  that  extraordinary  period  of  reli- 
gious and  artistic  decadence  which  spread  over  central 
Europe  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  known  among 
German  musicians  as  the  ''Zopf."  With  this  term,  meaning 
"pig-tail,"  or  stilted  period,  one  may  compare  the  French  "style 
perruque."  That  the  first  Oxford  undergraduate  who 
essayed  to  play  the  piano  in  public  was  hissed  off  the  plat- 
form, not  for  playing  badly,  but  for  playing  at  all,  is  sufiB- 
cient  sample  of  its  effects  on  music  in  our  own  country. 

The  novehst,  not  less  than  the  playwright,  does  but 
"hold  up  a  mirror  to  nature."  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
weaver  of  romance  had  gone  far  on  his  way  before  he  looked 
to  music  for  his  inspiration  or  even  made  it  a  conspicuous 
thread  in  his  web.  Not  till  the  mid-nineteenth  century 
did  a  novel  appear  with  a  musician  as  its  central  figure; 
namely,  Elizabeth  Shepherd's  "Charles  Auchester."  This 
pioneer  work  was  said  by  some  to  represent  the  early  life 
of  Mendelssohn,  and  by  others,  of  Sterndale  Bennett.  It 
is  perhaps  the  most,  as  well  as  the  earliest,  musical  novel 
ever  written,  and  deserves  the  new  lease  of  life  recently 
given  it  in  the  Everyman's  Library.  Literary  critics  may 
be  irritated  by  the  book's  ultra-sentimentality;  but  musi- 
cians, at  least,  wiU  forgive  much  to  the  writer  who,  on  the 
question  whether  music  is  capable  of  expressing  evil,  can 
champion  their  cause  in  words  not  less  eloquent  thaii  bold: 

"  Music  is  the  one  pure  beautiful  thing  in  a  world  of  sin  and  vileness. 
A  painter's  art  may  degenerate  into  sensual  bondage,  a  sculptor's  idealize 
the  body  and  forget  the  soul  that  gives  it  a  beauty  beyond  mere  physical 
perfection.  A  poet  may  lead  others  into  an  ignorant  worship  of  some- 
thing his  passionate  praise  and  glowing  verse  have  immortalized,  even  in 
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itsunworthiness;  but  music — music  alone  commits  none  of  these  errors. 
From  God  it  comes  direct,  to  God  its  highest  raptures  alone  return.  Its 
birthplace  is  heaven,  its  life  immortal.  .  .  .  it  raises  the  soul  above 
its  earthly  bondage." 

Nor  was  the  example  thus  set  speedily  followed.  Twenty 
years  elapsed  before  ''Alcestis,"  a  study  of  musical  life 
in  Dresden  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  made  its 
appearance.  The  book  was  the  work — at  first  anonymous — 
of  Mrs.  Frank  Cornish;  it  is  free  from  technical  errors,  and 
expert  opinion  tends  to  regard  it  as  even  an  abler  musical 
novel  than  its  predecessor. 

From  this  time  onward  St.  Cecilia  has  had  little  occasion 
to  reproach  the  writers  of  fiction  with  either  neglect  or  delay. 
Singers,  indeed,  have  probably  figured  on  more  title-pages 
of  romance  than  artists  in  any  other  craft.  Witness  ''The 
Minor  Chord:  the  story  of  a  Prima  Donna,"  by  J.  Mitchell 
Chappie,  the  heroine  of  which  is  a  young  American  singer 
whose  record  of  adventures  was  widely  read  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic;  ''Doreen:  the  Story  of  a  Singer,"  by  Edna 
Lyall,  the  title  of  which  implies  a  stronger  musical  interest 
than  the  book  possesses;  this,  however,  is  atoned  for  to 
present  day  readers  by  a  suggestion  that  the  music  of  Men- 
delssohn has  some  bearing  on  Home  Rule!  George  Mere- 
dith's ''Sandra  Belloni" — EmiUa  being  more  distinguished 
vocally  than  as  a  harpist;  "A  Roman  Singer"  by  Marion 
Crawford;  "A  Welsh  Singer"  by  Allen  Raine.  On  the  other 
hand,  Jessie  Fothergill's  "The  First  Viohn;"  Kate  Elizabeth 
Clark's  "The  Dominant  Seventh,"  the  scene  of  which  is 
chiefly  in  New  York;  "The  Countess  Daphne"  by  Rita, 
in  which  the  authoress  is  spokeswoman  for  an  Amati  and 
a  Strad  viohn;  Tolstoi's  somewhat  mistitled  "Kreutzer 
Sonata;"  Hall  Caine's  "The  Prodigal  Son;"  du  Manner's 
"Trilby;"  Lucas  Cleeve's  "Crown  to  Cross" — which  as  a 
musico-historical  novel,  chronicling  the  friendship  of  King 
Ludwig  II  and  Wagner,  breaks  new  ground;  "Sheaves" 
by  E.  F.  Benson;  and  among  very  recent  issues,  "The  Other 
Side,"  and  "The  Glimpse"  by  H.  A.  Vachell  andjArnold 
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Bennett,  respectively;  and  ''The  Dream  Sonata"  by  Miss 
M.  Silvester  may  be  mentioned  as  musical  novels  with  an 
instrumental  or  general  musical  interest.  Moreover,  three 
of  these,  ''The  First  Violin,"  "A  Welsh  Singer,"  and 
"Trilby,"  have  taken  high  place  among  novels  of  pheno- 
menal popularity.  The  recent  death  of  Strindberg,  too, 
reminds  one  that  he  was  an  accompUshed  musician,  and 
assigned  an  important  place  in  one  of  his  novels  to  a  country 
organist. 

It  is,  of  course,  much  easier  to  estimate  the  bulk  of  this 
literature  than  its  musical  quality.  Some  novehsts  treat 
music  with  sympathy,  knowledge,  and  discrimination:  that 
greatest  of  story-tellers,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  may  be  alluded 
to  in  this  connexion  on  account  of  one  or  two  musical  sub- 
jects in  the  invaluable  historical  notes  suflSxed  to  his  novels; 
and  among  recent  and  Uving  writers  mention  should  be 
made  of  R.  L.  Stevenson,  E.  F.  Benson,  Lucas  Cleeve,  and 
H.  A.  VacheU.  Other  litterateurs  recognize  discretion  as 
the  better  part  of  valour,  and  avoid  a  pitfaU  they  cannot 
cross.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  large 
remainder  who  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Among 
these  there  is  a  striking  uniformity,  not  only  between  author 
and  author,  but  error  and  error  of  the  same  writer.  Why 
cannot  those  who  pen  romances  treat  of  music  without  the 
most  grotesque  exaggeration?  It  is  not  impossible  to 
answer  the  question.  The  imaginative  temperament  can- 
not be  responsible,  since,  curiously  enough,  the  exaggeration 
of  the  poets  is  less  inane  than  that  of  many  novehsts!  The 
reason  surely  is  to  be  found  in  the  emotional  intensity  of 
music,  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty  of  translating  its 
effects  into  words;  the  necessity  to  the  story-teller  of  narra- 
tive matter — less  appUcable  to  the  poet — and  lack  of  tech- 
nical equipment. 

Perhaps  the  commonest  form  which  this  exaggeration 
takes  is  in  attributing  impossible  attainments  to  the  hero. 
In  ''The  First  Viohn,"  Herr  Courvoisier,  whose  only  quali- 
fication was  having  amused    himself    with    a   violin   when 
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a  regimental  officer,  becomes  a  concertmeister  and  holds 
his  own  at  the  head  of  an  orchestra;  and  the  heroine,  after 
a  short  study  of  the  pianoforte,  though  modestly  describing 
herself  as  "a  great  bungler"  who  ''rather  hindered  than 
helped, "  yet  plays  Beethoven's  Fourth  Symphony  at  sight 
from  the  full  score!  Oscar  Stephensson,  in  ''The  Prodigal 
Son"  learnt  enough  in  an  admittedly  wasted  year  or  two 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  to  reach  the  very  summit 
of  the  musical  Parnassus  by  its  most  difficult  facets — as 
conductor  and  composer. 

Such  attainments  may  be  possible:  but  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  musical  history  would  show  that  they  are 
unparalleled  in  the  realm  of  fact:  every  great  composer 
has  "gone  through  the  mill,"  and  though  prodigies  are  not 
uncommon  they  have  one  and  all  been  trained  from  the 
cradle.  In  "Trilby"  Svengali  and  his  pupil  Gecko  engage 
in  "a  wonderful  double  improvisation" — very  wonderful 
would  not  have  been  at  all  too  strong  a  term.  While  such 
a  feat,  though  extremely  rare,  is  not  in  itself  impossible, 
there  is  a  type  of  composition — the  contrapuntal — in  which 
it  is  quite  impracticable.  And,  unfortunately,  Mr.  du 
Maurier,  condescending  to  details,  can  content  himself 
with  nothing  short  of  this  type  in  its  most  extreme  forms: 
"they  fugued,  and  canoned,  and  counterpointed!"  After 
this  their  performing  "m  sordino"  was  doubtless  mere 
child's  play,  though  an  ordinary  instrumentalist  can  only 
play  "con  sordino,"  and  two  players  "consordim." 
Svengali,    too,    could    "transform    the    cheapest,    trivialest 

tune into    the    rarest    beauty    without    altering 

a  note.''  Mr.  du  Maurier  itahcizes  "rarest  beauty;"  the 
succeeding  words  are  much  more  deserving  of  this  attention! 

There  is  a  certain  consistency  in  these  exaggerations: 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  fiction  are  not  more  remarkable 
than  the  instruments  on  which  they  play!  This  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  with  regard  to  the  Queen  of  Instruments. 
Novehsts  have  discovered  a  capacity  for  chordal  effects 
in  the  violin  which  the  greatest  players  never  dreamt  of. 
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Harmony  is  possible  on  stringed  instruments  played 
with  a  bow,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  "WTien  a 
merely  practical  musician  reads  that  the  dominant  seventh, 
in  the  book  of  that  title,  w^as  introduced  ''woven  together 
by  pathetic  chords  rolled  out  in  one  shining  web  of  melody, '* 
all  on  one  violin,  he  cannot  but  wonder  how  the  thing  was 
done.  And  is  not  "web"  more  applicable  to  harmony 
than  melody?  In  passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
authoress  speaks  of  the  frequent  employment  of  the  chord 
in  question,  followed  by  the  tonic,  as  characteristic  of  her 
hero.  If  so,  the  frequency  must  have  indeed  been  great, 
for  the  progression  constitutes  a  ''full  close"  and  is  as 
common  as  "Amen"  after  a  prayer!  Somewhat  similarly, 
Mr.  Vachell  in  "The  Other  Side"  writes  of  "modulations 
and  dissonances"  without  further  particularization,  as 
giving  a  work  its  peculiar  character,  whereas  it  would  have 
been  more  peculiar  without  them:  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  page  of  the  simplest  music  in  which  they  do  not  abound. 
The  Jew  fiddler  in  "A  Roman  Singer"  performs  even  more 
astonishing  feats  than  Miss  Clark's  virtuosic  viohnist.  On 
an  instrument  of  four  strings  the  lowest  of  which  is  near 
neighbour  to  middle  C  (the  centre  of  the  pianoforte)  he 
produces  "great  broad  chords,  splendid  in  depth,  and  royal 
harmony,  grand,  enormous,  and  massive  as  the  united  choirs 
of  heaven."  It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  this  that  the 
celestial  choir  consists  entirely  of  trebles,  for  even  contraltos 
have  a  lower  register  than  the  violin.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Though  some  chords  can  be  produced  on  the  violin  it  is 
only  by  playing  them  more  or  less  as  arpeggi:  sustaining 
them  is  impossible.  Yet,  subsequently  the  Israehtish  won- 
der worker  played  the  chord  of  A  minor — of  course,  selected 
as  one  of  the  more  awkward — and  while  "sustaining  the 
same  .  .  .  imitated  the  sound  of  a  laughing  voice 
.  .  .  high  up  above" — presumably  on  the  E  string. 
It  is  true  that  we  read  of  "the  sustaining  notes  of  the  minor 
faUing  away  and  losing  themselves;"  the  only  wonder  is 
that  they  stayed  so  long.     Mendelssohn  was  a  Jew,  but 
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he  never  expected  the  most  accomplished  of  even  his  com- 
patriot fiddlers  to  sustain  chords  and  imitate  laughter  at  the 
same  time! 

Ouida— a  constant  sinner — alluding  to  a  broken  viohn 
gives  us  the  interesting  information  that  "the  keys  were 
smashed  beyond  all  chance  of  restoration!"  And  in  "Mr. 
Barnes  of  New  York"  the  tension  on  somebody's  nerves 
is  like  that  on  "the  C  string  of  a  highly  tuned  violin."  As 
there  is  no  such  string  it  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  what 
this  tension  was. 

Turning  to  the  wood-wind,  it  is  interesting  to  learn 
in  "Trilby"  that  Svengah's  flexible  flageolet  was  "his  own 
invention,"  for  the  world  is  without  any  other  record  of  a 
wind  instrument  the  tube  of  which  is  elastic.  The  experi- 
ment was,  however,  more  than  justified,  and  one  can  only 
wonder  that  it  has  not  been  followed,  for  this  '^penny-whis- 
tle"— the  term  is  Mr.  du  Manner's  own — had  effects  so 
remarkable  that  the  author's  description  of  them  borders 
on  irreverence. 

It  is  consoling  to  recognize  that  if  a  choral  work  with 
orchestral  accompaniment  were  to  be  produced,  the  per- 
formers in  which  were  all  drawn  from  works  of  fiction,  no 
want  of  balance  would  arise.  For  despite  the  abnormal 
capacities  of  the  instrumentalists,  those  of  the  vocal  section 
would  be,  if  anything,  more  astonishing  stiU.  Thus  the 
heroine  of  "Sandra  Belloni"  "could  pitch  any  notes."  Mr. 
Meredith,  of  course,  would  not  have  mentioned  the  normal 
capacity  of  producing  vocal  sounds,  so  he  must  mean  that 
her  voice  equalled  the  whole  gamut  of  known  notes. 
Nevertheless,  she  has  a  formidable  rival  in  Trilby.  Three 
octaves  is  an  extraordinary  compass  for  a  voice.  But  the 
remark  that  Trilby's  touched  four  is  evidently  an  under- 
statement: she  could  sing  Chopin's  famous  pianoforte 
Impromptu  in  A  flat.  Op.  29,  the  compass  of  which  is  four 
octaves  and  a  third.  Moreover,  she  ended  it  "pianissimo 
on  E  in  alt.,"  a  most  remarkable  note  for  a  piece  in  A  flat 
to  end  on,  and  one  which  shows  Chopin's  own  version  to 
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be  hopelessly  wrong,  for  it  ends  on  C.  But  instruments 
are  no  fit  gauge  with  which  to  measure  Trilby.  Did  she 
not  sing  with  such  "immense  intervals  between  the  notes 
as  were  never  dreamed  of  in  any  mortal  melody  "?  Nor 
was  compass  the  only  thaumaturgic  element  in  her  warbUng: 
not  only  could  she  keep  pace  with  Chopin  on  the  pianoforte, 
but  ''everything  that  Paganini  could  do  with  his  violin, 
she  could  do  with  her  voice — only  better."  So,  no  doubt, 
singing  three  or  four  notes  at  a  time  was  quite  easy  to  her. 
One  is  reminded  of  a  heroine  of  Ouida's  who  sang  "glorious 
harmonic"  aU  by  herseK.  Nevertheless,  two  notes  at  a 
time  are  a  sheer  impossibihty  to  any  other  singer  the  world 
has  ever  heard  of.  Perhaps  one  ought  not  to  forget  that 
the  author  of  "Trilby"  was  one  of  the  most  briUiant  members 
on  the  staff  of  Punch. 

But  though  exaggeration  is  responsible  for  more  musical 
peccadilloes  in  fiction  than  any  other  one  tendency,  it  is 
not,  of  course,  the  cause  of  aU.  Many  are  due  purely  to 
lack  of  technical  knowledge.  To  quote  "The  Last  of  the 
Barons":  "  Many  voices  of  men  and  women  joined  in  deeper 
bass  with  the  shrill  tenor  of  the  choral  urchins."  Was 
Lord  L>i:ton  anxious  to  find  how  many  mistakes  he  could 
compress  into  eighteen  words?  Women  do  not  sing  bass, 
or  "urchins"  tenor;  the  tenor  is  not  a  shrill  voice,  and  the 
term  "choral"  is  not  usually  apphed  to  a  number  of  voices 
singing  the  same  part — "tenor"  in  this  case,  "unison  song" 
is  a  more  accurate  term. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  represents  Mrs.  Neuchat^l,  in  "Endy- 
mion,"  as  having  "buried  herself  in  some  sublime  cantata 
of  her  favourite  master,  Beethoven."  The  great  composer 
only  wrote  one,  "Der  glorreiche  Augenbhck,"  of  which, 
of  course,  only  a  paraphrase  could  be  given  on  the  piano- 
forte: "sonata"  would  have  met  the  case  better.  George 
Eliot  and  Mr.  Black  have  both  perpetrated  a  less  pardonable 
error:  in  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss"  we  read  of  "the  perfect 
accord  of  descending  thirds  and  fifths;"  and  in  "The  Three 
Feathers"  of  "a  perfect  accord  of  descending  fifths,"  and 
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a  friend  teUs  me  of  a  novel  on  the  cover  of  which  is  printed 
a  passage  of  ascending  fifths  in  notes  of  gold!  A  more 
gratuitous  affront  to  harmonic  truth  it  would  be  difl&cult 
to  conceive:  for  of  all  intervals,  fifths  taken  consecutively 
are  the  most  excruciating. 

Mr.  Black  speaks  of  Beethoven's  ''Farewell,"  one 
result  of  which  has  been  the  worrying  of  music-sellers  to 
procure  a  piece  which  has  no  existence.  And  in  ''Daniel 
Deronda"  Grandcourt  and  Gwendolen  broke  off  their  con- 
versation and  then  resumed  it  as  "after  a  long  organ  stop." 
It  seems  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  so  great  a  writer  as 
George  Eliot  imagined  an  organ  stop  to  be  a  pause  in  the 
performance,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  alternative  inter- 
pretation. 

Mr.  George  Meredith  and  Miss  Marie  Corelli  are  alike 
in  being  personalities  towards  whom  one  cannot  stand  in 
an  oblique  attitude:  they  either  attract  or  repel  with  equal 
directness  and  intensity.  Musicians  may  be  found  among 
their  most  ardent  admirers,  but  surely  despite,  not  on 
account  of,  their  allusions  to  the  art.  For  in  both  cases 
these  are  not  infrequently  fantastic  to  the  verge  of  flip- 
pancy. To  quote  Mr.  Meredith,  the  drum  is  an  instru- 
ment that "  discomfiture  crueUy  harries;  it  gives  vast  internal 
satisfaction  owing  to  its  corpulency,"  and  Emilia  "was 
clear  but  always  ornamenting;"  clarity  is  not  the  anti- 
thesis, but  a  vital  condition  of  musical  ornament.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  London  Musical  Association  a  number  of 
these  passages  were  described  by  a  distinguished  member, 
Dr.  T.  L.  Southgate,  as  "clotted  nonsense,"  nemine  con- 
tradicente.  I  should  add  that  I  am  much  indebted  in  this 
article  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Southgate,  read  on  that  occasion. 

Turning  from  author  to  authoress.  Prince  Lucio  Rimanez 
is  made  to  declare  that  "an  amiable  nightingale  showed 
him  the  most  elaborate  methods  of  applying  rhythmic  tune 
to  the  upward  and  downward  rush  of  the  wind,  thus  teach- 
ing him  perfect  counterpoint,"  "while  chords  I  learnt  from 
Neptune."     It  is  exasperating  of  Miss  Corelli  not  to  say 
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where  this  nightingale  can  be  heard:  no  authorities  on  bird 
music  record  two  notes  being  sung  at  a  time,  and  without 
it  counterpoint  would  be  impossible.  Moreover,  would 
not  the  fishy  king  be  more  likely  to  contribute  scales  than 
chords  ? 

Mr.  Hardy,  in  ''The  Hand  of  Ethelberta,"  ignoring 
the  widely  varying  social  status  of  musicians,  makes  a  uni- 
versity graduate  and  cathedral  organist  attend  evening 
parties  to  play  for  dancing.  Unless  the  distinguished  author 
is  an  expert  pugilist  I  hope  he  does  not  personally  offer 
engagements  of  this  description  to  the  chief  musician  of 
the  diocese. 

Readers  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  may  recall  a  pianist 
who  played  the  instrument  "with  an  airy  and  bird-like 
touch."  If  the  reference  is  to  a  wood-pecker,  such  pla\ing 
is  only  too  common,  especially  when  the  nail-scissors  have 
been  aUowed  to  rust.  Probably,  however,  what  the  authoress 
really  meant  was  a  bird-like  tone. 

Charles  Reade  in  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth"  pro- 
duces a  quotation  in  musical  type,  the  melody  of  which 
is  in  one  key  and  the  signature  in  another;  while  the  time- 
signature  is  I  and  the  rhythm  f. 

In  "Kilmeny"  the  hero  wonders  whether  Miss  Lesley 
"would  only  express  a  faint  surprise  at  hearing  Mozart's 
Sonata  in  A  sharp."  If  musically  well-informed  her  surprise 
would  be  far  from  faint,  for  there  is  no  such  key:  if  there 
were  it  would  have  ten  sharps. 

Mr.  Marion  Crawford  attributes  the  opera  "La 
Favorita"  to  Verdi:  it  was  composed  by  Donizetti. 
Svengah,  in  "Trilby,"  plays  Schubert's  "Rosemonde": 
doubtless  his  "Rosamunde"  is  intended,  as  the  absurd 
description  given  fits  this  work  less  badly  than  any  other. 
In  the  same  book  a  waiter  at  the  Palais  Royal  could  sing 
*'F  moll  below  the  Hne."  If  he  could  make  any  difference 
between  F  moll  and  F  dur,  without  singing  other  notes  of 
the  scale,  he  was  much  more  remarkable  than  probably 
Mr.  du  Maurier  was  aware  of. 
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Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  an  author  who  may  trust  to  passing 
through  the  temple  of  St.  Cecilia  with  only  a  momentary 
detention  at  the  penitent  bench.  But  in  ''The  Prodigal 
Son"  he  describes  the  orchestration  of  an  opera  as  ''sure" 
— a  very  curious  adjective;  and  he  eulogizes  the  form  of 
the  work  as  showing  mastery  of  the  "mystery  of  music." 
Opera  has  no  "form,"  and  of  all  music's  elements  "form" 
is  one  of  the  least  mysterious. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  more  novelists  followed  the 
example  of  one  of  our  leading  authors,  and  before  publi- 
cation submitted  musical  references  to  a  friendly  expert. 
But  he  would  be  a  surly  Son  of  Jubal  who  thought 
chiefly  on  the  occasional  inaccuracies  of  literary  men 
rather  than  on  the  incalculable  services  which  they 
frequently  render  to  his  art.  Witness  such  a  passage  as 
the  following  from  "The  Prodigal  Son":  "His  operas, 
founded  on  the  Sagas  of  his  own  country,  had  made  Iceland 
famiUar  to  people  everywhere;  his  works  had  been  repre- 
sented in  every  capital;  his  tunes  had  been  played  in  every 
street;  and  it  was  almost  as  if  he  had  breathed  over  Europe 
and  set  the  air  to  song."  .  .  .  "The  musician  is  the 
international  artist.  Other  artists — the  poets  for  example 
— ^require  translators,  but  the  musician  needs  no  go-between. 
He  uses  the  one  universal  language,  and  when  he  speaks 
the  whole  world  may  hear.  What  a  gift!  What  a  thing 
it  must  be  to  be  among  the  great  composers!  Perhaps  it  has 
its  penalties  though,  what  does  the  poet  say  ?  '  They  learn 
in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song.'  I  wonder  if  every 
great  song,  every  great  symphony,  every  great  opera  is 
bom  of  suffering — the  actual  real  life  suffering,  and  perhaps 
in  some  cases  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  the  man  who  created  it." 

Clement  Antrobus  Harris 


TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

IN  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  first  chapter  upon  the 
■*■  American  Revolution  in  a  recent  "American  Histor\%"  pre- 
pared for  use  in  high  schools  of  the  United  States,  there  is 
the  following  significant  sentence:  "This  great  event  has 
too  often  been  represented  as  the  unanimous  uprising  of  a 
downtrodden  people  to  repel  the  deliberate,  unprovoked 
attack  of  a  tyrant  upon  their  liberties;  but  when  thousands 
of  people  in  the  colonies  could  agree  with  a  noted  lawyer  of 
Massachusetts,  that  the  Revolution  was  a  '  causeless,  wanton, 
wicked  rebellion,'  and  thousands  of  people  in  England  could 
applaud  Pitts'  denunciation  of  the  war  against  America  as 
'barbarous,  unjust,  and  diaboUcal,'  it  is  evident  that,  at 
the  time  at  least,  there  were  two  opinions  as  to  colonial  rights 
and  British  oppression." 

The  school  history  from  which  this  sentence  is  quoted, 
is  the  work  of  Professor  David  Saville  Muzzey  of  Barnard 
College,  Columbia  University.  The  statement  serves,  in 
the  first  place,  as  the  frank  acknowledgement  of  a  fact  against 
which  Canadians  have  often  had  to  protest;  namely,  the 
spirit  and  tone  in  which  English  and  American  history  were 
so  long  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  in  so  far, 
particularly,  as  the  events  and  persons  connected  with  the 
war  of  separation  were  concerned.  The  bitterness  of  that 
period  and  of  the  War  of  1812,  was  kept  alive,  and  impressed 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  American  school  children,  by 
means  of  historical  teaching  whose  main  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  contrast  the  great  virtues  of  George  Washington 
with  the  bloodthirsty  tyranny  of  George  III. 

But  Professor  Muzzey's  statement  serves,  in  the  second 
place,  to  signalize  the  important  fact  that  a  vast  change  has 
come  about  in  recent  years,  not  only  in  tone  and  spirit,  but 
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in  method  and  substance,  in  the  writing  and  teaching  of 
American  and  Enghsh  history  in  the  United  States.  Not 
only  did  the  two  volumes  each  of  Fiske  and  of  Fisher  on  the 
American  Revolution  prove  that  American  historians  could 
deal  with  that  event  in  the  spirit  of  broad  historical  truth 
and  accuracy,  but  the  same  qualities  are  now  manifested  to 
a  remarkable  degree  in  the  historical  text  books  of  the  schools 
of  the  United  States.  This  fact,  too,  may  deserve  frank 
acknowledgement  on  our  part,  while  a  study  of  the  main 
causes  which  have  led  up  to  the  change  may  prove  encourag- 
ing as  well  as  instructive  to  all  who  hope  for  the  steady 
increase  of  intelligent,  mutual  understanding  and  good-will 
throughout  the  English-speaking  family  in  the  world. 

The  present  writer  has  had  occasion  lately  to  read  and 
study  carefully  five  leading  text-books  in  use  in  public  and 
high  schools  of  the  United  States — four  on  American  history 
and  one  on  English  history — and  has  been  impressed,  not  only 
with  the  generally  high  note  of  scholarship  manifested,  and 
with  the  ample  measure  of  instruction  in  American  and 
English  history  deemed  necessary  for  primary  and  secondary 
school  work,  but  also  with  the  honesty  and  fairness  with  which 
American  history,  and  the  spirit  of  broad  loyalty  and  sym- 
pathy with  which  English  history,  are  written  for  the  present 
generation  of  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  assuming,  of  course,  and  possibly  without  justification, 
that  specimens  of  the  old  antagonistic  histories  do  not  survive, 
here  and  there,  in  the  schools.  Communities  are  sometimes 
backward  by  inadvertence.  It  was  by  inadvertence,  doubt- 
less, and  perhaps  to  some  extent  by  the  lack  of  other  and 
more  suitable  books,  that,  half  a  century  ago,  some  Canadian 
schools  were  using  anti-British  text-books.  It  is  now  worth 
noting,  by  way  of  contrast,  that  one  English  history,  at  any 
rate,  in  use  in  schools  of  the  United  States,  would  not  be 
inappropriate  for  the  schools  of  the  British  Empire. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  convey,  by  means  of  quota- 
tion, the  impression  that  the  newer  school  histories  are 
marked  by  the  spirit  of  fairness.     The  four  American  his- 
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tories,  however,  might  be  tested  by  their  reference  to  the 
Stamp  Act. 

The  school  history  by  John  Fiske  (1894)  deals  with  the 
Stamp  Act  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  in  that  writer's 
"The  xAmerican  Revolution."  The  question  at  issue,  ac- 
cording to  Fiske,  was  not  merely  that  of  taxation  without 
representation  in  the  thirteen  colonies;  it  was  bound  up 
with  the  fact  that  there  was  taxation  without  representation 
at  that  time  in  the  mother  country.  The  redistribution  of 
seats,  demanded  long  before  by  John  Locke,  was  still  far  off 
and  far  from  the  wishes  of  George  the  Third. 

''So  when  Pitt  declared  that  it  was  wrong  for  the  people 
of  great  cities,  like  Leeds  and  Birmingham,  who  paid  their 
full  share  of  taxes,  not  to  be  represented  in  parliament,  the 
king  felt  this  to  be  a  very  dangerous  argument.  He  felt 
bound  to  oppose  it  by  every  means  in  his  power."  (Fiske, 
"School  History  of  the  United  States",  p.  194.) 

That  the  taxes  proposed  by  the  Stamp  Act  were  not 
unreasonable  either  in  their  amount  or  their  purpose,  is  not 
brought  out  as  clearly  in  Fiske 's  school  history  as  in  his 
larger  work  on  the  Revolution,  but  this  point  is  amply  ac- 
knowledged in  the  three  other  school  histories  of  the  United 
States. 

Thomas's  school  history  (1894)  says:  "It  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  object  of  this  taxation  was  not  to  help 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  government  at  home,  nor  was  it  to 
help  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt,  but  all  the  expected  revenue 
was  to  be  spent  in,  or  for,  the  colonies  themselves  "  (p.  87). 

J.  B.  McMaster,  in  his  school  history  (1897)  says: 
"Having  thus  provided  for  the  government  of  the  newly 
acquired  territory,  it  next  became  necessary  to  provide  for 
its  defence,  for  nobody  doubted  that  both  France  and  Spain 
would  some  day  attempt  to  gain  their  lost  possessions. 
Arrangements  were  therefore  made  to  bring  over  an  army 
of  10,000  regular  troops,  scatter  them  over  the  country 
from  Canada  to  Florida,  and  maintain  them  partly  at  the 
expense  of  the  colonies  and  partly  at  the  expense  of  the 
crown"    (p.    110).     In   a   foot-note,    McMaster   refers   his 
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readers  to  Lecky,  first  among  others,  for  an  ''excellent  ac- 
count of  the  causes  and  consequences"  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

Muzzey's  school  history  (1911),  already  quoted  from 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  says:  "Every  cent  of  the 
money  which  the  ministry  proposed  to  raise  in  America  was 
to  be  spent  in  America,  and  the  colonies  were  to  be  asked 
to  contribute  only  about  a  third  of  the  sum  necessary  " 
(p.  113). 

These  quotations  should  serve  to  show  that  in  presenting 
the  arguments  with  regard  to  the  Revolution  to  the  pupils  of 
the  schools,  there  is  an  intention  of  fairness;  and  there  is 
certainly  an  absence  of  all  that  spirit  of  animosity  which 
marked  the  earlier  school  histories. 

More  pronounced  still  is  the  broad  spirit  of  the  school 
history  of  England  (1904)  by  Professor  Cheyney  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  story  is  not  only  told 
admirably  and  thoroughly  in  a  work  of  nearly  700  pages, 
but  it  seems  inspired  by  that  conception  of  the  common 
heritage  of  the  race  which  was  expressed  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green 
in  the  preface  to  an  edition  of  her  husband's  "History  of 
the  English  People,"  published  shortly  after  his  death: — 
"Read  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Englishmen,  it  has  not 
passed  through  their  hands  without  communicating  some- 
thing of  that  passion  for  patriotism  by  which  it  is  itself 
inspired,  as  it  creates  and  illuminates  for  the  English  demo- 
cracy the  vision  of  the  continuous  life  of  a  mighty  people, 
and  as  it  quickens  faith  in  that  noble  ideal  of  freedom  which 
we  have  brought  as  our  contribution  to  the  sum  of  human 
effort.  Among  English-speaking  people  beyond  the  seas, 
where  it  has  a  yet  greater  number  of  readers  than  here,  it 
has  helped  to  strengthen  the  sense  of  kinship  and  the  rever- 
ence for  our  common  past.  I  have  known  an  American  who, 
reading  the  history  for  the  first  time  in  middle  life,  was  so 
stirred  by  the  memories  it  brought  him  that  he  found  means 
to  leave  his  business  in  one  of  the  Western  States  and  travel 
to  England,  that  he  might  visit  Ebbsfleet."  The  present 
writer  was  also  informed  recently  by  an  observing  American, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard,  that  Green's  history  was  largely 
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responsible  for  the  demand  for  works  of  the  character  of 
Cheyney's,  conceived  in  the  same  spirit. 

A  striking  feature,  also,  of  the  four  school  histories  of 
the  United  States,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing,  is  the  fact 
that  national  self-criticism  has  so  largely  replaced  the 
earher  national  self-glorification.  This  is  developed  to  the 
highest  degree  in  Muzzey's  history,  and  its  purpose  is  weU 
indicated  in  a  preface  written  by  Professor  Robinson  of 
Columbia  University.  He  says:  ''The  present  volume  re- 
presents the  newer  tendencies  in  historical  writing.  Its  aim 
is,  not  to  tell  over  once  more  the  old  story  in  the  old  way,  but 
to  give  the  emphasis  to  those  factors  in  our  national  develop- 
ment which  appeal  to  us  as  most  vital  from  the  standpoint 
of  to-day.  However  various  may  be  the  advantages  of 
historical  study,  one  of  them,  and  perhaps  the  most  unmis- 
takable, is  to  explain  prevailing  conditions  and  institutions 
by  showing  how  they  have  come  about.  This  is  our  best  way 
of  understanding  the  present  and  of  placing  ourselves  in  a 
position  to  participate  intelligently  in  the  solution  of  the 
great  problems  of  social  and  political  betterment  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  us  all  to  face." 

For  a  high  school  text-book,  Muzzey's  treats  the  political 
problems  of  the  day  with  refreshing  candour  and  frankness. 
The  following  example  is  only  one  of  the  many  which  might 
be  quoted:  ''Guiteau's  pistol  shot  roused  the  whole  country 
to  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  public  service.  Political 
offices  were  the  prize  of  intriguing  politicians  and  wirepullers. 
Crowds  of  anxious  placemen  thronged  the  capital  for  weeks 
after  the  inauguration,  pestering  the  President  for  appoint- 
ments to  post-offices,  custom  houses,  and  federal  courts. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  brought  against  each  other 
the  charge  of  'insatiable  lust  for  office' — and  both  were 
right.  One  politician,  when  taken  to  task  for  not  working 
in  his  office,  cynically  replied,  'Work!  why,  I  worked  to  get 
here!'  'Voluntary  contributions'  or  assessments,  equal  to 
two  per  cent  of  their  salary,  were  levied  on  office  holders  for 
campaign  expenses,  and  the  funds  so  raised  were  used  shame- 
lessly to  buy  votes"  (p.  524). 
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What,  then,  are  the  main  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
newer  school  of  historical  teaching  in  the  United  States? 
In  so  far  as  the  changed  attitude  with  regard  to  the  revolu- 
tionary period  is  concerned,  the  most  marked  influence  came 
from  the  English  side  of  the  water.  The  two  judicial  vol- 
umes on  that  period  in  Lecky's  ''England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,"  and  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan's  five  generous 
volumes  on  the  American  Revolution,  have  undoubtedly 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  impossible  for  the  future  a  purely 
partisan  and  one-sided  treatment  of  that  great  event. 

Next,  there  is  the  influence  of  the  marvellous  develop- 
ment of  the  universities  of  the  United  States  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  This  development 
is  well  treated  by  Mr.  Bryce  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  "Amer- 
ican Commonwealth,"  and  it  is  one  that  has  been  familiar 
for  some  time  to  students  of  educational  progress  in  the 
world.  The  modern  spirit  of  historical  research,  and  method 
of  exposition,  which  is  manifested  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  continent,  has  been  one  of  the  marked  features,  also,  of 
the  work  of  the  American  universities.  Even  from  the 
brand-new  state  universities  of  the  West,  there  are  now 
coming  works  of  scholarship  based  upon  original  research. 
An  immense  impetus,  indeed,  has  been  given  to  historical 
study  everywhere  by  modern  science,  as  represented  chiefly 
in  archaeology,  the  critical  method,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  development  in  human  history,  and  the  American 
school  has  shared  in  the  movement. 

Lastly,  the  great  social  and  political  problems  of  the 
United  States,  arising  not  only  from  causes  in  the  past  history 
of  the  country  itself,  but  also  from  the  large  accessions  to 
the  population  in  recent  years  from  Europe,  have  greatly 
tended  to  quicken  interest  in  history  in  general.  Much  of 
the  practical  sociological  work  of  the  universities  has  been 
based  upon  the  historical  method,  and  this  has  had  its  influence 
upon  the  teaching  of  history. 

J.  C.  Sutherland 


WINTER 

I.     December 

/^  ENTLY,  playfully,  December  breaks  upon  us,  waking 
^^  the  child  within  us  at  the  first  fall  of  snow.  The 
clear,  gray  distances  of  later  November  have  become  a 
strain  to  our  vision.  The  sense  of  reality,  too  spiritual 
for  our  grasping,  is  a  burden  to  our  souls.  We  walk  the 
hills  one  day  exhausted  with  infinity,  and  wonder  if  earth 
has  no  sweet  influence  to  dim  the  pain  of  skies.  Then, 
as  if  in  answer  to  our  mood,  the  air  grows  suddenly  thick 
and  soft,  a  cold  touch  trembles  on  our  eyelashes,  and  resistless 
our  eyes  are  closed. 

Very  quiet  and  still  we  stand  under  the  gentle  pressure; 
feeling  the  chill  caress  followed  by  others  which  turn  to 
liquid  drops  upon  our  cheeks.  A  pure,  fresh  moistness 
permeates  our  bodies,  it  gives  a  freeing  lightness  to  the 
brain.  Unconsciously,  and  without  question,  all  far  desire 
and  infinite  yearning  die  within  us,  the  tingle  of  play  pricks 
through  our  veins  and  sends  the  blood  frost-quickened  to 
the  skin.  No  longer  are  our  souls  weighed  with  foreboding, 
a  careless  liberty  steals  from  us  all  responsibility  and  leaves 
us  pleased  and  waiting  for  the  things  that  are  to  come. 

By  sheer  will  we  open  our  eyes  to  leam  what  power 
has  wrought  the  change,  and  when  through  a  slight  film 
we  find  our  sight  we  see  a  universe  transformed  by  snow. 
Everywhere  white  spirits  are  spreading  on  earth  her  mantle 
of  sleep,  and  out  of  her  dreams  conjuring  a  world  unreally 
fair.  All  familiar  detail  and  distance  are  lost  in  the. shifting 
whirl,  and  snow  is  falling  heavily  on  ground,  and  bush, 
and  tree.  Feathery  cr^'stals  are  floating  round  our  heads, 
and  as  with  wonder  eyes  we  gaze  and  stretch  our  hands  to 
catch  their  flakes,  we  feel  no  sense  of  strangeness  in  the 
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universal  change.  And  why  ?  The  freedom  of  childhood 
has  been  given  us;  we  are  fitted  to  play  untrammelled  in 
a  world  all  white  and  witched. 

Down  from  the  hills,  and  into  the  veiled  woods  we  go 
to  see  where  drifts  are  forming  and  great  trees  lift  up  their 
heads  through  nebulous  snow.  On  one  and  all  the  star 
flakes  fall,  but  no  two  of  the  trees  receive  their  gifts  alike. 
The  elms,  with  graceful  acquiescence,  allow  the  fleecy  cover- 
ing to  rest  on  their  bending  boughs;  the  maples,  fingers 
upturned  as  if  in  happy  acceptance,  let  it  fall  on  their  lowest 
limbs.  The  oaks  are  too  proudly  indifferent  to  care  what 
the  skies  may  give  or  keep,  and,  alone  of  all  the  forest,  refuse 
to  yield  their  withered  leaves  in  deference  to  a  spell.  No 
shame  have  they  to  mask,  while  the  whipped  birches  hide 
their  scars  in  snowy  folds,  and  bowing  with  eager,  graceful 
kisses  to  take  the  mantle,  dream  of  a  time  when  they  could 
stand  erect  in  stainless  purity.  Deep  in  the  thicket  these 
last  are  grouped,  and  when  we  pass  the  oaks  into  their  midst, 
a  dense  and  intangible  wall  closes  round  us,  we  are  prisoners 
in  the  forest  of  sleep. 

Heavy  on  bough  above  and  bough  beneath  lies  the  white 
fleece,  and  only  the  sweet  trill  of  chickadee  breaks  the  soft 
silence,  singing  the  beauty  of  snow.  Clearly  and  gladly 
his  notes  ring  out,  and  so  pure  and  light  are  they  that  all 
the  beauty  of  the  falling  flakes  is  in  their  music,  borne  through 
the  dreamy  maze.  The  wood  is  still  and  hushed  in  the 
quiet  of  early  snow,  and  excepting  this  song  all  sounds  come 
to  us  muffled,  so  that  we  hear  them  as  in  sleep.  The  peace 
is  too  profound  to  be  broken  at  our  will.  Even  our  foot- 
steps fall  noiseless,  printed  with  childlike  glee.  But  if  of 
noise  we  have  no  dread,  of  touch  we  are  afraid,  and  we  walk 
timidly  beneath  the  branches  lest  a  knock  disturb  the  snow, 
and  we  be  banished  from  the  spirit  realm.  It  is  a  foolish 
fear.  Fairy  powers  have  led  us  hither;  our  actions  are 
in  their  control.  All  the  vistas  woo  us  by  their  beauty, 
phantom  shapes  are  everywhere,  form  and  colour  lost  in 
pale  obscurity.     We  pass  beneath  snow-fragile  arches  which 
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let  fall  thin  gauze  to  half  veil  arbours  hid  by  feathery  boughs, 
and  ever  as  we  wander  on  we  walk  more  wonder-led  and 
fearless,  going  farther  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

Day  by  day  and  night  by  night  the  world  sinks  deeper 
underneath  the  spell.  Even  when  the  snow-fall  ceases 
and  the  sun  bursts  forth,  the  charm  remains  unbroken.  For 
a  few  short  hours  its  rays  may  strive  to  melt  the  enchanted 
frost,  but  as  they  shine,  white  spirits  touch  the  beams  and 
they  fall  harmless  to  the  ground.  Sometimes  the  sun  is 
covered  with  a  filmy  veil,  so  that  the  light  streams  through 
it  soft  and  radiant  like  pearl,  and  then  the  trees  lift  up  their 
delicate,  bared  twigs  against  a  sky  both  luminous  and  pale. 
But  not  on  days  when  heavens  are  highest  can  any  azure 
hue  attract  one  touch  of  colour  from  the  earth.  Fissured 
trunks  which  late  November  saw  all  rich  in  greens  and 
browns  are  now  but  masses  of  contrasting  dark,  the  very 
evergreens  have  lost  their  name.  Though  the  whiteness 
gleams  with  lustre  the  sun  can  draw  no  play  of  blues  from 
out  the  snow,  and  tired  at  last  of  an  unresponsive  world 
he  blazes  forth  in  a  glow  of  celestial  hues  and  sinks  to  his 
o-^^Ti  domains. 

Wonderfully  clear  and  transparent  are  the  colours 
of  winter  sunsets  with  naught  of  terrestial  warmth.  They 
flame  like  candles  behind  the  dark  trees  and  cast  long  streaks 
of  fairy  pink  upon  the  glistening  ground.  But  once  the 
candles  have  burned  out,  no  influence  lingers  from  the  light, 
and  under  a  shining  moon  and  stars  that  are  silver,  the 
earth  returns  to  silence  and  shadows  on  the  snow. 

Weeks  pass  and  still  the  enchantment  stays,  and  ever 
our  minds  are  further  drawn  from  human  hope  and  care. 
Only  the  wonder  light  remains  in  our  eyes,  undimmed  and 
pure.  The  very  incentive  to  play  is  leaving  us,  senses  become 
numb,  taste  and  smell  have  gone  from  us,  and  the  heart 
responds  no  more  to  a  forgotten  world.  The  spell  lies  heavy 
and  close,  and  each  night,  as  we  stand  in  the  frigid  stillness, 
the  spirits  bind  us  stronger  in  their  power. 
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The  month  wanes,  and  the  fourth  week  has  stolen  on 
us  when,  one  night  as  the  trees  rise  dark  against  the  sky, 
our  feet  are  led  to  where  the  forest  ends  and  overlooks  the 
tow!n.  It  is  midnight,  but  the  lights  are  burning  brightly 
and  there  is  no  deep  hush  of  sleep  upon  the  roofs.  A  faint 
surprise  is  wakened  at  the  sight,  yet  not  with  curious  interest 
in  the  unwonted  doings  of  men.  The  city  and  lights  have 
no  reality,  and  though  the  late  moon  shines  on  them,  white 
and  radiant,  they  are  as  phantoms,  and  we  see  them  from 
afar.  Remote  and  passive  we  gaze  below,  leaning  our  heads 
against  a  tree,  our  spirits  quiescent  in  the  thrall  of  the  cold 
spell.  A  frozen  silence  holds  all  space,  when  suddenly  and 
without  warning,  there  breaks  through  it  over  the  town 
and  up  to  the  woods,  the  first  of  numberless  church  bells 
ringing  across  the  night.  High  and  low,  clear  and  sweet, 
their  swaying  sounds  thrill  the  air,  and  when  their  glkd 
notes  reach  our  ears  there  burns  within  our  hearts  a  new, 
warm  life  which  melts  by  throbbing  ecstasy  our  chill  indif- 
ference. With  parted  lips  and  joy-closed  eyes,  we  lean, 
half  kneeling,  to  catch  each  echo  of  the  chime.  There  is  no 
need  to  ask  the  meaning  of  the  peal.  Our  every  nerve 
is  trembling  with  its  consciousness,  a  quickened  memory 
is  fitting  to  its  music  words  that  tell  of  love  and  joy.  Too 
full  our  hearts  of  jubilee  to  stay  thus  listening  long.  With 
gladsome  spring  we  leap  unto  our  feet,  but  lo!  we  turn  and 
look  and  feel  a  sense  of  change.  Trees,  snow,  the  city, 
moon,  are  as  before,  but  where  are  the  white  spirits,  the 
enchantment  that  bound  all  things  ?  They  have  fled, 
vanished  before  an  influence  stronger  than  they,  and  left 
us  lonely  in  a  purely  natural  wood.  Still  have  we  no  regret- 
A  great  love  is  drawing  us  back  to  human  brotherhood, 
and  from  a  neighbouring  church,  no  longer  distant,  rises 
the  sound  of  men's  voices,  singing  in  triumph  "Unto  us  a 
child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given." 

No  longer  in  the  white  silence  of  the  wood,  but  mid 
the  jingle  of  bells  and  n,oise  of  men  must  we  spend  our  Christ- 
mas day.    Before  the  first,  faint  streaks  of  dawn  have  lit 
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the  east  our  feet  will  tread  on  city  streets,  we  shaU  have 
left  behind  the  forest  and  its  speU.  But  not  as  when  we 
entered.  We  are  still  as  little  children.  We  have  passed 
through  the  kingdom  of  snow. 

II.    January 

In  white  the  year  is  ended,  in  white  a  year  unfolds, 
nor  is  the  manner  of  the  raiment  changed.  The  one  snow 
mantle  swathes  them  both,  December's  fading  days,  the 
first  faint  hours  of  January,  and  though  the  robe  is  weaved 
by  many  winds,  the  woof  remains  the  same.  Yet  there 
is  great  unlikeness  in  the  months,  and  he  who  walks  in 
northern  woods  when  fairy  with  the  Christmas  wreaths, 
and  then  returns  to  them  at  New  Year's  opening,  knows  a 
change  has  taken  place. 

The  frail,  soft  hush  has  gone,  the  snow  still  rests  on 
tangled  bush  and  ground,  but  not  as  in  the  former  month. 
Its  flakes  are  turned  to  crystal,  it  squeaks  beneath  man's 
foot.  HoUow  space  divides  the  trees,  where  last  the  forest 
lover  walked  mid  dreamy  mists,  he  feels  the  sense  of  hard, 
clean  emptiness.  No  gentle  spell  is  laid  upon  his  soul, 
the  lure  of  spirit  powers  has  passed  away.  Where  have 
they  gone  he  wonders,  those  unseen  hands  that  made  his 
path  in  fairy  realms  when  first  the  snow  stars  fell.  He 
dreamed  that  after  he  had  left  the  woods  he  could  return 
and  find  the  spirits  there,  that  they  would  guide  his  feet 
anew.  But  at  the  outlays  of  the  forest  he  finds  he  dreamed 
in  vain.  A  hostile  influence  waits  him  now;  be  his  desire 
mere  sport  or  love  of  woods,  he  is  declared  unwelcome,  he 
treads  forbidden  ground. 

Cold  breathes  the  frost,  icy  cold  the  air,  the  very  winds 
are  frozen  still.  A  dry,  clear  light  pervades  the  trees,  glitter- 
ing, brilliant,  pure;  and  though  its  clarity  divides  each  twig 
from  stem  with  nervous  nicety,  the  brightness  almost  blinds 
the  eyes  of  him  who  waits  to  pass  within.  Such  radiance 
is  glacial,  rare,  remote  from  earthly  moisture  and  more  than 
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steely  silence.  Sensitive  to  brittleness,  more  than  vasts 
of  undulating  snow,  it  makes  the  world  it  falls  on  stranged 
from  man,  the  feet  of  the  intruder  pause. 

Within,  without,  the  bush  is  dazzling  pure.  The  snow 
lies  drifted,  stainless,  deep,  and  while  the  heavens  above 
are  glassy  blue,  no  half-felt  sense  of  azure  pink  obscures 
on  earth  the  white  made  more  severe  by  darkling  trunks 
of  trees.  The  various  barks  are  colourless:  from  hickory 
boughs  ink-etched  against  the  sky  to  pale  gray  boles  of 
beeches,  the  shades  grade  in  tones  of  black  and  white.  The 
curling  maple  twigs  are  blanched  at  all  the  ends,  the  birch's 
stem  to  paUid  gleaming  chalk,  and  though  each  tree  has 
grace  of  form  beside  the  frost-bit  snow  its  bark  is  sapped 
of  life. 

No  motion  tells  of  growth.  The  trees  loom  high,  the 
branches  bared  to  death,  outstanding  each  from  each,  indif- 
ferent, isolate;  the  firs,  the  frozen  streams,  the  few  gray 
rocks  uncovered  yet,  are  bound  in  lifeless  sleep.  The  snow 
alone  looks  animate,  and  it  takes  not  its  sparkle  from  itself 
but  spins  upon  its  crystals  light,  sent  from  the  sun.  Creation's 
work  has  ceased,  and  there  is  no  frail  mist  to  veil  the  eyes 
with  lure  of  dreams  from  consciousness  of  death. 

How  can  man  face  a  world  so  white,  so  strange,  how 
dare  to  pass  where  life  itself  seems  dead  ?  He  enters  and 
the  woods  around  him  close;  at  every  step  he  feels  the  alien 
sense,  yet  nowhere  can  he  find  a  sign  of  force.  Great  sweeps 
of  trackless  snow,  cold  skies,  thin  wisps  of  frozen  clouds — 
the  rowan  berry's  red  is  lonely  in  the  unbroken  wastes  of 
white.  The  sun  is  silver  and  remote,  it  draws  from  distant 
lakes  a  gleam  like  moonstone  fire,  at  close  of  day  it  bums 
a  ring  of  crimson  glow.  But  not  at  sunset's  deepest  red 
does  one  faint  touch  of  warmth  unbind  the  frost-ringed 
air.  By  night,  by  day  his  snow-shoes  trail  the  woods,  and 
still  man  cannot  sight  the  enmity  which  lurks  behind  the 
cold.  What  primal  will  is  he  encountered  with,  so  cold 
and  passive,  still  as  marble,  knowing  no  anger,  freezing 
beauty  into  form!    Storms  shake  it,   and  its  silence  but 
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grows  stiffer.  Thaws  threaten,  melting  turns  the  snow 
to  ice.  At  times  when  air  is  rarest  and  the  light  most  blind- 
ing cold,  he  thinks  that  any  moment  may  reveal  the  mystery, 
that  in  some  far  hid  clump  of  bush,  or  on  a  plain  all  blank 
with  snow  he  must  come  unaware  upon  this  formless  thing. 
At  other  hours  he  feels  that  when  discovered  it  will  prove 
no  spirit  new  to  woods,  but  the  same  illusive  presence  that 
always  dwells  in  forests  and  is  hid  m  greener  months  by 
colour  and  by  growth;  that  when  he  finds  it  he  will  know 
the  secret  of  the  wild.  Yet  never  is  disclosure  made,  and 
as  the  seeker  wanders  on  he  learns  that  by  man  only  is  the 
inhuman's  influence  felt,  the  dusky  siskin  and  the  moose 
live  under  it  by  law;  the  woodsman's  body  too  must  grow 
instinctive  if  he  will  to  keep  alive. 

A  change  is  wrought.     The  tracker  of  the  woods  no 
longer  tries  to  sink  the  fierce  unknown,  his  one  desire  becomes 
to  save  his  skin  from  frost.     Soul  begins  to  draw  apart 
from  body.     As  the  flesh  returns  to  instinct  of  the  beast, 
the  spirit  grows  more  free  from  sensuous  toils.     The  aching 
cold  robs  the  invader's  power  of  thought,  he  feels  a  losing 
consciousness  of  self.     At  last,  from  reason  freed,  he  stands 
one  night  where  silent  stars  look  down  through  trees  on 
some  lone  fox's  trail,   all  jagged  with   crj-'stal   ice.     Deep 
wonder  makes  things  nameless,  in  the  vacant  stillness  soul 
is  emptied  of  its  dream.     Darkness  lit  by  far  off  stars,  faint 
blue  fire  from  out  the  northern  sky,  not  one  murmurous 
breath  is  sensed  to  fill  the  vast.     Then  from  out  the  empti- 
ness a  sense  of  unveiled  presence  comes.     A  vision  passes 
him  who  waits;  the  terror  of  its  nakedness  strikes  dread 
into  his  soul.     He  dreams  he  has  seen  Death  as  Beauty 
formed.     But  when  the  wonder  has  withdrawn,  he  knows 
he  gazed  on  life,  not  death,  life  incarnate,  unborn,  passing 
through  the  unwaked  silence,   waiting  to  be  incarnate  in 
the  apparent  death  around. 

Man  has  seen  it  in  a  forest  bared  of  growth.  The 
secret  of  the  wild  is  his,  the  mystery  revealed.  In  holy 
awe  he  takes  his  silent  way,  and  when  the  night  has  gone 
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and  dawn  drawn  nigh,  he  learns  his  tongue  is  burned  by 
ice,  to  save  his  lips  from  speech.  Alien  he  still  must  walk 
without  a  guide,  but  never  has  the  nameless  fear  more  power. 
He  knows  why  conscious  thought  hate  brought  from  out  the 
wild,  why  through  December's  woods  he  tramped  in  sweet 
forgetfulness  where  in  the  year's  first  month  he  is  estranged. 
The  peace  was  listless  peace  of  death,  the  strangeness  enmity 
of  life.  Death  veiled  the  trees,  illusion's  tenderness,  and 
man  was  not  afraid  of  dreams.  But  now  he  faces  naked- 
ness, reality  of  life  that  must  be  born. 

The  cold  is  too  intense  to  give  him  happiness.  Only, 
as  he  wanders  till  the  month  has  end,  he  sees  the  meaning 
of  the  forest  days.  Frost,  snow,  and  ice  are  felt  as  guardians 
of  the  elemental  force,  the  hard,  pure  ground  is  promise 
for  the  year.  A  season's  growth  has  closed  in  white,  in  white 
a  life  may  spring.  A  shroud  can  turn  to  swaddling  clothes, 
and  lo!  on  yonder  sunny  slope  a  shadow  turns  dark  blue. 

III.     February 

"  See  how  the  white  spirit  presses  us, 
Presses  us,  presses  us,  heavy  and  long. 
Presses  us  down  to  the  frost-bitten  earth. 
Alas,  you  are  heavy,  you  spirits  so  white; 
Alas,  you  are  cold,  you  are  cold,  you  are  cold. 
Oh,  cease  shining  spirits  that  fall  from  the  skies. 
Oh,  cease  so  to  crush  us  and  keep  us  in  dread; 
Oh,  when  will  you  vanish  and  Seigwun  appear?  " 

It  is  the  song  of  Okagis,  sung  by  the  Indian  story  teller, 
when  the  frogs  are  frozen  Under  February  snows.  The 
woodsman  in  the  northern  bush  repeats  it  from  his  heart. 
The  glacial  light,  the  stern-held  quiet  of  January  still  binds 
the  earth,  and  on  his  eyes  has  grown  a  weariness  of  glare 
that  has  no  heat.  Past  many  trails  he  has  been  walking, 
haunted  by  the  stillness:  the  vision  of  the  night  has  gone* 
the  dark  is  long,  and  save  for  afternoon's  blue  shadows  and 
the  slower  sunset  hours,  there  is  no  sign  that  life  shall  yet 
find  form. 
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He  feels  that  all  creation,  had  it  voice,  might  echo 
the  legend's  strain,  the  water  dwellers  and  the  fish,  the  very- 
trees  held  long  in  close  imprisonment.  The  frequenter  of 
forest  knows  how  fossilized  in  ice,  or  burrowed  under  ground 
are  moveless  forms  of  life,  and  as  the  song  beats  dully  through 
his  head  he  seems  to  share  with  earth  a  tired  rebuke  of  cold. 

By  some  untrodden  lake,  a  shanty  stands,  the  woods- 
man enters  and  he  feels  the  lure  of  shelter  made  by  logs. 
He  builds  a  fire  of  cedar  bark  and  old  dried  tamarack, 
and  when  the  corners  glow  with  dusky  warmth  he  turns 
his  back  upon  a  world  unceasing  white.  How  icy  far  the 
rivers  looked,  how  stark  the  trees!  The  very  winds  were 
sword-edged,  and  moved  so  swift  and  silent  across  the  air 
that  they  had  robbed  the  boughs  of  twigs  'ere  he  could 
hear  their  cry.  Now,  as  he  bends  his  body  to  the  warmth, 
he  thinks  how  in  the  savage  days  the  Indians  appeased 
their  god,  how  all  those  bom  in  summer  went  out  upon 
the  plains  and  flared  their  torches  to  the  air.  He  wonders 
if  he  too  could  take  his  fire  and  throw  it  to  the  wind,  and  if 
he  did  winter  would  relent  and  send  a  softer  spell. 

Instead,  the  snow  storm  comes,  a  whirling  mass.  It 
covers  the  awful  glitter,  it  crusts  the  naked  trees,  and  over 
the  lakes  and  in  the  bush  swirl  drifts  of  ponderous  depth. 
Everj^'here  is  rush  of  blinding  white.  The  path  by  which 
the  tracker  came  is  covered  from  his  sight.  The  trees  grow 
shadow  gray,  and  pass  him  cloaked  in  snow,  and  as  he  stands 
within  the  shack  he  sees  the  forest  move  in  circles,  hard 
driven  by  the  storm.  He  throws  more  wood  upon  the  fire. 
This  is  no  veil  of  fairies'  spinning,  it  is  a  force  which  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  out  the  icy  stillness  and,  gathering  form, 
sweeps  across  the  world  to  caverns  where,  deep  hidden, 
it  can  weave  a  shape  for  life.  Cold  it  grows,  unmeasured 
cold,  and  into  rocks  and  trees  by  every  crevice  press  the 
bitter  vents  of  snow.  No  cry  of  any  animal  or  bird,  the 
great  oaks  creak  and  higher  branches  of  the  pines, —  they 
only  tell  the  burden  of  the  blast. 
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Then  flaw  clouds  sweep  away,  the  winds  abate  and 
flares  a  world  deep  rolled  in  snow.  The  wanderer  is  tempted 
from  his  logs.  The  earth  is  white  and  silent  as  before  the 
storm  and  with  the  sun  as  glistening  clear,  but  as  he  looks 
he  feels  it  is  not  death  he  gazes  on,  rather  deep,  unwakening 
sleep.  Something — what  he  knows  not — has  gone  under- 
neath the  snow,  which,  while  it  stirs  not,  waits  quiescent, 
silvering  close  of  days.  This  argent  light  soft  flung  from 
out  the  west  to  fall  through  slope  of  trees,  gives  strangest 
hope,  and  as  it  paths  its  ways  through  cedar  groves  he  feels 
impatience  and  his  numbness  falls  away.  May  not  the 
same  wild  force  which  framed  itself  in  storm  now  rest  beneath 
the  earth,  and  could  it  not  with  morn  unfold  within  a  tree  ? 

But  many  mornings  come,  and  when  the  cruiser  leaves 
his  shanty  and  goes  upon  his  way,  not  bird's  far  call  nor 
flash  of  colour  rise  as  answer  to  his  thought.  He  must 
perforce  live  through  more  days  of  winter,  and  with  unwilling 
heart  he  learns  an  interest  in  the  marks  that  trace  his  path. 
The  snow  is  deep,  the  drifts  wind-smoothed  and  high,  and 
while  he  snowshoes  through  the  woods  he  finds  the  countless 
tracks  of  footprints  crossing  on  the  white.  There  is  the 
jagged  winter  line  of  ruffled  grouse  or  prairie  hen,  and  further 
still  the  deer  track  leading  to  the  north.  The  large,  grey 
squirrel,  wastrel  hungry,  now  he  has  no  gathered  fare, 
bounds  up  the  empty  butternut,  and  having  scolded  in  the 
tracker's  face,  jumps  underneath  the  drifts.  Everywhere 
on  days  which  soften  in  the  sun,  the  snow-shoer  sees  traces 
of  the  wooded  life,  and  as  the  night  again  brings  cold  he 
muses  when  the  snow  will  cease  and  it  again  be  free. 

Snow  hidden  in  clouds  above,  and  piled  on  plains  below, 
the  stars  shine  on  its  wonder  and  the  sun  rays  light  the  glory, 
but  the  swiftness  of  its  beauty  runs  no  longer  in  the  blood. 
The  secret  of  the  vast,  which  was  revealed,  is  taken  away 
from  him,  the  great  woods  hold  no  terror  for  his  soul.  Over 
the  hills,  and  in  the  bush,  he  notes  the  richest  timber  growths, 
but  where  the  trees  are  young  he  idly  watches  catkins  flutter, 
or  twirls  upon  his  hand  the  carrot's  winter  seed. 
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Sometimes  light  of  beauty  brings  him  sudden  joy,  as 
when  he  suddenly  is  lost  among  the  cedar  trees,  and  turns 
to  see  a  hawthorn  hollow  smothered  soft  in  snow.  Its 
fairy  tangle  closes  out  the  harsher  forest  moods,  its  branches 
bend  all  dainty  to  the  ground.  He  stoops  and,  looking 
where  the  drifts  are  light,  he  finds  how^  grasses  swayed  by 
winds  have  printed  magic  rings.  Bur  marigolds  lift  up 
their  whorls,  now  reft  of  burs  and  fair  with  starry  flakes, 
and  further  in  the  thicket  there  are  four  close  marks  which 
tell  the  limping  hare.  The  whole  vast  world  is  fast  asleep, 
so  sound  that  not  the  midday  sun  can  wake  the  slowest 
breath.  But  on  the  basking  snow  the  wanderer  sees  the 
faint,  queer  blues  and  pinks  working  inward,  and  the  straying 
of  their  footsteps  is  the  prelude  to  the  spring. 

He  journeys  far  by  many  un tracked  lakes  and  frozen 
streams.  The  days  glide  on.  One  sunset  hour,  when 
other  storms  have  passed  and  left  earth's  sleep  more  soft, 
he  finds  his  feet  bent  back  upon  the  shanty's  trail.  He  reaches 
it,  but  has  no  quick  desire  to  enter,  his  eyes  are  lifted  to  a 
north-west  hill.  The  snow  has  now  grown  deathly  pale, 
its  radiance  blanched,  and  as  he  watches  it  the  birches  against 
the  slope  become  less  ghostly  and  their  twigs  show  fleshly 
glow.  Next  floats  a  blue  above  the  ground,  a  blue  almost 
invisible  which  any  wind  or  motion  might  turn  pink.  He 
looks  toward  the  west,  the  sky  is  green  with  hints  of  yellow, 
then  the  colours  go.  Only  the  sun  pours  down,  not  gold 
nor  silver  but  pure  light,  which  slides  down  through  the 
stems  and  runs  beneath  his  feet.  Such  light,  it  streaming, 
lifting,  stays  the  swaying  hues,  and  as  they  flutter  draws 
them  in  its  spell.  He  knows  they  wiU  creep  forth  again? 
renewed  and  strong,  nor  frost  nor  snow  arrest  their  destiny. 

He  stands  beneath  the  hill  and  waits.  Something 
is  wooing  the  earth.  Some  power  is  calling  from  out  the 
heavens.  Beneath  the  night  of  stars  she  may  sleep  dead, 
but  in  the  mom  it  is  whispered  in  his  ear — the  song  of  frogs 
will  tell  the  spring's  return. 
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IV.     March 

Bom  of  the  open  spaces  and  of  wild,  free  skies,  March 
winds  blow  down  to  earth,  and  when  they  pass  they  leave 
a  world  far-trailed  with  blue.  Blue  on  distant  mountains, 
hazy  blue,  lying  on  the  white,  blue  are  the  snow  fields  where 
it  deepens  in  the  cracks,  and  blue,  a  purple  blue  in  every 
tiny  shadow  that  sweeps  across  the  plain.  Naught  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  has  changed.  Stream  and  pool  still 
lie  in  icy  bond,  but  through  the  air  the  wind  moves  swift 
in  circles  and  light  breaks  up  a  thousand  hues  against  the 
waiting  trunks  of  trees. 

The  uplift  of  the  air  is  in  our  hearts,  the  wind,  the  clear- 
ness and  the  first  warm  rays  of  sun.  We  climb  and  search 
the  woods,  till  as  we  mount,  the  brightness  bothers;  we  are 
tricked  to  unsafe  paths.  The  surface  is  deceptive;  where 
last  month's  storms  have  skimmed  the  snow  a  glaze  of  ice 
has  formed,  but  only  for  a  minute  does  it  hold,  it  yields, 
and  soon  our  feet  are  sunk  in  drifts. 

The  progress  of  the  days  is  in  the  skies.  They,  so 
cold  and  thin  a  month  ago,  are  now  a  deep  abounding  blue 
and  draw  our  eyes  down  vistas,  or  swell  the  azure  back 
of  clouds  as  soft  as  smoke.  We  walk  still  clad  in  winter's 
garb,  but  see,  how  tender  have  the  sunsets  grown,  how  near 
they  draw  with  every  lengthening  day!  They  flick  the 
blue  with  soft,  frail  pinks,  which  light  upon  the  apple  trees 
and  tease  our  thoughts  with  hint  of  spirit  footsteps  shding 
down  the  boughs.  AU  the  colour  that  we  hope  and  fail 
to  find  in  shrub  and  ground,  is  held  above  us,  lanced  from 
the  sun.  Are  its  shafts  being  drawn  earthward  to  quicken 
unseen  births  ?  Skies  of  spring  on  winter  landscapes,  how 
they  thrill  and  quiver  in  each  pulse!  Our  blood  can  hardly 
stand  the  tense  excitement;  when  the  darkness  comes,  our 
bodies  chill  and  hope. 

There  is  no  spring  tide  in  these  nights  of  March.  The 
fleeting  sun  pinks  have  withdrawn  their  aerial  promise, 
the  vault  is  heavy  with  the  thrall  of  power.     Strong  winds 
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the  gale;  it  hurls  great  blizzards  through  the  woods,  and 
rising  upwards  sways  the  pines  and  makes  their  branches 
gnarl.  The  snow  whirls  cease,  the  winds  blow  empty, 
large,  and  move  more  wildly  in  the  bush.  Now  freed,  the 
moon  rides  swift  mid  black  blue  clouds,  and  down  among 
the  cedar  boughs  the  ice  grip  breaks  its  bonds.  This  roar 
is  call  of  water;  it  sounds  of  far  off  seas. 

Yet  water  tarries,  and  the  daylight,  spreading,  shows 
a  bush  thick  topped  with  snow.  The  sun  upon  its  breast 
is  yellow  bright,  it  melts  the  upper  crystals,  still  they  freeze 
again  and  lie  as  crust.  At  noon  on  lakes,  or  pools  which 
face  the  south,  there  shines  a  gleam  of  melting  ice,  but  only 
till  the  west  indraws  its  light.  The  dusk  congeals,  and 
where  the  black  lines  began  to  show  is  frozen  winter  deep. 

Day  follows  day  of  blast  and  sunshine,  storms  that 
sweeping  over  plains  of  melting  snow,  smell  raw  from  distant 
waters,  hours  which  gild  the  cherry  birch.  Gray  mists 
he  low  on  the  horizon  faint  flushed  with  mauve  and  pink. 
They  presage  snow  or  else  the  wind  will  tear  their  veil  and 
leave  the  blueness  free.  Past  many  woods  the  ground 
is  honeycombed,  the  oaks^  last  leaves  are  torn  by  gusts 
of  sleet. 

No  longer  are  our  feelings  blind  with  cold.  We  hate 
the  storms  that  hold  us  back  to  winter,  impatiently  we 
watch  the  wet,  black  trees.  The  nights  are  full  of  rest- 
lessness. As  weeks  pass  by  the  stars  shine  down  on  forests 
big  with  portent,  bent  as  for  a  heavy  birth.  All  woods 
are  still,  but  round  each  curv^e  of  bays  there  lurks  a  whistling 
cry  of  waiting,  sleep  is  over,  life  is  madly  in  the  soul.  The 
trail  leads  north;  above  the  blaze  we  see  the  unfamiliar 
owl  mid  gloom  of  branches ;  in  his  toot  bodes  shrill  the  unquiet 
hour.  How  can  we  stay  the  fierce  exultance  ?  Following, 
foUo^ing  what  we  know  not,  over  lakes  and  woods  where 
great  firs  still  sough  wintrily,  wild  impulse  leads  us  on,  and 
j  though  we  cannot  track  its  haunt  the  air  is  in  our  veins 
'  as  liberty,  the  thrill  of  dark,  freed  space. 
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And  with  the  mom,  the  mist,  and  over  all  the  bush 
a  sense  of  buds!  A  twig,  soft  in  our  hands,  gives  dazzle 
to  the  brain,  the  sap  is  surely  stirring  round  the  roots.  When 
will  our  eyes  no  longer  follow  outline,  when  will  our  fingers 
touch  a  flower  ? 

Over  the  sheltered  flats  the  snow  fleas  dance,  but  on 
the  western  hills  patches  of  dark,  black  earth  are  widening 
round  large  tnmks.  The  autumn  mass  of  leaves  is  coming 
to  the  surface,  the  ice  upon  the  marsh  is  wearing  very  thin. 
Dare  we  deny  the  spring  ?  Where  sleeps  the  frozen  brook, 
the  willow's  puff  is  purest  yellow,  down  the  hollows  dog- 
wood stems  are  red.  Far  in  the  pitch-pine  woods  the  cones 
are  clicking,  against  them  soars  the  blue  bird's  wing. 

Eileen  B.  Thompson 


THE  VAGRANT 

YjT/HAT  mattered  it,  that  fortune  passed  him  by 

^^      With  curious,  knowing  look! — as  if  to  say: 
"Here  is  a  vagabond  of  dreams  by  day; 

A  roysterer  of  the  night  with  visions  high; 

A  babbler  of  the  gods  when  wine  is  nigh; 

A  spendthrift  who  would  fling  my  gold  away, 
And  flout  my  wisdom  of  the  world  in  play. 

And  stake  me  for  the  pity  of  a  sigh." 

He  never  knew,  when  fortune  looked  no  more 
And  left  him — as  not  worth  another  thought — 

To  trudge  the  roads  and  haunt  the  woods  and  clears, 
Sun-warmed  and  star-led  through  the  vagrant  years: 
From  spring  to  fall,  love  yielded  all  he  sought; 
And  lo!  when  winter  came  he  was  not  poor. 

William   E.   Marshall 
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MILITARISM  AND  ANTI-MILITARISM 

<<\y7HAT  has  a  teacher  of  Greek  to  do  with  National 
^  Defence,  the  Strathcona  Trust,  and  universal  mili- 
tary training,  and  what  will  this  dreamer  say  ?"  That  is 
the  unspoken  comment  I  catch  with  my  mind's  ear,  which 
is  not  so  deaf  as  my  ear  physical.  Well,  but  that  is  exactly 
why  I  am  interested  in  this  question,  because  I  am  a  teacher 
of  Greek. 

We  have  all  been  surprised.  I  have  been  surprised,  at 
the  recent  success  of  the  Greek  army.  We  can  all  remember 
the  last  war  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  and  the  ignominious 
collapse  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  also  my  business  to  remember 
historically  the  wars  of  the  ancient  Greeks  no  less,  and  with 
them,  in  spite  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  Thermopylae 
and  Plataea,  a  great  deal  of  ignominious  collapse ;  first  before 
Macedon,  which  was  scarcely  Greek,  and  then  before  Rome 
which   was   wholly   unlike   Greece. 

Two  thousand  years  and  more  have  passed  since  a  state 
not  unhke  in  many  ways  the  Great  Britain  of  to-day,  full 
of  commerce,  science,  and  literature,  of  art,  logic,  and  poetr>% 
of  theatres  and  even  of  athletes,  went  down  in  final  and 
fatal  ruin  before  an  army  of  rude  and  simple  soldiers,  soldiers 
who  were  their  inferiors  in  everything  except  in  self-control, 
self-denial,  and  self-reliance,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  arms.  Athens  fell  before  the  common  soldiers  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  the  Bismarck  of  ancient  Greece;  before 
the  wood-rangers,  lumbermen,  and  charcoal  burners  of  Mace- 
donia. Athens  perished  because  she  would  not  leave  her 
theatres  and  her  parhament ;  her  statues  and  her  statutes ;  her 
paintings  and  her  plebiscites;  her  poets  and  her  philosophers, 
to  face  the  drudgery  of  military  service.  She  would  not  fight 
her  own  battles.  Thessalians  and  Arcadians,  the  adven- 
turers of  the  plains  and  the  adventurers  of  the  mountains, 
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might  do  the  fighting  for  her:  she  would  have  none  of  it. 
So,  or  somewhat  so,  have  we  seen  battles  won  for  Great 
Britain  by  the  peasants  of  Ireland  and  highlanders  from 
Scotland,  though  they  at  least,  unlike  Athens*  mercenaries, 
belong  to  the  same  mother  country  with  Englishmen.  But 
is  it  fair  to  cast  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  for  the  Empire 
on  their  devoted  heads  ?  Are  Irish  peasants  and  Scotch 
highlanders  to  be  the  only  men  left  in  the  Empire  ?  The 
only  citizens  who  retain  the  initial  and  elementary  basis 
of  all  citizenship,  the  power  and  spirit  of  self-defence  ? 
Athens  perished  because  she  had  forgotten  what  the  old 
historian  told  her  with  covert  archness  and  ironical  reproach, 
that  the  first  essentials  of  political  education  are  to  ride 
straight,  to  shoot  straight,  and  to  speak  the  truth.  And 
these  things  seemed  tedious  to  the  brilliant  Athenians. 
Better  to  run  fast  than  to  shoot  straight,  it  is  more  spec- 
tacular; better  to  talk  fast  than  to  ride  straight,  it  is  more 
entertaining;  better  oratory,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  politics 
than  speaking  the  truth.  They  are  vastly  more  intellectual. 
Any  fool  can  speak  the  truth  but  it  takes  a  clever  man  to 
lie  well. 

Let  us  rid  our  minds  of  cant,  and  interrogate  some 
dispassionate  critic  about  this  thing  called  militarism.  Nay, 
if  we  can  find  no  one  more  dispassionate  let  us  even  be  guilty 
of  the  portentous  pedantry  of  invoking  the  witness  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  They  were  never  victims  of  the  craze  of 
jingoism  and  "mafficking";  just  a  little  were  they  victims 
of  the  opposite  craze  of  peace  at  any  price.  They  pointed 
out  the  inevitable  downfall  of  merely  military  Sparta,  but 
they  attended  no  ''peace  conferences"  in  unmilitary  Athens. 
They  agreed,  though  one  was  a  "Little  Athens"  man,  and 
the  other  a  member  of  no  imperial  city,  to  endorse  within 
limits  the  soldier's  training,  as  containing  "many  of  the 
factors  of  virtue,"  especially  those  factors  lacking  in  a  com- 
mercial democracy;  and  they  agreed  that  if  they  could 
found,  or  find,  each  of  them  a  State  after  his  own  heart, 
it  would  neither  be  a  camp  like  Sparta,  nor  a  mob  of  talkers, 
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scribblers,  poets,  painters,  and  money-makers,  like  Athens. 
It  would  have  the  reserve,  the  brevity,  the  obedience,  and 
the  physique  of  Sparta,  with  a  large  measure  of  the  intelli- 
gence, the  science,  and  civilization  of  Athens.  Yes,  but 
they  were  only  theorists.  Then  let  us  turn  instead  to  the 
practical  statesman;  to  the  lost  voice  of  free  Athens,  Demos- 
thenes. Demosthenes  cried  himself  hoarse  over  this  ques- 
tion of  military  training  and  miUtary  service,  and  strove 
for  twenty  years  in  vain  to  arouse  the  people  out  of  their 
amusements  and  their  theatres,  their  athletics  and  their 
Hterature,  to  action;  just  hard,  plain,  common,  mihtary 
service,  without  which  all  the  glory  and  the  genius  which 
was  Athens,  would  pass  away  as  a  golden  cloud  at  sunset 
and  be  no  more  seen.  And  even  so  it  passed.  It  may 
seem  a  far  cry  from  Demosthenes  to  Roosevelt,  but  their 
instinct  is  the  same.  ''All  the  peace  conferences  among 
us"  said  the  ex-President  once,  "will  not  prevent  this  country 
from  fighting  in  certain  contingencies,  but  they  may  prevent 
her  winning."  The  peace-conference  orators  at  Athens 
prevented  Athens  from  winning. 

The  propositions  which  a  Defence  League  puts  before 
Canada  amount  to  the  following: 

1.  That  historically  in  the  past  the  nations  which  have 
despised  and  rejected  military  training,  as  tiresome  and 
tedious  for  intellectual  men,  or  unworthy  of  righteous  and 
religious  men,  ancient  Athens,  modem  China  before  the 
Japanese  war,  modem  France  before  the  Franco-C^eraaan 
war,  have  suffered  either  fearfully  or  irremediably,  irredeem- 
ably, from  their  lofty  intellectualism  or  moral  idealism; 
have  lost  their  independence,  or  have  lost  enough  to  make 
them  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

2.  That  as  in  the  historic  past,  so  to-day  also  the 
time  is  not  ripe,  human  nature  is  not  ripe,  for  rejecting  mili- 
tary service  and  military  training,  for  beating  our  swords 
into  steel  pens  and  our  lances  into  railway-ties. 

3.  That  such  training,  quite  apart  from  its  necessity 
in  order  to  avert  that  which  has  happened  in  the  past  to 
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the  nations  rejecting  it,  is  beneficial  physically  and  morally, 
to  the  physique,  and  the  health,  and  the  morale  of  a  people, 
especially  of  its  boys  and  young  men. 

Now  with  regard  to  these  three  propositions,  I  have 
said  enough  of  ancient  Athens,  more  than  enough.  Modern 
democracies  are  suspicious  of  mouldy  antiquity  and  musty 
classics.  "Why,  you  manage  a  colliery  accident,  gentle- 
men, in  these  days,"  said  an  eminent  classical  scholar  who 
was  compelled  to  appeal  from  his  classics  tb  a  great  Lancashire 
democracy,  "you  manage  a  colliery  accident  nowadays, 
gentlemen,  so  as  to  cause  more  loss  of  life  than  at  that  old 
battle  of  Marathon." 

1.  But  turn  instead  to  modem  France  before  1870.  The 
Liberal  party  then  in  France  resisted  and  hampered  the 
French  emperor  of  those  days,  as  their  spiritual  descendants, 
the  modern  French  socialists,  are  hampering  the  present 
French  Republic.  "War  is  an  anachronism,"  they  cried; 
"war  is  out  of  date.  Arbitration  [which  is  no  modem 
discovery,  by  the  way,  which  is  as  old  as  ancient  Greece], 
is  to  take  its  place;  is  taking  its  place."  So  they  argued 
until  the  eve  of  war,  until  the  brawling  Paris  mob  drowned 
their  voices  by  the  cry,  "k  Berlin,"  and  only  after  the  collapse 
of  Sedan  did  they  repent;  and  in  hot  haste  poor  Gambetta 
spent  his  strength  and  energy  in  organizing  "emergency" 
armies,  which  were  too  late,  as  "emergency"  armies — or 
navies — are  apt  to  be,  especially  if  one  waits  till  the  "emer- 
gency" has  arrived  suflficiently  near  to  suit  the  meaning 
which  pacifist  journalists  find  it  convenient  to  attach  to 
that  interesting  and  cryptic  word.  Poor  Gambetta  spent 
his  matchless  energy  in  organizing  "emergency"  armies, 
and  in  trying  to  undo  the  mischief  and  the  wounds  which 
his  previous  pacifism  had  helped  a  weak  and  sick  emperor 
to  inflict  on  France. 

Some  societies  of  French  elementary  school  teachers 
are  again  crying  "peace"  to-day.  They  have  forced  even 
the  present  Liberal  French  government  to  disband  them. 
Similar  societies  cried  "peace"  then  in  the  sixties,  and  the 
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Franco-German  war  disbanded  them,  but  too  late  for  France's 
chance  of  saving  her  provinces.  There  is  a  little  book  ''Le 
Patriotisme"  by  Paul  Pilant,  which  I  picked  up  in  Quebec, 
which  is  interesting  and  salutary  reading  for  the  pacifists. 

The  same  is  true  of  China,  where  the  ruling  classes, 
intellectual,  learned,  and — corrupt,  sneered  at  soldiers,  until 
China  went  down  before  the  mushroom  Empire  of  Japan; 
and  to-day  she  is  marching  and  drilling,  and  is  not  so  scornful 
of  soldiering,  when  her  rights  and  her  provinces  are  threat- 
ened. 

2.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  us,  or  any  people, 
to  repeat  the  pacifism  of  the  French  Liberals  in  the  sixties, 
or  of  the  Chinese  thirty  years  later.  Need  one  labour  this 
point  ?  The  present  Liberal  government  of  Great  Britain 
is,  hke  all  British  governments,  absolutely  pacific,  abso- 
lutely unaggressive,  wholly  unmilitary,  wholly  opposed, 
hke  all  British  governments  since  Lord  Palmerston's  time, 
to  those  policies  of  adventure  which  loom  large  in  the  ima- 
gination of  some  pacifist  journalists,  and  have  very  little 
existence  in  British  policy,  outside  those  vivid  doctrinaire 
imaginations. 

British  foreign  policy  has  no  doubt  been  often  fooHsh 
enough;  has  been  made  a  catspaw  by  Prince  Bismarck, 
for  baulking  Russia;  has  been  cautious  even  to  the  point 
of  breaking  promises  rather  than  risk  adventures,  as  when 
Lord  Palmerston,  the  most  adventurous  of  aU  her  statesmen, 
disappointed  Denmark;  or  as  when  Mr.  Gladstone  after 
Majuba  discovered  it  would  be  more  discreet  (more  mag- 
nanimous he  caUed  it)  to  knuckle  down  to  President  Krliger; 
whence  the  great  Boer  war  twenty  years  later.  Britain's 
policy  is  not  adventurous,  and  rarely  has  been  for  generations 
now.  But  the  present  pacific  British  government  has  yet 
considered  it  necessary  to  form  friendships  and  ententes, 
to  increase  its  navy  and  to  reorganize  its  army,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1911  was  even  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  fight, 
and  the  result  was,  there  was  no  war. 
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And  the  very  powers  which  do  not  share  in  those 
alliances  and  those  ententes,  nevertheless  have  publicly 
declared  that  the  formation  of  such  friendships  and  ententes 
has  consolidated  the  peace  of  Europe  by  creating  a  mass 
of  power  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  great  central 
European  alliance.  Nothing  but  such  a  balance  has  pre- 
served European  peace.  What  else  is  there  equally  sure 
to  preserve  it,  until  we  are  aU  a  somewhat  different  sort 
of  folk  and  a  little  nearer  the  millennium  ? 

3.  The  training  of  boys  and  young  men  to  be  able  to  defend 
their  country  is  not  merely  common  sense  and  common  neces- 
sity (as  it  is  also,  of  course,  the  common  law  of  Canada,  that 
every  Canadian  can  be  called  upon  to  defend  the  country), 
but  it  is  in  itself  a  safeguard  against  physical  degeneracy 
and  that  physical  decadence  which  industrialism  continually 
brings  in  its  train. 

This  is  a  large  question,  leading  straight  back,  where 
all  large  questions  lead,  to  ancient  Greek  and  to  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophers.  These  musty  pedants  not  merely  insisted 
that  the  soldier's  training  is  a  large  factor  in  virtue,  but 
they  dwelt  upon  the  poor  physique  and  the  impaired  health, 
the  physical  and  moral  decadence,  of  industrialism,  and  of 
the  mechanic's  life,  unless  it  is  safeguarded  by  other  things. 
We  thrust  all  this  aside  as  ancient  aristocracy;  it  was,  in 
a  sense:  in  the  sense  that  these  ancient  philosophers  wanted 
to  see  their  countrymen  at  their  best;  wanted  them  to  be 
apiaroi;  and  wanted  their  states  to  be  controlled  by  men 
who  were  at  their  best;  men  with  something  of  Spartan 
training,  and  Spartan  simplicity,  and  Spartan  hardihood. 
But  this  aristocracy  of  theirs  has  a  simpler  name;  it  was 
just  the  hard  experience  of  life.  Even  the  ancient  Greek 
world  had  its  industrialism;  its  industrial  slavery,  and  its 
industrial  ''sweating";  its  large  bodies  of  men — sometimes 
citizens,  sometimes  slaves — not  only  cooped  up  in  factories 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  but  sometimes  condemned 
to  labour  in  these  factories  in  a  round  of  very  narrow  and 
very  mechanical   drudgery,   so   that   the   workman   ceased 
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to  be  an  artist  and  spent  his  whole  time  in  soul-destroying, 
body-crippling  labour,  upon  one  smaU  part  of  one  small 
product,  on  the  sole  of  a  sandal,  I  suppose,  or  the  point 
of  a  reaping  hook.  And  seeing  aU  this,  the  ancient  worid 
deplored  this  loss  of  phjrsique  arising  from  industrialism, 
and  recognized  the  better  physique  of  the  small  military 
states  of  Sparta  and  Thebes. 

In  short  the  ancient  Greek  aristocratic  prejudice,  as 
we  caU  it,  against  trade,  like  the  aristocratic  prejudices 
of  Rome  or  Great  Britain — conventional  and  unintelligent 
prejudice,  as  it  often  becomes  on  the  lips  of  Roman  or  British 
snobbery — is  not  in  itself,  or  in  its  origin  either,  conventional 
or  unintelligent  or  snobbish.  How  could 'it  be?  It  is  simply 
the  expression  of  Hfe's  hard  experience  and  of  two  patent 
facts;  one  that  commerce  and  industrialism  often  bear  so 
hardly  on  men  as  to  lower  their  physique  and  impair  their 
vitality.  And  the  other  that  a  man  who  is  catering  to  the 
public  taste,  and  to  the  changing  fashions  of  the  hour,  neces- 
sarily surrenders  his  own  artistic  taste  and  his  own  inde- 
pendence of  action,  if  not  of  mind,  to  make  what  the  public 
want,  and  not  what  his  own  artistic  instinct  may  suggest. 
This  latter  objection  to  the  business  life  may  be,  and  often 
is,  impracticable  and  over-strained;  though  every  artist, 
every  surgeon,  and  every  scholar  reechoes  it.  But  the 
other,  the  first  objection,  cannot  be  so  easily  tossed  aside. 
It  remains  to-day  a  very  serious  evil,  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  ancient  worid,  for  still  it  manifests  itself  in  the  poor 
physique  of  the  workers  in  modem  industrial  cities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  modem  illustrations  of  improved 
physique  due  to  military  training  are  not  less  manifest 
than  in  Sparta  and  Thebes.  You  can  find  them  in  Switzer- 
land, in  Sweden,  perhaps  most  of  all  in  Germany, — Germany, 
efficient  all  round,  in  commerce,  in  science,  in  intellect,  even 
m  literature  still  efficient,  if  not  so  predominant  as  once; 
and  efficient  also  in  military  training,  in  physical  exercise, 
and  in  physique.  In  Germany  youth  is  trained  to  arms 
and  to  exercise;  in  England  often  without  arms  and  some- 
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times  without  exercise;  sometimes  to  watch  exercise  only, 
and  to  bet  and  "  root  "  at  footbaU  without  playing  even  at 
footbaU.  Athletics  have  never  taken,  can  never  take,  the 
place  of  soldiering.  Greece  produced  athletes,  and  Rome 
soldiers,  and  no  one  doubts  which  were  the  better  men  in 
physique  or  morale.  But  athletes,  at  least,  are  better  than 
the  loafers  and  the  "  rooters  "  who  scream  around  them  and 
make  of  an  honest  game  an  occasion  for  more  gambling, 
for  mere  gambling. 

All  travellers  in  Europe  bear  testimony  to  the  improve- 
ment in  physique  and  character  where  military  training 
has  been  organized,  even  as  all  readers  of  the  ancient  gospels 
and  epistles  must  have  noticed  that  while  the  great  apostle 
turns  for  his  similes  both  to  soldier  and  to  athlete,  it  is  to 
the  soldier  that  he  turns  for  his  glowing  metaphors,  when 
his  passion  rises  to  the  height  of  his  high  theme. 

Now  what  is  said  on  the  other  side  ?  Two  things 
I  think.  The  pacifists  denounce  anything  military  as 
inhuman,  unchristian,  and  already  anachronistic;  as  feeding 
hatred  and  lust  of  bloodshed,  as  debasing  and  brutalizing 
and  degrading. 

A  few  biological  pacifists,  like  President  Jordan,  seek 
to  bolster  up  the  weak  spots  in  this  indictment,  and  to  clinch 
the  argument  by  attributing  European  decadence  and  bad 
physique  to  the  results  of  past  wars.  War  has  taken  away 
all  the  best  wheat,  so  to  speak,  from  the  European  field. 
Only  the  poor  wheat  and  the  tares  are  left,  to  perpetuate 
themselves.  War  is  responsible  for  the  degenerate  and 
rickety  dwellers  in  the  modern  slum.  "How  that  red  rain 
has  made  the  harvest  fail,'' — so  runs  the  new  Byron. 

Let  us  look  at  the  second  proposition  first.  Biology 
is  a  fascinating  science  from  which  very  large,  very  sur- 
prising inductions  have  been  made;  more  large  and  enter- 
taining than  certain  or  scientific.  Some  people  have  based 
aristocratic  politics  upon  biology.  Professor  Ridgeway,  if 
I  recollect,  entertained  a  British  association  once  with 
speculations    of    this   kind.     Other    professors    have   based 
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democratic  politics  upon  biology;  and  now  Professor  Jordan 
bases  anti-militarism  upon  biology,  and  delivers  this  fruitful 
mother  of  yet  another  immature  child. 

Hardly  had  I  written  those  words  when,  taking  up  The 
Spectator  for  November  30th,  I  found  another  reading  of 
biology.  General  von  Bemhardi  declares  "  that  war  is 
biologically  necessary  in  order  that  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
may  be  guaranteed."  I  do  not  guarantee  the  general's 
biology.  I  am  sure  that  Professor  Jordan  repudiates  it ;  but 
it  comes  from  other  professors  of  biology. 

Meanwhile,  if  militarism  is  responsible  for  reduced 
physique,  it  is  strange  that  human  physique  has  improved 
since  the  Middle  Ages,  whose  mediaeval  armour  is  now  too 
small;  it  is  stranger  that  women's  physique  has  improved 
in  our  own  day  with  exercise  and  athletics ;  and  it  is  strangest 
that  the  falling  off  in  physique  should  be  most  conspicuous 
in  the  least  military  of  all  countries,  and  the  most  industrial, 
Great  Britain;  and  that  the  opposite  phenomenon,  improved 
physique,  should  be  conspicuous  in  Germany  which  has 
had  to  fight  so  continually  that  it  has  become  the  most 
military  of  empires. 

If  there  be  any  country  where  war  should  be  responsible 
for  the  survival  of  the  unfit  it  is  France,  with  her  history 
of  the  crushing  revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars;  is  it 
certain  that  even  there  there  is  a  poor  physique  ?  I  recollect 
that  Mr.  Rainsford,  not  a  man  of  poor  physique  or  a  poor 
judge  of  physique,  expressed  in  1910  the  opinion  that  no 
troops  so  impressed  him  with  their  physique,  as  the  French 
he  saw  that  year;  with  their  physique,  their  energy,  and 
marching  power.  Certainly  dechning  birth  rates,  and  the 
like,  are  features  familiar  to  all  countries,  and  no  one  would 
dream,  I  think,  except  in  defence  of  a  thesis,  of  ascribing 
them  to  the  militarism  of  the  past;  their  causes  are  so  much 
more  obviously  economical  and  material.  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  and  England  are  suffering.  Emigration  in  the 
first  two  and  industrialism  in  the  third  seem  the  more  natural 
explanations. 
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As  for  the  first  objection:  that  war  is  so  inherently 
brutal,  anachronistic,  and  unchristian,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
to  observe  that  it  is  more  conspicuous  as  an  objection  to 
war  on  the  part  of  the  early  Christian  church,  than  on  the 
part  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  more  conspicuous 
as  a  proposition  of  the  Quakers  than  of  any  normal  human 
nature,  Anglo-Saxon  or  other;  least  of  all,  of  any  broad 
humanity  or  Christianity,  muscular  or  just  simply  masculine. 
I  have  also  observed  with  some  surprise  that  the  same  radical 
pacifists  who  denounce  all  war  and  all  militarism,  and  pro- 
claim war  on  war,  are  accustomed  in  the  same  breath  to 
demand  that  Great  Britain  exert  her  power  to  protect  weak 
races,  and  struggling  nationalities,  and  oppressed  peoples 
against  their  oppressors,  and  against  tyrannical  govern- 
ments. Yet  the  only  hold  Great  Britain  has  on  such  oppres- 
sions and  such  governments  is  her*  power  forcibly  to  interfere 
with  them  through  her  ships  or  army. 

If  she  can  help  to-day  the  struggling  league  of  the  Balkans 
it  is  only  because  that  struggling  league  is  not  a  Quaker 
league,  but  has  been  willing  and  able  to  put  armies  into  the 
field,  and  armies  that  can  fight ;  and  because  Great  Britain 
herself  can,  if  necessary,  use  similar  force,  naval  and  military, 
in  their  behalf.  Furthermore,  I  note  that  the  United  States 
themselves,  the  home  of  Mr.  Ginn,  and  President  Jordan, 
and  some  of  the  chief  pacifists  of  this  continent,  are  not 
inclined  to  diminish  their  own  army  and  navy,  but  to  increase 
them. 

But  most  of  all,  these  humanitarian  and  pacifist  move- 
ments are  somewhat  suspect  in  the  eyes  of  thoughtful 
men  and  statesmen,  because  the  real  force,  the  motive  power 
behind  them,  is  not  pure  humanitarianism,  Quakerism, 
and  idealism ;  these  every  man  can  respect  and  recognize 
with  sympathy,  even  if  the  pacifists  overshoot  their  mark, 
and  seem  to  be  provoking  greater  dangers  than  the  dangers 
they  seek  to  remove.  The  real  force  behind  this  pacifist 
movement,  especially  in  France,  where  all  movements  begin 
and  all  ideas  have  their  origin,  is  a  very  different  force, 
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far  removed  from  disinterested  humanitarianism  and  Christian 
idealism;  it  is  class-consciousness  or  class  feeling,  which 
is  the  strongest  force  making  against  military  training  and 
the  profession  of  the  soldier. 

The  ultra-socialists  of  France,  the  most  logical  and 
practical  of  anti-militarists,  are  against  war  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  war,  because  they  seek  to  replace  nationalism, 
the  principle  of  race,  the  competition  of  races,  by  a  crusade 
against  inequality,  a  crusade  against  class  distinctions  every 
where;  they  seek  to  replace  war  in  the  old  sense,  what  I 
shall  venture  to  call  war,  natural  and  national,  world-wide 
and  world-old,  by  the  new  civil  war,  la  guerre  sodale;  by  the 
destruction  of  the  old  national  and  individualistic  bases 
of  life,  with  its  nations,  its  classes  in  each  nation,  its 
individuals  in  each  class,  in  favour  of  the  new  doctrine  of 
universal  levelling  down,  and  universal  equality;  by  the 
abolition  of  competition,  national  or  individual,  in  favour 
of  the  extreme  form  of  egalitarian  socialism. 

Competition  involves  individualism  and  nationahsm, 
and  rests  on  individualism  and  on  individual  or  national 
inequahties,  and  on  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  ultra- 
sociaUst  denounces  both  forms  of  individualism,  and  would 
make  of  society  a  vast,  homogeneous  dead  level. 

A  man  may  weU  pause  and  doubt  before  such  dreams. 
It  is  true  that  they  have  the  charm  of  all  revolutionary 
dreams:  in  this  world  of  chance  and  change  ''where  this 
and  that  way  swings  the  flux  of  mortal  things,  tho'  moving 
inly  to  some  far-off  goal,"  in  this  mixed  world  which  seems 
to  all  of  us  at  times  to  have  been  designed  by  intelligence 
and  then  forgotten,  a  wise  man  wiU  hesitate  to  pronounce 
anything  impossible  merely  because  it  is  novel;  but  he  wiQ 
ask  for  evidence  that  the  novel  idea  is  something  more  than 
novel;  for  evidence  even  that  it  is  something  more  than 
noble  and  generous  on  the  lips  of  many  among  its  advocates ; 
;  he  win  ask  for  evidence  that  it  is  broadly,  and  for  aU  men, 
generous  and  just.  What  if  it  turn  out  that  this  assault 
on  war,  and  nationalism,  and  nature's  inequahties,  is  not 
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merely  an  assault  on  war,  and  nationalism,  and  inequality, 
but  is  also,  in  the  last  resort,  an  assault  on  the  ultimate  things, 
on  the  ultimate  distinctions  of  better  and  worse,  of  energy 
and  indolence,  of  capacity  and  incapacity,  of  efficiency 
and  inefficiency,  of  right  and  wrong  ?  If  so,  this  crusade 
will,  after  all,  be  impracticable,  but  that  will  not  be  its  weakest 
spot.  It  will  not  even  be  generous  or  just;  equality  must 
rest  on  justice  for  its  justification,  not  justice  on  equality. 

It  is  not  generous  even,  except  when  echoed,  as  often 
echoed  by  generous  idealists,  who  have  much  to  lose  and  are 
willing  to  lose  it;  it  is  not  generous  when  it  becomes  but  the 
echo  of  that  envy  and  jealousy  which  ran  so  high  in  the  great 
French  Revolution,  which  made  up  so  much  of  the  passion 
of  that  Revolution,  which  produced  all  its  excesses,  and  has 
left  France  even  to-day  a  country  divided  against  itself 
and  distracted  beyond  other  countries;  with  class-conscious- 
ness, and  class-bitterness,  and  class-hatred  at  their  maximum; 
with  envy  and  jealousy,  the  meanest  of  human  motives, 
still  masquerading  under  the  fair  name  of  democracy.  Neither 
is  it  just  if  it  really  conflict  with  the  ultimate  distinctions 
of  right  and  wrong. 

If  a  nation  can  secure,  as  in  new  countries,  as  in  this 
happy  country  has  been  in  some  considerable  measure  secured, 
equality  of  opportunity,  proportional  equality,  an  equal 
chance  for  all  to  measure  up  to  that  stature  and  that  rank 
and  place  to  which  their  natural  gifts  entitle  them;  if  a 
nation  can  secure  that  aristocracy  of  nature  which  is  not 
incompatible  with  broad  or  democratic  human  instincts, 
which  is  rather  the  expression  of  the  most  permanent  because 
most  wholesome  form  of  democracy,  is  not  such  an  equality 
of  opportunity,  such  a  proportionate  and  relative  equaUty, 
more  generous  and  more  just  than  the  abstract  mathematical 
equality  which  is  demanded  by  the  envious  and  the  jealous, 
by  the  mean  man  whenever  he  is  also  by  nature  inferior, 
and  by  the  inferior  man  when  he  is  also  naturally  mean  ? 

The  ultra-socialists  who  preach  la  guerre  sociale  denounce 
war  because  they  have  no  sympathy  with  nationalism  and 
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patriotism,  with  love  of  country  and  countrymen.  Patri- 
otism is  to  them  a  luxury  of  the  well  to  do,  a  fraud,  an  imposi- 
tion on  the  poor;  "their  country  forsooth,"  they  say,  leurpatrie, 
"  what  is  it  but  the  place  where  the  poor  starve,  the  scene 
of  their  sorrow  and  their  suffering  ?  Just  let  them  take 
the  chance  of  war  to  rise  against  their  masters  and  establish 
the  reign  of  equality,  and  let  the  soldier  shoot  his  officer 
and  fraternize  with  the  mob."  Monsieur  Gustave  Herv6 
has  built  a  reputation  as  the  French  school-master  who 
believes  most  confidently  in  this  new  crusade;  but  it  is  not 
altogether  a  new  crusade,  and  Monsieur  Herv^  is  not  its 
first  crusader;  it  is  interesting  to  fiind  in  the  notes  attached 
by  Andrew  Lang  to  his  edition  of  Scott's  "  Antiquary,"  a  note 
describing  how  in  1805,  when  a  French  invasion  of  Great 
Britain  was  expected,  a  worthy  tailor  recommended  the  poor 
in  Scotland  to  lie  low  and  hold  off;  but  some  of  the  poor 
thought  otherwise,  and  the  old  mendicant,  Edie  Ochiltree, 
is  represented  by  Sir  Walter  as  belonging  to  this  misguided 
class.  "I  would  not  have  thought,  Edie,"  says  the  Anti- 
quary "that  you  had  so  much  to  fight  for. "  " Me  no  muckle 
to  fight  for,  sir?"  answered  the  beggar.  "Is  na  there  the 
country  to  fight  for,  and  the  burn  sides  that  I  gang  daunder- 
ing  beside,  and  the  hearths  of  the  gude  wives  that  gie  me 
my  bit  bread,  and  the  bits  of  weans  that  come  toddling 
to  play  with  me  when  I  come  about  a  landward  town  ? 
Deil,"  he  continued  grasping  his  pike  staff  with  great  emphasis, 
"an  I  had  as  gude  pith  as  I  has  gude  will  and  a  gude  cause, 
I  should  gie  some  of  them  a  day's  kemping."  It  is  probable 
that  the  novelist  is  nearer  the  truth — truth  of  fact  and  truth 
of  ideal — than  Monsieur  Herve,  when  in  the  "Antiquary" 
he  suggests  that  the  virtue  of  a  generous  patriotism  is  not 
a  luxury  or  a  monopoly  of  wealth. 
j  In  short,  I  think  one  may  say  of  this  modem  pacifism 
I  what  Aristotle  said  of  Plato's  soaring  and  "high  falutin'  " 
I  communism:  "Whatever  is  practicable  in  it,"  said  Aristotle, 
I  "is  Spartan,  and  whatever  is  not  Spartan  is  impracticable." 
So  I  think  I  hear  Aristotle's  ghost  to-day  remonstrating 
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soberly  with  the  pacifists,  ''aU  that  is  noblest  and  most 
generous  in  your  ideals  is  impracticable  still;  all  that  is 
most  practicable  is  neither  generous  nor  noble." 

Universal  peace,  benevolence,  and  love,  are  noble  and 
generous  ideals,  and  so  far  ahead  of  human  nature  as  still 
to  lie  in  the  millennium;  on  the  other  hand,  the  replacing 
of  war  and  nationalism  by  class  consciousness,  and  class 
war,  and  la  guerre  sociale,  may  be  practicable,  but  it  is  neither 
generous  nor  noble.  It  offers  nothing  better,  but  something 
that  is  worse,  than  the  old  system  of  nationalism  and  indivi- 
dualism, even  with  all  its  faults,  crudities,  and  cruelties. 
What  is  there  in  natural,  national,  normal  war  worse  than 
this  civil  war,  this  guerre  socialef  What  is  there  so  bad  ? 
There  is  war  and  war.  National  war,  like  everything  else 
in  this  age,  takes,  and  will  ever  take  more  and  more,  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  the  Christianity  of  the  age,  the  humanity 
of  the  age.  The  wars  of  our  people  in  ever  increasing 
degree  are  becoming  more  humane,  more  restrained,  more 
Christian.  Even  fifty,  even  seventy-five  years  ago  in  India, 
we  astonished  the  people  there;  we  provoked  their  doubts 
and  their  smiles  by  the  absurd  humanity  and  mercy  of  the 
British  arms.  Why  pardon  enemies,  they  asked  ?  Why 
deal  gently  with  offenders  ?  Why  win  victories  and  then 
jeopardize  the  fruits  of  victory  ?  Is  not  war  killing  ?  Why 
kill  only  in  battle  ?  and  after  battle,  spare,  and  so  produce 
more  war  ?  Why  not  kill  after  battle  even  more  than  in 
battle  ?  It  is  much  easier  and  much  safer,  and  it  stamps 
out  opposition  more  effectually. 

So  the  native  ofl&cer  of  the  Indian  army,  so  Sita  Ram, 
whose  moving  autobiography  has  come  down  to  us,  was 
asking  almost  a  hundred  years  ago.  And  he  came  not 
unnaturally  to  the  mixed  conclusion  that  the  British  were 
brave  but  stupid;  that  they  fought  for  the  pleasure  of  fight- 
ing, and  not  to  kill  and  afterwards  tyrannize  in  peace. 

Let  us  suppose  they  did;  let  us  leave  it  there,  dismissing 
all  ideas  of  generosity,  of  mercy,  of  justice.  Even  so  our 
soldiers  emerge  from  the  test  as  no  worse  than  brave  and 
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straight  fighting  men,  somewhat  on  a  par  with  brave  and 
straight  athletes  who  play  for  play's  sake,  and  not  to  win 
at  all  costs,  and  not  for  the  gate  money;  who  just  play  up 
and  play  the  game.  And  so  the  game  of  war  goes  on,  becom- 
ing ever  more  restrained  and  straighter  and  fairer;  a  reahza- 
tion  of  the  ancient  and  not  dishonourable  ambitions,  to 
shoot  straight,  to  ride  straight,  and  to  speak  the  truth. 

The  soldier  in  this  age,  with  us,  and  not  \vdth  us  only 
but  even  in  the  Balkans,  is  the  child  of  his  age;  what  else 
could  he  be  ?  He  cannot  escape  its  humanity  and  its  human- 
itarianism.  Nay,  he  is,  more  than  any  one  else,  directly 
affected  by  this  humanitarianism,  because  it  is  aimed  at 
him,  preached  at  him,  has  him  for  its  object,  and  his  reform 
and  improvement  for  its  passion  and  its  goal. 

I  sometimes  wish  that  the  pacifist  journalists  who 
write  so  much  against  war  and  militarism  would  turn  some 
of  their  sermons  against  other  forms  of  war,  more  modem, 
not  more  wholesome  and  much  nearer  home.  Why  should 
anti-militarism  or  humanity  be  merely  a  civilian  passion 
against  soldiers?  Is  there  no  other  and  nearer  warfare 
to  preach  against  than  war  ? — some  other  warfare  which 
touches  all  the  rest  of  us  more  closely;  the  war  of  politics 
for  example,  waged  with  all  the  cunning  and  insincerity  of 
that  crafty  animal,  the  politician;  the  war  of  capital  and 
labour,  for  example,  waged  with  hard  hearts  or  bombs;  or 
even  this  rising  war  of  men  and  women,  which  is  capable  of 
becoming  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  of  all  forms  of  war. 
WTiy  not  spend  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  on  these 
things  ?  That  spirit  has  already  of  necessity  caught  our 
armies,  who  are  generous  enough  and  humane  enough,  for 
all  their  readiness  to  shed  blood — or  to  lose  it.  We  may 
be  sure  it  will  do  its  benign  work  with  them,  for  they  are 
decent,  honest,  pleasant  souls  to  start  with,  and  have  no 
personal  quarrel  with  the  enemy;  whom  they  are  feeding 
just  now  in  the  Balkans  during  the  armistice. 

But,  after  all,  all  this  is  largely  beside  the  mark.  It 
is  not  to  provoke  war,  it  is  not  even  because  the  military 
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life  is,  in  the  ancient  phrase,  a  large  factor  in  virtue,  or,  in 
more  modern  phrase,  has  been  largely  redeemed  and 
humanized,  and  is  day  by  day  becoming  ever  more  humane, 
and  profits  more  than  other  professions,  because  it  is  the 
profession  specially  aimed  at,  by  the  humaner  spirit  of  the 
age,  that  defence  leagues  are  wise  and  justifiable.  It  is 
to  prevent  war  that  such  a  league  is  useful.  War  is  averted 
when  the  pacific  powers,  which  are  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  the  great  democracies,  are  able  to 
counterbalance  the  more  military  powers;  war  is  not  averted 
by  giving  those  powers  a  free  rein;  war  is  not  averted  by 
anything  else  in  the  present  stage  of  the  world  so  surely 
as  by  that  counterbalance. 

And  besides,  after  all,  were  arbitration  ten  times  more 
strongly  supported  than  it  is,  it  will  not  always  meet  the 
mark  and  secure  justice.  Arbitration  is  essentially  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  the  status  quo  and  the  nations  who 
have  established  themselves.  It  is  essentially  lukewarm 
and  indifferent  to  the  coming  nations,  to  the  peoples  whose 
appeal  is  to  the  future  rather  than  the  past.  Arbitration 
has  all  the  weakness  of  ultra-conservatism. 

Arbitration  may  come  in  time,  it  certainly  has  not 
come  yet.  Is  not  that  obvious  when  the  very  protagonist 
of  arbitration.  President  Taft  himself,  after  going  further 
towards  arbitration  in  theory  than  any  one,  at  the  very 
first  sight  of  a  dispute,  and  of  a  dispute  with  a  most  friendly 
nation,  allied  in  blood  and  language  and  political  system, 
a  dispute  involving  no  question  of  national  honour  whatever, 
only  dollars  and  cents,  at  once  hedges,  and  draws  back, 
and  is  not  even  prepared  after  all,  it  seems,  to  promise  arbi- 
tration even  there. 

There  in  a  nutshell  is  the  weakness  of  arbitration.  It 
cannot  stand  the  first  spicy  breeze  from  the  unpacific  Pacific 
coast;  it  cannot  stand  the  first  zephyr  from  California; 
it  rocks  and  bows  at  the  first  breath  that  blows  cold  upon 
it;  at  the  mildest  little  breath,  at  a  petty  quarrel  about 
harbour    dues,    this    great    structure    of    lofty    sentiment 
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and  pacifism  or  idealism  begins  to  roll  and  reel  in  the  very 
home  and  on  the  very  lips  of  its  strongest  champion.  What 
wise  man  will  build  confidently  for  the  immediate  future 
of  mankind  on  such  foundations  of  shifting  sand  ?  What 
wise  man  will  dismiss  precautions  and  eschew  military 
training  for  boys  and  young  men,  with  no  one  better  than 
that  half-hearted  pacifist  at  Washington  to  encourage  him? 

Further,  military  training  for  boys  and  young  men  is 
designed  to  avoid  continental  conscription;  to  avoid  the 
life  in  barracks,  during  some  of  the  most  precious  years  of 
manhood,  for  mature  men;  is  designed  to  avert  war,  not 
by  ignoring  the  boys'  interest  in  war,  the  boys'  instinct 
for  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  but  by  turning  to 
sober,  national  purposes  that  interest  and  that  instinct. 
These  things  may  produce  war  when  war  has  never  been 
known,  after  years  of  piping  peace;  not  so  easily  when  the 
fear  of  war  is  before  a  nation,  and  the  knowledge  of  war 
has  not  been  forgotten,  and  aptitude  for  war  has  not  been  lost. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  the  wars  of  recent  times  have 
come  from  commerce  or  have  come  from  ambitious  statesmen 
and  falsified  telegram^  in  a  sensational  press,  or  from  brawling 
city  mobs,  and  yellow  journalists,  not  from  trained  soldiers, 
not  from  sober  men  trained  to  know  something  of  war's 
demands  and  of  its  uncertainties.  The  soldiers  could  never 
have  made  the  Franco-German  war  without  the  politicians, 
and  the  city  mob,  and  the  city  press. 

Military  training  is  designed,  finally,  to  promote  a  sound 
physique  and  a  better  general  health  (such  as  is  seen  in  Swit- 
zerland, in  Germany,  in  Scandinavia),  in  those  places  where 
industrialism  and  commercial  conditions  are  threatening 
general  health  and  are  impairing  national  physique.  You 
cannot  eradicate  the  military  spirit  of  the  schoolboy;  you 
can  by  mihtary  discipHne  regulate  and  chasten  it  and  turn 
him  from  a  hooligan  into  a  self-contained,  restrained  and 
seK-respecting  person,  of  active  habits,  of  punctuahty,  of 
obedience,  of  silence,  of  all  those  virtues  in  which  democracy 
and  unrestrained  liberty  are  weakest,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
the  present  age  is  specially  deficient. 
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For  military  training  is  the  training  compensatory  of 
the  foibles  and  the  weaknesses  of  our  age  and  our  political 
system;  antithetic  to  the  virtues  of  our  age,  and  therefore 
for  us  antiseptic:  antiseptic  against  the  excesses  of  our  own 
systems  and  our  own  shibboleths.  In  an  age  and  a  country 
wholly  divorced  from  militarism,  military  virtues  can  do 
no  harm  but  only  good;  in  an  age  of  education  and  free 
thought  we  want  as  an  offset  to  their  abuses  habit  and  fixed 
thought;  as  an  offset  to  democracy  and  liberty,  we  can  put 
up  with  something  of  the  spirit  of  obedience  and  something 
of  the  spirit  of  service,  qualities  which  belong  to  the  ages 
of  authority,  but  which,  if  they  have  any  home  left  to  them 
in  the  world  to-day,  find  it  in  the  military  life  and  type. 
We  want  these  qualities  even  more  against  ourselves  than 
against  any  possible  external  foe.  If  there  turn  out  to  be 
no  external  foe,  all  the  better.  We  have  got  the  qualities 
for  our  own  souls'  good,  without  all  the  miseries,  great  and 
small,  of  war.  Each  of  these  reasons  is  suflScient  in  itself 
to  justify  the  military  training  of  the  young.  Their  cumu- 
lative effect  is  all  the  greater  and  is  writ  large  in  history, 
both  negatively  and  positively;  indirectly  in  the  nations 
that  have  gone  down  to  ruin,  with  all  their  genius,  just  fof 
want  of  military  training  and  military  spirit;  directly  in 
the  nations  that  have  recovered  their  self-respect  and  their 
place  in  the  sun,  like  Prussia,  once  so  little  now  so  great, 
just  because  they  showed  that  spirit  and  had  the  patience 
to   practise   that  wholesome   discipline. 

Maurice  Hutton 


THE  REFERENDUM 

A  UNIONIST  member  of  the  British  parliament  declares 
that,  in  the  last  general  election,  one  of  his  constitu- 
ents laboured  under  the  impression  that  the  Veto,  of  which 
Mr.  Asquith  talked  so  freely,  was  a  vegetable.  He  does 
not  say  to  which  kingdom  this  promising  citizen  assigned 
the  Referendum,  of  which  Mr.  Balfour  talked  so  freely. 
Ten  years  ago  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  were  out- 
landish words  which  conveyed  to  the  mass  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  little  more  meaning  than  did  the  Veto  to 
Mr.  F.  E.  Smith's  supporter.  To-day,  so  rapid  is  the  poU- 
tical  pace  of  the  twentieth  century,  nearly  every  section 
of  that  EngHsh-speaking  world  is  experimenting,  or  dis- 
cussing the  advisability  of  experimenting,  with  these  latest 
constitutional  devices.  In  the  United  States  the  initiative 
and  referendum  are  firmly  entrenched  in  the  constitutions 
of  many  states,  and  are  likely  soon  to  be  adopted  by  many 
more.  Within  the  British  Empire  we  find  the  same  tendency, 
though  in  less  advanced  form.  In  Natal  two  years  ago 
the  question  of  entering  the  South  African  Confederation 
was  left  to  a  referendum  of  the  electors.  In  Australia  the 
electorate  will  vote  at  the  time  of  the  general  election  in 
April,  1913,  upon  important  referenda,  in  the  form  of 
amendments  to  the  Federal  constitution,  empowering 
the  Federal  government  to  declare  any  industry  a  monopoly 
and  take  it  over,  to  grant  wider  powers  of  arbitration  in 
labour  disputes  to  Commonwealth  tribunals,  and  to  instal  the 
New  Protection,  which  endeavours  to  combine  protection 
for  the  manufacturer,  high  wages  for  the  working  man, 
and  low  prices  for  the  consumer.  In  Great  Britain  the 
referendum  was  advocated  a  short  time  ago  by  Mr.  Balfour 
as  a  means  of  settHng  the  Tariff  Reform  question,  and  by 
j  Lord  Lansdowne  as  a  means  of  ending  deadlock  between 
Lords  and  Commons. 
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In  Canada  we  have  had  frequent  demands  for  the 
adoption  of  the  referendum,  or  rather  a  plebiscite,  on  specific 
issues  such  as  reciprocity,  or  the  naval  proposals,  while 
its  adoption  as  an  integral  and  normal  feature  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  strongly  urged  in  the  prairie  provinces.  Sas- 
katchewan has  attained  this  last  session  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  section  of  the  British  Empire  to  place 
upon  the  statute  book  a  measure  providing  for  the  adoption 
of  both  the  initiative  and  the  referendum,  conditional  upon 
this  measure  itself  being  endorsed  by  the  electorate.  The 
government  of  Alberta  is  bringing  down  a  similar  bill.  The 
opposition  in  Manitoba  are  committed  to  the  same  policy. 
The  referendum  has  ceased  to  be  an  academic  phrase  or 
a  hobby  of  a  small  circle  of  enthusiasts. 

The  Initiative  and  the  Referendum,  it  may  be  useful 
to  recall,  are  two  distinct  forms  of  direct  legislation.  The 
referendum  is  a  people's  veto-power.  Under  the  compul- 
sory referendum  all  laws  except  urgency  measures,  or  all 
laws  of  certain  specified  classes,  must  be  submitted  to  popular 
vote  before  going  into  force.  Under  the  optional  referen- 
dum, the  form  usually  advocated  on  this  continent,  all  but 
urgency  laws  must  be  so  submitted,  if  demanded  by  a  petition 
of  a  definite  proportion  of  the  voters,  usually  five  to  ten 
per  cent.  In  view  of  the  doubts  prevalent  at  Ottawa  as 
to  the  definition  of  ''emergency,"  it  may  be  noted  that  in 
the  States  ''urgency"  measures  are  those  which  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  on  individual 
roll-call  so  affirm.  The  initiative  is  a  spur  rather  than  a 
bridle.  It  empowers  a  stated  proportion  of  the  electorate, 
usually  eight  per  cent,  to  demand  the  enactment  of  any 
measure  which  the  legislature  has  declined  to  discuss  or 
to  pass;  the  full  text  of  the  proposed  law  may  be  embodied 
in  the  petition,  and  voted  on  directly,  or  the  legislature 
may  be  required  to  accept  the  measure  or  submit  it  with 
an  alternative  proposal  to  the  people  or,  as  in  the  recent 
Wisconsin  provision,  bills  introduced  into  the  legislature 
by  any  member,  and  rejected,  may  on  petition  go  before 
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the  people.  Usually  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  upon 
the  measure  submitted  is  sufficient  for  ratification,  but 
in  some  cases  half  the  highest  vote  cast  in  the  contemporary 
state  election  is  required.  In  the  Saskatchewan  Act,  it  may 
be  added,  the  proportion  of  electors  necessary  to  set  the 
referendum  in  motion  is  put  at  five  per  cent,  of  the  vote 
poUed  at  the  preceding  general  election,  and  for  the  initiative 
eight  per  cent;  financial  measures  are  excluded  from  its 
scope  and  the  consent  of  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  electors  in  the  province  is  required  for  the  adoption  of  the 
measure  itself — the  latter  provisions  being  denounced  by 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  as  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  making 
its  adoption  almost  impossible  and  its  operation  narrowly 
Hmited. 

The  line  of  historical  progress  is  frequently  a  spiral. 
Direct  legislation  is  no  new-fangled  device.  At  the  dawn 
of  democracy  it  is  the  obvious  and  almost  universal  method 
of  regulating  the  affairs  of  small  and  primitive  communities. 
In  the  market  place  of  Athens  or  of  Rome,  in  Swiss 
Landesgemeinde,  or  Saxon  folk-moot,  or  New  England 
town-meeting,  the  people  have  gathered  to  give  their  yea, 
or  nay,  direct  on  the  measures  proposed  for  their  governing. 
As  the  city  or  tribe  gave  way  to  the  nation-state,  and  the 
number  and  complexity  of  legislative  problems  grew,  the 
impossibility  of  assembling  all  the  citizens  in  a  central  place 
made  government  by  representatives  the  only  alternative 
to  despotism.  To-day  the  railroad,  and  the  telegraph, 
and  the  newspaper  have  shrunk  the  earth's  circumference 
to  one  tenth  its  former  size,  and  made  it  conceivable  that  a 
nation  covering  half  a  continent  should  discuss,  and  by  the 
ballot  should  decide,  questions  of  state  directly  ^d  defini- 
tively as  of  old. 

The  special  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  exten- 

:  sive  development  of  the  referendum  in  Switzerland  and  the 

.  United  States  may  be  briefly  stated.     In  Switzerland  alone 

I  of  the  European  states  north  of  the  Alps,  no  king  arose 

to  break  down  feudal  and  local  jealousies,  and  weld  the 
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nation  into  centralized  unity.  The  separate  cantons  were 
too  small  to  feel  the  need  of  a  representative  system;  the 
diet  of  the  loose  federation  of  cantons  had  no  final  power, 
but  was  merely  a  congress  of  ambassadors  from  the  various 
cantons,  commissioned  ad  audiendum  et  referendum.  When, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  representative  institutions  were 
established,  long  tradition,  local  jealousy,  initial  difficulties 
in  the  working  of  the  representative  system,  and  some 
instances  of  corrupt  or  class  legislation,  led  to  the  revival 
of  the  referendum  all  along  the  line.  To-day  in  the  separate 
cantons,  omitting  the  four  which  retain  the  still  more  pure 
democracy  of  government  without  representative  institu- 
tions at  all,  the  referendum  is  obligatory  in  aU  for  changes 
in  the  constitution,  obligatory  in  half  for  other  measures, 
and  optional  in  all  the  rest  but  Fribourg;  in  the  Confederation 
it  is  obligatory  in  constitutional  cases  and  optional  on  other 
questions.  The  initiative,  though  of  more  recent  develop- 
ment, has  almost  as  wide  acceptance. 

In  the  United  Sates  the  referendum  is  native  in  origin, 
though  its  recent  extension  has  been  much  influenced  by 
Swiss  example.  It  has  two  roots.  The  first  is  the  century 
long  practice  of  submitting  the  constitutions,  or  amendments 
of  the  constitutions,  of  the  various  states  to  popular  vote. 
The  second  is  the  gradual  transformation  of  the  constitu- 
tions, in  consequence  of  the  popular  distrust  of  the  state 
legislatures  and  the  desire  to  leave  them  as  little  scope  as 
possible,  from  fundamental  provisions  for  distribution  of 
power  among  the  various  agencies  of  government  into  collec- 
tions of  ordinary  statutes.  Various  state  constitutions  pro- 
hibit lotteries  and  the  contracting  of  convict  labour,  state 
the  maximum  rate  of  interest,  fix  the  salaries  of  school  super- 
intendents at  $2,000,  grant  public  employees  an  eight- 
hour  day,  impose  two-cent  a  mile  fare  upon  the  railroads, 
put  the  minimum  age  of  attendance  of  children  at  public 
schools  at  five  years,  or  levy  a  definite  tax  upon  sleeping- 
car  companies.  From  such  detailed  legislation  to  the  formal 
adoption  of  the  referendum  the  step  was  short.    Already 
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the  referendum,  and  in  most  cases  the  initiative,  have  been 
established  in  Oregon,  Washington,  California,  Nevada, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Ohio,  Maine,  and,  in  restricted  form,  Massachusetts  and 
Michigan,  and  vdU.  shortly  be  voted  upon  in  other  states. 

The  main  arguments  in  support  of  the  statutory  referen- 
dum may  be  reduced  to  three.  It  is  held  to  be  necessary 
because  the  legislature  is  corrupt  and  ineflficient.  Or  it  is 
held  necessary  because  the  legislators,  even  though  indi- 
vidually honest  and  fairly  efficient,  are  prevented  by  party, 
or  factional,  or  class  bias  from  really  representing  the  people's 
will,  the  more  so  because  under  our  party  system  it  is  impos- 
sible to  disentangle  issues  and  obtain  an  undisputed  pro- 
nouncement on  each  from  the  nation.  And,  finally,  in 
more  positive  fashion,  direct  legislation  is  held  to  be  desirable 
for  its  own  sake,  because  of  the  educative  effect  upon  the 
mass  of  the  people. 

It  is  in  the  United  States  that  the  first  argument  is 
insisted  on.  There  is  no  question  that  in  the  majority  of 
the  states  representative  government  is  in  bad  repute. 
Carleton's  verse  will  be  remembered: 

He  writes  from  out  in  Denver,  and  the  story's  mighty  short, 
I  just  can't  tell  his  mother,  it'll  crush  her  poor  ol'  heart, 
An'  so  I  reckon,  parson,  you  might  break  the  news  to  her, — 
Bill's  in  the  legislatur',  but  he  doesn't  say  what  fur. 

It  is  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  referendum  that 
with  few  exceptions  the  state  legislators  are  third-rate  men, 
tools  of  state  or  city  boss,  or,  where  passably  honest,  inca- 
pable and  untrained.  It  is  claimed  that  the  laws  passed 
are  incredibly  numerous  and  incredibly  crude,  badly  drafted, 
ill-digested,  janmied  through  \s4thout  a  tithe  of  the  neces- 
sary discussion  and  consideration,  reaching  the  climax  of 
freakishness  in  state  laws  prohibiting  flirtations  with  railroad 
employees,  compelling  a  druggist  who  offers  patent  medicine 
for  sale  to  give  with  the  bottle  an  affidavit  that  he  has  tried 
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it,  prohibiting  the  printing  of  hotel  menus  in  any  other  language 
than  English,  or  compelling  hotelkeepers  to  provide  bed- 
clothes nine  feet  long.  And  it  is  especially  urged  that  legis- 
lation is  corrupt,  that  everywhere  the  lobby  is  a  third  house, 
that  it  is  a  rare  bill  affecting  financial  interests  which  does 
not  have  its  joker,  that  many  legislators  vary  their  activities 
as  henchmen  of  the  great  corporations  only  by  blackmaihng 
them  by  strike  bills;  that,  in  short,  representative  govern- 
ment means  representation  of  ''the  interests." 

Allowing  for  partizan  exaggeration  and  lack  of  per- 
spective, there  is  only  too  much  truth  in  the  indictment. 
Yet  a  correct  analysis  of  the  sources  of  these  evils  seems  to 
show  that  the  referendum  would,  in  the  long  run,  do  little 
to  remedy  them.  One  universal  reason  for  the  failure  of 
so  many  state  governments  has  been  apathy  of  the  citizens, 
the  indifference  of  an  individualistic  people,  intensely  on 
the  make,  with  a  half  continent  to  exploit,  confident  that 
the  glorious  constitution  of  the  fathers  could  run  itself, 
that  democracy  was  automatic,  and  so  assured  of  the  bound- 
less riches  of  the  country  as  to  be  careless  of  waste  or  graft. 
Now  a  new  day  is  dawning:  the  need  of  national  economy 
is  being  pressed  home  to  a  people  whose  last  West  is  gone, 
and  whose  resources  are  squandered  or  mortgaged  to  mono- 
polies. Civic  interest  is  everywhere  reviving.  With  an 
alert  citizenry,  it  is  as  possible  to  elect  better  representatives 
as  to  pass  better  laws  by  referendum  vote;  with  the  citizens 
still  apathetic  it  is  futile  to  hope  that  voters  who  do  not 
care  about  men  will  worry  about  measures. 

A  further  reason  for  the  inefficiency  of  state  govern- 
ment is  the  inadequacy  of  the  political  machinery.  The 
cardinal  principle  of  good  government,  as  we  understand 
it  in  Canada  or  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  concentration 
of  power  and  responsibility,  is  flagranti}''  disregarded. 
Instead,  diffusion  and  confusion  reign.  The  executive  and 
the  legislature  are  entirely  distinct  and  independent.  The 
governor  has  no  official  connexion  with  either  house.  The 
men  who  are  to  administer  the  laws  have  usually  nothing 
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to  do  with  framing  them.  All  bills  in  American  legislatures 
are  private  members'  bills;  from  1000  to  4000  are  introduced 
in  state  legislatures  every  session.  There  is  none  of  the 
preHminary  sifting  by  the  cabinet  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
keeping  the  number  of  measures  proposed  within  reasonable 
limits,  and  thus  making  fairly  adequate  discussion  possible; 
there  is  little  of  the  responsibility  which  here  is  concentrated 
on  the  party  and  the  minister  identified  with  the  measure, 
and  gaining  or  losing  prestige  according  as  it  proves  a  success 
or  a  failure.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  legislature  is  itself  divided 
into  two  houses,  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  elected, 
not,  as  in  the  Dominion  and  in  the  two  of  our  nine  provinces 
where  blind  tradition  keeps  a  second  chamber  in  existence, 
appointive;  consequently  assertion  and  deadlock  are  much 
more  frequent.  Still  further,  the  executive  is  divided  and 
cut  up  almost  into  political  hash  by  the  custom  of  electing 
practically  all  state  officials  directly,  and  putting  each  on 
his  own  little  pedestal  of  independence.  The  state  offices  filled 
by  election  include,  in  different  states,  those  of  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  attorney- 
general,  state  printer,  state  engineer,  conunissioner  of  labour, 
superintendent  of  instruction,  state  university  trustees, 
auditor,  insurance  commissioners,  railroad  commissioners, 
game  commissioners,  sheriffs,  state  senators,  assembly-men, 
judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  supreme  court  judges,  surro- 
gates, and  state  veterinarian.  Nor  is  this  all.  Besides 
voting  for  several  of  the  above  state  officials,  an  elector 
in  Chicago,  for  example,  must  on  the  same  ballot,  vote 
for  county  officials,  treasurer,  clerk,  clerk  of  the  probate 
court,  clerk  of  the  criminal  court,  clerk  of  the  circuit  court, 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  judge  of  the  county  court, 
judge  of  the  probate  court,  members  of  the  board  of  assessors, 
members  of  the  board  of  review,  ten  county  commissioners, 
trustees  of  the  sanitary  district,  judges  of  the  municipal 
court,  and  so  on  through  the  list.  In  the  state  of  Oregon 
there  are  forty-seven  separate  and  independent  state  boards 
and  commissions.     Nor  is  the  wearied  voter's  task  ended 
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here.  If  he  does  his  duty,  as  the  preachers  of  good  govern- 
ment urge  him,  and  endeavours  to  take  his  share  in  the 
control  of  the  party  through  the  primary  or  caucus,  he  must 
vote,  to  take  the  New  York  city  Hst,  for  every  one  of  the 
following  party  officials,  from  one  to  four  times  in  a  four 
year  cycle:  (1)  members  of  the  city  committee,  (2)  members 
of  the  county  committee,  (3)  members  of  the  assembly 
district  committee,  (4)  delegates  to  aldermanic  district 
convention,  (5)  delegates  to  a  municipal  court  district  con- 
vention, (6)  delegates  to  a  borough  convention,  (7)  delegates 
to  a  city  convention  (8)  delegates  to  a  county  convention. 
(9)  delegates  to  a  judicial  district  convention,  (10)  delegates 
to  an  assembly  district  convention,  (11)  delegates  to  a  sena- 
torial district  convention,  (12)  delegates  to  a  congressional 
district  convention.  Or,  if  the  direct  primary  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  convention  system,  the  hapless  citizen's 
fate  is  little  bettered,  as  he  is  compelled  to  choose  the  party 
candidate  for  each  and  all  of  the  state  and  county  and  city 
offices  mentioned.  The  number  of  elective  officials,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  is  much  greater  as  a  rule  in  the  sections 
of  the  United  States  which  have  adopted  the  referendum 
than  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states. 

This  system  of  extreme  separation  and  division  of  power 
appears  to  the  outsider  indefensible.  The  chances  it  offers 
for  deadlock  and  evasion  of  responsibility  are  precisely 
what  the  corrupt  interests  are  seeking;  the  scattering  of 
power  lessens  the  attractiveness  of  a  political  career  for  the 
able  and  honest  man.  Especially  indefensible  is  the  system 
of  direct  election  of  the  hosts  of  state  and  county  and  city 
officials.  It  is  monumentally  absurd  to  imagine  that  the 
average  voter  can  intelligently  and  independently  fulfil 
the  task  that  is  thrust  upon  him  in  the  name  of  democracy. 
R.  S.  Childs  reports  the  following  results  of  a  canvass  of 
voters  in  the  most  independent  assembly  district  in  Brooklyn, 
immediately  after  a  recent  election:  Do  you  know  the 
name  of  the  New  State  Treasurer,  just  elected  ?  No,  87 
per  cent.     Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  present  treasurer  ? 
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No,  75  per  cent.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  assembly- 
man from  this  district  ?  No,  70  per  cent.  Do  you  know 
the  name  of  the  defeated  candidate  for  the  assembly  ?  No, 
80  percent.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  surrogate  of 
this  county  ?  No,  65  per  cent.  Do  you  know  the  name 
of  your  alderman  ?  No,  85  per  cent.  No  amateur  citizen 
can  cope  with  this  burden;  the  professional  expert  must  be 
called  in,  slates  must  be  elaborately  framed,  the  party  circle 
must  be  devised  to  ease  the  voter's  task,  and  boss  rule — 
with  occasional  breaks  of  rule  by  reform  committees  equally 
professional  but  not  so  permanent  in  organization — ^becomes 
inevitable  and  therefore  excusable. 

From  the  diagnosis  the  remedy  would  seem  clear — 
concentration.  Abolish  one  house  of  the  legislature,  give 
the  governor  the  right  to  initiate  and  defend  legislation, 
make  him  the  only  elective  executive  official,  trust  him  to 
appoint  the  state  veterinarian,  and  the  coroner,  and  the  state 
auditor.  Such  sweeping  changes  are  not  likely  to  come 
about  in  a  day.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for  the  United 
States  now  to  go  back  to  the  point  where  British  and  American 
paths  forked,  and  take  the  road  to  cabinet  government. 
But  some  approximation  to  our  system  is  coming  to  appear 
likely.  The  success  of  city  commission  government  is 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  concentration — perhaps  in  excessive 
degree — of  power  in  a  few  hands.  ''Short  ballot"  reform 
is  advocated  by  men  like  Justice  Hughes  and  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  as  the  most  pressing  political  need  of  the 
United  States  to-day.  The  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  much  more  honest  and  efficient  than  state 
governments  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  fact  that 
the  electors  vote  only  for  president,  representative  and, 
in  some  cases,  senator;  the  president  appoints  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  subordinate  officials.  It  is  a  striking  and 
significant  fact  that  the  group  of  men  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  adoption  of  direct  legislation  in  Oregon  and  its  exten- 
sion throughout  the  United  States,  the  People's  Power 
League,  have  come  to  see  that  it  is  not  a  cure-all,  and  are 
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now  advocating  the  reform  of  the  representative  system 
by  concentrating  power,  aboHshing  the  senate,  reducing 
very  materially  the  number  of  elective  officials,  and  giving 
the  governor  and  his  cabinet  seats  on  the  floor  of  the  house 
with  power  to  initiate  and  defend  measures.  ''When  they 
accomplish  the  reorganization  of  public  authority  that  they 
intend,  they  expect  to  drop  the  initiative  and  referendum 
out  of  ordinary  use.  They  will  then  be  kept  in  reserve 
simply  for  emergency  use,"  so  Dr.  Henry  Jones  Ford  reports. 
That  is,  in  their  eyes  the  chief  value  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  to  introduce  a  system 
approximating  the  cabinet  form  of  government  which  we 
possess  already.  Until  representative  government  has  been 
given  a  fair  trial  in  the  United  States  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  its 
breakdown. 

Elsewhere  than  in  the  United  States  the  referendum  is  not 
usually  demanded  because  of  the  individual  dishonesty  or 
incapacity  of  the  people's  representatives.  Rather  it  is 
urged  as  a  check  on  party  tyranny  and  factional  zeal,  a 
means  of  ensuring  legislation  which  is  reasonably  honest 
and  reasonably  efficient,  being  also  in  accord  with  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  people.  The  representative  system 
is  criticised  because  it  does  not  really  represent  the  people's 
will.  What  means  have  the  citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  of  Canada,  of  declaring  their  will  on  public  issues  ?  Two 
or  more  political  parties  frame  lengthy  programmes  of  mis- 
cellaneous and  unconnected  demands.  Once  in  four  or 
five  years  the  electorate  is  given  an  opportunity  to  pass 
on  these  programmes.  They  must  be  passed  on  in  bulk: 
there  is  no  opportunity  to  pick  and  choose;  the  British  voter 
who  favours  free  trade  must  also  accept  Home  Rule  and 
Lloyd-George  taxation.  Nor  can  the  elector  vote  directly 
even  for  these  heterogeneous  programmes;  he  must  vote 
for  candidates  more  or  less  strictly  pledged  to  support  them. 
Often  his  choice  must  lie  between  a  good  member  and  a 
bad  policy,  or  a  good  policy  and  a  poor  member.  Once 
the  election  is  over,  the  majority  may  proceed  to  pass  some 
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measure  to  which  little  heed  was  given  during  the  election, 
or  to  legislate  on  matters  which  were  not  then  above  the 
horizon.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  these  measures,  though  passed, 
wiU  have  the  convinced  support  even  of  the  dominant  party; 
noisy  and  aggressive  minorities  may  force  their  will  upon 
it  or  log-rolling  factions  barter  mutual  support  for  measures, 
none  of  which  is  really  acceptable  to  the  whole  party.  Under 
these  conditions,  it  is  claimed,  representative  institutions 
cease  to  represent. 

The  indictment  is  a  serious  one,  but  it  requires  quali- 
fication. How  far  is  it  desirable  that  legislation  should 
reflect  the  people's  conscious  and  expUcit  will  ?  On  the 
one  hand,  few  would  deny  that  on  \ital  issues  the  nation's 
firm  and  settled  conviction  should  be  strictly  heeded.  It 
may  be,  as  the  critics  of  democracy  urge,  that  the  mass  of 
the  electorate  are  more  conservative  on  rehgious  or  social 
issues,  more  radical  on  economic  issues,  more  parsimonious, 
more  short-sighted,  than  their  representatives;  it  may  well 
be  that  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  or  that  laws  reforming 
the  calendar,  or  putting  an  end  to  the  burning  of  witches, 
would  have  received  only  a  minority  of  popular  votes.  Yet 
that  issue  is  decided  Democracy  means  the  blessed  privilege 
of  making  our  own  mistakes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does 
not  foUow  that  it  is  desirable  to  secure  the  expUcit  approval 
of  the  people  for  every  legislative  act  or  administrative 
poHcy.  The  task  of  legislation  grows  more  perplexing 
every  year.  Every  year  new  burdens  are  thrown  upon 
Parliament,  more  people  look  to  it  for  redress  of  all  their 
ills.  The  scope  of  law-making  widens,  the  complexity  of 
each  subject  increases  with  the  growing  complexity  of  the 
industrial  community,  the  need  of  ex-pert  guidance  through 
the  maze  of  statutes  becomes  cumulatively  greater.  It 
tasks  the  energy-  and  conscience  of  the  member  of  parliament 
I  to  keep  informed  on  the  measures  placed  before  him,  and  for 
some  the  task  is  too  great.  For  the  average  private  citizen, 
engrossed  in  his  business  cares,  such  a  task  is  hopelessly 
out  of  the  question.    On  the  minor  issues  he  must  trust 
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to  the  discretion  of  his  representative,  and  even  on  the 
major  he  can  rarely  do  more  than  lay  down  the  general 
policy,  choose  a  representative  with  a  certain  attitude  of 
mind,  and  leave  to  parliament  the  more  difficult  task  of 
deciding  on  details,  of  planning  ways  and  means,  or  accepting 
half  loaves.  We  cannot  to-day  subscribe  to  Burke's  high 
doctrine  that  the  member  should  maintain  his  constituent's 
interests  against  their  opinions,  but  neither  can  we  desire 
to  see  the  member  made  merely  a  rubber  stamp  in  the  hands 
of  Demos,  or  his  self-appointed  and  irresponsible  advisers. 

Granting,  then,  that  on  important  issues  the  will  of 
the  people  should  be  ascertained,  can  it  be  ascertained  under 
our  representative  system  ?  Are  party  programmes  always 
haphazard  and  incoherent  ?  Surely  not.  In  Britain  the 
industrial  and  commercial  classes  who  have  formed  the  back- 
bone of  Liberalism,  and  who  favour  free  trade  because  free 
trade  means  cheap  food  and  raw  materials,  are  by  virtue 
of  their  broader  commercial  intercourse  more  cosmopolitan 
in  sympathy,  more  desirous  of  international  peace,  and  more 
friendly  to  the  national  aspirations  of  an  Ireland  or  South 
Africa  than  the  more  aggressively  insular  patriots  of  the 
country  party;  they  are  in  large  proportion  Non-conformists, 
for  Protestantism  and  ''  the  dissidence  of  dissent"  have 
long  been  closely  identified  with  devotion  to  industry  and 
commerce,  Calvinism  and  Capitalism  have  been  foster 
brothers;  they  are  normally  opposed  to  an  Upper  House 
where  their  antagonists  in  all  spheres  of  life  are  entrenched. 
Free  trade,  reluctance  to  pile  up  naval  and  military  arma- 
ment. Home  Rule  and  colonial  autonomy,  non-denomina- 
tional schools,  and  hostility  to  the  Lords,  are  all  policies 
organically  related.  So  with  the  policy  of  the  Unionists. 
Social  issues,  it  is  true,  are  cutting  athwart  old  lines,  but 
even  when  both  parties  devote  themselves  to  advanced 
social  reform  there  continues  a  vital  difference,  notably 
in  the  decision  as  to  who  is  to  pay  the  bills — the  dukes,  says 
the  Radical,  the  foreigner,  says  the  Tariff  Reformer.  In 
Canada,  with  our  greater  uniformity  of  social  and  economic 
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outlook,  party  differences  have  not  of  recent  years  been 
vital,  but  to-day  the  lines  are  being  more  sharply  drawn 
both  in  domestic  and  in  foreign  relations,  and  coherent 
and  vital  programmes  are  taking  shape  and  bulk,  approval 
or  rejection  becoming  more  defensible. 

Where  the  issues  are  not  related,  it  may  be  urged  that 
in  general  elections  one  issue  is  usually  uppermost,  and  that 
on  this,  at  least,  a  pronouncement  is  secured;  obviously, 
however,  not  with  the  clear-cut  certainty  of  a  referendum. 
By-elections  show  the  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  The  press 
focuses  and  reflects  public  opinion,  subject  to  varying  dis- 
count for  partizan  prejudice  and  financial  control.  Members 
of  parliament  keep  more  or  less  in  touch  with  their  consti- 
tuents; the  old  practice  of  discussion  of  current  issues  by 
public  meetings  in  the  ridings  between  general  elections, 
is  slowly  reviving.  Yet  while  normally  the  legislature 
may  reflect  public  opinion,  when  there  is  any  to  reflect, 
there  are  undoubtedly  exceptions,  cases  where  a  govern- 
ment by  too  long  term  of  ofl&ce  has  unconsciously  fallen 
out  of  touch,  misled  by  noisy  cliques  or  assertive  and  flatter- 
ing interests,  or  where  it  consciously  opposes  the  country's 
will,  whether  from  the  patriot's  conviction  of  deeper  insight 
and  wider  horizon  which  time  will  justify,  or  from  the  grafter's 
hope  that  popular  memories  will  prove  as  ever  short.  There 
are  few  citizens  who  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs,  who 
have  not  at  some  time  felt  that  the  government  was  riding 
roughshod  over  the  majority's  convictions,  and  sighed  for 
the  referendum,  if  but  for  once. 

If  the  use  of  the  referendum  could  be  restricted  to  excep- 
tional occasions,  where  vital  and  irremediable  interests 
were  at  stake,  and  faction  was  sweeping  all  before  it,  much 
3ould  be  said  for  it.  It  appears  to  be  the  best  expedient  for 
K)lving  an  important  deadlock  between  the  two  houses  of 
Parliament,  or  for  making  changes  in  the  constitution,  so 
ar  as  it  exists  in  written  form.  The  general  and  funda- 
nental  character  of  our  Canadian  constitutions  would  be 
ikely  to  prevent,  for  some  time  at  least,  that  introduction 
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of  ordinary  statutes  under  the  guise  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments which  has  marked  the  experiment  in  the  United 
States.  The  adoption  of  the  Australian  plan  of  amendment 
by  majority  both  of  the  total  vote  and  of  the  separate  states 
would  seem  to  be  a  vast  improvement  over  the  present 
anomalous  and  dangerous  provision  for  amendment  of  our 
Federal  constitution.  But  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
use  of  the  referendum  on  ordinary  legislative  acts,  the  diffi- 
culty of  setting  a  limit  becomes  a  very  real  and  practical 
one.  Men's  estimates  of  what  is  vital  or  what  is  pernicious 
vary  most  widely.  The  measure  which  bounds  the  whole 
horizon  of  one  enthusiast  is  entirely  ignored  by  another. 
Navy  policy,  bank  reform,  single  tax,  tariff  reduction,  woman 
suffrage,  trust  regulation,  government  ownership,  an  eight- 
hour  day,  Japanese  immigration,  temperance  reform,  and 
scores  of  other  issues  are  equally  likely  to  provoke  the  refer- 
endum or  the  initiative.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  beforehand 
what  acts  will  be  called  in  question.  In  South  Dakota 
recently  a  referendum  vote  was  demanded  on  three  acts 
of  the  legislature,  one  aiming  to  make  the  state  no  longer 
the  Mecca  of  get-divorced-quick  aspirants  by  requiring  a 
year's  qualifying  residence,  the  second  prohibiting  the  shoot- 
ing of  quail  for  five  years,  and  the  third  prohibiting  circuses 
and  theatrical  exhibitions  on  Sunday.  Experience  bears 
out  the  fear  of  multiplicity  of  appeals.  When  in  Oregon 
in  1906  eleven  measures  were  submitted,  the  advocates  of 
direct  legislation  foretold  that  once  this  preliminary  house- 
cleaning  was  over  the  mere  fear  of  the  use  of  the  referendum 
and  initiative  would  make  frequent  use  unnecessary;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  in  1908,  nineteen,  and  in  1910  thirty-two 
measures  were  voted  upon.  Some  were  of  broad  interest, 
woman  suffrage,  taxation,  and  constitutional  reform  sugges- 
gestions,  but  others  dealt  with  minor  and  local  issues  such 
as  the  estabUshment  of  a  branch  insane  asylum,  creating 
new  counties,  fixing  the  term  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
increasing  the  salary  of  the  judge  of  the  eighth  district. 
The  latter  suggestion  was,  of  course,  rejected,  by  71,000  to 
13,000  votes. 
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The  difficulty,  then,  is  this:  No  method  has  yet  been 
devised  of  restricting  the  number  of  measures  submitted; 
the  most  obvious  expedient,  raising  the  proportion  of  signa- 
tures to  a  very  high  percentage,  puts  a  premium  on  organiza- 
tion and  long  purses.  If  the  number  is  not  limited,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  mass  of  the  people  will  vote  at  all, 
and  whether  they  can  afford  the  time  to  vote  with  discrim- 
ination. In  Oregon  the  results  are  more  favourable  than 
in  most  other  states,  thanks  in  part  to  the  use  of  publicity 
pamphlets,  but  more  to  the  temporary  blessing  of  leadership 
by  an  unusually  able  group  of  men  composing  the  People's 
Power  League;  "there  are  two  legislatures  in  Oregon,  one 
sitting  at  Portland,  and  the  other  under  Mr.  W.  S.  U'ren's 
hat."  Elsewhere  it  is  frequent  for  constitutional  or  statutory 
referenda  to  fail  to  attract  one  half,  or  even  one  fourth,  the 
vote  cast  for  governor.  The  danger  is  precisely  parallel 
to  that  which  has  bedevilled  the  choice  of  state  officials. 
Eighty  years  ago  in  the  United  States,  Jacksonian  democrats 
urged  that  the  only  way  for  the  people  to  rule  was  to  elect 
every  state  or  local  official  directly,  and  for  short  terms; 
they  put  upon  democracy  a  burden  it  could  not  bear,  and 
the  result,  as  has  been  seen  above,  has  been  chaos  and  cor- 
ruption, and  the  absolute  necessity  of  boss  rule  to  give  outside 
the  constitution  the  concentrated  power  denied  within  it. 
It  is  only  fair  to  ask  the  friends  of  the  referendum  to  show 
that  multipUcity  of  submitted  measures  will  not  prove, 
ike  multiplicity  of  elected  offices,  only  sham  democracy. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  neither  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  referendum  has  been  adopted  possesses 
;abinet  government.  The  executive  in  an  American  state 
lolds  office  for  the  full  calendar  term,  rain  or  shine;  whether 
he  legislature  is  of  its  mind,  or  rather  their  minds,  matters 
ittle.  In  Switzerland  the  ministers  are  more  like  civil 
ervants  than  party  leaders;  the  one  party,  the  Radicals, 
las  been  in  power  for  fifty  years;  if  the  policy  of  the  ministers 
i  not  endorsed  by  the  legislature  they  simply  change  it 
nd  continue  in  office.     The   British  system  of  a  cabinet 
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responsible  to  parliament,  and  retaining  office  only  so  long 
as  supported  by  the  majority,  lends  itself  much  less  easily 
to  the  working  of  the  referendum.  The  government  cannot 
remain  neutral  in  the  contest,  especially  since  under  our 
system  the  opposition  would  often  be  responsible  for  invoking 
the  referendum;  it  is  its  measure,  or  its  failure  to  enact  a 
measure,  that  is  in  debate.  If  the  vote  goes  against  it  and 
it  still  clings  to  office  its  prestige  will  be  sorely  damaged, 
and  its  position  made  extremely  difficult.  From  this  prac- 
tical point  of  view  a  general  election,  on  our  navy  question, 
for  example,  while  not  so  ideally  decisive,  is  more  workable 
than  the  referendum. 

One  of  the  most  taking  aspects  of  the  referendum  is 
the  promise  it  holds  out  of  education  of  the  voters.  If  the 
referenda  could  be  confined  within  reasonable  limits  there 
would  be  much  force  in  this  argument.  But  perhaps  equally 
important  is  the  question  of  the  effect  upon  the  legislature. 
Make  parhament  a  mere  drafting  commission,  take  away 
its  discretion,  its  responsibility,  and  it  will  cease  to  attract 
strong  men.  Would  not  an  ambitious  Oregonian  prefer 
to  be  a  member  of  the  inner  circle  of  the  People's  Power 
League  to  being  merely  a  member  of  the  legislature  ?  And 
assuming  that  the  task  of  legislating  is  carried  ou  as  effec- 
tively, this  is  not  the  whole  picture.  Parliament  would  be 
weakened  for  its  other  tasks,  for  control  of  foreign  policy, 
for  criticism  of  administration,  or  for  the  details  of  committee 
work,  tasks  which  the  referendum  cannot  undertake.  ' 

What  is  the  chief  criticism  passed  upon  our  represen- 
tives,  say  at  Ottawa,  and  their  work  ?  Not  individual 
inefficiency;  not  crude  or  careless  legislation;  but  sacrifice  p 
of  public  interests  to  party  and  to  pocket.  It  is  the  brazen 
insolence  of  the  system  by  which  the  money  of  the  people 
of  Canada  is  spent  to  maintain  a  party  in  power  that  con- 
stitutes the  strongest  indictment  against  our  political  life. 
A  new  comer  to  our  shores  is  astounded  by  the  constant  stream 
of  newspaper  and  parliamentary  charges  of  "maladmin- 
istration, stealing,  looting,  and  grafting,"  to  use  Mr,  Borden'a 
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phrase,  to  which  the  main  reply  is  a  tu  qv/)que.  One  should 
be  fair:  there  is  more  smoke  than  fire;  our  representatives 
are  as  good  as  we  deserve  and  as  we  want;  the  standard  of 
ethics  in  our  private  business  is  not  unimpeachable;  our 
governments  have,  on  the  whole,  been  very  much  more  honest 
and  efficient  than  the  state  governments  to  the  south,  though 
not  up  to  the  level  of  the  United  States  Federal  government 
in  the  rareness  of  personal  scandal;  the  average  member  of 
parliament  or  of  the  ministry,  if  he  errs,  errs  not  from  personal 
approval  or  participation  in  crookedness  but  from  too  muqh 
party  opportunism,  too  great  a  tendency  to  wink  at  the 
necessary  wicked  partner.  But,  all  allowances  made,  our 
record  and  reputation  are  such  as  to  make  us  ashamed  of 
what  we  have  made  of  this,  democracy's  last  fresh  chance 
in  the  world.  We  bribe  whole  provinces  by  special  subsidies 
or  railroad  extensions;  we  give  cold  justice  to  the  districts 
ill-advised  enough  to  differ  in  politics  from  Ottawa,  and  warm 
favours  to  the  discreet.  We  bribe  constituencies  with  public 
works,  needed  or  not,  placed  where  they  will  do  most  good 
to  the  party.  We  bribe  individuals  by  giving  them  contracts 
for  which  the  country  pays,  or,  if  less  important,  by  jobs 
in  the  country's  service,  or,  if  still  less  respectable,  by  ten 
dollar  bills  which  come  directly  from  contractors  or  manu- 
facturers or  office  seekers  and  in  the  long  nm  out  of  the 
country's  pocket,  with  compound  and  complex  interest. 
And  even  the  members  are  not  free  from  temptation,  with 
the  prospect  of  senatorships,  judgeships,  commissionerships, 
held  out  as  the  reward  of  regularity,  and  the  threat  of  loss 
of  renomination  or  share  of  campaign  fund  if  too  independent. 

How  could  a  referendum  be  held  on  the  action  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  almost  naive  in  its  frank  direct- 
ness, in  attempting  to  influence  the  Antigonish  by-election 
by  disclosing  the  provisions  to  be  included  in  the  estimates 
for  pubhc  works  in  that  constituency  ?  As  the  estimates 
had  not  even  been  submitted  to  parliament,  a  referendum 
would  at  least  be  premature.  Or  could  a  referendum  have 
affected  that  deal  under  his  predecessor  wherein  a  seven 
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hundred  dollar  sawdust  wharf  in  Richibucto  was  sold 
to  the  government  for  five  thousand  dollars  just  before  an 
election  ?  Could  a  referendum  have  stayed  the  voyage 
of  the  Minnie  ilf.,  or  prevented  the  gross  abuse  of  magis- 
trates' power  in  the  Maedonald  by-election  ?  Would  it 
prevent  a  government  paying  four  thousand  six  hundred 
dollars  for  four  hundred  dollar  diaphones,  or  buying  only 
from  firms  on  the  patronage  list,  or  giving  its  friends  inside 
prices  or  information  on  townsites  or  timber  limits,  or  dis- 
missing a  collector  of  customs,  whose  offensive  partizanship 
consisted  of  a  mild  and  general  remark  that  people  with 
unsavory  political  reputation  should  not  run  for  parliament  ? 
Would  it  prevent  the  gift  of  judgeships  to  men  who  had 
proved  their  capacity  for  impartial  and  independent  decision 
by  always  voting  straight,  or  make  it  unnecessary  for  certain 
M.P.s  to  open  a  special  office  to  receive  applicants  for  jobs  ? 
I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  a  measure  is  to  be  rejected  simply 
because  it  is  not  a  cure-all.  What  cures  are  to  be  found 
or  are  being  found  for  this  dangerous  concentration  of 
patronage  which  makes  every  hamlet,  every  interest,  tri- 
butary to  the  political  capitals,  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
article  to  discuss.  This  only  may  be  safely  asserted  that, 
whatever  accompanying  changes  in  political  machinery  or 
in  public  policy  are  urged,  the  one  essential  safeguard  must 
lie  in  the  character  and  force  of  our  representatives  in  parlia- 
ment. Weaken  parliament's  power  to  pass  laws,  which 
possibly  the  electorate  may  exercise  as  well,  and  you  weaken 
its  capacity  to  do  the  many  tasks  which  the  general  electo- 
rate cannot  even  attempt.  Make  a  parliamentary  career 
less  a  prize  for  ambition,  and  the  men  who  will  fill  the 
seats  in  parliament  will  be  little  likely  to  make  a  stand 
against  this  corroding  menace  to  our  national  life. 

O.  D.  Skelton 
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'X'HE  history  of  representative  government  in  the  United 
*  States  is  lacking  in  the  venerable  traditions  of  the 
English  parliament.  From  the  very  beginning  of  its  pro- 
ceedings Congress  was  regarded  with  a  certain  degree  of 
suspicion  by  the  people  of  the  several  states.  It  succeeded 
to  the  place  and  to  many  of  the  powers  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment. It  was  a  distant  and  almost  absentee  government. 
The  unhmited  pretensions  of  the  English  parliament  had 
convinced  the  colonists  of  the  necessity  of  placing  consti- 
tutional limitations  upon  the  legislature  in  favour  of  indi- 
vidual rights.  It  was  feared  that  Congress  in  turn  might 
seek  to  magnify  its  powers,  and,  unless  restrained  by  express 
inhibitions,  might  develop  into  a  political  Moloch,  as  dan- 
gerous to  their  hard  won  liberties  and  independence  as  the 
English  parliament  itself. 

The  political  philosophy  of  the  time  reflected  these 
views  most  clearly.  The  leaders  of  the  revolution  had 
drunk  deep  of  the  political  principles  of  John  Locke  in  favour 
of  personal  liberty,  the  inviolability  of  property,  and  the 
right  of  revolution.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
voiced  the  new  gospel  of  individual  freedom.  In  place 
of  the  old  theory  of  parliamentary^  supremacy  there  was 
set  up  a  new  theory  of  popular  sovereignty.  This  is  the 
spirit  of  the  American  revolution.  Into  the  newly  framed 
State  constitutions  there  were  incorporated  elaborate  Bills 
of  Rights  designed  to  protect  the  inalienable  rights  of  the 
public  against  the  insidious  encroachments  of  wicked 
governments.  The  federal  constitution  was  made  to  con- 
form to  the  same  type.  To  Congress  was  delegated  but 
a  limited  range  of  powders.  In  the  eyes  of  foreign  states 
the  national  government  was  singularly  weak  in  influence 
and  prestige.     But,  fortunately  for  the  new  republic,  the 
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inherent  weakness  of  the  national  government  was  largely- 
offset  by  the  superior  ability  of  many  of  the  men  who  filled 
the  presidential  chair  or  occupied  seats  in  Congress. 

The  triumph  of  the  Western  democracy  under  Jackson 
tended  to  emphasize  still  further  the  doctrine  of  popular 
sovereignty  by  placing  the  balance  of  political  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  independent,  but  somewhat  narrow-minded, 
middle  class.  Following  close  upon  the  train  of  the  new 
regime  there  appeared  a  series  of  evils, — the  political  boss 
and  machine,  the  manipulation  of  party  caucuses  and  con- 
ventions, and  the  degradation  of  the  public  service  by  the 
spoils  system, — all  of  which  threatened  to  impair  the  con- 
fidence of  the  nation  in  the  purity  and  efficiency  of  the 
representative  system.  But  the  growing  spirit  of  disaffec- 
tion was  stifled  for  the  time  being  by  the  struggle  of  the 
North  and  South.  The  Civil  War  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  remarkable  industrial  and  commercial  activity.  The 
entire  face  of  the  country  was  changed.  A  social  and 
economic  revolution  was  under  way.  The  capitalistic  era 
was  ushered  in.  A  great,  landless  working  class  emerged 
out  of  the  revolution.  The  financial  interests  were  not 
unmindful  of  the  advantages  which  flow  from  the  possession 
of  power.  They  played  the  political  game  with  consummate 
skill  and  adroitness;  so  much  so  that  they  obtained  the 
same  predominant  influence  in  and  over  the  party  organiza- 
tions that  they  possessed  in  the  realm  of  finance. 

The  general  public  were  slow  to  appreciate  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  course  of  events.  But  when  they  at  last 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  an  economic  and  political  trans- 
formation was  taking  place  which  had  already  endangered 
their  economic  independence  and  was  threatening  the  further 
loss  of  their  political  freedom,  they  threw  themselves  ener- 
getically into  the  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
liberties.  The  moral  and  social  conscience  of  the  nation 
was  aroused  against  the  perversion  of  government  to  selfish 
ends.  The  whole  governmental  organization  fell  under 
suspicion.     The   State   legislatures   were   especially   singled 
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out  for  attack,  though  Congress  also  was  subjected  to  a 
great  deal  of  criticism.  The  public  hit  back  blindly  at  their 
despoilers.  As  the  legislatures  had  abused  their  powers, 
it  seemed  both  just  and  wise  that  their  powers  henceforth 
should  be  curtailed.  The  constitutions  of  the  states  were 
converted  into  veritable  codes.  In  many  states  the  legis- 
latures were  reduced  to  the  level  of  glorified  county  coun- 
cils. Their  sessions  were  curtailed,  their  procedure  pre- 
scribed, their  financial  powers  limited,  and  their  general 
competency  restricted  by  comprehensive  inhibitions  of 
special  legislation.  The  courts,  moreover,  were  endowed 
with  far-reaching  powers  of  safe-guarding  the  constitution. 
But  all  these  measures  failed  to  bring  about  the  desired 
reforms  in  the  government.  The  old  abuses  stiU  continued. 
The  reformers  found  themselves  thwarted  at  every  turn 
by  the  clever  manipulations  of  corrupt  politicians  and  by 
the  secret  influence  of  powerful  financial  interests.  The 
legislatures  were  as  weak,  incompetent,  and  corrupt  as 
ever.  So  notoriously  venal  were  the  legislatures  of  some 
states  that  none  was  so  mean  as  to  do  them  reverence. 
Public  service  was  no  longer  considered  an  honour,  but 
rather  a  stigma  of  reproach.  Many  of  the  reformers, 
especially  those  of  advanced  opinions,  became  convinced 
that  the  legislatures  were  hopelessly  corrupt.  Represen- 
tative government,  in  their  opinion,  had  proved  a  failure. 
In  place  thereof  they  proposed  to  set  up  the  direct  rule 
of  the  people  through  the  Initiative,  Referendum,  and 
Recall.  The  true  sovereignty  of  the  people  would  be  estab- 
lished upon  the  ruins  of  a  specious  democracy.  The  new 
movement  has  swept  with  great  rapidity  over  the  West 
and  the  Middle  West,  and  is  now  invading  the  more  con- 
servative East.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  unless  the 
legislatures  seriously  undertake  the  task  of  reforming  their 
procedure  and  improving  their  relations  to  the  public,  they 
will  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  Rump  of  the  Long  Parlia- 

naent  and  can  scarcely  hope  to  escape  the  fate  that  befell 

hat  discredited  body. 
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The  character  of  politics  is  determined  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  class  of  men  who  engage  in  political  life  and  by  the 
rules  under  which  the  game  is  played.  In  American  politics, 
as  in  sport,  there  is  an  inordinate  desire  to  win.  Success 
is  the  sun-god  of  the  American  public.  In  order  to  attain 
party  success  a  strong  political  organization  has  been  built 
up  under  the  direction  and  control  of  a  class  of  expert  poli- 
ticians. To  this  organization  there  has  been  entrusted  a 
large  measure  of  political  power.  The  party  boss  and  the 
political  machine  are  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of 
the  professionalization  of  politics. 

The  average  American  politician  is  not  a  man  of  social 
or  intellectual  distinction,  though  fortunately,  the  intellectual 
type  is  increasing  in  numbers.  He  is  usually  a  person  of 
humble  origin  or  a  representative  of  the  well-to-do  middle 
class,  who  has  worked  himself  up  from  the  ranks  of  the 
party  to  a  place  of  influence  and  power  by  reason  of  personal 
popularity  or  by  means  of  skilful  manipulation.  He  owes 
his  position  to  his  ability  as  a  political  organizer  and  his 
capacity  to  win  elections.  He  is,  almost  without  exception, 
an  able,  and,  according  to  the  ethics  of  the  profession,  also 
an  honest,  loyal-hearted  man.  But  he  can  never  afford 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  must  lead  his  party  to  victory 
on  pain  of  losing  his  position  as  a  political  leader.  And 
in  order  to  win,  he  is  sometimes  led,  or  even  forced,  to  resort 
to  doubtful  means  of  accomplishing  his  ends.  It  is  safe 
to  assert  that  the  ordinary  politician  does  not  regard  the 
manipulation  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  packing  of  a 
committee,  the  gerrymander  of  a  constituency,  or  the  abuse 
of  party  patronage,  as  essentially  reprehensible  acts  unworthy 
of  a  great  political  party.  With  him  all  such  devices  are 
merely  tricks  of  the  game,  which  either  party  is  at  liberty 
to  play  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  To  work  them  suc- 
cessfully is  an  evidence  of  superior  skill  and  not  a  mark 
of  dishonour.  The  most  serious  penalty  attached  for  such 
sharp  practices  is  the  certainty  of  retaliation  when  the 
opposition  in  turn  comes  into  power.  In  brief,  each  poli- 
tical party  feels  justified  in  dishing  its  opponents. 
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The  prevalence  of  this  practice  brings  out  clearly  one 
of  the  inherent  defects  of  the  American  system  of  government. 
No  effective  legal  or  constitutional  machinery  has  been 
devised  to  check  the  abuses  of  partizanship  within  the  law. 
The  judiciary,  it  is  true,  can  nuUify  aU  illegal  acts  of  the 
government,  but  they  have  little  or  no  control  over  pariia- 
mentary  procedure  or  political  campaigning.  The  framers 
of  the  constitution  were  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  the 
elaborate  system  of  checks  and  balances  which  they  incor- 
porated into  the  organic  law  would  suffice  to  prevent  not 
only  the  legal  abuse  of  powers  by  the  various  organs  of  the 
State,  but  also  the  less  obvious  but  more  insidious  evils  of 
extreme  partizanship.  That  system  has  undoubtedly 
defeated  much  hasty  and  iU-considered  legislation  on  the 
part  of  an  arbitrary  and  high-handed  majority  in  Congress, 
but  it  has  failed  to  protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  a  min- 
ority against  the  excesses  of  a  victorious  party  which  has 
gained  control  over  the  whole  governmental  organization. 
The  rules  of  the  House,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  the  Senate, 
have  been  poweriess  to  secure  to  the  defeated  party  a  proper 
share  in  the  determination  of  matters  of  State.  In  truth, 
the  American  system  of  government  has  failed  to  provide 
for  a  constitutional  referee  or  referees  to  enforce  the  rules 
of  the  political  game  and  to  guarantee  fair  play  as  between 
the  contending  parties. 

A  few  illustrations  will  serve  to  make  the  matter  clear. 
Take,  for  example,  the  organization  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Over  the  deliberations  of  this  body,  presides 
the  Speaker.  Nominally  he  is  selected  by  the  House,  but, 
in  reality,  is  chosen  by  a  caucus  of  the  dominant  party. 
The  qualifications  for  the  office  are  not,  primarily,  dignity, 
urbanity,  and  impartiality,  as  is  the  case  with  the  English 
Speaker,  but  rather  the  gifts  and  arts  of  a  successful  poli- 
tician. He  must  be  something  more  than  a  master  of  parlia- 
mentary rules  and  practice;  he  must  be  an  influential  member 
of  the  party  and  support  all  party  measures.  His  election 
to  the  Speakership  carries  with  it  the  practical  leadership 
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of  the  party  in  the  House.  The  Speaker  occupies  a  dual 
position;  he  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  House  and  its 
representative  on  all  formal  occasions;  and  he  is  also  a 
leader  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  chamber.  In  his  former 
capacity  he  performs  the  same  functions  as  the  EngUsh 
Speaker;  in  the  latter  he  assumes  to  play  the  part,  though 
rather  imperfectly,  of  the  leader  of  the  government  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Of  these  two  roles,  the  latter  has  in 
course  of  time  become  the  more  important.  The  gradual 
transformation  of  the  Speaker  from  an  impartial  presiding 
officer  into  a  party  leader  has  been  partly  due  to  the  internal 
disorganization  of  the  House  consequent  upon  the  plethora 
of  legislation  and  the  multiplicity  of  committees,  and  partly 
also  to  the  strict  application  of  the  principle  of  the  separation 
of  powers,  which  has  shut  off  the  Executive  from  Congress 
and  prevented  the  President  and  members  of  the  Cabinet 
from  assuming  that  ascendency  in  and  over  the  deliberations 
of  the  House  which  their  superior  ability,  expert  knowledge, 
and  official  position  would  naturally  command  for  them, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  ministry  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Political  necessity  demanded  party  leadership.  The 
authority  of  the  Speaker  was  called  into  requisition  to  save 
the  House  from  falling  into  a  state  of  chronic  anarchy. 
Upon  the  Speaker  was  thrown  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  leading  the  House  and  putting  through  the  party 
programme. 

But  a  more  unfortunate  choice  of  leaders  could  scarcely 
have  been  made.  The  functions  of  Speaker  as  presiding 
officer  and  of  party  leader  are  absolutely  incompatible. 
As  chairman  of  the  House,  the  Speaker  should  be  a  fair- 
minded  parliamentary  referee;  as  party  leader  he  is  captain 
of  one  of  the  rival  teams.  The  combination  of  these  two 
offices  violates  every  canon  of  justice  and  equity.  Accord- 
ing to  equitable  principles,  a  suitor  may  not  be  a  judge  in 
his  own  case.  But  this  sound  principle  finds  little  recogni- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  the  Speaker  or  in  the  procedure  of 
the  House.    The  two  conflicting  personalities  of  the  Speaker, 
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the  judicial  and  the  partizan,  have  long  been  warring  against 
one  another  for  possession  of  his  soul.  Out  of  the  struggle 
the  partizan  personality  of  Mr.  Hyde  has  emerged  victorious. 
As  leader  of  the  party  the  Speaker  is  responsible  for  the 
parliamentan^  tactics  of  the  session,  for  the  maintenance 
of  party  discipline,  and  for  the  passage  of  the  legislative 
programme  of  the  party.  He  is  expected  to  outgeneral, 
and,  if  possible,  to  overthrow  the  forces  of  the  opposition. 
His  influence  in  the  House  and  prominence  in  the  counsels 
of  the  party  depend  upon  his  success  as  a  party  leader.  A 
commanding  Speaker,  such  as  Reed  or  Cannon,  is  scarcely 
less  powerful  than  the  President  himself;  indeed,  in  respect 
to  legislation  he  is  much  more  influential.  In  many  cases 
he  can  defeat  or  checkmate  the  pohcy  of  the  Executive. 
It  is  this  power  of  controlling  the  course  of  legislation  which 
has  enabled  the  Speaker  to  win  and  maintain  his  personal 
ascendency  in  the  House.  The  successive  leaders  of  the 
Repubhcan  and  Democratic  parties  have  seized  upon  the 
chair  of  the  Speaker  and  enthroned  themselves  in  power 
as  dictators  of  the  House.  The  arbitrary  power  of  the 
Speaker  has  well  earned  for  him  the  title  of  Czar.  His 
political  opponents  lie  helpless  before  him,  so  long  as  he 
can  command  the  faithful  support  of  his  feUow  partizans. 
The  onl}'  danger  to  his  rule  comes  from  within:  in  the  possi- 
bihty  of  revolt  or  internal  dissensions  in  the  party.  But 
ordinarily  he  rules  the  House  with  a  rod  of  iron.  He  sys- 
tematically uses,  and  is  expected  to  use,  his  office  for 
personal  and  partizan  purposes.  His  conduct  is  openly 
and  flagrantly  partizan.  He  promotes  the  bills  of  his  friends, 
decides  doubtful  points  of  order  in  favour  of  his  party, 
recognizes  those  only  whom  he  ■^•ishes  to  speak,  and  votes 
and  speaks  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  occasion  demands 
it.    Defeat  and  closure  are  the  fat«  of  the  opposition. 

Formerly  the  whole  organization  of  the  House  was 
designed  to  strengthen  and  assure  the  authority  of  the 
Speaker.  His  control  over  the  committees  was  scarcely 
less  effective  than  over  the  House.     He  selected  the  members 
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of  all  the  committees  and  named  the  chairman  of  each. 
Through  his  power  of  appointment  he  was  able  to  reward 
the  fidelity  of  his  friends,  promote  the  discipline  of  his  party, 
and  penalize  the  presumptuous  activity  of  his  enemies.  He 
was  in  a  position  to  make  or  unmake  the  reputation  of  any 
member  of  the  House.  His  influence  on  legislation  was 
equally  in  evidence.  He  could  settle  the  fate  of  many  a 
bill  by  referring  it  to  a  favourable  or  adverse  committee, 
according  to  his  own  secret  will.  As  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  he  determined,  to  a  large  degree,  the  order 
of  business  in  the  House,  and,  what  was  even  more  impor- 
tant, what  bills  should  receive  parliamentary  consideration. 
During  the  closing  days  of  a  session,  when  business  was 
congested,  his  authority  was  almost  absolute  and  unrestrained. 
The  recent  revision  of  the  procedure  of  the  House  has 
considerably  impaired  the  autocracy  of  the  Speaker.  First, 
and  most  important  of  all,  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
been  revolutionized:  the  Speaker  has  been  removed  from 
the  committee,  its  membership  has  been  enlarged,  and  the 
House  itself  has  assumed  the  duty  of  choosing  its  members. 
Since  the  victory  of  the  Democrats  in  the  last  election  to 
the  House,  the  powers  of  the  Speaker  have  been  further 
curtailed.  The  selection  of  the  various  committees  of  the 
House  is  now  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees, the  members  of  which  are  chosen  by  the  House. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  withdraw  the  Speaker  from 
the  centre  of  the  parliamentary  arena  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
as  floor  leader  of  the  party  in  the  House.  It  would  be  a 
mistake,  however,  to  believe  that  the  Speaker  has  been 
reduced  to  the  position  of  a  mere  presiding  officer.  He 
is  still  a  party  leader,  and  as  such  takes  an  active  part  in 
political  matters  outside  the  House  as  well  as  within.  He 
is  an  influential,  perhaps  the  most  influential,  member  of 
the  party  caucus.  Inside  the  House,  he  exercises  a  power 
and  influence  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  that  of  the  floor 
leader.    He  may  still  leave  the  chair  if  he  sees  fit  and  engage 
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in  a  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  He  continues  to  direct 
the  course  of  congressional  business  from  the  chair,  and 
actively  assists,  as  formerly,  in  putting  through  the  party 
programme  for  the  session.  His  ofi&ce  is  still  used  for  the 
discomfiture  of  his  political  opponents.  Outside  the  House, 
he  ranks  high  in  the  counsels  of  the  party  and  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public.  In  fact,  there  is  no  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  nation  to  which  he  may  not  justly  aspire  by  reason 
of  faithful  service  and  public  distinction. 

Although  the  Speaker  has  been  robbed  of  much  of  his 
autocratic  power,  the  position  of  the  minority  party  in  the 
House  has  been  bettered  but  little,  if  any,  by  the  recent 
changes.  There  has  been  a  change  of  masters  but  not  of 
political  principles  or  practices.  The  powers  of  the  Speaker 
as  a  party  leader  have  been  put  into  commission.  They  have 
been  assumed  by  the  caucus  or  delegated  by  it  to  a  steering 
committee.  The  caucus  determines  the  policy  of  the  party 
and  arranges  in  advance  the  course  of  legislation.  The 
Committee  on  Committees  finds  places  for  faithful  party 
henchmen  on  all  important  committees.  The  floor  leader 
of  the  party  then  proceeds,  with  the  able  cooperation  of  the 
Speaker,  to  railroad  through  the  House  the  various  party 
measures,  according  to  the  most  approved  partisan  methods. 
So  far  as  the  minority  are  concerned,  the  old  principles  of 
despotism  stiU  reign  supreme.  The  tyranny  of  an  oligarchy 
has  been  substituted  for  the  despotism  of  a  Czar;  that  is 
all.  The  minority  are  still  ground  down  under  the  heels 
of  the  majority.  They  cry  out  against  the  abuses  of  con- 
gressional procedure,  but  their  protests  are  as  unheeded 
as  of  yore,  ''The  right  of  the  minority,"  declared  the  late 
Speaker  Reed,  '4s  to  draw  its  salary,  and  its  function  is 
to  make  a  quorum."  And  notwithstanding  the  bitter 
plaints  of  members,  the  changes  in  party  ascendency  and 
the  modification  in  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  rights  of  the 
minority  have  not  extended  much  beyond  the  limits  so 
aptly  described  by  the  late  statesman  from  Maine. 
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In  truth,  the  House  of  Representatives  has  ceased 
to  be  a  dehberative  body.  It  is  no  longer  the  high  court 
of  the  nation  in  which  all  private  grievances  may  be  voiced 
and  all  public  questions  be  fairly  discussed.  In  place  of 
an  open  parliament,  there  has  been  set  up  the  decision  of 
a  pledge-bound  caucus,  the  ruling  of  a  partisan  speaker, 
and  the  manipulation  of  secret  committees.  Representative 
government,  according  to  English  forms  and  principles,  has 
practically  disappeared  from  the  lower  chamber.  Seldom, 
if  ever,  does  the  House  now  attempt  to  decide  any  great 
issue  in  open  assembly  after  free  and  unlimited  debate. 
Government  by  caucus  and  committee  is  the  practice. 

The    organization    and    procedure    of   the    committees 
are  characterized  by  the  same  arbitrary  partizanship.    The 
chairmen  of  the  several  committees  are  carefully  selected 
from  among  the  leading  members  of  the  dominant  party. 
Within  the  committee,  the  chairman  seeks  to  exercise  an 
authority  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Speaker  over 
the  House.     He  is  distinctly  a  party  man,  and  uses  his 
position  for  party  purposes.    All  the  important  conmiittees 
are    judiciously    packed    with    faithful    party    men.    The 
minority  are  given  representation  on  all  conmiittees,  but 
are  afforded  but  little  opportunity  of  determining  the  course 
of   legislation.     Measures    favoured    by    the    majority    are 
reported  to  the  House  in  due  course,  whereas  the  bills  of 
the  minority  are  either  killed  in  committee  or  adversely 
reported.     The  minority  in  a  committee  are  in  an  even 
more  helpless  position  than  in  the  House,  since  thay  have 
no  opportunity  of  giving  pubUcity  to  their  opinions.    The 
meetings  of  the  committee  are  in  most  cases  secret.     Seldom 
is  the  public  fully  informed  as  to  the  deliberations  of  these 
quiet   conclaves.     For   the  most  part,   the  outside   public 
is  dependent  for  its  faulty  information  on  vague  rumours 
or  the  indiscretion  of  some  indignant  or  loquacious  member. 
The  privacy  of  the  committees  has  almost  destroyed  the 
principle  of  the  responsibility  of  a  representative  to  his 
constituents.    Under  these  circumstances  it  is  little  wonder 
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that  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  representative 
government  is  a  failure.  Secrecy  has  bred  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  public, — a  suspicion  which  only  the  fuU  publicity 
of  parliamentary  procedure  can  effectively  remove. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  respect  to  the  organization  and 
procedure  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  government 
that  the  absence  of  a  constitutional  umpire  results  in  the 
abuse  of  political  powers.  The  Executive  is  subject  equally 
to  the  same  perverse  influences. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  intended  to  make  of 
the  President  a  great  commanding  figure  above  the  turmoil 
of  party  politics,  a  worthy  representative  of  the  whole  nation. 
But  this  design  was  soon  defeated  by  the  bitterness  of  the 
partizan  struggles  which  attended  the  early  years  of  the 
repubUc.  The  presidency  became  the  grand  prize  of  aspir- 
ing political  leaders.  The  constitution  had  entrusted  the 
most  extensive  powers  to  the  President,  far  exceeding  those 
possessed  by  any  constitutional  monarch,  and  the  political 
leaders  of  the  day  were  not  slow  to  perceive  the  paramount 
importance  of  securing  control  of  the  administration.  The 
introduction  of  the  spoils  system  marked  the  transformation 
of  the  President  from  a  national  representative  into  a  party 
leader.  The  system  of  national  conventions,  the  principle 
of  popular  election,  the  nationalization  of  party  organiza- 
tions, the  growth  of  political  patronage,  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  ofl&ces,  have  all  combined  to  develop  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  President  within  the  party.  Only  in  respect 
to  foreign  affairs  has  the  President  maintained  the  former 
tradition  of  a  national  Executive.  In  domestic  affairs, 
save  in  the  matter  of  social  relations,  the  tradition  has  long 
since  fallen  into  abeyance.  By  the  public  at  large  the  Pre- 
sident is  regarded  as  essentially  a  party  oflcicer  and  a  party 
eader.  A  protest  against  the  growing  practice  of  presi- 
dential campaigning  is  sometimes  raised  by  a  Mugwump, 
m  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  the 
)ffice,  but  the  protest  meets  with  but  a  feeble  response  on 
he  part  of  the  pubUc.    Even  the  recent  exchange  of  Billings- 
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gate  compliments  between  rival  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency appears  to  have  occasioned  more  amusement  than 
humiliation  to  the  nation  at  large.  The  electorate  have 
come  to  recognize  that  the  exigencies  of  party  politics  force 
the  President,  whether  willingly  or  unwillingly,  into  the 
political  arena  in  defence  of  his  administration.  The  primal 
law  of  self-preservation  is  perhaps  stronger  among  poli- 
ticians than  in  any  other  class  of  the  community. 

The  position  of  the  President  is,  in  fact,  both  difficult 
and  dangerous,  difficult  in  so  far  as  he  endeavours  to  main- 
tain a  strictly  national  character  in  the  face  of  adverse 
party  influences,  and  dangerous  in  so  far  as  he  treats  his 
high  office  as  a  mere  agency  for  promoting  partizan  ends 
and  distributing  liberal  patronage.     There  is  in  the  presi- 
dential office  much  the  same  incompatibility  of  functions 
as  in  the  chair  of  the  Speaker.     There  is  the  same  tendency, 
amounting  almost  to  a  necessity,  for  the  President  to  sub- 
ordinate the  high  duties  of  his  office  as  chief  executive  of 
the  nation  to  insistent  demands  of  party  policy.     He  is 
oftentimes  tempted  to  forget  that  he  is  the  representative 
of  all  the  people,  and  not  of  one  political  faction  only.    He 
is  prone  to  act  as  a  mere  politician,  and  can  scarcely  be 
blamed  for  so  acting  since  he  is  treated  as  such.    As  a  party 
leader  he  is  frequently  called  upon  to  resort  to  devious 
devices  which,  as  an  independent  and  high-minded  President, 
he  would  not  think  of  countenancing.    As  President  of  the 
United  States  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully observed,  but  as  a  skilful  politician  he  may  find  it 
to  his  interest  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  law  in  some 
cases  in  favour  of  his  political  friends  and  supporters.    It 
should  be  his  aim  as  chief  executive  to  afford  to  the  electorate 
the  fullest  opportunity  of  expressing  a  free  and  independent 
judgement  upon  the  course  of  political  events,  but  as  a  party 
leader  he  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  shut  his  eyes  to, 
if   not   openly   approve,    the   gerrymandering   of   constitu- 
encies,  the   abuse   of   political   patronage,   the   packing  of 
national    conventions,    the    manipulation    of    presidential 
primaries,    the    levying    of    campaign    contributions    upon 
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protected  and  corporate  interests,  and  many  other  insidious 

irtifices  for  defeating  the  public  will  and  corrupting  the 

purity   of   the   poUtical   institutions   of   the   country.     He 

is  constantly  in  a  strait  betwixt  public  duty  and  party 

loyalty.      And,    unfortunately    for    the    American    people, 

[lis  freedom  of  choice  is  not  subject  to  that  high  restraining 

influence  which,  under  the  cabinet  system  of  government, 

is  exercisable  by  an  impartial  constitutional  ruler  such  as 

the   King   in   England,    the   President   in    France,    or   the 

Grovernor-General   in   the   British   Colonies.     The   King   is 

'he  public  censor  to  whom  the  Prime  Minister  must  submit 

:he  policy  and  the  acts  of  the  administration.     But  in  the 

United  States  there  is  no  constitutional  censor,  no  titular 

•epresentative  of  the  national  conscience.    The  President 

s  made  a  judge  over  his  own  acts.     He  is  his  own  father 

!onfessor.     During  his  term  of  office  he  is  practically  in- 

lependent  of  Congress  and  the  electorate  aUke.     Politically 

le  is  responsible  only  to  his  own  party  for  the   conduct 

i  the  administration.      To  the  nation  at  large  he  owes 

nly  a  moral  obligation  which  the  electorate  have  no  effective 

leans  of  enforcing  during  his  term  of  office,  however  effec- 

ive  that  obligation  may  be  made  on  election  day. 

In  final  analysis,  the  poUtical  Uberty  of  the  nation  de- 
ends,  not  upon  constitutional  guarantees  of  legal  rights, 
ut  upon  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  electorate, 
hould  the  moral  fibre  of  the  American  people  ever  become 
eakened,  it  would  be  easy  for  the  presidency  to  develop, 
ader  a  strong-wiUed  ruler,  into  an  autocracy,  or,  under  a 
eak  and  corrupt  Executive,  to  degenerate  into  a  mere 
]irty  appanage.  Such  a  President  would  be  Httle  better 
iian  a  Roman  emperor  of  the  green  or  blue  faction. 

Both,  then,  in  respect  to  the  organization  of  the  Execu- 
tve  and  the  procedure  of  the  popular  chamber,  do  we  find 
i  fundamental  difference  in  the  character  of  the  EngUsh 
iid  American  constitutions.  In  the  English  constitution, 
I)  legal  provisions  can  be  found  to  protect  the  civil  and 
rligious  rights  of  the  citizen  against  the  arbitrary  action 
^  parUament.    On  the  other  hand,  a  system  of  constitutional 
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conventions  has  been  developed  by  which  the  political 
liberties  of  the  nation  are  protected  against  the  possible 
abuse  of  powers  on  the  part  of  a  dominant  faction.  But 
the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  United  States.  The  American 
constitution  contains  the  most  elaborate  guarantees  of  the 
civil  and  political  rights  of  American  citizens  against  any 
possible  violation  on  the  part  of  Congress  or  the  Executive, 
but  it  signally  fails  to  afford  any  adequate  protection 
against  the  still  greater  danger  of  the  political  abuse  of 
powers  by  self-seeking  politicians  within  the  terms  of  the 
constitution.  In  short,  the  American  constitution  has  aimed 
at  the  protection  of  the  legal  rights  of  citizens;  the  English, 
at  the  preservation  of  political  liberties.  If  the  political 
liberties  of  British  subjects  are  once  assured  in  practice, 
the  English  believe  that  the  maintenance  of  their  legal 
rights  will  ensue  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  rights  of  person 
and  property  under  this  system  rest,  however,  not  upon 
the  basis  of  constitutional  limitations  as  to  due  process  of 
law  or  the  impairment  of  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  but 
upon  the  more  solid  foundation  of  national  justice  and  an 
enlightened  public  opinion.  So  far  as  the  actual  operations 
of  government  are  concerned,  the  people  of  England  seem 
to  securte  much  more  satisfactory  results  from  their  simple 
constitution  than  their  American  kinsmen  from  their  much 
more  elaborate  instrument  of  government. 

The  question  then  arises,  cannot  some  means  be  devised 
to  correct  this  manifest  defect  in  the  American  constitution? 
So  far  as  the  abuse  of  power  in  the  legislature  is  concerned, 
the  difficulty  could  be  solved  by  a  simple  change  in  the 
practice  of  the  House,  by  which  the  Speaker  would  be 
divested  of  his  political  functions  and  restored  to  his  former 
position  of  an  impartial  presiding  officer.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful,  however,  if  the  Speaker  would  voluntarily  sur- 
render his  present  powers;  and  it  is  even  more  unlikely  that 
the  majority  would  of  their  own  free  will  initiate  a  change 
in  the  rules  of  the  House  by  which  they  would  lose  the  special 
advantages  of  controlling  the  business  of  the  country  from 
the  Speaker's  desk.     Such  a  modification  of  congressional 
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procedure  will  only  take  place  as  a  result  of  strong  public 
feeling.  The  recent  proposal  of  President  Taft  to  permit 
members  of  the  Cabinet  to  speak  in  Congress  will,  if  adopted, 
undoubtedly  affect  somewhat  adversely  the  poHtical  powers 
of  the  Speaker,  by  throwing  some  of  the  responsibiUty  for 
initiating  and  passing  legislation  upon  the  Executive.  But 
so  long  as  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  powers  prevails, 
ultimate  responsibihty  for  legislation  must  rest  with  the 
Speaker  or  such  other  leader  as  the  House  may  select. 

The  problem  in  the  case  of  the  Executive  is  much  more 
serious.  The  EngUsh  principle  of  a  royal  referee  is  mani- 
festly incompatible  with  American  institutions.  The 
theory  of  the  separation  of  powers  bars  the  way  to  any  effec- 
tive control  by  Congress  over  the  Executive  in  matters  of 
administration.  The  constitution  is  silent;  Congress  is 
helpless.  The  democracy  of  the  country  must  itself  provide 
the  means  of  checking  the  malevolent  humours  of  a  partizan 
President.  WiU  it  be  equal  to  this  task,  as  it  has  been  to 
the  many  serious  problems  of  the  past  ? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  democracy  of  the  United 
States,  as  compared  with  that  of  England,  is  singularly  weak 
and  inefficient  during  the  term  of  the  President.  The 
personal  guarantees  of  the  federal  and  state  constitutions 
have  lulled  the  American  pubUc  into  a  state  of  false  security. 
The  electors  give  themselves  over  to  business  or  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure.  From  time  to  time  they  are  suddenly  aroused 
from  political  sleep  by  the  incompetence  and  corruption 
in  high  places  which  is  revealed  before  their  eyes.  "\Mien 
the  day  of  election  draws  near  they  rise  in  righteous  indigna- 
tion and  smite  the  Phihstines  who  have  been  despoiling 
the  land.  The  verdict  of  the  poUs  is  decisive  for  the  time 
being.  But  the  fear  of  the  electorate  is  soon  forgotten 
by  the  arrant  poUtician.  The  old  abuses  soon  creep  back 
into  the  administration.  The  pubUc  is  deceived  once  more. 
Much  of  the  suspicion  which  the  people  entertain  of  the 
Executive  and  legislature  is  undoubtedly  due  to  this  general 
feeUng  of  helplessness  in  the  face  of  such  recurrent  political 
conditions.    The  government  of  the  country  has  apparently 
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passed  out  of  their  hands  into  the  control  of  a  political 
machine.  They  must  feebly  or  fretfully  stand  aside  and 
witness  their  own  undoing.  What  is  required  is,  not  only 
a  permanent  awaking  of  the  political  consciousness  of  the 
nation,  but  also  some  political  machinery  by  which  the 
force  of  public  opinion  may  be  made  effective  between 
elections  as  well  as  on  polling  day.  Such  an  instrumen- 
tality may  possibly  be  found  in  the  Referendum  and  the 
Recall.  With  these  powerful  weapons  in  their  hands  the  new 
democracy  can  stand  guard  over  their  own  political  liberties 
and  prevent  any  invasion  of  their  rights  or  abuse  of  powers 
on  the  part  of  their  agents.  The  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lature and  the  conduct  of  the  Executive  will  be  subject 
to  careful  scrutiny  at  all  times.  The  nation  itself  will 
attempt  to  referee  the  game  between  the  political  parties. 

But  whether  the  principle  of  popular  constitutional 
review  will  ever  prove  as  successful  in  practice  as  the  English 
constitutional  system,  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  spec- 
tators on  the  side  lines  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  as 
impartial  in  their  judgement  or  as  familiar  with  the  rules 
of  the  game  as  the  official  umpire  on  the  field.  Too  often 
the  bleachers  will  be  found  to  be  bitterly  partizan  in  their 
attitude  and  most  intolerant  of  the  rights  of  the  weaker 
or  opposing  team.  Unfortunately  the  temper  of  the  elec- 
torate partakes  too  largely  of  the  spirit  of  the  bleachers. 
The  democracy  of  America  is  often  fretful  and  intemperate 
in  its  political  activities.  It  has  not  yet  acquired  the  habit 
of  liberality  of  judgement  and  strong  self-control.  It  is 
apt  to  be  intolerant  of  the  opinions  of  the  minority. 

The  task  of  popular  arbitrament  is  rendered  all  the  more 
difiicult  by  reason  of  the  multiplicity  of  elections.  The 
public  are  becoming  satiated  with  politics.  Through  sheer 
weariness  they  are  assuming  an  attitude  of  passive  resist- 
ance, and  in  increasing  numbers  refuse  to  be  led  or  driven  to 
the  polls.  Notwithstanding  the  spectacular  character  of  the 
recent  presidential  contest,  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  voters 
bothered  to  go  to  the  polls  than  in  the  prosaic  election  of 
1908.    The  same  tendency  has  been  revealed  in  the  primary 
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and  state  elections.  Even  in  the  West,  in  the  recent  referenda 
in  Oregon  and  Washington,  some  of  the  most  important  con- 
stitutional measures  were  adopted  by  a  small  minority  of  the 
electorate.  Democracy  appears  to  have  overrun  itself.  The 
indifference  of  the  public  threatens  to  defeat  the  very  pur- 
pose of  the  reformers  in  seeking  to  set  up  the  direct  rule  of 
the  people. 

But,  however  uncertain  the  outcome,  the  experiment  of 
entrusting  the  people  with  political  power  is  well  worth  tr>"ing. 
It  will  put  the  democracy  of  the  country"  to  the  severest 
test.  It  will  impose  on  the  electorate  a  heavier  public 
burden  than  has  been  assumed  by  the  democracy  of  any 
other  countr>^  It  will  demand  of  the  nation  a  higher  moral 
character  and  poUtical  capacity  than  was  to  be  found  in 
Athens  in  her  palmiest  days.  It  will  determine  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  the  principle  of  pure  democracy. 

It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  the  experiment  is  now 
being  tested  on  a  small  scale  in  some  of  the  progressive 
Western  States.  Thus  far  the  results  have  been  generally 
encouraging;  pohtics  have  been  purified,  a  higher  class  of 
men  have  been  drawn  into  the  service  of  the  State,  and  many 
legislative  and  administrative  reforms  have  been  brought 
about.  But  some  dangerous  tendencies  are  already  in 
e\'idence.  The  so-called  progressives  have  not  hesitated 
in  many  cases  to  employ  the  same  imscrupulous  methods 
as  were  used  by  the  old  machine.  Justice  has  been  perverted 
to  obtain  party  ends.  The  ultimate  outcome  is  still  in 
doubt.  Unless  the  new  democracy  can  free  itself  from  the 
harmful  traditions  of  the  old  party  organizations  and 
develop  in  the  electorate  an  independent  and  judicial  habit 
of  mind,  the  last  state  of  the  countr^^  maj^  be  worse  than 
the  present.  If,  however,  the  experiment  proves  the  success 
which  its  Western  supporters  maintain,  it  can  then  be  applied 
with  greater  assurance  to  the  more  difficult  and  complex 
organization   of   the   federal   government. 

C.  D.  Allin 


THE  FARM  LABOUR  PROBLEM 

TTHERE  is  no  other  problem  before  the  Canadian  farmer 
•■■  of  such  magnitude  as  that  of  farm  labour.  It  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  land  values,  affects  crop  production,  makes 
farming  operations  difficult,  hampers  rural  improvement, 
drives  the  young  people  from  the  land,  destroys  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  farming  community,  limits  the  resources  of  na- 
tional wealth,  and  increases  the  cost  of  food  supplies.  The 
scarcity  of  farm  help  has  produced  an  economic  crisis  in  the 
history  of  Canadian  agriculture.  With  each  recurring  season 
conditions  seem  to  be  getting  worse.  While,  from  time  to 
time,  more  land  is  brought  under  cultivation,  the  proportion 
of  the  population  devoted  to  the  production  of  food  supplies 
steadily  declines.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  in  the  older  settled  districts  of  this  country  the  incom- 
petent, costly  and  meagre  farm  help  is  the  direct  cause  of 
large  and  increasing  areas  being  removed  from  profitable 
cultivation.  In  far  too  many  instances  the  management  of 
the  average  farm  is  travelling  in  a  vicious  circle. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  Canada  is  a  country  which 
possesses  almost  inexhaustible  agricultural  resources.  Nature 
has  through  countless  ages  stored  in  the  soil  plant  food  of 
almost  infinite  commercial  value.  There  is  arable  and  pasture 
land  enough  in  Canada,  if  it  were  under  intensive  cultivation, 
to  produce  abundance  of  food  for  all  the  millions  of  people 
who  dwell  under  the  British  flag.  If  this  be  true,  or  only  in 
a  measure  true,  there  seems  to  be  no  fundamental  reason  for 
a  shortage  of  food  supplies;  and  yet  the  tendency  of  the 
cost  of  living  is  upward,  ever  upward. 

It  is  true  that  only  a  portion  of  the  available  arable  land 
in  this  country  is  occupied,  while  there  are  numerous  and 
formidable  obstructions  stopping  the  flow  of  the  tide  of 
distribution;  but  there  must  be  production  before  there  can 
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be  distribution.  It  is  in  this  latter  respect  that  the  country 
is  largely  at  fault.  Intensive  systems  of  cultivation  are  not 
the  rule  and  practice  of  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  farming 
community.  The  systems  of  soil  management  and  culti- 
vation that  prevail  are,  in  the  aggregate,  the  very  antithesis 
of  intensive  farming,  while  the  crops  secured  from  a  given 
area  are  correspondingly  poor  in  quality  and  small  in  quantity. 
The  reason  for  this  condition,  which  unfortunately  is  general 
throughout  the  country,  is  not  so  much  the  ignorance  of 
modem  scientific  teaching,  or  the  lack  of  business  acumen 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  as  it  is  the  unreliable  character 
and  meagreness  of  farm  help.  A  cultivator  of  the  soil  who 
would  reduce  his  work  to  an  intensive  or  even  semi-intensive 
system  under  existing  conditions  must  have  surplus  capital 
and  rare  courage. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Grisdale,  Director  of  the  Dominion  Experi- 
mental Farms,  writes:  "The  average  Canadian  farmer  spent 
in  1912  about  $10.50  per  acre  in  wages  on  his  farm.  He  reaped 
crops  to  the  value  of  $16.50  per  acre;  leaving  a  profit  of  $6.50 
per  acre.  Compare  with  this  the  balance  of  profit  secured 
at  the  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa.  With  no  special 
advantage  of  soil  or  climate,  and  using  no  fertilizers  except 
barnyard  manure  produced  on  the  farm,  a  net  profit  of  $33.70 
per  acre — which  is  five  times  the  profit  of  the  average  farmer, 
was  secured.  With  a  net  expenditure  of  $11.77  per  acre  on 
cultural  operations  in  a  scientific  and  thorough  manner,  the 
crops  produced  averaged  a  net  return  of  $45.77  per  acre." 

In  the  course  of  his  address  on  ''Improving  Canadian 
Agriculture,"  as  published  in  the  Third  Annual  Report  of 
the  Commission  of  Conservation,  1912,  Dr.  James  W.  Rob- 
ertson said:  "The  field  crops  in  Canada  last  year  had  a 
value,  at  the  places  of  production,  of  $565,000,000.  This 
amount  could  be  doubled  in  ten  years  if  all  the  farmers  would 
adopt  and  follow  the  systems  and  methods  that  were  followed 
on  the  best  10  per  cent,  of  the  1,212  farms  examined  for  the 
Commission  of  Conservation."  Dr.  Robertson  credits  Dr. 
C.  C.  James  with  the  statement  that "  Ontario  has  entered  upon 
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a  great  upward  movement  in  its  agriculture."  Dr.  Robertson 
adds  that,  ''If  they  can  have  the  work  they  are  already 
carrying  on  extended,  the  crops  of  Ontario  will  be  doubled 
in  value  in  ten  years."  In  1911  the  field  crops  of  Ontario 
were  worth  $193,000,000.  If  the  field  crops  are  doubled,  it 
would  mean  an  increase  of  about  $1,100  in  the  revenue  from 
this  source  for  each  farm. 

There  are  a  few  other  facts  in  this  connexion  which  may 
be  taken  from  the  1912  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Con- 
servation, for  example:  ''The  yield  of  the  crops  per  acre  in 
Canada  on  the  whole  is  not  satisfactory."  "In  Nova  Scotia 
only  8  per  cent  of  the  farmers  followed  any  systematic  rota- 
tion of  crops;  in  Prince  Edward  Island  4  per  cent,  on  a  small 
part  of  the  farm;  in  New  Brunswick  13  per  cent.;  in  Quebec 
only  4  per  cent,  and  in  Ontario  53  per  cent."  "In  the  Pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia  49  per  cent,  of  the  farmers,  whose  farms 
were  examined,  report  larger  yields  than  they  had  ten  years 
ago.  From  Prince  Edward  Island  51  per  cent,  report  increases 
dating  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  ago.  In  New  Brunswick 
24  per  cent,  report  an  increase,  and  12  per  cent,  a 
decrease.  In  Quebec  39  per  cent,  report  an  increase,  and  4 
per  cent,  a  decrease.  In  Ontario,  in  good  sections,  24 
per  cent,  report  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  their  crops  as 
compared  with  ten  years  ago.  Only  4  per  cent,  of  those  ex- 
amined report  a  decrease.  In  Manitoba  not  one  farmer 
reports  an  increase  in  the  yield  per  acre  and  46  per  cent, 
report  an  actual  decrease.  The  decrease  of  yield  per  acre  in 
that  province  must  be  concurrent  with  exhaustion  of  fertility." 
"Carelessness,  neglect,  and  general  shiftlessness  were  evident 
on  many  farms."  "The  annual  losses  from  weeds,  insects, 
and  plant  diseases,  are,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
farmers  themselves,  between  $75  and  $100  per  farm."  "In 
some  districts  there  are  farms  now  abandoned;  the  people 
were  pushed  off  the  land  by  the  prevalence  of  weeds." 

What  do  these  extracts  from  the  reports  quoted  mean? 
They  illustrate  a  fact,  which  is  patent  to  every  observer,  that 
crop  production  in  Canada  is  generally  away  below  what  it 
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should  be,  that  clean  methods  of  cultivation  and  systematic 
rotation  of  crops  are  followed  by  few  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  that  carelessness  and  shiftlessness  in  even  the  best 
counties  are  too  apparent  to  indicate  a  thrifty  people  and  a 
prosperous  community,  and  that  there  is  a  serious  and  a 
threatening  menace  from  the  multiplication  of  weed  pests. 
May  not  all  these  conditions  be  attributable  to  a  shortage  of 
farm  labour? 

There  is  no  disagreement  among  agricultural  experts 
regarding  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  crop  yields.  If 
good  seed  be  sown,  thorough  tillage  practised,  a  proper 
system  of  crop  rotation  followed,  and  sufficient  fertilizer 
added  to  the  soil,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  aggregate  in  crop 
yields  would  be  enormously  increased.  If  these  conditions 
were  met  in  the  pro\^nce  of  Ontario  alone,  those  w^ho  are  in  a 
position  to  estimate  the  results  are  confident  in  the  belief 
that  the  yields  of  grain,  roots,  meat,  dairy  products,  potatoes, 
and  fruits,  from  the  fields  and  farms  of  this  province  may  be 
increased  easily  fourfold  or  more  without  adding  a  single  acre 
to  the  areas  that  are  now,  or  have  been,  under  cultivation. 
If  this  is  true,  why  do  the  farmers  of  the  country  who  have 
received  instruction  from  all  the  available  sources  and  have 
access  to  all  the  data  in  respect  to  modern  scientific  methods 
fail  to  produce  the  results  of  which  the  soil  is  admittedly 
capable?  The  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  farm  labour.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  not  merely  a  personal  question  with  the 
farmer,  although  he  feels  it  perhaps  more  acutely  than  anyone 
else,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  national  question  and  concerns  the  respon- 
sible ministers  of  the  government,  the  provincial  legislators» 
and  Parliament  itseK,  because  it  hampers  the  development 
of  the  nation's  greatest  source  of  wealth,  and  curtails  the 
advancement  of  industry,  commerce,  and  all  the  attributes 
of  social  and  intellectual  excellence  derived  therefrom. 

The  rural  labour  famine  is  felt  in  aU  its  severity,  not  only 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  in  Ontario,  but  in  British 
Columbia,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  the  central 
provinces  of  the  West  also.      Indirectly  it  is  felt  in  every 
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town  market-place  and  on  every  city  street.  Let  the  un- 
prejudiced observer  go  out  into  the  country  and  study  the 
conditions  as  he  finds  them.  In  some  of  the  best  counties 
in  many  of  the  older  sections  of  the  country  he  will  discover 
the  same  conditions  that  were  found  by  the  investigators  who 
made  a  survey  of  many  farms  in  each  province  for  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation.  Noxious  weeds  are  gaining  ground 
and  are  over-running  the  most  fertile  fields,  much  land  is  in 
grass,  while  hundreds  of  orchards  show  signs  of  neglect  and 
are  infested  with  disease.  The  fields  in  crop  are  often 
indifferently  cultivated.  Crops  are  put  in  too  late  and 
harvested  late.  Insufficient  preparation  of  the  soil,  poor 
cultivation,  late  planting,  and  late  harvesting  mean  inferior 
yields,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  The  farm  buildings 
and  fences  show  unmistakably  the  effects  of  long  use  coupled 
with  neglect.  The  farmers  cannot  get  the  men  to  assist 
them  to  take  care  of  their  orchards,  to  cultivate  the  soil,  or 
to  sow  and  reap  the  crops,  while  carpenters,  masons,  and 
other  rural  mechanics  are  so  few  in  number  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  keep  up  with  the  most  pressing  demands. 
They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  competent  workmen  and  are  costly 
in  the  extreme.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  that  require 
tile  drainage,  but  how  is  this  work  to  be  done  when  there 
are  no  men  available  to  open  the  drains  or  lay  the  tile? 

There  are  many  excellent  farms  in  Canada  in  which  a 
large  amount  of  capital  has  been  invested  which  are  to-day 
yielding  to  their  owners  scarcely  more  than  a  bare  living, 
simply  because  one  man  cannot  do  all  the  work  needed  to 
make  each  of  these  farms  profitable.  No  man  can  work  100 
or  more  acres  alone  and  do  it  profitably.  When  he  is  working 
with  all  his  might  and  is  physically  exhausted  at  the  end  of 
every  day,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  deal  mentally  with  the 
countless  number  of  problems  that  present  themselves  for 
solution.  His  intellect  is  anything  but  keen,  his  observation 
faulty,  and  his  outlook  circumscribed.  He  has  no  time  or 
strength  to  keep  things  about  the  place  neat  or  tidy;  and  the 
result  is  that  after  a  few  years  he  finds  himself  indifferent  to 
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his  surroundings  and  incapable  of  improving  them.  Such 
a  pohcy,  when  pursued  by  force  of  circumstances,  reduces  a 
farmer  and  his  family  to  a  condition  scarcely  less  reprehensible 
than  slavery.  The  vicious  circle  soon  becomes  apparent. 
Weeds  gain  the  upperhand,  soil  moisture  is  depleted,  crops 
are  poor,  there  is  less  food  for  Uve  stock,  and  no  money  to 
buy  supplementary  foods,  the  buildings  become  dilapidated, 
and  necessary  improvements  are  not  made,  makeshifts  in 
breeding  stock  are  resorted  to,  the  live  stock  on  the  farm 
declines  in  value,  more  hay,  straw,  and  grain  are  sold  off  the 
farm,  the  annual  yield  of  manure  is  insufficient  at  best  and 
becomes  less,  crop  rotations  are  abandoned  and  profitable 
results  forfeited. 

The  under-manned  farm  becomes  a  source  of  worry  to 
its  owner,  a  detriment  to  the  community,  and  a  drag  on  the 
State.  There  are  scores  of  farmers  in  Canada  who  are  land- 
poor.  Under  the  conditions  that  prevail,  their  hands  are 
tied.  They  are  helpless,  notwithstanding  their  better  know- 
ledge of  agriculture,  for  they  have  neither  the  money  nor  the 
strength  to  develop  their  holdings.  Under  these  conditions 
it  seems  like  a  waste  of  energy  and  of  pubhc  money  to  carry 
on  aggressive  educational  effort.  Without  an  adequate 
supply  of  labour,  agriculture  is  a  hopeless  industry.  What  is 
the  use  of  spending  money  on  farmers'  institutes,  short  courses 
in  agriculture,  field  and  orchard  demonstrations,  when  the 
farmer  cannot  get  the  help  to  do  the  necessary  work?  It  is 
a  poor  time  to  preach  repentance  to  a  social  outcast  when  his 
body  is  covered  with  filth  and  clothed  in  rags,  when  he  is 
shivering  with  cold  or  starving.  His  immediate  necessities 
are  so  pressing  that  he  cannot  consider  the  supreme  need  of 
his  life.  He  must  be  warmed,  washed,  clothed,  and  fed,  and 
then  his  ears  are  open  to  hear  the  "glad  tidings."  So  it  is 
with  the  farmer.  Those  in  authority  are  working  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  tangled  skein.  Make  it  possible  first  for 
the  farmer  to  receive  adequate  help,  and  then  show  him  how 
to  make  his  farm  more  remunerative  to  himself  and  more 
profitable  to  the  community. 
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It  is  human  nature,  and  political,  and  government  nature 
also,  to  do  the  things  that  are  easiest  and  procrastinate  about 
the  hard  things  until  they  become  imperative.  It  is  so 
much  easier,  for  example,  to  preach  peace  to  women  and 
children,  than  it  is  to  go  out  into  the  streets  and  highways 
and  recruit  a  battalion  of  soldiers.  It  is  no  trouble  to  send 
out  lecturers  and  demonstrators  by  the  score  to  tell,  and 
show,  farmers  how  to  improve  their  methods;  but  the  seed 
sown  falls  on  stony  ground.  The  real  need  among  the  farmers 
of  Canada  is  not  so  easily  supplied.  What  they  want  is 
manual  labour,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  then  they  will  be  able 
to  put  their  knowledge  into  practice. 

What  are  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  present  aggra- 
vating and  perplexing  condition  of  labour  scarcity?  If  we 
strike  out  of  our  list  those  causes  that  are  common  to  all 
countries  and  consider  the  situation  in  Canada  alone,  it  is 
clear  that  we  shall  have  a  better  grasp  of  the  whole  question 
as  it  presents  itself  here. 

The  first  cause  is  too  much  striving  for  industrial  devel- 
opment. Since  the  time  of  Canadian  Confederation,  the  trend 
of  political  policy  and  of  legislation  has  been  to  encourage 
the  building  of  smoke-stacks  and  the  growth  of  towns;  con- 
sequently there  has  been  an  unmistakable  shift  of  population 
from  the  rural  districts  to  the  urban  centres.  This  movement 
varies,  from  time  to  time,  in  its  intensity,  but  it  is  practically 
continuous. 

The  second  cause  for  the  rural  labour  scarcity  is  our 
unpractical  systems  of  education.  We  are,  in  practice,  still 
clinging  to  the  idea  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  taught 
that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  education  and 
ability  to  do  any  useful  thing.  We  hasten  to  acknowledge 
our  inconsistency,  but  the  flavour  of  the  classics  of  antiquity 
stiU  perfumes  our  lips  and  lies  like  a  sweet  morsel  under  our 
tongues.  Stem  necessity  has  insisted  on  compromise,  while 
our  educational  leaders  have  responded  by  framing  a  school 
system  where  the  public  school  feeds  the  high  school,  and  the 
high  school  feeds  the  university,  and  they  all  drain  the  farm. 
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The  whole  educational  energy  of  the  country  has  been  too 
largely  employed  to  create  a  few  professional  men.  During 
recent  years  a  change  for  the  better  has  been  made.  Tech- 
nical education,  including  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
household  science,  has  had  a  beginning;  but  the pubhc  schools 
of  country  and  city  alike — the  schools  where  seven-eighths  of 
the  people  receive  their  whole  school  training — are  still 
governed  by  regulations  and  methods  which  are  planned  for 
and  are  applicable  to  those  who  expect  to  work  out  their 
careers  away  from  the  land. 

A  third  cause  for  the  rural  labour  scarcity  is  the  lure  of 
the  West.  There  men  may  still  grow  rich  on  the  accumulated 
stores  of  plant  food  nature  has  put  into  the  soil.  Land 
speculation,  based  on  the  unknoTSTQ  richness  of  the  virgin  soil, 
is  rife,  while  miUions  of  British  and  foreign  gold  are  poured 
annually  into  the  West.  Before  those  provinces  were  opened 
for  rapid  settlement,  our  ambition  as  a  nation  was  to  excel 
industrially.  We  made  great  sacrifices  for  this  purpose. 
Every  possible  inducement  was  offered  to  get  the  men  on 
the  farms  to  send  their  sons  to  build  factories,  and  transfer 
the  industries  of  the  rural  home  and  the  village  to  the  large 
towns  and  cities.  Then,  when  the  lands  of  the  West  became 
available,  the  appeal  was  made  again,  not  to  clerks  and  factory 
hands,  but  to  farmers,  to  farmers'  sons,  and  to  rural  laborers 
to  go  West  and  grow  up  with  the  country.  They  have  gone 
by  thousands.  They  are  the  best  men  there.  They  have 
redeemed,  in  all  probabihty,  that  vast  territory  for  our  race 
and  flag.  No  matter  now  how  many  foreigners  may  come, 
the  backbone  of  the  community  is  already  formed.  It  is 
strong  and  cannot  be  broken  so  long  as  the  vitality  of  the  race 
remains  unimpaired.  It  consists  of  bone  of  our  bone,  and 
blood  of  our  blood.  ''Jack  Canuck  rules  the  West,"  and 
the  whole  country  glories  in  that  fact;  but,  in  the  meantime,  it 
looks  as  though  rural  Ontario  and  the  rural  districts  of  the 
provinces  by  the  sea  may  be  bled  to  death.  Our  fathers 
were  pioneers  and  our  sons  also,  but  we  must  have  hired 
labourers  to  help  us  to  do  the  work  that  keeps  the  country 
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growing  and  the  machinery  of  commerce  and  industry  full- 
charged  and  profitably  employed.  It  is  a  thrilling  spectacle 
to  see  seven  or  eight  million  people  take  possession  of  half  a 
continent,  especially  when  they  have  the  courage  and  the 
self-confidence  that  insures  ultimate  success;  but  the  strain 
is  often  severe.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  wonderful 
what  patience  the  people  exercise  on  behalf  of  those  who  are, 
for  the  time  being,  placed  in  positions  of  responsibility.  Why 
should  the  incapacity  or  indifference  of  public  servants  be 
allowed,  even  for  the  space  of  one  hour,  to  render  the  condition 
of  any  portion  of  the  people  unendurable? 

Is  the  farmer  himself  in  any  way  to  blame  for  the 
scarcity  of  farm  help?  In  a  measure  he  is.  There  is  fault 
on  all  sides.  In  many  instances  the  farmer  is  too  much  of  a 
fatalist  and  too  little  of  a  business  man.  Looking  at  the 
situation  in  its  larger  aspects,  it  is  clear  that  in  perhaps  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  the  methods  of  farm  practice  permit 
a  farmer  to  employ  hired  labour  for  only  four  or  five  months 
in  the  year.  Where  such  practice  prevails  there  is  no  hope 
for  a  solution  of  the  labour  problem.  Hired  labourers  will 
not,  and  cannot,  live  on  the  wages  earned  during  only  a  few 
months  in  the  summer.  The  risk  of  finding  suitable  em- 
ployment for  the  other  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year  is 
too  hazardous.  No  self-respecting  man  will  take  this  risk 
unless  forced  to  do  it  by  necessity.  The  men  who  employ 
labour  for  twelve  months  in  the  year  are  agreed  that  they 
have  less  trouble  in  getting  enough  hired  labour  and  good 
labour  for  the  whole  year  than  for  part  of  it  only.  This  fact 
suggests  a  partial  solution  that  is  wholly  within  the  means  of 
the  men  who  own  and  cultivate  the  soil.  They  should 
increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  live  stock  and 
provide  employment  for  their  hired  men  throughout  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  get 
men  who  are  skilled  in  farm  work  and  they  must  be  taught 
how  to  do  many  things.  Where  the  hired  help  remains 
inefficient,  it  is  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  instruction. 
Here,  again,  the  farmer  often  fails.     He  is  a  poor  teacher  when 
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lie  is  unskilled  himself.  Sometimes,  too,  the  absence  of  system 
in  farm  management  produces  friction  between  the  farmer 
and  his  employees.  The  hours  of  labour  for  each  season 
are  not  carefully  worked  out  and  thoroughly  understood. 
The  chores,  stock-feeding,  milking,  instead  of  being  extra 
time,  should  be  counted  in  the  regular  hours  of  work.  Tasks 
that  can  be  done  imder  cover  should  be  reserved  for  rainy 
days.  A  fair  day's  work  should  be  insisted  on,  and  loafing 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  It  must  be  admitted  that  many 
farmers  set  their  employees  bad  examples.  They  work  very 
hard  for  a  few  months  and  then  loaf  the  balance  of  the  year. 
When  the  day's  work  is  done  the  help  should  be  free  to  do  as 
they  please.  The  encouragement  of  rural  sports  and  pastimes 
assists  materially  in  keeping  the  workers  contented  and 
happy,  and  sweetens  their  toil.  When  hired  men  are  treated 
with  consideration  they  will,  as  a  rule,  show  their  gratitude 
to  their  employer  by  making  themselves  invaluable  to  him. 
It  is  in  one  or  more  of  these  respects  that  some  farmers  fail  to 
do  their  duty,  thus  contributing  their  share  towards  rendering 
the  employment  of  hired  help  difficult. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  in  public  and 
agricultural  circles  regarding  the  farm  labour  problem.  It 
is  admittedly  one  of  the  most  annoying  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  agriculturists  have  to  contend;  but  that  it  is  an 
unsolvable  problem  no  one  who  has  studied  it  at  aU  thor- 
oughly believes.  The  farm  labour  problem  may  be  con- 
sidered an  economic  disease.  Are  there  any  remedies? 
Yes,  there  are  public  remedies,  cooperative  remedies,  social 
remedies,  and  remedies  that  the  farmer  himself  may  provide. 
What  is  needed  is  a  comprehensive  recognition  of  the  con- 
ditions by  the  people  of  Canada,  and  then  the  cooperation 
of  the  forces  controlled  by  the  government,  both  federal  and 
provincial,  with  the  men  on  the  land  who  need  the  labourers. 
While  there  are  thousands  of  people  in  the  large  towns  and 
cities  of  Canada  and  Great  Britain  who  are  seeking  em- 
ployment, and  at  the  same  time  there  are  vast  areas  of  agri- 
cultural land  calling  loudly  for  labourers,  there  can  be  no 
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hopelessness  in  the  situation.  The  whole  question  is,  How 
shall  we  bring  the  people  who  want  work  to  the  fields  where 
workers  are  required? 

The  condition  of  the  poor  people  in  the  congested  centres 
of  population  is  often  pitiful.  They  live  altogether  too  close 
to  the  line  where  starvation  stalks  and  crime  and  destitution 
reign.  They  are  the  subjects  of  charity  and  the  objects  of 
commiseration  and  social  anxiety.  Their  poverty  is  a  blot 
on  our  civilization,  and  yet  we  fail  in  the  solution  of  our 
social  problems  by  the  multiplication  of  slums  in  our  cities 
and  by  the  abandonment  of  rich  areas  of  productive  soils 
merely  because  there  are  not  the  people  available  to  cultivate 
them.  It  is  futile  to  say  that  these  people  who  are  born  and 
reared  under  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  certain  of  our 
larger  cities  are  of  no  use  on  the  land.  It  is  inhuman  to 
suggest  there  is  no  hope  for  them.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
abundance  of  evidence  to  prove  that  by  a  short  preliminary 
training  or  by  proper  supervision  and  instruction  for  the 
first  year  or  two  of  their  experience  in  the  open  country,  they 
can  be  made  effective  and  wholly  satisfactory  labourers.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  government  to  provide  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  these  people  so  that  they  may  not  only  be  able  to 
earn  livings  for  themselves,  but  that  they  may  also  be  of 
some  value  to  the  great  industry  of  agriculture  which  stands 
so  much  in  need  of  their  assistance. 

The  people  who  do  the  manual  labour  on  the  farms  are 
not  the  type  of  people  who  can  withstand  the  lure  of  the 
towns  and  cities.  It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
be  in  the  vanguard  of  the  exodus  of  the  rural  population, 
which  is  characteristic  of  every  civilized  country  in  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  The  people  who  have  the  fewest  ties  can 
move  the  easiest.  Those  who  are  depending  solely  on  their 
two  hands  for  their  hving  are  not  at  best  a  stable  class  of 
workers.  They  are  here  to-day  and  they  are  gone  to-morrow. 
They  fluctuate  with  the  demand.  It  is  to  this  class  that  the 
manufacturing  industries  make  their  strongest  appeal.  The 
strange  thing  is  that  the  so-called  unskilled  labourer  should 
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be  willing  to  do  the  hardest  kind  of  drudgery  in  a  factory 
every  day  in  the  week  and  live  under  the  most  uncomfortable 
conditions  in  the  city  rather  than  work  shorter  hours  at  a 
greater  variety  of  tasks,  and  Uve  under  the  more  wholesome 
conditions  that  prevail  on  the  average  farm.  The  reason 
seems  to  be  because  he  is  happier  when  in  personal  contact 
with  a  number  of  his  kind.  He  can  work  with  them  or  play 
with  them,  feast  with  them  or  starve  with  them.  When  the 
whistle  blows  at  night  his  task  is  done,  and  he  is  free  to  be  a 
fool  or  a  saint  till  morning.  He  Uves  for  what  he  can  eat 
and  drink  and  the  pleasures  that  come  to  him  between  the 
hours  of  labour  and  sleep. 

Among  the  remedies  suggested  are:  first,  the  restoration 
of  the  balance  between  agricultural  and  industrial  develop- 
ment; secondly,  the  promotion  of  vocational  training  and 
education  in  rural  schools  and  in  county  high  schools  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  the  development  of  demonstration 
farms  in  municipahties,  and  increased  emphasis  on  the 
teaching  of  agricultural  economics  coordinating  with  the 
teaching  of  science  in  agricultural  colleges;  and  thirdly, 
the  vigorous  championship  of  its  own  farming  oppor- 
tunities and  agricultural  resources  by  each  province.  These 
are  remedies  that  are  general  in  character,  but  at  the  same  time 
vital.  They  may  be  provided  through  properly  constituted 
authority  by  force  of  pubhc  opinion. 

But  the  work  of  the  government  of  the  country  should 
not  stop  there.  Immigration  should  be  gone  after  with 
constantly  increasing  determination  by  the  provincial  au- 
thorities. Labour  colonies  should  be  estabUshed  on  Cana- 
dian soil.  Labour  schools  might  be  organized  by  the  pro- 
vincial governments  on  Canadian  farms  where  Old  Country 
boys  and  girls  could  be  taught  the  elements  of  agriculture 
and  how  to  perform  the  simplest  mechanical  tasks  about  the 
farm.  These  farm  schools  would  become  distributing  stations 
for  youthful  farm  help  in  each  local  centre.  One  reliable 
farmer  could  also  be  found  in  each  township  who  could  make 
it  his  business  to  train  each  year  eight  or  ten  young  men, 
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and  perhaps  two  or  more  young  women,  in  farm  work,  and 
find  permanent  employment  for  them  among  his  neighbours. 
The  government  bonus  for  this  work  need  not  be  large. 

The  farmers  of  each  county  might  cooperate  in  securing 
help  from  the  Old  Country  by  authorizing  the  county  council 
to  engage  booking  agents  in  Great  Britain  to  act  for  them. 
The  expenses  incurred  would  be  paid,  first,  by  the  farmers 
who  were  provided  with  men  and  women  workers,  and,  ulti- 
mately, taken  out  of  the  wages  of  the  workers  themselves. 
Each  and  every  county  council  in  Ontario,  for  example, 
might  employ  this  method  to  great  advantage.  The  work 
should  be  carried  on  by  cooperation  between  the  county 
council  and  the  provincial  Immigration  Bureau. 

Old  Country  tenant  farmers  and  Canadian  city  men  who 
would  like  to  go  into  farming  should  be  encouraged  to  rent 
or  buy  farms  in  the  longer  settled  districts  of  the  country  and 
receive  the  advice  and  assistance  of  government  agricultural 
specialists  for  two  or  three  years,  until  they  were  able  to 
manage  alone.     There  are  scores  of  people  in  these  classes 
who  would  be  an  acquisition  to  the  rural  districts  and  who 
would  gladly  go  into  farming  in  Canada  if  they  were  en- 
couraged to  do  so.     In  many  instances  they  would  make 
better  farmers  than  many  of  those  who  now  occupy  the  soil. 
Everything  that  wiU  help  to  make  rural  life  more  inter- 
esting and  more  attractive  will  help  also  to  make  the  solution 
of  the  farm  labour  problem  easier.     The  beautification  of  the 
country,  improved  and  more  intensive  systems  of  soil  culture, 
the  development  of  fiterary,  musical,  and  athletic  entertain- 
ments and  pastimes,  the  improvement  of  rural  highways,  the 
wxii^tension  of  the  telephone  lines,  free  rural  mail  delivery  and 
in  whicol-post, — in  brief,   everything  that   counts   in  bringing 
move  th«  a  more  profitable  farm  practice  and  the  social  better- 
two  hant:)f  rural  people  will  aid  directly  and  materially  in  adding 
workers,    number  of  people  living  on  the  land,  and  in  solving 
They  fluc^blem  of  farm  labour. 

manufact>^g  farmer  is  the  individual  most  concerned.     He  can 
strange  tl'jjjQpg  ^j^an  he  is  doing  to  solve  his  special  problems} 
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but  he  is,  in  countless  numbers  of  instances,  disheartened. 
Because  of  his  low  morale  he  is  not  fighting  the  battle  to  win. 
His  courage  and  his  resource  are  at  a  discount.  He  cannot 
make  his  farming  operations  pay  because  his  soil  has  been 
depleted  of  its  virgin  fertility,  and  no  labour  is  available,  that 
he  thinks  he  can  afford  to  hire,  to  help  him  to  put  in  and 
harvest  his  crops.  He  cannot  sell  his  farm  for  a  reasonable 
price,  as  there  are  no  buyers.  Every  article  he  buys  costs  him 
more  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago.  He  beUeves  he  is  the  victim 
of  a  cruel  and  relentless  fate.  This  is  the  man  who  needs 
help.  The  personal  equation,  however,  must  be  taken  into 
account.  If  the  farmer  is  under  forty  years  of  age  or  has  a 
son  or  two  to  give  him  hope,  he  will  put  up  a  good  fight,  and  if 
properly  directed  and  assisted  he  will  win;  but  if  he  is  feeling 
weary  with  protracted  toil,  his  condition  is  almost  hopeless. 
Farmers  are  notoriously  poor  business  men  and  worse  book- 
keepers. It  takes  them  a  long  time  to  reaUze  the  value  and 
importance  of  a  profit  and  loss  account.  They  do  not  readily 
change  their  methods  or  improve  their  practice.  Wages 
paid  to  the  labourers  are,  in  their  opinion,  dead  loss.  The 
increase  of  horse  and  mechanical  power  mean  only  added 
expense,  and  better  machinery  merely  more  bills  payable  to 
meet. 

Such  is  the  farm  labour  problem  sketched  in  outUne.  It 
is  not  simple,  neither  is  it  incapable  of  solution.  It  is  a  shame 
to  ignore  it,  or  to  aUow  time  alone  to  work  out  a  possible 
remedy.  The  instincts  of  constructive  statesmanship  should 
lead  those  in  authority  to  grapple  with  it  now  and  make  its 
immediate  solution  their  first  consideration.  The  needs  of 
the  country  demand  it;  the  time  to  take  action  is  opportune, 
while  the  agricultural  destiny  of  Canada  is  in  the  balance. 
Is  the  city  labourer's  child  to  feel  the  pinch  of  hunger? 
ShaU  the  cry  of  the  rural  multitude  be  heard  in  vain? 

Walter  James  Brown 


A  BREVIARY  OF  THE  FIELDS 

While  the  chill  dews  lie  grey  upon  the  sward, 
And  the  tired  world  yet  sleeps,  from  grief  set  free, 
The  white-throat's  plaintive  matins  rise,  ''Oh,  Lord, 
Pity  me,  pity  me.'' 

The  sunlight  fills  the  east;  the  shadows  fly. 
The  sad  world  wakes,  again  to  do  and  bear. 
"Cheer  up;  wake  up!"  their  lauds  the  robins  cry; 
''Work,  work," — for  work  is  prayer. 

Mid-morn  bring  tierce,  third  of  the  blessed  hours, 
And  summer's  orisons  are  carried  on 
By  warbling  goldfinches,  like  living  flowers. 
Till  the  sweet  chimes  at  noon, 

The  angelus  bells,  when  "Hail"  is  said  again 

To  her  most  bless'd,  whose  heart  the  sword  pierced  through; 

And  with  its  soft  jarred  note,  half  joy,  haK  pain, 

The  blue-bird  passes,  wearing  Mary's  blue. 

Nones, — 'tis  the  hour  when  Christ  died  on  the  cross 
That  man's  long  strife  with  man  and  God  might  cease; 
See  love's  own  colour  where  the  elm  boughs  toss! 
It  is  the  red-bird!    Listen!    He  says  "Peace." 

Vespers!    Along  the  fields  a  level  glow. 
The  humble  happy  things  God  looks  upon 
With  love — even  the  sparrows — trilling  low, 
Offer  their  simple,  tender  orison. 

And  last  there  comes — for  seven  bless'd  hours  there  are — 
When  the  night  wind  says  to  the  pine-trees,  "Hush," 
Compline;  with  after  glow  and  evening  star. 
And  "Holy,  holy,"  sings  the  hermit-thrush. 

Maud  Going 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 

'T'HERE  is  no  sound  reason  why  the  business  of  the  people, 
•■•  the  government  of  the  country,  should  not  be  con- 
ducted by  modem  methods;  why  the  principles  of  organiza- 
tion and  efficiency,  which  have  been  successfully  adopted 
in  business  establishments,  should  not  be  applied  to  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  laudable 
ambition  for  Canada  that  it  should  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  great  technical  service,  into  which  the  best  talent  of  the 
country  might  be  drawn,  with  opportunity  to  develop, 
so  that  a  few  years  hence  this  country  would  be  able  to  put 
forward  a  group  of  thoroughly  trained  men  equal  to  those 
in  any  other  service.  To  say  that  there  is  no  such  service 
to-day  in  Canada  does  not  imply  that  we  lack  men  of  ability 
and  experience.  There  are  many  such  in  the  federal  service 
at  Ottawa,  but  they  are  scattered  through  a  dozen  different 
departments,  without  cohesion  or  cooperation.  There  is  little 
in  the  technical  branches  of  the  government,  as  they  exist 
to-day,  to  attract  a  young  man  of  ambition.  Could  we, 
however,  consolidate  the  scattered  groups  into  a  strong 
technical  force,  we  would  create  a  power  which  would  draw 
into  the  service  of  the  country  many  of  the  young  men  of 
talent,  who  now  drift  into  private  employment,  or  are  driven 
abroad  through  lack  of  opportunity  in  their  own  country. 

Every  street  comer  can  produce  an  orator  to  boast 
of  Canada's  greatness.  How  many  talk  of  its  responsi- 
bilities ?  We  are  all  pretty  much  of  one  mind  in  the  con- 
viction that  we  have  a  country  of  vast  natural  resources; 
and,  fortunately  for  us,  a  rigorous  climate  has  done  much 
to  keep  them  intact.  We  hold  a  strategic  position  in  the 
world  of  commerce.  There  are  vast  problems  of  develop- 
ment ahead  of  us;  and  with  a  large  revenue  and  the  optimism 
of  a  young  people,  we  are  plunging  into  these  problems  before 
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they  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  and  the  data  col- 
lected and  studied.  Hence  we  find  ourselves  entangled 
in  such  great  projects  as  a  National  Transcontinental  Railway, 
a  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  a  deeper  Welland  Canal,  and  a 
Georgian  Bay  Canal.  These  gigantic  problems  demand 
expert  knowledge  and  technical  efficiency  of  the  highest 
order,  with  a  force  trained  and  organized  to  handle  such 
intricate  questions.  But  stiU  these  problems  keep  rolling 
up,  while  the  unorganized  technical  officers  of  the  country 
race  behind,  overlapping  in  one  direction,  dropping  behind 
in  another,  always  trying,  with  inadequate  means,  to  pick 
up  here  and  there  some  data  bearing  on  the  questions  as 
they  are  pushed  forward. 

Our  greatest  problem  is  probably  that  of  transpor- 
tation. Our  canals  penetrate  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
well  in  towards  the  backbone  of  the  country.  They  can 
only  be  operated  for  six  or  seven  months  each  year,  and,  even 
then,  not  only  without  profit,  but  at  considerable  cost  to  the 
State ;  a  policy  with  which  no  one  can  quarrel.  But  what 
about  the  other  five  or  six  months  when  all  our  freight  must 
be  carried  by  the  railways,  with  their  rates  necessarily 
higher  than  obtainable  by  water?  The  situation  is  even 
worse  on  account  of  the  transcontinental  lines  east  of  Winni- 
peg passing  through  several  hundred  miles  of  non-traffic 
producing  territory.  The  upkeep  of  railways  through  that 
territory  must  naturally  fall  upon  the  business  obtained  from 
traffic  producing  areas. 

The  rapid  development  of  Canada's  vast  interior  will 
preclude  any  possibility  of  holding  back  trade  for  the  more 
favourable  transportation  facilities  which  the  summer  season 
o£fers  through  the  Lakes  from  Fort  William  eastward.  A 
problem,  therefore,  well  worthy  of  consideration  is  whether 
it  is  feasible  for  Canada  to  make  use  of  its  National 
Transcontinental  Railway  now  under  construction  from 
Winnipeg  to  the  Atlantic,  and  to  operate  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  other  great  railways  may  use  that  road  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  put  into  effect  freight  rates  on  farm  products 
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that  would  at  least  be  as  low  during  the  winter  months 
as  the  combined  rail  and  water  rates  of  summer;  in  other 
words,  to  extend,  in  a  measure  only,  the  policy  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  canals  to  a  trunk  line  through  the  profitless 
freight  producing  territory  which  separates  east  and  west. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  might  be  willing 
to  have  its  contract  for  the  operation  of  the  National  Trans- 
continental cancelled.  Such  an  arrangement  would  have 
to  be  carried  out  without  damage  to  existing  railway  systems, 
and  would  involve  the  double  tracking  of  the  railway,  and 
possibly  four  tracks  before  many  years.  The  question  is, 
Is  it  practicable?  And,  if  so,  should  it  take  precedence  over 
further  development  of  existing  canals  and  other  waterways? 

Prosperity  has  spelt  ruin  to  many  an  individual,  and 
though  the  State  is  itself  an  aggregation  of  individuals,  it 
is,  in  the  case  of  a  young  country  like  Canada,  something 
more.  It  is  a  corporation,  with  such  vast  resources  that 
ordinary  inefficiency,  which  would  bankrupt  any  of  the 
richest  companies  operating  within  it,  does  not  seriously 
impair  its  stability.  Yet  the  danger  of  such  inefficiency 
to  the  State  is  none  the  less  real,  and  the  value  of  efficiency 
equally  obvious.  Give  the  State  the  same  degree  of  effi- 
ciency that  exists  in  successful  business  institutions,  and 
you  ensure  the  saving  of  millions  to  the  tax-payer  of  the 
future. 

In  putting  forward  this  plea  for  greater  efficiency,  I 
have  only  in  mind  the  improvement  of  the  technical  services 
of  the  government.  The  more  I  have  investigated,  the  more 
I  have  become  convinced  of  the  absolute  need  for  some 
organization, — I  can  hardly  say  reorganization.  For  instance, 
we  have  several  public  departments  claiming  administrative 
rights  in  the  waters  of  the  country,  but  no  cooperation 
among  the  technical  men.  They  are  Hke  so  many  loose 
threads  needing  some  central  authoiity  to  bind  them  into 
a  strong  cord. 

The  technical  man  in  the  service  is  controlled  by  the 
non-technical,  and  the  latter,  more  often  than  not,  organizes 
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the  technical  branch  of  his  department  with  the  aid  and 
advice  of  some  interested  person  looking  for  a  more  stable 
position.  The  man  is  not  to  blame;  but  the  result  is,  in 
most  cases,  that  essential  factors  of  a  technical  character 
are  overlooked.  There  is  no  one  to  look  ahead  and  prepare 
for  the  problems  looming  up  on  the  horizon.  The  technical 
men  lack  proper  organization;  many  do  too  much  detail 
work  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  subordinates,  and  con- 
sequently have  no  time  to  fertilize  their  minds  with  what 
is  being  done  elsewhere. 

There  is  need  to  look  ahead.  Slum  life,  for  instance, 
is  beginning  to  get  a  foothold  in  this  country.  Are  we 
going  to  leave  that  problem  to  the  intermittent  attacks  of 
philanthropists,  or  wiU  the  State  do  its  duty?  What  about 
the  growth  of  corporations  ?  Corporations  we  need,  and 
with  them  we  must  be  fair.  Some  of  them  will  be  unfair 
to  us, — that  is  the  human  characteristic, — ^unless  we  have 
men  specially  trained  to  watch  their  activities,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  keep  them  in  proper  control.  Is  there  not 
considerable  unrest  to-day  in  the  United  States  over  cor- 
porations and  their  control  ?  Are  not  we  to  take  advantage 
of  the  mistakes  of  our  neighbours  ?  The  country  is  only 
on  the  threshold  of  its  development.  Some  of  these  cor- 
porations may  naturally  be  expected  to  share  in  that 
development.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  the  tremen- 
dous power  they  may  yet  wield  in  this  country.  How 
are  we  equipping  ourselves  to  meet  emergencies  that  may 
arise — ^not  to  destroy  or  even  embarrass  the  corporation, 
but  to  know  what  it  is  doing  and  how  it  is  being  done, — 
so  as  to  ensure  fair  play  towards  the  people? 

Some  one  blundered  when  Public  Health  was  handed 
over  to  provincial  control.  The  idea  might  have  been 
good  in  the  Stone  Age,  but  population  is  yearly  becoming 
more  liquid,  owing  to  the  cheapness  and  ease  of  travel.  The 
universities  are  turning  out  a  fine  body  of  medical  men. 
The  State,  however,  should  fasten  on  to  the  Chinese  idea 
of  paying  to  keep  its  citizens  in  sound  health,  thereby 
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increasing  their  efl&ciency,  by  rigid  laws  enforcing 
cleanliness  throughout  the  land.  The  United  States  Army 
Engineers  are  receiving  great  credit  for  the  successful  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  questionable  if  the 
Public  Health  and  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States  are 
not  entitled  to  greater  credit.  They  converted  the  canal 
zone  from  a  pest  house  into  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in 
America.  Some  of  the  provinces  are  seriously  grappling 
with  this  subject,  but  that  does  nor  relieve  the  Federal 
government  from  its  responsibility.  Social  unrest — so  serious 
in  Europe — is  in  a  measure  the  outcome  of  conditions 
which  failed  to  take  into  account  the  importance  of  public 
cleanliness,  housing  of  the  poor,  and  town  planning. 

Every  business  organization  is  crying  out  for  system 
and  better  system,  and  yet  the  greatest  business  organiza- 
tion in  the  country,  the  country  itself,  with  vast  undeveloped 
wealth,  is  the  least  organized,  with  departments  duplicating 
work,  and  total  absence  of  proper  coordination.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  comparatively  small  corporations 
with  men  drawing  a  yeariy  salary  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  and  not  because  the  directors  are  con- 
cerned about  making  positions  for  friends.  Their  only 
patronage  is  efficiency.  And  those  directors  do  not  work 
like  slaves,  nor  deem  it  necessary  to  pass  the  equivalent 
of  Orders-in-Council  on  matters  for  which  heads  of  depart- 
ments should  be  held  responsible.  Of  course,  an  Order- 
in-Council  is  useful  for  shifting  responsibility  from  the 
individual,  but  that  is  neither  good  nor  sound  business. 

The  first  question  then  is,  What  is  the  plan?  And  the 
next,  how  to  get  the  government  to  accept  it.  In  March  last  I 
offered  prizes  for  the  two  best  essays  on  the  subject.  Some  very 
excellent  ones  were  presented.  To  carry  out  some  of  the 
valuable  suggestions  in  the  essays  would  necessitate  cutting 
down  to  probably  half  a  dozen  departments  the  existing 
fifteen,  with  a  total  of  eighteen  Cabinet  ministers.  The 
tendency  here  is  not  to  cut  down,  but  to  disintegrate  the  service 
to  keep  pace  with  political  exigencies.     The  departments 
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of  Finance,  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  might  very  well 
be  merged  into  one  service.  If  it  were  possible  to  have  aU 
public  works  in  one  department,  the  problem  would  present 
an  easier  solution.  Canada  has  a  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, but  different  from  the  one  it  started  with.  For  poli- 
tical reasons,  as  the  country  developed,  it  became  necessary 
to  lop  off  portions  of  the  original  department,  thereby 
forming  Railways  and  Canals  and  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

A  very  valuable  report  was  issued  on  November  30th 
last  by  Sir  George  H.  Murray,  on  ^'The  Organization  of 
the  Public  Service  of  Canada."  He  deals  with  the  dupli- 
cation of  work  by  departments,  refers  to  problems  requiring 
''for  their  elucidation  the  highest  technical  and  professional 
skill  which  can  be  made  available,"  and  suggests  a  "per- 
manent commission  of  three  or,  at  the  most,  five  members 
who  should  be  assisted  by  a  staff  of  the  best  experts  procur- 
able either  in  Canada  or  elsewhere directly 

responsible  to,  and  under  the  general  control  of,  the  Prime 
Minister,"  the  commission  to  be  "a  thinking,  planning, 
advising,  and  training  body  with  no  executive  functions." 

While  several  plans  have  been  presented  for  the 
improvement  of  the  technical  branches  of  the  public  service, 
I  think  the  suggestion  of  a  permanent  commission,  which 
might  also  be  termed  a  consulting  board  (available  for 
use  by  the  Cabinet  or  any  individual  minister)  is  the  simplest, 
and  one  which  in  no  way  need  clash  with  departmental 
authority.  The  political  head  is  responsible  for  the  expen- 
ditures of  his  department.  Therefore  his  technical  men 
must  be  controlled  within  that  department.  To  wrench 
the  public  service  by  any  drastic  readjustment  of  work 
of  the  same  character,  as  between  several  departments, 
is  something  that  would  not  be  tolerated.  That  apparently 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  gradual  process.  A  board 
such  as  suggested  could  draw  on  the  interested  depart- 
ments for  men  for  consulting  purposes.  It  would  be  an 
agency  for  bringing  together  the  scientific  men  in  the 
service.     It  could  offer  suggestions  as  to  data  that  should 
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be  collected,  in  connexion  with  problems  looming  up, 
which  in  due  course  would  reach  the  government.  If  the 
board  proved  effective,  its  influence  would  gradually  extend 
into  the  several  departments,  and  it  could  render  valuable 
aid  to  the  government  in  carrying  out  a  reorganization 
of  all  technical  work,  so  as  to  secure  a  very  high  standard 
of  efficiency.  For  instance,  canals,  irrigation,  and  water 
powers  are  now  to  be  found  in  several  departments.  Eventu- 
ally they  might  all  be  brought  under  one  minister. 

I  consider  such  a  board  would  not  serve  the  purpose 
for  which  it  would  be  created  unless  it  possessed  men  highly 
trained  in:  (a)  business  administration;  (b)  engineering; 
(c)  public  health;  (d)  statistics. 

As  our  development  problems  wiU  largely  be  of  an 
engineering  character,  this  board  of  five  might  therefore 
consist  of  two  engineers  of  note,  one  of  whom  might  very 
properly  be  expected  to  have  some  knowledge  of  military 
engineering;  a  pubUc  health  official;  a  statistician;  and  a 
chairman  trained  in  some  large  railway  corporation,  with 
a  capacity  for  organization  and  administration.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  asked.  Why  should  a  director  of  statistics 
be  on  such  a  board?  The  answer  appears  obvious.  A 
great  statistician,  in  the  centre  of  the  departments,  whose 
services  wiU  be  available  to  all  those  dealing  in  statistics 
— agriculture,  development  of  corporations,  immigration, 
labour,  public  health,  railway  and  water  freights,  trade 
and  commerce — could  harmonize  their  work  and  be  the 
agency  through  which  statistical  information  would  freely 
flow  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  departments  so  engaged. 
And  by  a  "  great  statistician,"  is  not  necessarily  meant 
a  specialist  in  one  line  of  investigation,  but  rather  one  with 
a  great  capacity  to  develop  methods  for  assembling  facts 
and  working  them  together  so  as  to  give  to  the  people  the 
greatest  measure  of  benefit  that  a  fuU  and  proper  study 
of  those  statistics  will  warrant.  It  is  quite  unfair  to  public 
men  to  have  them  forced  to  deal  with  many  problems,  the 
solution  of  which  of  necessity  largely  depends  on  statistics 
that  are  not  available. 
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Wherein  is  the  Director  of  PubHc  Health  of  service 
on  such  a  board  ?  He,  too,  will  need  statistics.  He  should 
have  something  to  say  about  their  collection.  Keep  him 
out  in  the  open  with  four  large-minded  associates,  and 
eventually  we  may  have  developed  a  great  Public  Health 
Service  in  Canada.  Store  him  away  in  a  department,  and 
his  usefulness  will  largely  be  destroyed.  He  would  then 
be  confined  within  the  four  walls  of  his  department  and 
controlled  by  the  policy  of  a  minister  who  may  have  little 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  scientific  investigation,  and 
especially  of  its  continuity. 

Without  attempting  to  be  critical  of  ministers  of  state, 
it  is  well  known  that  provincial  representation  largely  pre- 
vails, therefore  the  provincial  view  point  is  ever  present, 
to  the  detriment  frequently  of  the  wider  Dominion  horizon. 
Will  any  one  say  that  there  have  not  been  technical  men 
under  some  minister  of  the  Crown  who  have  not  had  their 
views  influenced  owing  to  the  contact  of  that  minister's 
political  ear  with  the  ground? 

Such  a  board  could  aid  the  government  in  watching 
the  universities  for  bright  young  men  who  might  be 
worked  into  the  technical  services.  It  could  develop  plans 
for  giving  men  postgraduate  courses  in  the  best  universities 
abroad,  and  especially  for  giving  engineers  greater  oppor- 
tunities to  study  the  problems  of  older  countries. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  with  its 
very  small  holding  as  compared  with  Canada's  native  wealth 
still  in  possession  of  the  country,  has  developed  a  Natural 
Resources  Department.  It  has  been  casting  about  for  men, 
and  has  found  them,  but  it  pays  the  price.  If  the  govern- 
ment hesitates  to  adopt  the  principle  of  a  permanent  con- 
sulting board,  as  a  beginning  it  can  at  least  try  the  plan; 
and  if  not  successful,  the  men,  if  the  right  kind,  can  easily 
go  back  into  the  business  world,  and  pick  up  their  clients 
again.  The  highly  efficient  man  never  worries  about  a 
position.    The  position  seeks  him. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  political  history  of  Canada 
can  fail  to  see  the  need  of  some  organization  that  will  lend 
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cohesion  to  the  scattered  technical  services  of  the  govern- 
ment. These  services  have  been  created,  and  divided, 
and  again  subdivided,  from  time  to  time,  to  meet  needs  grow- 
ing out  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  country.  Their 
tendency  has  been  to  grow  farther  apart,  and  every  step 
in  that  direction  has  meant  loss  of  general  efficiency.  It 
has  meant,  also,  the  burdening  of  the  political  heads  of  depart- 
ments with  the  settlement  of  purely  technical  questions 
and  details  of  which  they  had  no  exact  knowledge,  and  which 
necessarily  made  demands  upon  their  time  and  energy  that 
should  have  been  devoted  to  questions  of  great  national 
poUcy. 

In  the  United  States,  whose  political  system  differs 
in  some  respects  from  ours,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
are  not  obliged  to  attend  Congress  or  employ  their  time 
in  transacting  mere  party  business.  They  have,  therefore, 
more  leisure  than  Canadian  ministers  to  devote  to  the  work 
of  their  departments.  Yet,  at  Washington  the  heads  of 
departments  have  experts  of  every  description  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  deal  intelligently  with  any  subject  that 
may  come  before  the  Cabinet.  Consequently,  whenever 
the  United  States  is  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  another 
nation,  the  other  side  is  always  surprised  and  astonished 
at  the  amount  of  information  which  the  American  repre- 
sentatives possess,  and  at  the  intelligence  and  skiU  with 
which  their  case  has  been  prepared. 

In  England,  too,  though  the  ministers  have,  as  in  Canada, 
to  attend  to  their  parUamentary  duties,  they  possess  the 
advantage  in  their  departmental  work  of  having  always 
at  hand  numerous  experts  and  speciaUsts,  the  product  of 
long  generations  of  culture.  The  rapid  development  of 
Canada,  with  the  innumerable  and  pressing  problems  arising 
out  of  that  development,  emphasizes  the  need  in  this  country 
of  a  strong  and  harmonious  technical  service,  thereby  obtain- 
ing that  greater  efficiency  which  prevails  in  every  large 
business  corporation,  and  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  country. 

C.  A.  Magrath 


BESIDERIO  MODUS 

"Silent  singer,  let  me  hear  the  lilt 

That  haunts  thine  inexpressive  melodies: 

The  sun  grows  cold,  and  all  his  gold 
Is  spilt 

Down  dull  horizons  of  brown  days. 

The  flowers  wilt,  and  the  birds'  praise 

Is  no  more  bold  in  the  cool  ways 

Of  green  majestic  trees. 

So,  lacking  joy  of  these. 
My  heart  is  all  desirous,  all  ablaze, 
Desirous  of  thy  sweet,  sad  melodies." 

The  far-off  murmur  died 

To  the  silence  of  despair. 
The  song  his  mind  so  curiously  tried 

To  catch  from  the  still  air 
Died,  and  a  mocking  voice  gave  answer  there; 
"King  Pan  makes  hymns  for  birds  and  bees, 
You  have  no  share  in  these." 

"Burning  lover,  let  me  taste  the  joys 
That  make  thy  life  seem  so  magnificent: 

My  heart  is  sad — the  spells  it  had 
Are  spent 

On  fickle  toys,  inconstant  things. 

Sweet  merriment  is  dead,  whose  wings 

Passion  made  glad,  and  dry  the  springs 

Of  laughter-lit  content. 

So,  sorrow's  innocent. 
Expectantly  I  yearn  where  all  Earth  sings 
Of  thy  triumphant  and  most  mystic  joys." 
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Then  on  the  wreath-crown 'd  throng 

There  was  dumbness  at  his  pray'r, 
Nor  any  sound  of  celebrating  song, 

Where  song  had  been  so  fair. 
Only  a  tender  voice  gave  answer  there: — 
"The  Cyprian  loves  these  girls  and  boys; 
You  may  not  share  their  joys." 

"Faithful  prophet,  let  me  leam  the  creed 

That  gives  thine  inspiration  steadfastness: 
Belief  grows  dim,  and  no  strong  hymn 

May  speed 
Faithbome  to  conquer  Paradise. 
Grim  doubt  my  meed,  each  vision  flies; 
No  Cherubim  in  adoring  skies 

Are  potent  now  to  bless. 
So,  suppliant,  in  distress, 

I  come  to  crave  the  gift  no  God  denies, 

A  votary  of  thy  life-giving  creed." 

Swift  darkness  wrapp'd  them  round, 

The  ador'd,  adoring  pair — 
The  Priest,   the  God :  no  more  th*  aspiring  sound 

Climb'd  Heaven's  holy  stair. 
Only  a  stern,  sad  voice  gave  answer  there: — 
"Whom  God  hath  fed,  those  God  will  feed; 
You  cannot  share  this  creed." 

Lionel  Smith-Gordon 


FEMINISM  AND  EDUCATION 

TTHE  recent  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  House  of  Com- 
*  mons  in  connexion  with  woman  suffrage  reveal  the 
progress  made  by  the  woman  '' movement"  towards  accept- 
ance as  one  of  the  problems  of  the  day.  A  few  years  ago 
woman  suffrage  was  regarded  with  amused  tolerance,  as 
the  crank  of  a  few  faddists;  now  it  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  rock  on  which  a  powerful  government  threatens 
to  split.  Observers  from  a  distance  must  not  suppose  that 
the  question  of  the  parliamentary  vote  is  the  real  driving 
force  behind  the  movement.  Many  strong  feminists,  indeed, 
regard  the  concentration  on  this  particular  privilege  as  disas- 
trous to  the  broader  interests  of  their  sex.  The  women 
who  have  done  and  suffered  most  in  the  cause  of  votes  for 
women  are  often  both  ignorant  and  apathetic  regarding 
political  methods.  Their  hopeless  misunderstanding  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure  and  ministerial  responsibility  has  been 
evidenced  again  and  again  by  their  demand  that  a  govern- 
ment which  contains  almost  as  many  anti-suffragists  as 
suffragists,  which  has  never  placed  the  question  before  the 
electorate,  and  whose  Prime  Minister  has  declared  that 
to  enfranchise  women  would  be  a  ''political  mistake  of  a 
disastrous  character,"  should  yet  make  itself  responsible 
for  a  woman  suffrage  bill. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
are  perfectly  aware  of  the  true  situation,  but  for  their  own 
purpose  they  maintain  the  attitude  of  asking  for  more  than 
can  possibly  be  granted,  and  inflame  their  followers  by 
cries  of  injustice  when  their  claims  are  denied.  To  the  rank 
and  file,  however,  it  is  a  shibboleth  that  they  are  being  tricked 
and  cheated,  and  this  because  not  one  woman  in  a  hundred 
has  a  clear  conception  of  the  Constitution  or  of  the  methods 
of  parliamentary  government.     Nor  are  they  any  clearer 
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in  their  ideas  as  to  what  they  can  actually  do  with  the  vote, 
as  is  plainly  shewn  in  innumerable  pamphlets  which  promise 
the  abolition  of  sweating,  vice,  prostitution,  infant  mortality, 
and  kindred  evils  as  the  result  of  women's  votes,  although 
there  is  no  attempt  by  women  to  devise  any  constructive 
legislation  dealing  with  these  questions,  and  no  evidence 
that  any  remedial  legislation  which  might  be  brought  forward 
would  not  be  equally  supported  by  men. 

The  perception  of  the  essentially  non-political  character 
of  the  so-called  woman  movement  in  Great  Britain  came 
first  to  the  present  writer  through  the  discovery  that  those 
of  her  friends  who  are  most  interested  in  political  work 
are  least  interested  in  the  suffrage  question.  Three  large 
party  associations  of  women  exist  for  political  purposes. 
One,  the  Women's  Liberal  Association,  adopted  the  suffrage 
platform  officially,  after  much  dissension,  but  its  local  branches 
are  by  no  means  unanimous  on  the  question.  The  other 
two,  the  Women's  Unionist  and  Tariff  Reform  Association, 
and  the  Primrose  League,  are  absolutely  neutral,  no  pro- 
paganda on  either  side  being  permitted  under  their  aegis. 
The  writer,  who  has  addressed  many  audiences  composed 
of  the  members  of  these  Leagues  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  has  been  surprised  to  find  that  the  neutrality  did 
not  need  to  be  enforced — suffrage  and  anti-suffrage  being 
both  regarded  with  apathy. 

The  question  of  the  driving  force  behind  the  suffrage 
movement  was  first  illuminated  by  the  publication  of  a 
weekly  feminist  paper,  of  such  pronounced  views  that  it 
was  shortly  repudiated  by  the  leader  of  the  more  conserv- 
ative suffragists.  Following  the  lines  indicated  by  this 
sign-post,  one  was  able,  very  quickly,  to  discover  a  mass 
of  pamphlets,  booklets,  and  other  propaganda  material. 
Briefly  summarized,  these  constitute  the  feminist  creed, 
and  it  is  that  injustice  to  woman  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  any  differentiation  between  the  sexes.  The  claim  is  for 
equal  knowledge,  equal  liberty,  equal  opportunity  for  women 
with  men  in  matters  sexual  as  well  as  social.  Political  equality 
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is  regarded  by  the  advanced  feminist  as  a  symbol  rather 
than  a  weapon  for  use.     The  passion  and  intensity  with 
which  this  creed  has  been  received  by  a  section  of  women 
needs  to  be  seen  to  be  beheved,  and  the  excesses  of  the  mili- 
tant   suffragists    are    its    most    eloquent    testimony.     The 
writer   has   always   regretted   the   attitude   of  amusement, 
varied  with  brutality,  which  these  outbursts  have  evoked. 
From  the  first  it  was  apparent,  to  the  seeing  eye,  that  they 
were  the  symptoms  and  not  the  disease,  that  no  method 
of     dealing   with   them   would   be   permanently   successful 
which  did  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.     Wrought  up 
to  a  pitch  of  fanatical  devotion  by  the  recital  of  their  sex's 
wrongs,  ridicule  and  publicity  were  the  two  factors  most 
calculated    to    encourage    the    pseudo-martyr    spirit.     But 
amon^  thousands  of  women  who  would  shrink  from  militant 
excesses  there  exists  the  same  feeling  which  is  the  motive 
power  for  window  breaking  or  post-box  damage — the  sense 
of  frustration.      Woman,  struggling  blindly  up  through  the 
social  upheavals  of  a  new  era,  finds  herself  unaccountably 
at  odds  with  her  environment.     Her  conventional  training 
of  the  last  half  century  leads  her  to  look  for  the  reason  of 
her  discontent  to  any  cause  save  the  true  one.     She  has 
so  long  been  taught  to  subdue  the  flesh  that  she  cannot 
recognize  the   call  of  nature.     Her  new  feminist  leaders, 
it  is  true,  preach  a  doctrine  in  which  bodily  needs  are  given 
full  value,  but  the  average  woman,  even  while  she  absorbs 
these  doctrines,  distrusts  them.     Her  instincts  are  against 
the  remedies  proposed.     Vaguely  searching  for  the  cause 
of  her  growing  discontent,  she  is  taught  by  her  blind  leaders 
to  fix  the  blame  on  Man,  chiefly  because  he  seems  to  have 
solved  the  problem  of  life  in  a  more  satisfactory  way.     He 
has  the  air  of  being  ''master  of  his  Fate,  captain  of  his  soul," 
while  woman  feels  she  is  caught  in  a  vast  and  pitiless  machine. 
A  woman  teacher  recently,  after  a  speech  by  the  writer  of 
this  article,  asked,  with  the  white  face  and  darkened  eyes 
of  the  true  fanatic,  "Does  not  woman  need  a  vote  as  a  pro- 
tection from  Man  ?"     The  question  sums  up  a  great  deal 
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of  the  feminist  movement  and  explains  its  connexion  with 
suffragism.  So  far  has  this  poison  gone  that  a  prominent 
leader  of  the  moderate  suffragists,  in  the  hearing  of  the  writer, 
told  her  audience  that,  although  men  had  granted  women 
some  privileges,  as  in  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act, 
women  had  no  guarantee  that  these  would  not  be  taken 
away.  In  short,  the  feminist  movement  is  being  turned 
aside  from  its  true  objective,  the  uplifting  of  womanhood, 
and  is  feeding  that  most  dangerous  social  evil,  sex-antagon- 
ism. A  straw  shews  how  the  winds  blows.  A  typical 
British  matron,  devoted  wife,  and  mother  of  five  children, 
when  shopping  with  the  writer  recently,  had  occasion  to 
give  her  name,  which  she  did  in  the  usual  form:  ''Mrs. 
Tom  Jones."  Then,  in  a  fierce  aside,  ''Why  should  I  be 
called  Mrs.  Tom  Jones,  as  if  I  had  no  individuality  apart 
from  my  husband  ?"  For,  by  a  strange  but  not  unchar- 
acteristic development,  die  woman  movement  has  become 
identified  with  certain  concrete  demands — the  right  to 
bear  one's  own  name  after  marriage,  to  possess  a  separate 
income,  to  have  a  latch-key  (with  all  that  it  implies),  or  a 
vote — material  possessions  which  have  little  enough  to  do 
with  real  liberty.  And  wherever  these  demands  are  met 
they  are  usually  fortified  by  an  intense  and  unreasoned 
belief  that  man  refuses,  for  selfish  purposes,  to  share  these 
liberties  with  women. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  writer's  intention  to  discuss  the  broad 
problem  of  sex  relationship  raised  by  the  feminist  propa- 
ganda. The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  shew  that  militant 
suffragism,  feminist  sex-antagonism,  and  the  woman  problem 
in  general,  have  their  roots  in  the  mal-adjustment  of  modem 
woman  to  her  surroundings,  and  that  a  great  part  of  that 
mal-adjustment  is  due  to  a  false  scheme  of  education  and 
the  spurious  ideals  for  which  it  is  responsible.  It  is  a  com- 
monplace of  feminism  that  the  home  is  no  longer  an  adequate 
sphere  for  woman,  because  home  industries  have  been  taken 
from  her  into  factories,  and  that,  as  economic  pressure 
drives  her  more  and  more  to  work  for  wages  outside  the  home, 
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her  functions  approximate  more  and  more  closely  to  man's. 
But  the  observer  who  accepts  these  axioms  may  still  be 
permitted  to  note  that  home  life,  a  vital  factor  in  race  evolu- 
tion, is  dwindling  in  attractiveness,  that  the  eflficient  house- 
wife and  mother  is  becoming  rarer  and  rarer,  and  that  the 
peculiarly  feminine  problems  connected  with  domestic  labour 
are,  apparently,  further  from  solution  every  year.  Are  we 
to  understand  that  the  adjustment  of  woman  to  the  economic 
and  industrial  conditions  of  the  day  involves  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  individual  home  ?  That  is  the  solution  offered 
by  many  feminists  who  maintain  that  the  line  of  progress 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  departmentalizing  of  all  fields  of  human 
labour,  and  that  each  woman,  instead  of  working  in  her  own 
home,  shall  have  an  outside  occupation  like  a  man,  while 
the  simplified  home,  with  communal  feeding,  recreation 
rooms,  and  nurseries  shall  be  dealt  with  by  "experts."  It 
is  obviously  only  by  some  such  scheme  that  the  individual 
woman,  even  in  these  machine-made  days,  can  be  freed  from 
the  multitude  of  small  home  duties  which  are  now  her  daily 
task.  It  is  impossible,  say  the  feminists,  for  man  and  woman 
to  be  truly  equal,  while  she  is  thus  tied  and  bound,  and  her 
emancipation  from  the  thrall  of  home  drudgery  is  needed 
in  the  interests  of  her  developing  personality.  The  key- 
note of  all  such  suggested  "reforms"  is  found  in  the  assump- 
tion that  what  is  good  for  man  must  equally  be  good  for 
woman,  that  because  man  attains  his  fullest  development 
in  a  life  of  regular  and  often  monotonous  work  outside  the 
home,  returning  only  at  intervals  for  rest  and  refreshment, 
the  same  way  of  life  is  equally  suitable  for  women. 

The  presumption  underlying  this  hypothesis  is  answer- 
able for  the  fatal  mistake  which,  to  the  writer's  mind,  sowed 
the  seed  resulting  in  our  present  feminist  crop.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  pioneers  of  higher  education  for  women  insisted  that 
what  was  needed  to  enable  women  to  find  a  higher  place 
in  a  rapidly  changing  social  system  was  a  closer  approxi- 
mation of  the  education  of  girls  to  that  of  boys.  In  an 
interesting  book  on  "Feminism  and  Education  in  the  United 
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States,"  Professor  Earl  Barnes  remarks  that  no  attempt 
has  ever  been  made,  even  in  women's  universities  which 
are  closed  to  men,  to  evolve  a  distinctive  type  of  education 
specially  suited  for  women.  On  the  contrary,  the  aim  has 
been  to  follow,  as  closely  as  possible,  the  male  model.  In 
Great  Britain  women's  colleges  are  merely  annexes  of  the 
older  universities  or  institutions  which  prepare  for  a  graduate 
course  at  these  or  at  the  newer  universities;  and  at  both 
old  and  new  universities  the  training  has  been  framed  for 
male  needs  and  the  woman  student  fits  in  as  best  she  may. 
The  courses  at  elementary  State  schools  differentiate 
between  the  sexes  only  in  respect  of  certain  technical  classes, 
the  girls  taking  cooking  or  sewing  where  the  boys  would 
take  carpentering.  The  time  given  is  brief,  the  curriculum 
being  crowded,  and  in  many  cases  the  theory  inculcated 
has  little  connexion  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  with  actual 
practice.  Secondary  education  offers  girls  opportunities  to 
specialize  in  domestic  training  in  the  shape  of  cookery  schol- 
arships, which,  however,  at  any  rate  in  the  London  County 
area,  are  but  little  sought  after.  The  fact  is  that  the  girl 
whose  parents  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  possibility  of  her 
immediate  earnings  is  usually  ambitious  of  becoming  "some- 
thing more  than  a  domestic  servant," — to  wit,  a  teacher. 

The  high  schools  and  colleges  which  have  supersedea 
the  old  fashioned  ''ladies  finishing  establishments"  have 
followed  blindly  the  lead  of  the  "higher  education."  Indeed, 
when  the  university  standard  is  set  up  at  the  top,  there  is 
little  chance  of  differentiation  below.  For  three  generations, 
therefore,  we  have  given  a  good  trial  to  the  theory  that 
boys  and  girls  should  be  educated  on  similar  lines,  and  with 
what  result  ?  In  the  first  place,  starting  at  the  bottom 
of  the  social  ladder,  with  the  result  that  the  average  factory 
hand,  servant  girl,  or  even  lower-grade  shop  girl,  can  read 
and  write  but  cannot  sew  or  cook.  As  a  wife  and  mother 
she  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  a  notorious  failure.  Her  children 
survive  chiefly  through  the  increasing  intervention  of  the 
State  between  them  and  parental  incompetence.     The  high 
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school  and  college  girl  faces  the  problem  in  a  different  shape. 
Owing  to  social  conditions  over  which  she  has  no  control, 
she  must  be  prepared  for  the  eventuality  that  she  may  not 
marry.  In  many  cases  economic  pressure  on  middle-class 
homes,  and  the  rising  standard  of  expenditure,  make  it 
desirable  that  she  should  be  a  wage-earner.  The  choice 
of  profession  is  singularly  limited.  A  vast  range  of  pro- 
fessions and  trades  open  to  men  are  closed  to  women  for 
physical  reasons.  They  cannot  be  soldiers,  sailors,  miners, 
civil  engineers,  mining  engineers,  railroad  or  ship  builders, 
engineers,  administrators  or  police  officers  in  colonial  depen- 
dencies, consuls  at  foreign  ports.  They  have  failed  to  get 
any  real  footing  as  merchants  or  financiers.  Other  profes- 
sions are  distasteful  or  uncongenial  to  women.  Domestic 
occupations  are  despised,  and  Professor  Barnes  says  that 
even  a  steady  demand  for  science  teachers  does  not  induce 
women  to  specialize  in  a  subject  where  abstract  rather  than 
concrete  studies  are  necessary.  The  consequence  of  these 
restrictions,  natural  and  artificial,  is  that  the  vast  majority 
of  '' educated"  women  look  to  teaching  as  the  one  possible 
career.  They  are,  for  this  reason,  condemned  to  specialize 
early,  because  in  the  teaching  profession  proficiency  in  exam- 
ination work  is  necessary,  whereas  many  young  men  only 
need  to  begin  their  real  professional  training  when  college 
or  school  life  is  over.  This  accounts  for  a  real  difference 
of  atmosphere  in  women's  as  compared  to  men's  colleges. 
Women  leave  off  learning  at  an  age  when  men  often  begin 
life  in  earnest,  and  going  from  the  cloistered  and  strenuous 
atmosphere  of  their  college  to  a  similar  environment  in  some 
other  educational  establishment  they  take  with  them  a 
narrow  pedantic  outlook  and,  very  often,  an  overstrained 
nervous  system.  Condemned  for  life  to  a  profession  where 
prizes  are  few,  rewards  small,  and  in  which  the  strain  is 
hard  to  all  who  have  not  a  natural  aptitude,  they  not  infre- 
quently feel  like  the  starling  in  the  cage  of  Sterne's  story — 
"I  can't  get  out!"  A  full  family  life  might  help  to  develop 
the  joyous  side  of  such  characters,  but  the  smaller  and  more 
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scattered  families  of  to-day  render  this  a  diminishing  possi- 
bility and  the  result  is  that  the  teaching  of  our  girls  is  rapidly 
passing  into  the  hands  of  female  celibate  pedagogues,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  world  or  of  the  other  sex  is  of  an  academic 
character  varied  by  the  lurid  pictures  of  feminist  imaginings. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  school  is  more  and 
more  superseding  the  home  as  the  moulding  influence,  both 
on  girls  and  boys.  Not  only  do  school  work  and  activities 
connected  with  it  encroach  on  the  time  nominally  spent 
at  home,  but  the  parent  of  to-day  is  increasingly  anxious 
to  eliminate  the  element  of  discipline  in  the  home.  He  or 
she  aims  at  being  the  companion  rather  than  the  mentor 
of  his  children  in  the  rare  intervals  of  intercourse  permitted 
by  school  life  and  social  obUgations.  The  psychology 
of  girl-life  reveals  the  natural  tendency,  in  the  early  years 
of  adolescence,  to  idealize  some  person.  That  person  now- 
adays is  usually  some  unmarried  teacher,  and,  whereas 
the  ''old  maid"  was  the  night-mare  of  girls  fifty  years  ago, 
she  is  now  on  the  high  road  to  becoming  their  ideal.  To 
the  inexperienced  eye  the  life  of  the  female  bachelor  has 
charms  which  are  not  apparent  in  the  hum-drum  existence 
of  the  average  matron,  nor  is  there  any  attempt  to  coun- 
teract this  influence.  Parents  and  teachers  alike  feel  it 
their  duty  to  treat  matrimony  as  an  alternative  only,  to 
discourage  sentiment,  which  may  have  no  legitimate  fruition, 
and  to  prepare  every  girl  so  that  enforced  celibacy  will  not 
destroy  her  chances  of  happiness.  Kind-hearted  persons 
and  chivalrous  men  heap  praise  on  single  women  who  do 
public  or  philanthropic  work, — and  when  in  addition  to 
aU  this  there  is  superadded  the  poison  of  sex-antagonism, 
subtly  distilled  by  frustrated  women  seeking  to  account 
for  their  own  restless  discontent,  one  has  an  atmosphere 
which  cannot  fail  to  breed  some  very  peculiar  problems, 
but  is  hardly  likely  to  elucidate  the  main  difl&culty — how 
woman  is  to  adjust  herself  to  her  environment. 

The  recent  establishment  of  a  school  of  Domestic 
Economy  in  connexion  with  the  London  University  is  the 
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first  sign  that  our  educational  leaders  are  wavering  from  the 
theory  that  there  is  no  need  to  differentiate  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  sexes.  But  little  real  advantage  will  be  gained 
so  long  as  domestic  science  is  regarded  as  an  alternative 
to  other  subjects  which  alone  are  the  open  sesame  to  higher 
education  and  academic  honours.  It  is  only  when  we  recog- 
nize that  home-making  is  the  normal  occupation  of  the 
average  woman  in  her  own  interests  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  race,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  devise  an  education 
for  girls  which  will  really  prepare  them  for  womanhood. 
We  shall  cease  then  to  wear  out  their  bodies  in  the  competi- 
tive games  which,  without  any  corresponding  physiological 
necessity,  they  have  borrowed  from  boys.  Feminists  are 
fond  of  claiming  for  the  women  of  the  day  an  improved 
physique,  but  we  have  no  data  to  support  such  a  claim. 
A  hockey  field  full  of  big,  well  developed,  fresh  coloured 
girls  appears  good  evidence,  but  a  few  years  later  the  same 
girls,  as  young  wives  or  working  spinsters,  are  found  flagging 
physically,  taking  rest  cures  if  they  can  afford  it  or  bromide 
if  they  cannot.  They  have  used  up,  in  the  strenuous  atmos- 
phere of  competitive  examinations  and  competitive  games, 
the  nervous  force  intended  to  be  spread  over  a  trying  period 
of  their  lives.  There  has  never  been  a  time,  according  to 
eminent  surgical  authorities,  when  maternity  was  accom- 
panied with  so  much  difficulty  and  danger  in  precisely  that 
class  which  has  had  the  doubtful  benefit  of  higher  education 
and  systematic  outdoor  exercise.  The  growing  disinclination 
for  motherhood  among  women  of  the  ''educated"  class 
is  an  even  more  serious  phenomenon. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  all  the  elements  of  a  "liberal" 
education  should  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  make  women 
good  cooks  and  housemaids.  Nor  is  the  writer  presump- 
tuous enough  to  attempt  to  suggest  a  curriculum  calculated 
to  meet  all  the  needs  of  a  modern  woman.  All  she  wishes 
to  do  is  to  point  out  that  the  growing  discontent  of  woman 
in  Great  Britain  has  its  source  in  the  fact  that  she  is  being 
thrust  more  and  more  into  a  position  where  true  self-com- 
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pletion  and  expression  are  impossible.  This  is  no  attempt 
to  revert  to  the  theory  which  is  supposed  to  have  governed 
our  grandmothers — that  wifehood  and  motherhood  were 
the  only  possible  employments  for  women.  It  is  an  asser- 
tion, unassailable  on  biological  grounds,  that  each  sex  requires 
union  with  the  other  to  attain  physical  maturity,  and  that 
women  need,  quhe  as  much  as  men,  to  be  able  to  secure 
that  completion  of  their  being  by  free  choice,  and  in 
accordance  with  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  aflfinities.  The 
real  problem  is  how,  in  a  country  where  there  are  1,300,000 
more  women  than  men,  the  former  are  to  be  assured  of 
this  elementary  human  right.  It  is  often  pointed  out  that 
the  British  Empire  as  a  whole  shews  no  such  disparity, 
and  that  wholesale  emigration  would  give  the  "odd  women" 
a  choice,  at  aU  events,  between  marriage  and  celibacy.  But 
the  kind  of  woman  being  manufactured  by  our  present 
educational  system  is  not  wanted  in  any  new  country,  and, 
moreover,  she  herself  is  not  attracted  by  the  prospects  offered. 
It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  suffragette  leaders,  returning 
from  a  recent  visit  to  Canada,  declared  that  it  is  ''no  country 
for  an  educated  woman."  The  vicious  circle  is  completed 
by  such  an  attitude,  and  there  is  no  escape  from  it  save  by 
a  drastic  revolt  from  the  utterly  false  standard  set  up  and 
a  frank  recognition  of  woman's  real  needs. 

We  can  never  go  back  to  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  unmarried  woman  was  merely  ludicrous,  but  we  are 
permitting  ourselves  an  entirely  false  perspective  when  we 
fail  to  perceive  that  she  is  tragic.  The  mischief  of  the  present 
attitude  among  feminists  is  that  by  asserting  woman's 
essential  independence  they  actually  acquiesce  in,  and  even 
help  to  perpetuate,  a  social  difiBculty  and  danger,  instead 
of  setting  their  wits  to  work  on  removing  it.  Once  again, 
the  fundamental  need  of  all  normal  women  is  physical  com- 
pletion in  marriage  and  maternity,  and  if  modem  woman 
feels  a  deep  sense  of  unrest  and  frustration  it  is  chiefly  because, 
either  in  her  own  life  or  in  the  ideals  by  which  she  has  steered, 
she  has  lost  sight  of  this  feminine  pole  star.     A  man,  to 
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whom  fatherhood,  however  sacred,  has  no  real  physical 
significance,  and  whose  life  can  find  full  and  satisfying  expres- 
sion in  a  hundred  ways,  cannot  conceive  what  it  means 
to  be  a  childless  woman.  Nature  has  focussed  woman's 
being  on  the  maternal  function,  which  conditions  her  activi- 
ties, whether  she  be  married  or  no,  from  adolescence  to  late 
middle  life.  Her  mentality,  despite  the  passionate  denials 
of  suffragists,  is  inevitably  affected  by  a  function  which, 
by  its  claim  on  the  nervous  forces,  is  bound  to  affect  the 
activity  of  the  brain.  What  modern  woman  needs,  there- 
fore, is  no  apotheosis  as  a  saint,  prophetess,  or  queen,  but 
a  recognition  of  her  rights  as  a  human  being,  and  such  an 
adjustment  of  society  as  will  give  her  the  chance  of  exercising 
those  rights  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  It  is 
necessary  to  recognize  that,  while  natural,  and  domestic, 
functions  are  essential,  public  activities,  however  meri- 
torious, are  non-essential  for  the  development  of  woman's 
nature,  and  until  the  home,  in  its  true  sense,  and  the  care 
and  nurture  of  children  are  once  more  put  back  into  the 
forefront  of  woman's  existence  as  her  highest  sphere  and 
sweetest  privilege,  we  cannot  hope  for  a  cure  for  the  evil 
of  feminine  discontent.  This  readjustment  need  not  involve 
the  training  of  every  woman  as  a  mere  household  drudge; 
on  the  contrary,  what  we  want  is  not  the  home  without 
higher  education  but  higher  education  which  is  something 
more  than  *'an  increased  capacity  for  the  recollection  of 
unrelated  statements"  and  which  can  be  applied  to  the 
elucidation  of  home  problems.  A  factor  which  the  writer 
believes  to  be  almost  indispensable  is  the  recovery  by  women 
of  that  manual  skill,  that  joy  of  craftsmanship,  which  has 
been  wholly  lost  in  the  struggle  for  book  learning.  To  a 
vast  number  of  women  of  the  most  discontented  class,  a 
little  housework,  intelligently  done,  would  be  an  incalculable 
boon.     This  must  sound  strange  to  Canadian  readers. 

Of  all  the  strange  theories  now  current  among  women, 
and  even  accepted  by  some  men,  none  is  more  mischievous 
than  that  which  holds  up  "economic  independence  "  as  the 
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solution  of  the  problem  of  sex  relations.  Women  who  have 
drawn  a  blank  in  the  matrimonial  stakes  are  descanting  on 
the  degradation,  to  other  women,  of  being  dependent  on  a 
man  for  food  and  housing.  They  point  out  that  this  rela- 
tionship involves  the  married  woman  in  an  obhgation  to 
make  herself  useful  and  pleasant — as  a  slave.  Such  a  view 
of  wifely  duty  comes  as  a  striking  novelty  to  the  majority  of 
married  women,  more  particularly  to  those  of  the  artizan 
class,  who  have  their  husbands  well  in  subjection,  taking 
their  week's  earnings  and  allowing  them  a  small  percentage 
for  pocket  money.  The  inherent  vanity  of  man  is  tickled  by 
the  picture  of  himself  as  a  sort  of  hereditary  tyrant,  and  the 
meeker  he  is,  the  more  he  will  grieve  in  public  over  the  servile 
condition  of  women.  There  is  only  one  type  of  woman  who 
can  really  be  placed  in  subjection,  that  is,  the  woman  who 
has  got  out  of  touch  with  the  reaUties  of  Ufe,  and  has  there- 
fore nothing  to  give  in  exchange  for  the  voluntary  ser\dtude 
which  is  man's  offering  to  his  true  mate.  The  real  tyranny 
which  women  have  to  fear  is  that  of  one  woman  over  another 
— a  fact  well  recognized  by  all  who  have  had  to  do  with 
woman's  work.  The  physical  handicap  of  women  is,  how- 
ever, a  grim  reaUty,  and  affected  them  even  more  in  ages 
when  force  was  the  first,  and  not,  as  now,  the  last  resort. 
The  first  lesson  the  sex  had  to  learn  was  how  to  oppose 
strength  with  weakness  —  a  lesson  which  the  youngest 
daughters  of  Eve,  the  suffragettes,  have  learnt  to  perfection. 
The  fatal  mistake  is  that  woman  is  now  being  urged  to  oppose 
strength  with  strength,  a  competition  in  which  she  will 
inevitably  get  the  worst  of  it. 

In  Canada  woman  has  not  lost  her  touch  on  the  realities 
of  fife.  Long  may  it  remain  ''no  country  for  the  'educated' 
woman!"  So  will  it  be  the  home  of  the  human,  natural, 
real  woman.  The  vote  is  a  feminist  symbol,  of  no  value 
in  itself  but  a  potential  danger.  Women  can  do  all  the 
purifying  and  elevating  they  feel  fit  for  without  it,  and  with 
it  they  may  be  tempted  to  forget  they  are  just  women,  and 
split   up   into   political   women   and   non-pohtical   women. 
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Then  the  former  will  despise  the  latter,  and  the  latter  will 
secretly  envy  the  former,  and  that  way  lies  destruction. 
Moreover,  political  life,  to  which  the  vote  invites  women, 
offers  premiums  to  the  child-free,  de-sexualized  woman, 
and  that  is  a  distinct  danger  in  itself.  The  social  virtues 
of  womanhood — her  strong  individualism,  sense  of  family 
responsibility,  and  even  that  mystic  quality  which  is  called 
''spirituality" — find  their  roots  in  her  very  being,  of  which 
motherhood  is  an  essential  part.  In  truth  there  are  no 
factors,  spiritual  or  material,  which  can  be  regarded  as 
woman's  distinctive  contributions  to  the  common  weal 
save  those  which  she  draws  from  her  supreme  sex-function. 
There  is  no  experience  she  can  contribute  which  may  not 
be  equally  the  experience  of  man  except  that  which  centres 
round  her  maternal  duties.  When  we  write  of  woman's 
influence,  therefore,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that,  while 
we  recognize  the  useful  work  done  by  some  single  women, 
we  cannot  consent  that  their  influence,  either  in  politics 
or  in  education,  should  be  the  predominant  one,  and  it  is 
because  the  normal  woman  has  specialized,  individual  duties 
to  perform  that  her  public  and  social  activities  are  of  minor 
importance. 

Ethel  Colouhoun 


MARRIAGE  LAW  IN  CANADA 

DURING  the  last  two  or  three  years  public  opinion  in 
Canada  has  been  greatly  stirred  upon  the  subject  of  the 
marriage  laws.  As  was  only  to  be  expected  in  a  question 
of  this  kind,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  parts 
of  the  population  showed  a  strong  tendency  to  align  them- 
selves upon  opposite  sides,  and  there  appeared  to  be  some 
danger  of  the  smouldering  embers  of  the  old  "religious" 
feud  being  again  fanned  into  a  flame.  The  papal  decree 
known  as  the  Ne  Temere,  which  came  into  force  on  Easter 
Sunday,  1908,  and  was  promulgated  in  Canada  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops,  was  regarded  in  many  quarters  as 
a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  alter  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  as  an  invasion  of  civil  liberty. 

In  the  province  of  Quebec,  at  any  rate,  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  it  was  by  no  means  unnatural,  considering  the 
state  of  the  law.  Remarkable  haziness  existed  as  to  the 
precise  boundary  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil 
sphere  in  the  marriage  of  Roman  Catholics,  or  in  mixed 
marriages  where  one  of  the  parties  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
The  matter  was  brought  to  a  head  by  a  judgement  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Montreal  in  his  capacity  as 
head  of  his  ecclesiastical  court,  declaring  a  marriage  cele- 
brated by  a  Methodist  minister  null  and  void  on  the  ground 
that  the  parties  were  Roman  Catholics. 

This  judgement  was  expressly  based  upon  the  Ne  Temere 
decree,  and  declared  the  marriage  a  nullity  in  the  most 
sweeping  terms,  without  any  kind  of  reservation.  The 
husband,  at  whose  instance  the  action  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court  had  been  raised,  next  entered  suit  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  province,  narrating  the  archbishop's  judgement 
and  asking  that  the  marriage  which  had  thus  been  annulled 
quoad  vinculum  should  by  the  civil  court  be  declared  null  as 
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to  its  civil  effects.  This  suit  being  undefended,  judgement 
was  rendered  by  default,  the  judge  adopting  verbatim  the 
conclusions  of  the  plaintiff,  and  thus  appearing  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  the  archbishop  to  set  aside  the  marriage 
itself,  while  the  office  of  the  civil  court  was  confined  to  giving 
effect  to  this  judgement  so  far  as  rights  of  property  were 
concerned. 

At  a  later  stage  the  wife  was  allowed  to  challenge  this 
judgement  by  the  procedure  known  as  an  opposition,  and 
another  judge  of  the  Superior  Court — Mr.  Justice  Char- 
bonneau — came  to  a  conclusion  opposed  to  that  of  his 
learned  brother,  and  held  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
civil  law  the  marriage  of  these  two  Roman  Catholics  by  a 
Protestant  minister  was  valid.  (Hubert  v.  Clou^tre,  1912, 
R.J.Q.  41  S.C.  249.) 

In  this  second  case  a  difficult  question  of  procedure 
arose  which,  if  answered  in  one  way,  would  have  made  it 
unnecessary  to  give  a  judgement  on  the  legal  question  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  marriage.  This,  however,  does  not  now 
concern  us.  The  two  facts  that  a  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  founding  on  the  Ne  Temere  decree,  had  declared  in 
round  terms  a  marriage  null  and  void  because  not  celebrated 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  that  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  had  adopted  and  confirmed  this  judgement,  were  quite 
enough  to  show  that  it  was  at  least  highly  desirable  to  have  a 
scientific  delimitation  of  the  frontier  between  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  the  civil  spheres  of  influence. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  will  be  best  to  explain  the 
effect  of  the  Ne  Temere  decree.  That  decree  begins  by 
referring  to  the  previous  law  of  the  Council  of  Trent  designed 
to  prevent  the  rash  celebration  of  clandestine  marriages, 
under  which  it  had  been  provided  that  marriages  were  null 
and  void  unless  celebrated  by  the  parish  priest  of  one  of  the 
parties,  or  by  a  priest  having  his  authority  or  that  of  the 
Ordinary,  and  before  at  least  two  witnesses.  The  Ne  Temere 
narrates  that,  owing  to  the  increased  facility  and  celerity  of 
intercommunication    between    different    countries,   and    to 
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changes  of  residence  within  a  single  country,  compliance 
with  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  had  become  difficult. 
In  many  cases  it  was  desired  to  celebrate  a  marriage  in  a  place 
distant  from  the  home  of  the  parties,  and  sometimes  it  was  not 
easy  to  say  in  what  parish  a  person  had  his  domicile.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Ne  Temere  declares  that  only  those  marriages 
shall  be  valid  which  are  contracted  before  the  parish  priest  or 
the  Ordinary  of  the  place  of  celebration,  or  a  priest  delegated 
by  either  of  these  and  at  least  two  witnesses.  In  other 
words,  the  proper  priest  is  no  longer  to  be  the  priest  of  the 
domicile  of  one  of  the  parties  but  the  priest  of  the  place 
where  the  marriage  is  celebrated. 

The  radical  nature  of  the  change  thus  made  is  apt  to 
escape  people  unacquainted  with  the  history.  The  chief 
object  of  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  to  prevent 
clandestine  marriages  and  to  secure  publicity.  It  was 
conceived  that  the  best  way  of  securing  this  object  was  to 
make  it  essential  that  the  parties  should  be  married  by  the 
parish  priest  of  one  of  them.  He  would  be  in  a  position  to 
know  whether  the  parties  were  of  age  and  whether  there  was 
any  impediment  to  the  marriage.  Even  when  no  legal 
impediment  existed,  but  the  marriage  appeared  to  the  priest 
to  be  inexpedient,  his  influence  on  the  parties  or  their  fam- 
ilies would  often  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  it.  For  people 
of  stationary  habits,  hving  aU  their  lives  in  one  parish,  such 
regulations  are  very  salutary,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  under 
modern  conditions  they  are  quite  unworkable.  Any  ad- 
vantage that  there  is  in  securing  publicity  in  this  method  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  risk  of  marriages  being 
set  aside  on  the  ground  that  neither  of  the  parties  was  domi- 
ciled at  the  place  of  celebration.  The  Ne  Temere,  therefore, 
throws  overboard  the  old  regulations  for  preventing  clan- 
destine marriages,  and  leaves  it  to  the  priest  of  the  place  of 
celebration  to  satisfy  himself,  by  the  publication  of  banns, 
or  by  the  production  of  the  marriage  licence,  and  otherwise, 
that  no  impediment  to  the  marriage  exists. 
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The  Ne  Temere  decree  goes  on  to  declare  that  it  applies 
to  all  persons  baptized  in  the  Catholic  Church,  even  though 
they  no  longer  belong  to  it,  and  to  marriages  between  Catholics 
and  non-Catholics.  It  was  the  two  last  provisions  which 
gave  the  greatest  shock  to  Protestant  feeling.  If  the  Ne 
Temere  decree  was  to  affect  the  civil  law  of  Quebec,  where 
mixed  marriages,  celebrated  by  a  Protestant  minister  had 
hitherto  been  considered  valid,  an  alarming  vista  of  invalid 
marriages  at  once  presented  itself  to  the  imagination.  A 
husband,  who,  for  all  that  appeared,  had  always  been  a 
Presbyterian  or  a  Methodist  and  had  been  married  by  his 
own  minister,  might  get  the  marriage  declared  null  and 
void  by  proving  that  he  had  been  baptized  as  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Any  Roman  Cathohc  who  had  become  a  Pro- 
testant, or  at  least  a  non-Catholic,  would  have  an  easy  way 
of  getting  out  of  a  marriage  with  which  he  was  dissatisfied. 
And  in  the  case  of  mixed  marriages,  was  it  not  contrary  to 
the  principle  of  religious  equality  that  the  non-Catholic 
party  must  consent,  on  pain  of  the  nullity  of  the  marriage, 
to  have  the  ceremony  performed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest? 

After  the  subject  had  been  discussed  and  reported  upon  by 
synods  and  presbyteries,  and  the  public  mind  had  been  thor- 
oughly irritated  and  not  a  little  confused,  a  member  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  Mr.  Lancaster,  introduced  a  Bill,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  create  a  uniform  law  for  Canada  by 
enacting  substantially  that  the  religion  of  the  marriage  officer 
was  not  to  affect  the  validity  of  any  marriage.  The  govern- 
ment saw  themselves  placed  in  an  awkward  predicament,  in 
which  they  were  extremely  likely  to  give  offence  either  to 
their  Protestant  supporters  in  Ontario  or  to  their  Catholic 
friends  in  Quebec.  Fortunately  for  them  a  door  of  escape 
was  opened.  There  was  very  serious  doubt  whether  the 
proposed  law  was  within  the  legislative  competence  of  the 
Federal  Parliament. 

Under  the  British  North  America  Act,  which  distributed 
the  legislative  powers  between  the  Dominion  and  the  pro- 
vinces,  the  Federal  Parliament  was  given  exclusive  legis- 
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lative  authority  over  ''marriage  and  divorce,"  (s.  91,  n.  26). 
If  there  had  been  nothing  in  the  Act  to  cut  down  the  natural 
meaning  of  these  words,  the  validity  of  such  an  enactment 
as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Lancaster  would  have  been  clear 
enough.  But  among  the  powers  assigned  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  provinces  was  the  exclusive  authority  to  make  laws 
as  to  the  ''solemnization  of  marriage."  The  question  there- 
fore was,  if  a  Bill  defining  the  powers  of  a  minister  in  regard 
to  the  ceremony  of  marriage  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  Bill 
dealing  with  "marriage"  or  with  the  "solemnization  of 
marriage." 

It  is  not  very  unusual  for  Pariiament  to  pass  bills  which 
are  of  doubtful  validity,  leaving  it  to  the  courts  to  judge  of 
this  when  a  proper  case  is  presented.  But  in  regard  to  the 
Lancaster  Bill  such  a  procedure  was,  on  many  grounds,  to  be 
deprecated.  It  was  extremely  undesirable  to  encourage 
people  to  rely  on  the  competence  of  a  marriage  officer  who 
might  turn  out  after  all  to  be  incompetent  to  marry  them. 
Nothing  could  be  more  against  public  policy  than  to  bring 
about  a  new  crop  of  doubtful  marriages.  Moreover,  if  the 
Bill  was  to  be  allowed  to  go  through,  the  government  would 
need  to  commit  itself  either  in  favour  of  it  or  against  it,  and 
this  it  was  particulariy  anxious  to  avoid.  A  more  excellent 
way  of  dealing  with  the  problem  occurred  to  them.  Under 
the  Canadian  Supreme  Court  Act,  which  created  a  Supreme 
Court  of  appeal  for  Canada,  the  government  may  refer  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  an  opinion  {inter  alia)  on  any  important 
question  of  law  or  fact  concerning  the  constitutionality  of 
legislation  (Rev.  Stat.  Can.  c.  139,  s.  60).  It  is  true  that 
the  provinces  recently  disputed  the  right  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament  to  give  power  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  express 
opinions  in  this  way  upon  the  validity  of  provincial  laws. 
The  provinces  maintained  that  the  British  North  America 
Act  gave  Parhament  power  to  create  a  court  of  appeal,  but 
that  the  Supreme  Court  in  giving  opinions  on  references  of 
this  kind  was  not  a  court  of  appeal  but  merely  a  body  of 
advisers  of  the  government.     This  rather  technical  objection 
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to  the  validity  of  such  references  as  to  provincial  laws  has 
just  been  pronounced  unsound  by  the  Privy  Council  (Att. 
Gen.  for  Ont.  v.  Att.  Gen.  for  Can.  (1912)  A.  C.  571).  The 
federal  government  accordingly  availed  themselves  of  their 
right  to  ask  the  Supreme  Court  for  its  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  Lancaster  Bill  would  be  a  valid  Act  of  Parliament  if  it 
passed.  In  order  to  elucidate  the  matter  as  much  as  possible 
they  invited  the  Supreme  Court  to  say  further,  whether  in  their 
opinion  under  the  law  of  Quebec  as  it  stood,  a  marriage  be- 
tween two  Roman  Catholics,  or  a  marriage  between  persons, 
one  of  whom  only  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  null  and  void 
unless  celebrated  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  All  the 
points  were  fuUy  argued  by  counsel  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  and  by  such  of  the  provinces  as  chose  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  appear,  and  the 
case  has  just  been  reported  in  the  official  reports.  (In  re 
Marriage  Laws,  1912,  46  S.C.R.  132,  Marriage  Legislation 
in  Canada,  in  re  1912,  A.C.  880.)  The  answers  of  the 
learned  judges  are  highly  instructive  and  valuable,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  merely  opinions  which 
do  not  possess  any  binding  authority.  The  courts  of  the 
province,  when  the  same  questions  arise  for  decision  wiU 
no  doubt  give  respectful  consideration  to  these  opinions, 
but  nevertheless  will  be  quite  free  to  come  to  a  different 
conclusion.  Two  points  and  two  only  may  be  regarded  as 
placed  beyond  further  controversy. 

The  first  is  that  the  Ne  Temere  decree  has  not  made 
any  change  in  the  law,  and  that  no  papal  decree  in  future 
can  make  any  change  in  the  civil  law  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  When  the  Civil  Code  was  prepared,  the  commis- 
sioners had  to  consider  whether  they  would  enumerate  the 
different  impediments  to  marriage  and  make  them  apply 
uniformly  to  aU  persons  irrespective  of  their  religion,  or 
whether  they  would  leave  things  as  they  were  and  let  the 
different  churches  decide  as  to  the  impediments  affecting 
their  respective  members.  They  chose  the  path  of  least 
resistance,  and  contented  themselves  with  laying  down  the 
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impediments  arising  from  relationship,  such  as  that  between 
brother  and  sister,  uncle  and  niece,  and  so  forth,  and  then  went 
on  to  say,  "The  other  impediments  recognized  according  to 
the  different  religious  persuasions,  as  resulting  from  rela- 
tionship or  afl&nity  or  from  other  causes,  remain  subject  to 
the  rules  hitherto  followed  in  the  different  churches  and 
religious  communities/^  (Art.  127.) 

If,  for  example,  two  Roman  CathoUcs,  who  were  first 
or  even  fourth  cousins  could  not  validly  marry  each  other 
before  the  date  of  the  Code  without  getting  a  special  dis- 
pensation, the  Code  did  not  perhaps  place  them  in  any  better 
position,  though  it  may  be  that  as  to  impediments  caused 
by  relationship  those  named  by  the  codifiers  are  meant  to  be 
a  complete  list.  A  case  in  which  this  argument  has  been 
rejected  is,  I  believe,  under  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.  But  at 
any  rate  it  was  only  the  impediments  as  at  the  date  of  the  Code 
which  were  thus  adopted  and  made  a  part  of  the  civil  law. 
There  was  no  licence  given  to  the  authorities  of  the  different 
churches  to  create  new  impediments  ad  libitum.  Accordingly, 
even  if  we  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  want 
of  the  proper  minister  forms  an  "impediment"  of  the  kind 
here  referred  to — an  assumption  which,  as  will  appear  later, 
is  unwarranted — nevertheless,  in  judging  of  the  competence 
of  the  minister  we  must  take  that  as  it  stood  on  August  1st, 
1866,  when  the  Code  came  into  force. 

So  clear  is  this  that,  in  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
it  was  admitted  by  the  counsel  who  argued  that  the  marriage 
of  two  Roman  CathoUcs  was  null  unless  celebrated  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  that  this  question  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Bene- 
dictine Decree  referred  to  later,  which  modified  it.  Both 
of  these  decrees  it  was  maintained  had  been  adopted  in  the 
Civil  Code,  but  the  Ne  Temere  decree,  being  of  a  date  sub- 
sequent to  the  Code,  could  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  matter.  And  this  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  judges, 
including  AngUn,  J.,  the  only  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  whose  conclusion  was  that  such  a  marriage  was  a 
nuUity    (46  S.C.R.,  p.  429). 
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The  Ne  Temere  decree  does  not,then,affect  the  civil  validity 
of  marriages  contracted  in  the  province.  It  affects,  of 
course,  the  consciences  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  disobedience 
to  it  may  entail  for  them  ecclesiastical  discipline,  but  the 
validity  of  a  marriage  in  no  way  depends  upon  any  papal 
decree,  unless  the  legislature  chooses  to  recognize  and  adopt 
it.  If  this  point  had  been  realized  from  the  first,  much 
less  heat  would  have  been  imported  into  the  discussion. 
The  champions  of  civil  liberty  had  a  very  strong  case  in 
protesting  against  any  ecclesiastical  authority  having  the 
power  to  make  laws  for  them,  but  fortunately  no  such  claim 
is  made  or  is  likely  to  be  made. 

The  second  point  which  has  been  clearly  established 
is  that  the  powers  of  the  several  provinces  of  Canada  to 
legislate  as  to  the  "solemnization  of  marriage"  entitles 
them  to  say,  if  they  choose,  that  certain  ministers  or  oflScers 
of  civil  status  shall  be  competent  to  perform  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  for  a  certain  class  of  persons  only,  for  example, 
for  members  of  the  church  to  which  the  minister  belongs, 
and  that  the  Federal  government  cannot  deprive  them  of 
this  power  by  a  law  which  says  that  any  minister  may  marry 
anybody  whether  belonging  to  his  church  or  another.  By 
n.  26  of  s.  91  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  the  Dominion 
Parliament  is  given  exclusive  authority  to  legislate  over 
*' marriage  and  divorce,"  while  by  n.  12  of  s.  92,  the  provincial 
legislature  may  exclusively  make  laws  in  relation  to  ''the 
solemnization  of  marriage  in  the  province."  The  difficulty 
of  reconciling  with  one  another  these  two  grants  of  legis- 
lative power  hardly  needs  to  be  stated.  The  decision  that 
the  provinces  had  the  power  and  the  exclusive  power  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  the  competence  of  the  marriage  officer 
was,  of  course,  fatal  to  the  Lancaster  Bill,  and  as  this  was 
the  only  issue  actually  in  controversy  the  Privy  Council 
confined  its  opinion  to  this  point  and  refused  to  give  answers 
to  the  other  questions  submitted  by  the  government. 

The  argument  rejected  by  the  courts  was  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  B.N.A.  Act  was  to  give  to  the  Federal  Parlia- 
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ment  exclusive  authority  to  legislat-e  as  to  the  contract  of 
marriage  and  to  say  who  should  be  capable  of  marriage  and 
between  what  persons  there  should  be  an  impediment.  The 
power  given  to  the  province  to  legislate  as  to  the  solemni- 
zation of  marriage  extended  to  laws  fixing  what  should  be 
the  evidence  required  for  proof  of  a  marriage.  It  was  con- 
tended that  by  the  law  of  Canada,  as  by  the  canon  law  before 
the  Council  of  Trent,  marriage  itself  might  be  constituted 
by  the  mere  consent  of  the  parties.  In  the  great  case  of  the 
Queen  v.  Millis  it  was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  the 
law  of  England  had  departed  from  the  law  of  Catholic  Europe 
by  making  the  presence  of  a  mass  priest  necessary"  for  the 
celebration  of  marriage  (The  Queen  v.  Millis,  1844,  10 
C.  &  F.  534).  But  the  contention  of  Mr.  Nesbitt  was  that 
this  case  was  not  applicable  to  the  colonies,  the  require- 
ment of  the  presence  of  the  mass  priest  being  of  the  nature  of 
a  local  regulation.  (See  the  article  by  Sir  Howard  Elphin- 
stone  in  5  Law  Quarteriy  Review,  44  at  p.  57.)  And  in 
fact,  although  the  decision  in  the  Queen  v.  Millis  is  binding 
upon  the  English  courts,  there  is  a  pretty  general  agreement 
among  law>^ers  that  it  was  based  upon  an  insufficient  study 
of  the  history,  and  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  by  the 
English  law  until  the  Act  of  1753,  commonly  called  Lord 
Hardwicke's  Act,  marriage  might  be  constituted  by  the 
mere  consent  of  the  parties.  The  importance  of  this  for 
the  present  case  was,  according  to  the  argument,  that  ''mar- 
riage" and  the  "solemnization  of  marriage"  were  quite 
different  things.  There  might  be  a  marriage  without  any 
solemnization  at  aU,  unless  the  Dominion  Pariiament  chose 
to  prescribe  otherwise.  By  giving  to  the  provincial  legis- 
latures control  over  the  "solemnization  of  marriage,"  it  was 
never  intended  that  they  should  be  able  to  say  such  and 
such  forms  shall  be  necessary  for  the  very  existence  of  mar- 
riage. Their  power  was  limited  to  prescribing  certain  limited 
forms  of  marriage  and  saying  that  want  of  compliance  with 
these  forms  should  expose  the  parties  to  penalties,  such  as, 
for  example,  that  the  wife  should  have  no  right  to  dower. 
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and  so  forth.  But  the  province  could  not  say  that  there 
should  be  no  marriage,  for  this  would  be  to  legislate  about 
''marriage"  itself,  and  that  was  a  Dominion  matter,  whereas 
the  power  of  the  province  extended  only  to  regulations  as  to 
the  "solemnization  of  marriage."  This  ingenious  argument 
was  rejected,  without  hesitation,  by  four  of  the  five  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  their  opinion  on  this  point  was 
sustained  by  the  Privy  Council. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  law  of  England  prior  to 
1753,  it  is  undoubted  that  in  1867,  the  date  of  the  B.N.A. 
Act,  marriage,  both  in  England  and  in  Canada,  required  to 
be  entered  into  before  some  official  person,  whether  ecclesi- 
astical or  civil.  ''Solemnization"  of  some  kind  was  essential 
to  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  Having  this  in  mind,  is  it 
not  natural  to  understand  the  distribution  of  powers  made 
by  the  Act  in  this  way?  The  Dominion  is  to  say  who  shall 
be  capable  of  marriage  and  what  shall  be  the  impediments. 
Accordingly,  it  has  removed  the  impediments  to  the  marriage 
of  a  man^with  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  or  with  a  daughter 
of  his  deceased  wife's  sister.  But  the  province  alone  can 
say  what  form  is  required  for  the  marriage,  and  if  it  chooses 
to  say  that  such  and  such  an  official  may  be  competent  to 
marry  only  persons  belonging  to  a  certain  class,  that  is 
entirely  within  its  competence.  For  the  Dominion  to  step 
in  and  say  that  the  officials  who  celebrate  marriage  shall 
be  competent  to  marry  persons  irrespective  of  their  religious 
beliefs,  would  be  an  invasion  of  provincial  rights. 

One  of  the  arguments  which  was  greatly  pressed  was 
what  may  be  called  the  argument  as  to  "overlapping," 
which  deserves  a  word  of  explanation.  In  various  cases 
it  has  been  laid  down  that  when  a  specific  field  of  legislation 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Federal  Parliament,  its  powers  to 
deal  with  it  are  not  to  be  restricted,  because  in  so  doing  it 
may  invade  one  of  the  wide  fields  assigned  as  a  whole  to  the 
provinces.  For  example,  legislation  as  to  certain  classes  of 
railways  is  a  federal  matter.  If  in  federal  railway  Acts 
conditions  are  laid  down  affecting  the  expropriation  of  land 
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or  the  contracts  which  may  be  made  between  railway  servants 
and  their  employers  or  between  shippers  of  goods  and  the 
railway  companies,  these  provisions,  so  far  as  they  go,  will 
alter  the  law  of  ''property  and  civil  rights,"  which  as  a  whole 
is  a  provincial  matter.  But  it  has  been  held  that  so  long 
as  railway  legislation  is  confined  to  matters  ancillary  to  the 
operation  of  a  federal  railway  it  is  within  the  competence  of  the 
federal  ParHament.  In  like  manner,  the  federal  Parliament 
in  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  ''banks  and  banking"  or 
"biUs  of  exchange"  necessarily  affects  the  civil  law  of  the 
province.  In  order  to  give  the  Dominion  the  opportunity 
of  dealing  fully  and  effectively  with  such  subjects,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  hold  that  the  grant  to  the  provinces  of  exclusive 
legislative  authority  over  "property  and  ci\41  rights"  must 
be  taken  subject  to  the  limitation  that  the  federal  Parliament 
shall  have  complete  power  to  deal  with  the  subjects  assigned 
to  it.  It  was  argued  that  on  the  same  principle  when  "mar- 
riage and  divorce"  were  assigned  to  the  Dominion,  its  power 
of  legislation  was  not  to  be  restricted  by  the  fact  that  the 
province  had  control  of  the  "solemnization  of  marriage." 
The  answer  was  that  the  two  cases  were  not  really  analogous. 
In  the  present  case  a  special  subject-matter,  namely  "mar- 
riage," had  been  assigned  to  the  Dominion  ParUament,  but 
a  portion  of  that  subject,  namely"  solenmization,"  was  not 
included  in  the  grant  but  had  been  carved  out  and  specially 
assigned  to  the  province.  If  the  Dominion  could  invade 
this  area  so  expressly  reserved,  the  exclusive  authority  of  the 
province  over  "solemnization"  would  be  entirely  taken 
away. 

The  judgement  of  the  Privy  Council  was  confined  to 
the  constitutional  question,  and  their  lordships  found  it  un- 
necessary to  answer  the  questions  as  to  the  present  state  of 
the  law  of  Quebec.  The  conclusion  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
affirmed  by  the  Privy  Council,  that  the  Lancaster  Bill  could 
not  vaUdly  have  been  enacted  by  the  Dominion  legislature, 
or,  at  any  rate,  if  enacted,  would  have  been  a  nuUity,  has 
extricated  the  federal  government  from  a  ver>'  awkward 
dilemma. 
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Having  disposed  of  the  constitutional  point  in  this 
way,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  addressed  themselves 
to  the  second  enquiry,  divided  into  two  heads,  viz.,  whether 
by  the  law  of  Quebec  as  it  stands  a  marriage  not  celebrated 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  is  null  and  void,  (a)  if  between 
two  Roman  Catholics,  or,  (b)  if  between  two  persons,  one 
of  whom  only  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  Chief-Justice  Sir  Charles 
Fitzpatrick  declined  to  answer  these  questions  on  the  ground 
that  the  answer  to  the  first  question  made  it  superfluous 
to  go  further,  and  that,  there  being  no  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  from  a  judgement  of  a  court  of  Quebec 
determining  the  abstract  question  of  the  validity  of  a 
marriage,  it  was  undesirable  for  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  express  opinions  which  could  only  embarrass  the 
judges  of  the  province.  The  Privy  Council  took  the  same 
view  that  it  was  superfluous  to  answer  these  questions,  but 
four  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  felt  it  their  duty 
to  answer  the  questions  which  had  been  submitted  to  them 
by  the  government. 

The  arguments  advanced  upon  this  branch  of  the  case 
were  so  elaborate  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  them 
without  undue  length.  In  outline,  however,  the  argument 
upon  what  I  may  call  the  Roman  Catholic  side  was   this: 

(1)  The  Code  upon  this  matter  did  not  change  the  old  law. 

(2)  By  the  old  law  the  title  of  all  the  marriage  officers  to 
celebrate  marriage  was  derived  from  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors  who  could  not  give  them  any  competence  except 
over  members  of  their  own  community.  Roman  Cathohcs 
could  only  be  married  by  their  own  parish  priest.  Among 
them  at  any  rate  the  authorization  given  by  the  bishop  to 
the  priest  was  necessarily  restricted  to  Roman  Catholics, 
and  in  the  case  of  ministers  of  other  churches  the  same 
restriction  must  be  implied,  for  otherwise  their  power  would 
be  wider  than  that  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  priests,  which 
would  be  contrary  to  the  principle  of  religious  equality, 
which  the  law  had  always  recognized.  (3)  The  funda- 
mental policy  of  the  law  had  always  been  to  prevent  ''clan- 
destinity,"  and  the  only  way  of  doing  this   was  to  secure 
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the  celebration  of  the  marriage  in  the  place  where  the  parties 
were  known.  The  rule  that  Roman  Catholics  could  only  be 
married  by  the  propre  cure  had  been  the  law  of  Canada 
before  the  Cession,  and  being  a  part  of  the  private  law,  had 
not  been  abrogated  by  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  England. 
Having  this  in  vie  w  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  codifiers 
intended  to  make  it  possible  for  a  Roman  Catholic  to  be 
validly  married  anywhere  in  the  province  quite  irrespective 
of  his  domicile.  (4)  By  the  Capitulations  the  Roman 
Cathohcs  were  granted  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  marriage  was  a 
sacrament,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  was 
confined  to  priests  of  that  church.  (5)  The  Code  expressly 
declares  by  art.  127  that  the  ''other  impediments"  recognized 
according  to  the  different  rehgious  persuasions  are  to  be 
retained,  and  by  the  law  of  the  church  it  was  an  impediment 
to  a  marriage  that  it  was  not  celebrated  by  the  proper  priest 
of  the  parties. 

It  win  be  observed  that  these  arguments  strike  at  the 
validity  of  the  mixed  marriage  as  much  as  that  of  the  marriage 
of  two  Roman  Cathohcs.  But  it  was  admitted  that  under  the 
decree  known  as  the  Benedictine  decree,  which  came  into 
effect  as  far  as  Canada  was  concerned  in  1764,  the  law  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  had  been  relaxed  and  the  vahdity  of  mixed 
marriages  celebrated  by  a  Protestant  minister,  being  thus 
recognized  by  the  Benedictine,  had  for  two  centuries  and  a 
haK  been  admitted  in  Canada.  No  such  marriage  had,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  ever  been  annulled  by  the  courts.  If  the 
Ne  Temere  decree  had  any  civil  effect  it  would  have  over- 
ruled the  Benedictine,  but,  for  the  reasons  given  earlier, 
this  is  not  the  case.  It  seems  also  fair  to  say  that  the  con- 
clusion that  a  Roman  Cathohc  can  be  married  anywhere, 
irrespective  of  domicile,  can  hardly  be  a  reductio  ad  absurdum, 
for  the  Ne  Temere  expressly  gives  him  this  freedom. 

In  the  result,  three  out  of  four  of  the  judges  who  answered 
these  questions  came  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  a  mixed 
marriage  nor  a  marriage  of  two  Roman  Cathohcs  was  invahd 
merely  because  it  had  not  been  solemnized  by  a   Roman 
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Catholic  priest.  Their  main  grounds  were:  (1)  The  article 
C.C.  129,  which  says  that  all  persons  authorized  to  keep 
registers  of  civil  status  are  competent  to  solemnize  marriage, 
does  not  restrict  their  competence  to  members  of  their  own 
communion.  The  article  is  perfectly  clear  in  its  terms  and 
it  is  contrary  to  weU  recognized  canons  of  construction  to 
read  into  it  quahfications  and  conditions.  (See  Robinson 
V.  C.P.R.,  1892,  A.  C.  p.  487.)  (2)  Even  if  the  old  law 
was  otherwise  we  are  bound  to  give  effect  to  the  article  of 
the  Code  according  to  its  plain  terms.  (3)  But  if  we  are  to 
examine  the  old  law  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  otherwise. 
The  law  before  the  Conquest  was  that  only  Roman  Catholic 
priests  could  celebrate  marriage  at  all.  When  the  EngUsh 
came  in,  the  Anglican  Church,  as  the  Established  Church 
of  England,  was  recognized  from  the  first,  and  clerg5rmen 
were  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  benefices.  The  Anglican 
clergy  celebrated  marriages  without  the  necessity  for  any 
statutory  authorization.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  been 
granted  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  this  was  always 
subject  to  the  King's  supremacy,  as  is  clearly  stated  in  the 
Quebec  Act,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  principle  to 
assume  that  the  conqueror  intended  to  give  to  the  conquered 
any  exclusive  powers  in  regard  to  marriage  which  the  clergy 
of  the  English  Church  were  not  to  enjoy.  The  view  taken 
from  the  first  was  that  the  Anglican  clergy  were  competent 
to  marry  all  persons  to  whatsoever  religion  they  might  belong. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  this  general  understanding,  the  vahdity 
of  the  mixed  marriages  could  not  have  gone  unquestioned. 
(4)  In  all  the  various  statutes  giving  authority  to  the  minis- 
ters of  numerous  sects  to  celebrate  marriage  it  is  not  said  that 
they  must  marry  only  members  of  their  own  community, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  read  such  a  limitation  into  the  statutes. 
The  case  of  the  Quakers  is  the  exception  which  proves  the 
rule.  When  the  legislature  wanted  to  make  the  limitation 
they  did  so  in  plain  terms.  (5)  If  the  argument  for  the 
contrary  view  were  sound,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
any  ground  for  holding  mixed  marriages  valid.  And  a 
mixed  marriage  between  members  of  different  Protestant 
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churches  would  be  just  as  much  a  nullity  as  a  marriage  be- 
tween a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant.  In  fact,  if  every 
minister  could  only  marry  a  member  of  his  own  religious  com- 
munion every  mixed  marriage  would  need  to  be  celebrated 
by  two  ministers,  one  of  the  church  of  the  bride  and  one  of 
the  church  of  the  bridegroom.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  for  example,  to  marry  a  Presby- 
terian and  a  Baptist,  or  for  a  Baptist  minister  to  marry  a 
Baptist  and  a  Congregationalist,  yet  such  marriages  have 
been  constantly  performed  in  the  past  without  challenge, 
and  the  result  of  accepting  the  present  argument  would  be  to 
invalidate  an  enormous  number  of  marriages.  (6)  If  the 
authority  of  the  minister  is  derived  solely  from  his  eccles- 
iastical superior,  the  State  only  recognizing  his  competence 
so  far  as  he  has  received  this  ecclesiastical  authority,  it  is 
illogical  to  admit  the  vahdity  of  any  mixed  marriage 
celebrated  by  the  minister  of  one  of  the  parties.  But 
if  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  validity  of  the  marriage  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  by  a  Protestant  minister 
should  be  admitted,  there  would  stiU  be  no  officer  of  civil 
status  competent  to  marry  two  unbelievers,  or  two  persons 
who  belonged  to  a  religious  communion  which  had  received 
no  statutory  recognition  from  our  legislature.  If  two  Hindus 
or  two  Turks,  or  two  Chinese,  or  two  Japanese  desired  to  marry 
there  would  not  be  any  possible  way  of  their  doing  so.  Con- 
sidering that  our  shores  are  open  to  immigrants  from  all 
countries  and  that  large  numbers  of  people  reside  in  Canada 
who  either  have  no  religious  minister  or  whose  ministers  have 
obtained  no  authority  from  the  State  to  act  as  registers  of 
civil  status,  there  would  be  a  very  considerable  number  of 
persons  condemned  to  celibacy  for  want  of  a  person  competent 
to  perform  the  ceremony  of  marriage  for  them.  It  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  the  legislature  should  have  left  things 
in  so  absurd  a  position,  and  the  courts  would  be  very  un- 
willing to  give  such  an  interpretation  to  the  Civil  Code  as 
would  lead  to  this  conclusion.  No  doubt  they  would  be 
bound  to  do  so  if  the  Code  were  capable  of  no  other  inter- 
pretation.    But  seeing  that  it  says  that  every  minister  of 
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civil  status  shall  be  competent  to  solemnize  marriage  without 
stating  any  restrictions  on  their  competence,  it  is  much  more 
natural  to  interpret  this  article  as  giving  them  power  to 
solemnize  the  marriage  of  any  two  persons  between  whom 
no  impediment  exists.  (7)  The  argument  which  was  strongly 
pressed  that  among  the  "impediments"  retained  by  Article 
127  must  be  included  the  impediment  created  by  the  in- 
competence of  the  minister,  is  unsound.  It  is  easy  to  make 
this  clear  to  any  one  with  a  Civil  Code  in  his  hand  who 
studies  its  scheme.  The  first  chapter  of  the  title  dealing 
with  marriage  is  headed  "of  the  qualities  and  conditions 
necessary  for  contracting  marriage."  This  chapter  does 
not  refer  at  all  to  the  marriage  ofiicer  but  deals  only  with  the 
parties  to  the  marriage,  with  the  consents  required  by  law, 
and  with  the  impediments  arising  from  relationship  or 
affinity  which  prevent  the  intermarriage  of  two  persons. 
Article  127,  which  is  the  last  article  in  the  chapter,  contains 
the  provision  as  to  the  "other  impediments."  By  every 
canon  of  construction  this  must  be  interpreted  as  referring 
to  impediments  of  the  same  kind  as  those  previously  men- 
tioned, namely,  such  impediments  as  exist  in  the  parties 
themselves.  By  the  canon  law  there  are  many  such  im- 
pediments; for  example,  that  arising  from  relationship  in 
the  collateral  line  within  the  fourth  degree  according  to  the 
canon  law  method  of  computation.  Thus,  there  is  an  im- 
pediment between  the  marriage  of  second  and  even  of  fourth 
cousins.  There  is  also  an  impediment  to  the  marriage  of  a 
person  who  has  taken  solemn  vows  as  a  monk  or  a  nun,  or 
is  in  holy  orders,  so  long  as  such  persons  are  Catholics,  and 
there  are  many  such  impediments  well  known  to  students 
of  the  canon  law.  From  most  of  these  impediments  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  dispensation,  but  a  marriage  celebrated 
without  first  obtaining  a  dispensation  is  absolutely  null.  It 
is  impediments  of  this  kind  which,  as  regards  Roman  Catholics, 
are  retained  in  force  by  Article  127,  unless,  as  regards 
relationship,  the  enumeration  by  the  codifiers  is  held  to  be 
intended  to  be  restrictive.  In  a  broad  sense,  the  incom- 
petence  of   the   clergyman   to   perform   a   particular  mar- 
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riage  might  be  called  an  "impediment"  to  that  marriage, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  an  impediment  of  the  kind  here  re- 
ferred to. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  title  of  marriage  is  headed 
''of  the  formalities  relating  to  the  solemnization  of  marriage." 
This  deals  with  the  marriage  officer,  with  banns  and  with 
licenses.  If  the  reli^on  of  the  officer  were,  in  the  intention 
of  the  codifiers,  to  make  him  incompetent  to  perform  certain 
marriages,  it  is  certainly  in  this  chapter  that  this  restriction 
would  have  been  placed. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  yield  assent  to  these  reasons.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  these  opinions  of  three  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  however  weighty  they  may  be  in  themselves, 
must  be  considered  as  merely  academic.  So  far  as  the  matter 
has  been  dealt  with  by  the  courts  of  the  province  of  Quebec, 
the  decisions  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  are  hope- 
lessly conflicting,  and  when  the  question  comes  up  again, 
either  in  the  Superior  Court  or  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
the  judges  will  not  be  in  any  way  bound  by  the  opinions 
expressed  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  opinions  will  no 
doubt  receive  what  is  called  respectful  consideration,  but  it 
may  be  consideration  of  a  purely  Platonic  kind. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  practical  man  who  has 
an  interest  in  being  quite  sure  whether  he  is  married  or  not 
married,  the  present  state  of  the  law  is  highly  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  true  that  so  far  no  mixed  marriage  celebrated  by  a  Pro- 
testant minister  has  been  annulled,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
its  validity  cannot  logically  be  supported  upon  reasons  which 
would  not  apply  with  the  same  force  to  the  marriage  of  two 
Roman  Catholics  by  a  Protestant  minister.  To  the  plain 
man  it  would  seem  that,  if  there  was  one  thing  about  which 
the  law  ought  to  be  transparently  clear,  it  would  be  the  con- 
ditions of  a  valid  marriage.  As  things  stand,  the  matter  is 
involved  in  such  obscurity  that  a  large  number  of  persons 
are  in  the  ambiguous  position  of  not  being  sure  whether  they 
are  married  or  not. 

F.  P.  Walton. 


THE  WING-FOOTED  OR  SHINING  ONE 

'T'HE  worse  the  going  the  better  for  the  horse.  This 
•■•  paradox  of  the  road  is  true  within  its  proper  limits, 
and  one  should  not  ask  more  of  a  paradox;  but  if  the  saying 
seem  obscure  it  may  be  expedient  to  show  the  reason  whereon 
it  rests.  You  readily  grant  me  ''it  is  the  pace  that 
kills."  Never  was  animal  foundered  at  four  miles  an 
hour  on  the  longest  course  between  daylight  and  dark; 
look  to  him  well,  though,  if  you  urge  him  over  the  distance 
in  half  the  time.  Speed  is  impossible  where  ruts  are  axle-deep, 
bridges  rotten,  hills  like  the  bouldered  channels  of  a  water- 
course, but  the  sorer  your  own  sides  the  safer  your  horse 
will  be.  The  humane  man  does  well  to  snatch  at  such 
compensation  as  this,  for  there  is  little  of  mere  physical 
delight  in  a  day's  travel  on  those  roads  which  ^*le  hon  Dieu 
arrange." 

The  happy  phrase,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  a  philo- 
sopher of  the  highway,  does  not  always  apply,  for  the  govern- 
ment is  apt  to  interfere  with  the  processes  of  nature  on  the 
eve  of  an  election.  At  the  moment,  I  do  not  call  to  mind 
any  other  useful  by-product  of  those  political  spasms  which 
lead  to  so  much  job  and  place  hunting,  and  cause  such 
bitterness  even  in  a  quiet  countryside;  but  it  is  at  least 
something  that  the  honest  fisherman  travels  more  com- 
fortably. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  no  recent  need  had  arisen  to 
educate  the  minds  of  the  electors  upon  those  great  questions 
which  divide  the  Ins  and  Outs,  and  every  one  of  our  forty- 
seven  miles  demanded  full  credit  for  its  constituent  rods 
and  furlongs.  When,  with  twelve  good  leagues  behind 
us,  we  labour  up  the  Grand  Passe,  and,  a  thousand  feet  nearer 
the  hurrying  clouds,  get  a  last  glimpse  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  late  afternoon  sun  is  casting  shadows  over  the  fertile 
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valley  of  the  Gouffre.  A  few  miles  of  deeply  rutted  road 
carry  us  by  the  immense  granite  cliffs  where  eagles  nest 
undisturbed,  and  the  steep  defile  of  the  second  Pass  gives 
the  Coq  more  stiff  collar-work,  even  with  his  passengers 
afoot.  The  summit  attained,  walking  is  still  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  driving  in  the  roUing  and  pitching  buckboard,  so 
do  we  trudge  through  the  sloughs  of  the  Cabane  a  Yves, 
and  past  the  four  crossings  of  the  Ruisseau  des  Chasseurs, 
judging  ourselves  fortunate  when  we  sink  only  to  the  ankle. 

If  there  be  a  horse  in  the  province  of  Quebec  competent 
to  conduct  four  wheels  inteUigently  and  discreetly  over 
such  a  track,  it  is  our  long-legged,  uncomely  gray,  but  the 
stream  of  admonition,  entreaty,  encouragement  and  reproach 
from  his  driver  ceases  not.  Between  any  two  telegraph 
poles  on  this  highway  of  the  king,  but  which  His  Majesty 
in  aU  and  every  executive  manifestation  leaves  a  Higher 
Power  to  arrange,  such  discourse  as  this  meets  the  ear: 
*'Coq,  Coq,  Coq,  Coq,  Coq,  Coqe,  Coqe,  Coqe!  Ho  done,  arril\ 
arrie'!  Marchef  Fats  attention!  Mangeur,  sacre  mangeur, 
paresseuz,  Coq !  N'aie  pas  peur,  arrete !  Hue,  hue,  hue  I 
Coq  I  Passe  done  par  Id,  avance,  Coq  f  Marche — toi !  Ho, 
arrie',  regarde  bien,  Coq,  Coq,  Coq,  Coq,  Coq,  Coqe,  Coqe,  Coqe! 
Marche .'" 

Perhaps  instnmients  of  precision  might  disclose  a  rela- 
tion between  these  commands  and  the  movements  of  the 
Coq;  it  is  not  apparent  to  the  unassisted  eye.  Yet  one 
does  not  like  to  think  of  this  excellent  conversation  as  wasted : 
it  may  in  some  indefinable  way  create  a  sentiment,  and  have 
its  use,  like  sermons,  and  editorials,  and  magazine  articles. 

At  length  do  we  emerge  from  the  savannes  into  a  region 
of  gravel  and  sand  twenty-six  hundred  feet  above  sea-level. 
Here,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  not  because 
of  human  intervention,  the  travelling  is  better;  our  eyes 
can  be  spared  to  see  that  on  these  heights  the  spring  has 
barely  arrived;  tamaracks  are  budding;  birches,  aspens, 
and  alders  begin  to  show  leaf;  cherry  and  Indian  pear  are 
in  bloom;  Labrador  tea  and  mountain  laurel  hint  at  the 
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flowers  to  come.  Mid-June  is  a  month  behind  the  St.  Law- 
rence littoral  in  plant  and  insect  life,  and  the  fresh  foliage 
of  the  spruces  is  quite  untouched  by  the  pest  of  caterpillars 
which  is  browning  the  hillsides  below.  It  is  not  the  least 
lovely  spring-coming  to  one  whose  happy  fortune  it  has 
already  been  to  see  the  arrival  of  three  other  springs  in 
Devon,  Yorkshire,  and  Murray  Bay. 

This  lateness  of  the  season  promises  ill  for  us  in  our 
quest  of  the  Shining  Ones,  who  only  make  holiday  in  the 
air  and  sunshine  when  summoned  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
by  the  manna  which  the  skies  afford.  No  figure  of  speech 
this,  or  at  any  rate  none  of  mine.  The  Mayfly  which  swarms 
in  such  countless  numbers  that  the  fish  grow  fat  on  it, 
is  here  called  la  marine,  and  M.  Sylva  Clapin  supplies  me 
with  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  conditions  which  are 
favourable  to  the  birth  of  the  blackfly,  sandfly,  horsefly 
and  mosquito,  govern  the  coming  of  the  Mayfly  as  well, 
and  it  is  sadly  the  fact  that  he  who  would  pursue  the  gamest 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  charrs  must  make  up  his  mind 
to  face  the  fourth  plague  of  Pharaoh. 

The  present  moment  is  as  good  as  another  to  explain 
the  alternative  title  to  this  paper.  Wise  men  are  arrayed 
in  two  camps  as  to  the  proper  name  of  the  fish  we  are  seek- 
ing,— ^some  declare  for  salvelinus  nitidus,  and  some  for  salve- 
linus  alipes:  there  are  those  again  who  suggest  that  further 
research  will  show  the  two  sub-species  to  be  identical.  Rich- 
ardson in  his  "Faima  Boreali  Americana"  (1835)  pictures 
both,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  comparison  of  specimens  with 
these  plates,  the  authorities  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
give  decision  in  favour  of  nitidus.  To  the  untrained  eye, 
attracted  too  much  perhaps  by  form  and  colour,  they  appear 
to  resemble  alipes, — a  long  and  peculiarly  graceful  fish  without 
spots, — rather  than  nitidus  which  is  stockier  and  strikingly 
spotted.  It  is  fair  to  observe,  however,  that  Richardson's  ob- 
servations were  made  upon  dried  skins  of  alipes,  and  we  all 
know  how  rapidly  the  life-hues  of  the  charrs  change  and 
fade.    One  is  almost  open  to  form  his  own  opinion  upon  the 
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question,  for  a  scientific  description  discloses  as  the  only 
evident  differences  the  somewhat  longer  dorsal  and  pectoral 
fins  of  alipes.  All  are  agreed  that  we  have  here  a  variety  of 
the  widely  distributed  Alpine  chair,  and  that  the  home  of 
this  stranger  is  Greenland  and  Boothia  Felix. 

The  thing  that  amazes  and  fascinates  is  that  the  wanderer 
should  be  discovered  in  a  lakelet  forty  miles  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  two  thousand  feet  above  it,  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  his  true  range.  Two  other  lakes  a  dozen 
miles  away  and  on  a  higher  level  are  supposed  to  contain 
these  fish,  but  only  a  few  have  been  taken  and  they  have 
never  been  properly  identified.  The  Lac  de  ^Marbre  trout 
or  marstani,  which  ichthyologists  do  not  class  under  alpinus, 
show  points  of  resemblance,  but  also  differences  greater 
than  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  mere  environment. 
The  Simapee  trout,  a  sub-species  of  aVpinus,  also  disclose 
a  family  Hkeness,  and  have  taken  to  themselves  the  title 
aureolus,  which  one  would  have  wished  to  confer  on  our 
wing-footed  ones  if  the  field  were  open.  It  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  work  for  biologists  before  the  species 
and  sub-species  already  mentioned  are  sorted  out  and  placed 
in  their  proper  relation  with  arcturus  and  stagnalis.  To 
attempt  this  is  far  beyond  the  writer's  abilities,  nor  would 
the  reader  have  patience  with  minute  descriptions  of  giU- 
rakers,  opercles,  and  preopercles.  For  the  present  purpose 
it  suffices  to  say  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  new  game  fish 
hitherto  only  found  in  the  far  north,  and  brought  here,  as 
the  song  runs — ''How,  you  nor  I  nor  nobody  knows." 

Other  discoveries  in  neighbouring  waters  adapted  for 
these  fish  would  be  by  no  means  surprising.  The  lake 
we  are  all  too  slowly  approaching,  though  it  hes  within 
a  few  yards  of  a  highway  in  constant  use  for  over  fifty  years, 
has  always  been  regarded  as  barren  of  fish,  but  this  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  creatures  only  reveal  them- 
selves for  a  few  days  every  year,  at  a  time  when  not  many 
fishermen  venture  into  the  woods,  and  all  who  can  do  so 
leave  them.    After  the  hatch  of  the  Mayfly,  and  at  least 
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until  the  spawning  season,  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  rise  or 
see  a  fish  moving;  and  they  appear  to  take  neither  spoon 
nor  minnow. 

The  Esquimaux  have  a  generic  name  covering  the 
northern  charrs, — eekalook  peedeook,  and  a  specific  name 
for  nitidus, — angmalook.  These,  which  may  be  deemed 
euphonious  under  the  Arctic  Circle,  seem  ugly  mouthfuls 
to  apply  to  our  beautiful  and  graceful  aliped.  '^  Golden 
trout"  suggests  itself,  and  nothing  could  be  more  descrip- 
tive, but  the  name  is  already  bespoken.  The  Latin  term 
is  apt,  for  he  is  in  very  truth  a  ''shining  one,"  but  the  trans- 
lation would  scarcely  answer  for  everyday  use.  Until  a 
better  name  be  given  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  him  ''Mal- 
baie  trout"  from  the  lake  where  he  is  found. 

By  this  time  the  Coq  is  well  breathed  and  we  must 
press  on  to  the  camp  at  Lac  a  la  Galette,  where  one  is  sure 
of  a  pleasant  welcome,  a  comfortable  bed,  and  the  best  of 
country  fare.  Not  an  easy  commissariat  this  to  sustain, 
for  chickens,  eggs,  and  even  hay  must  be  brought  from 
our  host's  farm  at  St.  Urbain,  eighteen  miles  down  the  road 
we  have  just  travelled.  Yonder  disconsolate  cow,  that  has 
learned  to  eat  many  things  besides  grass,  is  probably  thinking 
of  the  cold  journey  over  the  snow  she  wiU  make  on  a  traineau 
in  February  to  her  stable  in  the  valley,  or  perhaps  she  mourns 
the  companion  that  wandered  too  far  from  the  house,  and, 
as  Madame  tells  us,  was  "devoree  par  les  ours." 

In  ''The  Forest"  Stewart  Edward  White  has  written 
of  the  "Jumping-off  place."  I  am  not  for  trying  to  follow 
lamely  in  his  footsteps.  Let  his  pen  paint  for  you  the  out- 
post in  touch,  faintly  and  intermittently  it  may  be  but 
still  in  touch,  with  London  and  Paris  and  New  York,  with 
politics,  stock-markets,  courts,  theatres,  clubs, — the  whole 
apparatus  of  the  town-dweller's  life,  but  where  the  one  further 
step  severs  you  from  all  of  these  instantly  and  completely. 
By  more  or  less  regular  means  of  conveyance  you  approach 
the  jumping-ofif  place.  Boats  and  trains  abide  their 
appointed  times.    Horses  ply  on  roads  beside  which  runs 
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a  telegraph  line.  Still  the  day  has  twenty-four  hours,  the 
hour  sixty  minutes.  But  now  these  slavish  subdivisions 
of  time  disappear.  The  evening  and  the  morning  are  the 
first  and  every  following  day.  Distance  is  measured  no 
longer  by  miles  but  by  the  sun's  ascension  and  declension, 
the  ebb  of  physical  strength,  the  primitive  needs  of  food 
and  repose.  Things  that  filled  the  whole  horizon  dwindle 
and  vanish;  what  was  of  no  consequence  becomes  serious 
and  vital.  Arms,  and  legs,  and  lungs  begin  to  matter,  and 
money  loses  its  purchasing  power. 

Somewhere  in  all  this  lies  the  magic,  not  in  the  slaying 
of  beasts  and  fishes, — the  magic  that  conjures  up  at  sight 
of  this  solitary  house  visions  of  lakes  innumerable,  of  the 
tiny  beginnings  of  rivers,  of  far-stretching  barrens  lonely 
as  the  sea,  of  mountain-tops  from  which  all  earth  and  sky 
are  possessed  as  your  own.  Plain  and  broad  before  you 
lies  the  trail  that  wiU  carry  you  onward,  that  will  fork, 
and  fork  again,  flicker  out  and  die  at  the  Riviere  du  Chemin 
de  Canot,  le  Petit  Lac  derriere  la  cabane  de  Med6e,  Lac 
des  Neiges,  and  Lac  du  Sault,  in  the  desolations  of  the  Enfer 
and  the  swamps  of  the  Grand  Savanne,  or  where  lakes  Trois 
Loups  Cerviers,  Sans  Oreilles,  and  Couch^e  de  Femmes 
lie  very  silent  in  their  silent  encircling  hills. 

For  this  is  indeed  one  of  the  chief  gateways  into  that 
great  tract  which  the  province  of  Quebec,  with  high  wisdom 
and  foresight,  set  apart  near  twenty  years  ago  "as  a  forest 
reservation,  fish  and  game  preserve,  public  park  and  pleasure 
ground."  Administered  as  it  always  has  been,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  furthest  generation  should  not  continue 
here  to  find  and  enjoy  what  must  become  rarer  and  more 
precious  with  the  years;  nor  can  one  think  of  any  legacy 
so  imique  and  priceless  to  be  handed  on  whole  and  unwasted 
in  perpetual  inheritance.  So  the  foimders  intended,  for 
the  Article  reads: 

"  No  person  shall,  except  under  lease,  license,  or  permit,  locate, 
settle  upon,  use,  or  occupy  any  portion  of  the  said  park,  nor  shall  any 
lease,  license,  or  permit  be  made,  granted,  or  issued  which  will  in  any 
way  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  park." 
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With  no  little  regret  does  one  record  the  passing  of  an 
Order-in-Council,  in  July,  1912,  authorizing  a  Pulp  and 
Power  Company  to  build  and  maintain  a  dam  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  park  and  in  perhaps  the  best  game  country 
to  be  found  within  its  borders, — the  country  chosen  for  a 
visit  of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  in  the  season  of 
1911.  The  government  will  receive  a  rental  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  and,  not  to  take  very  high  ground, 
will  probably  lose  more  than  this  amount  annually  in  shooting 
licenses.  The  assigned  reason  for  permitting  this  invasion 
is  that  an  industry  established  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which 
has  its  source  in  the  park  finds  that,  through  miscalculation 
or  lack  of  calculation,  it  has  not  at  all  seasons  an  adequate 
supply  of  water.  Engineers  admit  that  the  proposed  dam 
will,  at  best,  give  only  very  trifling  assistance.  There  are 
men,  and  no  doubt  very  worthy  and  honest  men,  who  think 
that  when  they  have  said  '' commerce  before  sport"  the 
last  and  only  word  on  the  subject  has  been  uttered.  One 
would  wish  to  suggest  to  them  that  sport  has  a  commercial 
side,  and  one  of  great  present  and  future  importance.  Nor 
at  this  hour  should  it  be  necessary  to  draw  their  attention 
also  to  the  fact  that  not  only  is  there  a  commercial  side 
to  sport  but  a  rather  desperately  sporting  side  to  commerce. 

Twelve  miles  of  yet  more  villainous  road  remain  which 
a  planche,  if  it  survive,  will  traverse  in  four  hours,  and  which 
may  be  done  in  less  time  on  foot  with  greater  comfort  and 
safety.  Neither  the  steep  pitches  of  the  Cote  des  Mouches, 
nor  grievous  alternations  of  rut  and  boulder,  nor  trembling 
bridges,  have  terrors  for  the  Coq  or  his  master,  but  the  latter 
is  seriously  perturbed  by  the  prospect  of  meeting  a  certain 
dog  of  very  evil  reputation  at  the  journey's  end.  We  learn 
much  of  this  animal  from  Pommereau,  how  useless  are 
attempts  to  placate,  how  kindness  is  interpreted  as  masked 
guile,  how  perilous  in  his  presence  it  is  either  to  advance, 
stand  still,  or  retire,  and  how  safety  from  his  horrid  fangs 
can  only  be  won  by  remaining  in  the  buckboard  until  he 
is  tied  up.  Borrowing  a  useful  word  where  he  finds  it,  Pom- 
mereau adds, — "et  il  ne  faut  pas  le  laisser  loose." 
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The  programme  is  indeed  carried  out.  The  great 
brindled  beast  is  made  fast  to  a  comfortably  stout  post, 
whence  he  regards  us  with  bloodshot  eye  and  twitching 
jowl.  Sorrowing  as  it  seems  that  a  disposition  should  be 
so  perverted,  in  a  tone  judicial  and  devoid  of  anger,  Pom- 
mereau  addresses  the  poor  ugly  creature  who  counts  all 
mankind  his  enemy, — ''A — a — h,  mon  cr — r — riminel!" 

Here,  then,  are  we  at  the  Petit  Lac  Malbaie,  but  do  not 
be  too  sure  of  the  spot,  for  at  least  three  other  lakes  also 
bear  this  name.  Soon  shall  be  revealed  to  us  the  truth  about 
the  stranger  fish  who  first  made  this  their  home  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years  ago,  when  the  last  glacier  that  graved 
these  hill-tops  and  delved  these  hollows  disappeared,  and 
the  Laurentians  were  two  thousand  feet  lower  than  they 
are  to-day.  What  impertinence  for  the  parvenu  Man  to 
beguile,  examine,  and  eat  the  descendants  of  this  so  ancient 
race.     May  this,  and  other  things,  be  pardoned  unto  him. 

The  lake  Ues  under  a  June  sky  of  softest  blue.  Diffused 
through  the  air,  and  duUing  the  sun's  light  and  heat,  is  a 
haze  so  delicate  that  sometimes  we  thought  it  vapour  and 
sometimes  smoke.  Not  yet  were  we  to  know  at  what  cost 
to  many  an  unfortunate  soul  this  lovely  veil  was  cast  over 
the  little  Fujiyama  rising  in  perfect  outhne  before  us.  Along 
the  lake-edge  wild  cherry  is  in  flower  and  the  birches  are 
sketching  out  their  new  summer  dresses.  White  spruces, 
wearing  the  lovely  green  of  springtime,  draw  prim  skirts 
about  their  modest  feet.  Again  we  ''hear  lake  water  lap- 
ping," and  click  of  reel,  and  swish  of  line:  our  hearts  are  very 
glad. 

No  trout  is  it  that  comes  to  the  fly  like  a  bar  of  sunlight 
and  is  instantly  gone:  never  did  trout  rise  so  swiftly  or  show 
such  colours.  The  stranger  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  you 
must  be  quick  indeed,  if  the  barb  is  to  be  driven  home.  A 
strike  which  would  snatch  the  fly  away  from  the  slower 
moving  fontinalis  is  barely  fast  enough  for  the  Malbaie 
trout;  moreover,  he  gives  you  one  chance  and  only  one. 
More  alert  at  the  next  rise,  the  fish  is  struck,  and  now  other 
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differences  are  revealed.  The  struggle  is  one  of  rapid,  baf- 
fling turns,  of  singing  line  and  complaining  reel,  of  swiftest 
runs  and  unexpected  jumps.  There  are  no  moments  of 
quiet  tugging,  no  dogged  soundings  or  sullen  head-shakings. 
To  keep  a  steady  and  an  even  strain  upon  this  creature 
flashing  hither  and  thither  in  water  or  air,  occupies  you 
continuously  and  engrossingly.  Nor  is  the  battle  soon 
over;  with  greater  power  and  swiftness  he  has  also  more 
endurance  than  the  brook-trout,  and  weight  for  weight, 
outlasts  him.  Opportunity  for  comparison  is  at  hand, 
since  the  lake  contains  as  fine  trout  as  ever  rose  to  a  fly. 
Three  years  ago  a  few  score  of  fingerlings  taken  from  a 
neighbouring  river  were  placed  in  this  water,  then  supposed 
to  be  uninhabited.  They  came  of  a  famous  breed,  for  the  trout 
of  the  river  run  to  eight  pounds  and  fight  to  the  death.  In 
these  new  quarters  they  prospered  on  the  best  of  feed,  and 
averaging  to-day  nearly  a  pound  and  a-half,  are  fat,  lusty, 
and  in  prime  condition.  They  take  the  fly  with  dash,  play 
long  and  hard,  and  are  a  very  pretty  handful  for  the  fisher- 
man; still  their  distant  cousins  from  the  far  north  are  the 
bonnier  fighters. 

Let  me  now  attempt  to  describe  the  first  Malbaie  trout 
which  the  landing-net  brought  in,  as  it  lies  on  the  thwart 
after  the  cowp  de  grace.  The  scales,  though  small,  are  quite 
visible,  and  each  one  looks  like  a  flake  of  gold, — pale  gold, 
in  which  perhaps  there  is  some  admixture  of  silver.  The 
colour  is  uniform,  except  that  on  the  back  the  gold  pre- 
dominates and  on  the  belly  the  silver.  The  characteristic 
spots  of  jontinalis  seem  to  be  entirely  lacking,  nor  is  there 
any  trace  of  vermiculation.  The  lateral  line  is  strongly 
marked,  so  that  the  creature^s  resplendent  garment  appears  to 
be  made  in  two  pieces  joined  at  the  sides  by  the  cunning  art 
of  the  goldsmith.  The  tail  is  forked,  but  not  very  deeply, 
and  in  a  gentle  curve.  Dorsal,  pectoral  and  ventral  fins 
are  long,  and  they,  with  the  tail,  suggest  power  and  swift- 
ness. In  comparison,  the  trout  looks  under-finned.  The 
head  is  small  and  the  body  long  and  shapely.    Without 
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the  depth  of  the  trout,  there  is  almost  equal  weight  for  length, 
by  reason  of  a  roundness  of  model,  which,  especially  towards 
the  tail,  recalls  the  mackerel. 

The  Malbaie  trout,  in  this  environment  at  least,  are 
not  anadromous.  They  spawn  in  the  shallows  of  the  open 
lake  and  do  not  frequent  the  streams  which  feed  it  or  flow 
from  it,  nor  are  their  young  found  therein.  The  brook- 
trout,  which  dwell  in  apparent  harmony  with  them,  go  down 
the  decharge  to  spawn,  and  at  that  season  absolutely  desert 
the  lake,  but  none  of  the  stranger  fish  are  found  among  them. 
Not  the  slightest  evidence  of  cross-breeding  was  noted,  and 
this  in  a  water  barely  a  mile  long  and  not  half  a  mile  wide. 

The  specimen  we  have  been  examining  was  a  female. 
Two  or  three  times  a  male  gave  us  vision  of  a  side  adorned, 
as  the  eye  caught  it,  with  a  band  of  vivid  scarlet  two  fingers 
broad  running  the  whole  length  of  the  fish  below  the  lateral 
line.  The  only  one  hooked  beat  the  angler  fairly  and  got 
away.  It  is  a  simple  fact  of  natural  history  that  the  gentler 
sex,  whether  you  have  to  do  with  trout,  mosquitoes,  or  suf- 
fragettes, bite  more  freely  than  the  males. 

A  few  of  the  gauzy-winged  Majrflies  were  fluttering 
through  the  air,  and  a  few  of  the  Malbaie  trout  were  on  the 
lookout  for  them.  This  was  only  an  advance  guard,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  gros  coup  de  mouches,  five 
days  later,  that  the  surface  of  the  lake  was  everywhere 
broken  by  feeding  fish.  One  would  like  to  know  whether 
in  this  the  Malbaie  trout  have  developed  a  new  habit  under 
a  new  set  of  conditions,  or  are  merely  following  the  custom 
of  their  ancestors  at  Regent's  Inlet. 

Evening  falls  while  we  are  at  the  foot  of  the  lake.  A 
huge  cow  moose  completes  the  wilderness  picture  by  swim- 
ming across  the  bay  where  we  are  fishing,  taking  the  land 
a  few  yards  away,  and  gazing  at  us  long  in  stoUd,  stupid 
unconcern. 

Next  day  the  Malbaie  trout  rose  rather  more  freely, 
and  always  in  the  same  swift,  dainty  fashion;  their  vivacious 
movements  frequently  bringing  to  mind  the  rapid  tactics 
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of  grilse  fresh  from  the  sea.  The  fish,  well  scattered  over 
the  lake,  were  picked  up  here  and  there,  now  a  Malbaie, 
now  a  brook  trout,  and  both  yielding  to  the  butt  only  at 
the  end  of  an  honourable  contest.  Such  sport  makes  one 
forget  fatigues,  and  fills  a  pleasant  page  for  memory  to 
turn  of  a  winter  evening. 

Time  reluctantly  to  depart,  but  first  the  reckoning: 
''We  are  much  in  your  debt.  Monsieur,  and  for  more  than 
lodging  and  food:  for  these  what  do  we  owe  you  V 

"You  speak  of  what  you  owe  me  ?'* 

"Of  that  precisely.  Monsieur.'^ 

"But,  Monsieur,  you  owe  me  nothing." 

"It  is  not  reasonable:  you  have  brought  eggs  and  milk 
and  bread  a  long  thirty  miles  for  our  better  entertainment, 
and  you  yourself  were  on  the  lake  before  sunrise  and  for 
ten  hours  have  paddled  us  in  your  chalandy 

"You  are  good  enough.  Monsieur,  to  say  that  you 
have  been  pleased:  pray  be  assured  that  this  was  still  more 
pleasant  for  me.  I  must  entreat  you  not  to  spoil  it."  And 
so  it  had  to  be. 

Here  and  there  the  ancient  virtue  of  hospitality  sur- 
vives,— in  stately  hall,  in  cabin  of  hewn  logs,  but  whether 
administered  by  peer  or  peasant  it  is  one  and  the  same  thing, 
nor  can  the  quality  of  it  be  mistaken. 

While  the  woods  held  us  many  things  were  happening 
in  the  world  of  men,  but  nature  remained  singularly  unstirred. 
Our  neighbours  to  the  south,  in  the  choosing  of  a  presidential 
candidate,  had  once  again  exhibited  the  simplicity  and 
dignity  of  Republican  institutions;  Arnold  Bennett  was 
delivered  of  a  fresh  masterpiece.  Yet  no  echo  troubled 
the  solitudes.  Only  had  been  announced  in  the  sky  the 
burning  of  unhappy  Chicoutimi. 

W.  H..  Blake 


IN  AN  OLD  VINEYARD 

Timbrel,  lute,  and  roses  bring; 

Deck'd  with  ivy,  dance  and  sing: 
Sing  the  wonder  of  the  vine 

Turning  water  into  wine; 

Turning  ashes  of  the  earth 

Into  purple  globes  of  mirth. 
While  the  voices  of  the  vine 

Whisper, — ^^  Come,  0  God  of  wine!" 

Loud  and  clear  lacchus  call 

In  the  midnight  festival: 
''Come,  O  golden  youth  divine, 

God  of  rapture,  god  of  wine!" 

CaU  him,  bom  of  Fire  and  Dew; 

Whirl  the  blazing  wands  anew: 
Hear  ye  not  the  yearning  vine 

Whisp'ring  still,  ^^  Come,  god  of  wine!" 

Call  him  from  the  Argos  sea; 

Call  him  loud  in  holy  glee : 
"Waits  for  thee  the  panting  vine; 

Come,  lacchus,  god  of  wine!" 

Timbrel,  lute,  and  roses  bring, 

Dancing,  singing,  worshipping. 

O  the  wondrous  violet  vine. 

Turning  sun  and  sea  to  wine! 

RoBEKT  Stanley  Weir 


THE  'INTELLIGENTSIA'  AND 
REVOLUTION 

CINCE  the  Russian  revolutionary  movements  of  1905 
^  and  1906,  there  has  been  going  on  in  the  Russian 
magazines  and  in  separate  publications  a  very  instructive 
discussion  upon  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  these  movements. 
Among  the  most  vigorous  of  the  discussions  has  been  one 
upon  the  role  of  the  '' intelligentsia"  in  the  revolution.  The 
debate  is  not  without  significance  for  the  study  of  social 
movements  in  Western  Europe  and  in  America,  because, 
although  the  groups  of  Russian  ''intelligentsia"  have  a 
special  character  which  differentiates  them  from  the  "intelli- 
gents"  of  other  countries,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  certain 
similarity  between  their  ''state  of  mind"  and  that  of  the 
corresponding  groups  elsewhere. 

The  expression,  "intelligentsia,"  is  used  in  current 
phraseology  in  Russian  in  a  double  sense.  It  is  used  to 
designate  the  "general  intelligentsia,"  or  those  who  in  all 
classes  of  society  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  intellectual 
interests,  whether  they  earn  their  living  by  this  pursuit 
or  not;  and  it  is  also  used  to  designate  those  who  obtain 
their  living  exclusively  by  mental  labour.  In  the  former 
sense  the  expression  includes  those  who  adopt  a  certain 
critical  attitude  towards  life,  whatever  their  economical 
and  social  status  may  be;  in  the  latter  sense  it  is  possible 
to  separate  from  the  social  mass  a  specific  group  and  to 
regard  this  group  as  "intelligentsia."  In  this  sense  the 
"intelligentsia"  appears  as  an  integral  social  layer  inter- 
mediate between  the  exploited  and  the  exploiting  classes, 
to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  Social  Democrats.  In  its 
upper  and  more  specifically  professional  layers  this  class 
naturally  allies  itself  with  the  class  of  capitalist  employers 
or  "proprietary  bourgeoisie,"  while  the  lower  and  less  secure 
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layers  naturally  ally  themselves  with  the  proletariat  or 
labouring  mass.  The  upper  layers  of  the  ''intelligentsia" 
are  composed  of  the  managers  and  the  superior  technical 
experts  of  industrial  and  similar  enterprises,  and  the  lower 
layers  of  the  clerks  and  foremen  of  these.  The  "intelli- 
gentsia," considered  as  a  class,  is  thus  less  uniform  in  its 
economical  status  than  other  classes  of  society,  and  its 
different  layers  must  therefore  gravitate  both  poUticaUy 
and  socially  to  those  different  classes  of  society  with  which 
they  are  more  or  less  nearly  aUied.  While  the  absence 
of  education  and  culture  among  the  peasants,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  comparatively  slender  development  of  higher 
education  among  the  gentry  and  the  merchant  classes, 
on  the  other,  prevents  in  Russia  so  complete  an  identifica- 
tion of  the  ''intelligentsia"  with  one  or  other  of  the  classes 
mentioned,  as  might  be  shown  to  exist  in  Germany  and  in 
England,  for  instance,  there  was  in  Russia  prior  to  the  revo- 
lution a  certain  amount  of  this  identification.  For  example, 
in  the  Zemstvos,  the  "  inteUigentsia "  allied  themselves  with 
the  more  intelligent  of  the  Zemstvo  gentry.  For  a  time 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
first  five  years  of  the  twentieth,  the  "intelligentsia"  suc- 
ceeded by  means  of  this  alliance  in  directing  the  activities 
of  the  Zemstvos.  During  these  years  the  "intelligentsia" 
attempted  to  make  the  Zemstvos  the  "crowbar"  of  the 
movement  against  the  government.  Simultaneously  the 
more  revolutionary  of  the  "intelligentsia"  went  among 
the  peasantry  as  similar  enthusiasts  went  in  the  "v  Narod" 
movement  of  the  seventies.  They  tried  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  peasant  points  of  view  and  to  stimulate 
the  peasants  into  political  action;  yet  in  neither  case  did 
the  "inteUigentsia"  succeed  in  leavening  the  masses,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  the  land-owning  gentry,  or,  on  the  other, 
of  the  peasantry.  In  the  first  case  the  land-owning  gentry 
became  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  the  goal  to  which 
the  "inteUigentsia"  were  leading  them,  and  began  to 
lose  faith  in  the  efficacy    of    the    educational  and  other 
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movements  into  which  they  were  being  drawn.  The 
result  of  this  state  of  mind  made  itself  evident  in  the 
so-called  '' righting  of  the  Zemstvos,"  and  in  the  expulsion 
from  them  of  the  ''intelligentsia."  This  proceeding  had 
the  ulterior  effects  of  the  voluntary  exclusion  from  the 
Zemstvos  of  numbers  of  intelligent  gentry  who  disapproved 
of  the  return  to  reaction,  and  of  the  definite  alliance  of  these 
with  certain  of  the  ''intelligentsia"  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  political  party,  namely,  the  party  of  Constitutional 
Democrats.  Thus  the  city  professional  men  and  the  more 
liberal  land-owners  were  for  the  first  time  united  in  their 
political  aims.  Although  the  number  of  the  gentry  who 
united  themselves  in  this  manner  with  the  "intelligentsia" 
was  not  great  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  land- 
owning gentry,  it  was,  nevertheless,  considerable.  The 
"intelligentsia"  who  had  been  at  work  among  the  peasants 
were  not  able  to  draw  from  them  any  similar  group,  nor 
were  they  able  to  endow  the  peasant  movement  with  any 
such  definite  pohtical  character.  They  did  not  represent 
the  peasant  masses  and  the  peasant  masses  did  not,  as  a 
whole,  absorb  their  political  doctrines.  This  was  true 
of  Social  Democrat,  Social  Revolutionary,  and  non-party 
"intelligentsia"  alike.  Yet  undoubtedly  the  professional 
"  intelligentsia  "  constituted  the  backbone  of  the  revolutionary- 
movement.  They  seized  liberties,  when  these  could  be 
seized,  and  they  directed  against  the  government  all  the 
forces  they  could  muster;  but  their  influence  over  the 
classes  with  which  they  had  allied  themselves  was  inadequate 
to  effect  a  political  and  social  union  sufficiently  powerful 
to  overthrow  the  autocracy. 

The  reason  for  this  failure  may,  probably,  be  fairly 
regarded  as  two-fold.  First,  the  masses  of  the  people  were 
not  ready  for  such  action  as  might  lead  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  autocracy;  and  second,  the  "intelligentsia"  were 
divided  into  two  main  fractions.  These  fractions  were, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  groups  who  trusted  in  revolutionary 
methods,  pure  and  simple;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
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who  believed  in  political  action  properly  so-called.  The 
first  fraction  was  not  numerically  powerful,  and  perhaps 
was  not  skilful  enough  in  the  special  kind  of  skill  which 
was  necessary  to  create  a  situation  in  which  the  autocracy 
must  collapse,  while  the  second  fraction  was  not  sufficiently 
experienced  in  political  methods  to  turn  to  the  best  advan- 
tage the  universal  discontent.  This  division  into  two  frac- 
tions, while  quite  inevitable  in  certain  phases  of  all  such 
movements,  must  have  been  fatal  to  the  complete  reali- 
zation of  the  revolution,  even  although  each  fraction  had 
been  more  widely  supported  than  was  the  case. 

Much  importance  must  also,  however,  be  attached  to 
the  fact  that  the  overthrow  of  the  autocracy  was  a  political 
measure,  while  the  advocacy  and  the  struggle  of  both  frac- 
tions were  not  merely  political,  but  were  also  social.  The 
aims  of  the  "intelligentsia,"  as  a  whole,  were  two-fold. 
They  desired  a  political  revolution  and  they  desired  a  drastic 
social  change.  The  origins  of  this  double  aim  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  historical  circumstances  which  gave  the 
Russian  ''intelligentsia"  its  special  character. 

Professor  Tugan-Baronovsky  finds  the  chief  mark  of 
distinction  between  the   development  of   Western   Europe 
and  the  development  of  Russia  to  he  in  the  presence  in  the 
former,  and  the  absence  in  the  latter,  of  the  gild  organization 
of  industry.     This  organization,  in  Professor  Tugan-Baronov- 
sky's  view,  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  creation  in  Western 
Europe  of  a  class  of  cultivated  bourgeoisie,  which  not  merely 
acquired  predominant  political  power  but  which  represented 
tthe  intellectual  force  of  its  time.  The  greater  bourgeoisie  had 
[no  monopoly  of  culture;  for  culture  was  also  shared  by  the 
[smaller  bourgeoisie  who  played  a  leading  social  and  political 
bole  for  several  centuries.     In  Russia  the  greater  bourgeoisie, 
|or  trading-capitalist  class,  was  not  cultivated,  and  the  smaU 
bourgeois  class  did  not  exist.     In  Western  Europe  the  pro- 
fessions were  chiefly  recruited  from  the  small  bourgeoisie. 
Sons  of  the  small  manufacturers  became  statesmen,  lawyers, 
clergy,  and  men  of  letters,  and  gave  to  society  such  Intel- 
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lectual  and  cultivated  tone  as  it  possessed.  Moreover, 
they  acted  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  upper  and  lower 
layers  of  society.  Out  of  this  condition  there  arose  in  Western 
Europe  the  sense  of  citizenship  which,  common  to  all 
classes,  served  to  bind  society  together.  Such  a  state 
of  mind  did  not  exist  in  Russia,  because  that  country  did 
not  possess  the  class  in  whose  minds  it  could  take  root. 

Peter  the  Great  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  that 
Russia  could  never  become  a  powerful  empire  without  the 
aid  of  educated  men.  He  therefore  encouraged  and  required 
the  nobility  to  devote  themselves  to  education  in  order  to 
provide  the  State  with  the  instruments  necessary  for  admin- 
istration. The  duty  thus  laid  upon  the  nobiUty  and  the 
gentry,  and  the  practical  exclusion  from  the  higher  service 
of  the  State  of  all  but  these,  resulted  in  the  exclusion  from 
the  ranks  of  the  ''intelligentsia,'*  up  tiU  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  of  all  but  members  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  officers  of  the  army  and  civil  officials 
predominating.  The  type  of  educated  men  thus  formed 
was  essentially  different  from  the  type  produced  in  Western 
Europe  by  continual  accessions  to  the  ranks  of  the  educated 
classes  from  the  ranks  of  the  small  bourgeoisie.  The  ''intel- 
ligentsia" of  Western  Europe  derived  from,  and  sympathizing 
with,  the  bourgeoisie,  shared  its  interests,  and,  therefore, 
not  only  threw  itself  as  a  class  into  the  political  struggles 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  which,  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  in 
their  capture  of  political  power;  but  when  that  phase  of 
political  struggle  was  over  and  the  proletariat  attempted 
to  displace  the  bourgeoisie  and  to  seize  the  reins  of  power, 
the  "intelligentsia"  in  general  was  ranged  not  on  the  side 
of  the  proletariat,  but  against  it.  The  origin  and  history 
of  the  "intelligentsia"  of  Western  Europe  thus  account 
for  the  antagonism  of  the  "intelligentsia"  to  socialism. 
The  origin  and  history  of  the  "intelligentsia"  in  Russia, 
on  the  other  hand,  predispose  the  "intelligentsia"  of  that 
country  towards  sociahsm.    Their  sympathies  and  interest 
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do  not  incline  them  towards  the  bourgeoisie,  and  since  the 
smaller  bourgeoisie  does  not  as  a  class  exist  in  Russia,  the 
advent  of  socialism  would  produce  by  no  means  so  great 
an  economic  disturbance  in  Russia  as  must  inevitably  be 
the  case  elsewhere.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  moreover, 
that  the  "intelligentsia"  are  perhaps  the  only  socialists 
in  Russia.  The  peasant  masses  cannot  be  transformed 
into  Social  Democrats,  and  the  working-men  of  the  industrial 
centres  are  not  sufficiently  weU  educated  to  entertain  any 
but  crude  ideas  of  sociahsm,  even  when  they  are  in  general 
well  affected  towards  socialist  ideas  as  presented  to  them 
by  the  Social  Democrats. 

The  Russian  ''intelligentsia"  have,  moreover,  by  origin 
and  tradition,  a  profound  lack  of  faith  in  the  autocratic 
state.  Russian  evolution  has  for  them  meant  the  develop- 
ment of  absolutism,  therefore  they  are  opposed  to  the  Russian 
State  in  its  present  form.  Under  the  pre-re volution  con- 
ditions, Russian  men  of  letters  and  jurists  exercised  no 
influence  upon  the  government.  This  exclusion  from  poli- 
tical power,  for  the  exercise  of  which  they  conceived  them- 
selves to  be  well  fitted,  was  the  chief  cause  of  their  opposi- 
tional activity.  They  threw  themselves  into  the  struggle 
against  the  autocracy,  and  in  this  struggle  the  ''intelligentsia" 
naturally  allied  themselves  with  the  parties  which  devoted 
themselves  to  "active  resistance." 

The  attitude  towards  life  and  towards  the  evolution 
of  society,  which  is  adopted  by  the  Russian  "intelligentsia," 
is  thus  quite  different  from  that  adopted  by  analogous  groups 
in  Western  Europe.  From  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  class  in  Russia  was  growing  in  numbers;  its 
education  was  frequently  of  the  highest  order,  yet  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  conduct  of  affairs  was  nil;  under  these  cir- 
cmnstances,  the  "intelligentsia"  threw  itseK  with  ardour 
into  the  struggle  for  a  change.  The  Dekabristi  were  among 
the  first  to  be  influenced  by  Western  European  thought, 
and  each  successive  group  of  the  "intelligentsia"  was  more 
and  more  influenced  by  it.     Whether  or  not   Pestel  was 
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inspired  by  contemporary  French  writers,  like  Saint-Simon^ 
for  example,  or  whether  he  arrived  spontaneously  at  doc- 
trines very  similar  to  those  of  that  writer,  may  not  be  sus- 
ceptible of  determination;  but  later  groups  were  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  their  French  and  German  contemporaries. 
The  current  of  ideas  which  is  vaguely  known  as  Socialism 
swept  the  Russian  'intelligentsia"  along  in  numbers  pro- 
portionately much  greater  than  was  the  case  in  any  other 
country.  It  is  necessary  to  study  carefully  the  causes  of 
this  ready  absorption  by  the  Russian  ''intelligentsia"  of 
doctrines  which  won  their  way  very  slowly  in  Western  Europe, 
and  have  never  been  accepted  with  any  ardour  by  first- 
rate  minds,  although  in  one  or  another  form  they  have 
been  embraced  by  writers  of  enthusiastic  and  impulsive 
temperament.  Probably  the  causes  may  be  found  in  two 
characteristics  of  Russian  life:  first,  the  detachment  of  the 
intellectual  Russian  from  the  sordid  materialism  of  the 
peasant  and  the  merchant;  and  second,  the  detachment, 
in  an  intellectual  and  moral  sense,  which  arose  out  of  the 
existence  of  political  despotism  and  ecclesiastical  stagnation, 
and  the  consequent  diversion  of  his  mind  from  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  spheres  to  purely  intellectual  and  moral 
spheres.  This  detachment  on  two  important  sides  of  his 
life  has  endowed  the  intellectual  Russian  with  a  sense  of 
freedom  and  an  indifference  to  tradition  which  have  marked 
him  off  especially  from  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  of  the 
same  degree  of  ability  and  education,  in  whose  minds  poli- 
tical interests  have  assumed  a  large  place  and  have  served, 
as  it  were,  to  adulterate  their  intellectual  products.  The 
Western  European  is  thus  by  no  means  so  free  from  intel- 
lectual and  moral  pre-judgements  as  the  Russian.  The 
purely  intellectual  and  critical  attitude  of  mind  of  the  Russian 
may  be  held  to  have  exposed  him  in  an  especial  manner  to 
socialist  convictions;  because,  prevented  as  the  intellectual 
Russian  was  from  entering  the  political  field,  he  was  not 
accustomed  to  regard  that  field  as  enclosing  any  but  a  part 
of  the  national  life;  and  finding  in  the  national  life  much 
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to  condemn,  and  much  to  reform,  he  proposed  to  seek  the 
direction  of  reform  not  within  the  field  of  politics  but  alto- 
gether outside  of  the  contemporary  political  conventions. 
He  was  thus  led  to  consider  a  complete  social  change  as  the 
indispensable  condition  of  progress.  For  these  reasons  he 
was  most  likely  to  embrace  socialism,  whose  offers  of 
regeneration  were  the  most  generous  in  the  intellectual 
market. 

The  ideals  offered  by  Liberalism  suflSced  to  stimulate 
the  intellectuals  of  Western  Europe,  but  for  the  Russian 
they  paled  before  more  ample  promises.  A  constitutional 
monarchical  State  firmly  based  upon  the  support  of  the  capi- 
tahst  and  land-owning  classes  had  no  attraction  for  the 
Russian  ''intelligent."  The  historical  moment  for  embracing 
an  ideal  of  that  kind  had  passed  long  since.  For  him  the 
State  did  not  require  to  be  strengthened;  it  was  already 
too  strong.  The  development  of  the  Russian  State  had 
brought  its  power  to  the  utmost  limits,  so  far  as  concerned 
its  relations  with  the  Russian  people;  nothing  more  could 
be  hoped  from  that  development.  It  was  necessary  to  go 
outside  the  field  of  Russian  political  and  social  thought  to 
discover  a  new  ideal.  The  selection  of  this  ideal  might  be 
accomplished  by  abstract  methods  and  in  a  disinterested 
manner.  The  change  must  be  a  drastic  one  in  any  case. 
Why  not  at  once  aim  at  the  result  most  highly  desirable 
within  the  range  of  contemporary  human  vision  ? 

Moreover,  in  Russia  the  struggle  between  classes  was 
of  an  essentially  different  character  from  that  which  obtained 
in  Western  Europe.  In  the  latter  region,  the  classes  were 
engaged  for  centuries  in  a  series  of  contests  for  the  mastery 
of  political  power.  In  Russia  no  such  contests  took  place. 
No  class  had  any  political  power;  there  was  thus  little  class 
solidarity  either  for  defensive  or  for  offensive  purposes. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  Moscow  State  the  power  of  its 
princes  had  been  directed  towards  the  organization  of  the 
community  into  officers  and  rankers.  Every  nobleman 
had  his  function — miUtary  or  civil — to  perform;  and  every 
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peasant  had  his  place  and  his  obligations.  There  were  no 
others,  excepting  the  clergy;  and  these  also  had  their  rights 
and  duties.  AU  were  under  the  control  of  the  great  "leveller," 
the  Tsar.  Thus,  in  Russia  the  building  up  of  self-conscious 
classes  has  yet  to  begin.  In  no  case  have  the  classes  of 
which  society  is  composed  acted  together  for  any  length 
of  time,  nor  have  they  even  acted  separately  with  any  degree 
of  interior  cohesion.  The  mere  existence  in  Russia  of  the 
"intelligentsia,"  belonging  as  it  does  to  various  classes, 
is  a  proof  of  the  absence  in  that  country  of  class  solidarity. 
Up  tiU  the  period  of  Emancipation  the  Russian  "  intelligentsia  " 
comprised  chiefly  members  of  aristocratic  families,  with  a 
few  sons  of  the  clergy,  and  a  few  sons  of  professional  men; 
these  being  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  either  with  the 
aristocracy  or  with  the  Church.  The  wealthier  bourgeoisie 
also  contributed  to  the  "intelligentsia,"  but  to  a  slender  ex- 
tent. After  Emancipation,  in  1861,  the  "intelligentsia"  was 
subjected  to  an  invasion,  and  its  character  was  altered.  This 
was  the  invasion  by  "raznachintsi,"  or  plebeians,  who  now, 
undeterred  by  legal  barriers,  came  out  from  the  people. 
The  "intelligentsia"  was  thus,  as  it  were,  democratized,  and 
the  consequence  is  apparent  in  the  facile  adoption  by  the 
new  elements  of  the  socialist  ideas  of  that  period.  Thus 
the  "intelligentsia,"  recruited  by  new,  active,  and  highly 
articulate  groups,  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  world  at  large 
as  consisting  wholly  of  these  groups,  and  the  forms  of  socialism 
which  they  had  accepted  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  repre- 
senting the  attitude  of  the  "intelligentsia"  as  a  whole. 
The  new  members  of  the  "intelligentsia,"  teachers,  physi- 
cians, Zemstvo  clerks,  journalists,  etc.,  belonged  to  the 
people  by  birth  and  early  training,  and  belonged  to  the 
intellectual  group  by  higher  education.  They  had  the 
faults  of  their  qualities,  and  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
the  class  from  which  they  sprang.  They  were  full  of  hope 
and  enthusiasm;  yet  their  social  and  mental  equilibrium 
was  not  secure.  They  felt  themselves  at  war  with  the 
peasant  conditions  which  they  had  abandoned,  and  they 
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disliked  the  vulgar  ostentation  of  the  more  conspicuous 
of  the  superior  classes,  while  they  had  little  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  charm  of  the  simplicity  and  refinement 
of  mature  social  types.  Their  views  of  society  thus  lacked 
perspective.  Their  criteria  and  relative  values  were  imper- 
fect, and  they  attached  to  certain  phases  of  life  exag- 
gerated importance.  The  outcome  of  all  this  was  a  certain 
fanatical  enthusiasm, — ^in  extreme  cases  tending  to  merely 
futile  visions  or  to  violent  action  with  intent  to  produce 
inamediate  results.  This  group  has  been  defined  by  a  recent 
writer,  as  ''a  number  of  militant  monks  of  the  Nihilist  reli- 
gion of  earthly  well-being.  This  group,  so  strange  to  the 
monastic  system,  declares  war  against  the  worid  in  order 
forcibly  to  benefit  it,  and,  as  it  were  in  spite  of  itself,  to  satisfy 
its  material  needs.  The  whole  energy  of  this  monkish  army 
is  directed  towards  the  material  interests  and  needs  for  the 
creation  of  a  terrestrial  paradise  of  abundance  and  security. 
Everything  that  is  transcendental,  every  faith  in  absolute 
values  is  a  hateful  enemy."  This  view  of  the  Russian  '' intel- 
ligentsia," or  rather  of  that  large  portion  of  it  which  has 
been  recruited  from  the  inferior  social  layers,  is  contained 
in  one  of  the  essays  which  compose  a  singular  volume  entitled 
"Vyekhe."  (The  word  means  the  tall  posts  which  are 
set  up  to  indicate  the  road  in  the  winter  while  the  country 
^is  covered  with  deep  snow.)  These  essays  offer,  in  general, 
the  same  interpretation  of  the  relation  to  the  revolution 
of  the  'intelligentsia."  According  to  this  interpretation 
the  role  of  the  ''intelligentsia"  in  the  revolution  failed  because 
of  the  fundamentally  erroneous  ideals  of  the  group.  These 
ideals,  being  based  exclusively  upon  material  things,  lacked 
[the  spiritual  character  which  alone  can  stimulate  people 
to  heroic  deeds.  To  accomplish  the  overthrow  of  the  auto- 
cracy such  deeds  were  indispensable;  but  the  spiritual  force 
being  lacking  they  were  not  accomphshed.  This  criticism 
involves  the  postulate  that  spiritual  life  is  supreme,  both 
**  theoretically  and  practically,  over  the  external  forms  of 
social  life."    The  exaggerated  importance  which  was  attached 
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to  these  external  forms  led  the  "intelligentsia"  to  neglect 
the  interior  life  of  society,  and  thus  to  inability  to  act  as 
guide  towards  the  emancipation  of  the  people. 

The  critical  attack  upon  the  "intelligentsia"  in  the 
pages  of  "Vyekhe"  is  not  conducted  by  reactionaries  but 
by  writers  who  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  themselves  belong- 
ing to  the  "intelligentsia" ;  many  of  them  being  Constitutional 
Democrats.  "We  do  not,"  they  say,  "judge  the  past, 
because  its  historical  inevitability  is  clear;  but  we  do  point 
out  that  the  path  which  Russian  society  has  trodden,  has 
brought  it  to  this  impasse." 

The  state  of  mind  which  "Vyekhe"  and  the  literature 
which  has  sprung  up  round  it  reveals,  is  evidently  due  to 
reaction  after  the  revolution.  That  this  reaction  should 
assume  a  semblance  of  pietism  is  no  novelty.  Outbursts 
of  religious  fervour  after  great  emotional  strain  are  common 
alike  in  individual  and  in  national  life.  The  authors  of 
"Vyekhe"  make  their  position  quite  plain  in  a  casual  phrase 
in  their  preface.  "This  very  point  [the  main  point  they 
urge,  that  is,  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  over  the  material 
forces]  has  been  untiringly  repeated  from  Chaadayev  to 
Solovyev  and  Tolstoy,  by  aU  our  profound  thinkers.  They 
were  not  listened  to.  The  'intelligentsia'  went  past  them. 
Perhaps  now,  awakened  as  by  an  earthquake,  they  will  listen 
to  weaker  voices."  That  is  to  say,  that  after  the  turmoil 
of  the  revolution  is  over  the  exhausted  spirit  turns  to  the 
seers  or  to  the  confessional  and  the  stool  of  repentance. 

In  his  very  able  and  interesting  criticism  of  "Vyekhe," 
Professor  Tugan-Baronovsky  observes  that  the  opposition 
which  the  authors  of  that  volume  have  discovered  between 
external  social  reforms  and  the  interior  development  of 
personality,  is  not  at  all  fundamental;  but  on  the  contrary, 
the  elements  of  this  alleged  opposition  are  indissolubly 
connected  with  one  another.  Social  forms,  he  says,  and 
human  personality  do  not  represent  two  distinct  social 
categories.  It  is  equally  right  to  say  that  personality  creates 
social  forms  as  to  say  that  social  forms  create  personality. 
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Each  limits  and  determines  the  other.  The  authors  of 
"Vyekh"  regard  the  "intelligentsia"  as  a  separate  social 
group,  and  they  attribute  to  this  social  group  the  principal 
r61e  in  the  revolution.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this 
view;  but  their  continuation  is  more  doubtful.  This  group, 
they  say,  is  making  for  the  disintegration  of  the  Russian 
Empire;  it  is  therefore  their  duty  to  dissolve  themselves 
and  to  fall  back  into  the  classes  to  which  they  respectively 
belong;  because,  says  Struve,  the  foundations  of  politics 
are  to  be  discovered  not  in  the  organization  of  society,  but 
in  the  "internal  self-development  of  the  man."  It  is  true 
that  a  bad  man  cannot  make  a  good  citizen,  but  it  is  not 
advisable,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  hold  society  as  dis- 
solved until  each  person  in  it  is  improved  to  the  desired  pitch. 

The  "  inteUigentsia, '  with  aU  its  faults,  is  clearly  a  present 
fact  of  Russian  social  life.  It  has  been  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  conditions  of  Russian  society  of  the  past  hundred 
years.  Moreover,  for  the  reasons  explained  above,  the 
"intelligentsia"  is  to  be  regarded  "rather  as  a  social-ethical 
than  as  a  social-economic  category;"  that  is,  it  is  not  a  social 
class,  but  a  group  in  a  certain  scheme  of  social  classification. 
Although  a  large  number,  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  Rus- 
sian "intelligentsia,"  have  been  swept  along  by  the  sociaUst 
wave,  as  Social  Democrats  or  Socialist  Revolutionists,  yet 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  suppose  that  there  was  only  an  insig- 
nificant minority.  This  minority  may  be  held  to  be  com- 
posed of  those  of  more  placid  temperament,  who  are  not 
readily  carried  away  by  the  currents  of  fashion,  and  who 
are  disposed  to  look  at  social  progress  as  the  result  of  the 
interaction  of  many  forces. 

In  Germany,  France,  England,  and  in  the  United  States, 
there  has  undoubtedly  appeared  during  recent  years  a  social 
phenomenon  which  corresponds  more  or  less  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  given  by  Kautsky.  The  development  of  capi- 
talism, he  says  in  effect,  has  resulted  in  the  appearance 
of  a  special  class  hired  by  the  capitalist.  This  class  is  re- 
quired to  perform  operations  for  which  high  mental  ability 
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and  scientific  education  are  necessary.  One  of  the  frequent, 
though  not  invariable,  concomitants  of  this  high  mental 
ability  and  specialized  education  is  capacity  to  think  ab- 
stractly, and  another  is  detachment  from  special  class  interests. 
There  is,  thus,  a  new  class  within  a  class  which  possesses  a 
"wider  spiritual  horizon"  than  any  other.  This  new  class 
has  therefore  before  it,  not  class  interests  but  the  wider 
interests  of  society  as  a  whole.  The  aims  of  this  class,  to 
begin  with,  are  likely  to  be  of  an  ethical  character.  They 
thus  tend  towards  Katheder  Sozialism,  the  cooperative 
movement,  arbitration,  and  the  like. 

Jaures,  the  French  Revisionist,  notices  also  the  rise 
of  this  class  and  predicts  that,  'insulted  by  a  Society  based 
on  coarse  mercantile  interests  and  disappointed  with  bour- 
geois domination,"  this  class  will  become  socialist.  The 
consequence  to  socialism  is,  however,  not  regarded  with 
equanimity  by  orthodox  Marxists,  who  consider  that  the 
socialist  party  is  in  the  throes  of  a  crisis  owing  to  the  influx 
into  its  ranks  of  large  numbers  of  ''bourgeois  intelligents." 

From  these  and  other  considerations  Tugan-Baronovsky 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  "intelligent"  is  drifting 
away  from  the  bourgeoisie,  to  which  he  belongs  by  birth  and 
training,  and  is  approaching  the  proletariat.  Assuming 
that  this  means  an  approach  towards  socialism,  he  meets 
the  argument  that  it  means  also  the  debacle  of  socialism, 
by  expressing  the  opinion  that,  while  it  may  involve  the 
passing  of  Marxism,  it  need  not  involve  the  passing  of 
socialism,  "which  existed  before  Marx  and  is  likely  to  exist 
after  him."  In  any  case  he  thinks  that  the  democratization 
of  Western  Europe  is  probably  making  in  this  direction, 
and  that  in  this  respect  Russia  is  likely  to  follow  the  West. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  great  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  Russian  public  life  through  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Duma,  and  the  greater  freedom  of  the  press, 
have  altered  materially  the  conditions  which  promoted  the 
influence  of  socialism  upon  the  minds  of  the  "intelligentsia." 
There  must  be  a  tendency  to  draw  at  all  events  the  milder 
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types  into  the  current  of  political  discussion  and  to  the 
expenditure  of  their  energies  in  that  direction  rather  than 
in  the  direction  of  discussions  of  social  change  of  a  drastic 
order.  Besides,  sociahsm  denuded  of  Marxism  may  probably 
so  alter  in  character  and  in  political  and  social  aims  as  to 
demand  a  new  name.  For  Marxism,  after  all,  afforded  a 
certain  fixed  credo  to  which  appeal  could  be  made  from  the 
heretics;  and  the  abandonment  of  this  fixity  is  not  unlikely 
to  result,  for  a  time,  in  vague  and  fluctuating  positions  useless 
for  purposes  of  propaganda. 

Necessary  as  ''revision"  had  come  to  be,  it  meant  the 
inclusion  in  the  socialist  ranks  of  many  who  were  not,  in 
the  older  sense,  fairly  to  be  regarded  as  sociaUsts.  Therefore, 
the  new  ranks,  useful  and  progressive  as  they  may  have  been, 
are,  strictly  speaking,  other  than  sociaHst,  however  con- 
venient the  retention  of  the  traditional  name  may  be,  and 
however  difficult  it  is  for  the  public  to  leam  any  other. 

James  Mavor 

IN  MEMORIAM 

1913 

Fringed  with  the  frozen  foam  of  sunless  seas, 

Frontier'd  by  unseen  foes  man  dare  not  scorn, 

There  Ues  a  land  forsaken  and  foriom. 

Drowsed  with  pale  dreams  of  pathless  centuries. 

There,  where  Thought  yearns  through  Time's  inamensities, 

A  man's  strong  soul  went  out  to  meet  the  morn; 

Went  with  his  comrades  to  that  farther  bourn 

That  swallows  up  life's  Uttle  victories. 

There  laid  they  down  the  burden  of  their  quest, 

Leal  to  the  last,  and  loyal  to  their  race : 

Swathed  in  their  shroud  of  silence,  let  them  rest 

Within  the  splendid  solitudes  of  space. 

Because  these  men  proved  tempered  to  the  test, 

We  reach  with  firmer  feet  a  prouder  place. 

Blanche  E.  Holt  Murison 


THE  SETTLEMENT  SPIRIT 

A  LTHOUGH  it  is  almost  twenty-three  years  since  the 
^"^  first  settlement  was  established  in  America,  and  much 
longer  than  that  since  the  work  was  initiated  in  England, 
the  word  "  settlement"  still  seems  to  hold  a  quality  of  mys- 
tery to  the  majority  of  people  who  hear  it.  ''What  is  a 
settlement  ?"  is  constantly  asked  of  those  who  work  in 
them.  "What  do  you  do  there?"  "Do  you  think  you 
are  doing  any  good  ?" 

The  first  question  is  to  be  answered  in  a  simple  and 
easy  way.  The  others  require  more  thought.  To  give 
them  anything  like  adequate  replies  one  must  consider  the 
settlement  spirit  as  an  entity,  a  manifestation  of  our  times 
which  has  come,  and  is  worthy  of  close  consideration  by  aU 
thinking  people,  whether  they  are  possessed  by  a  passion 
for  service,  or  not. 

Let  us  imagine  that  a  family,  for  some  other  reason 
than  absolute  necessity,  goes  to  live  in  one  of  the  poorer 
quarters  of  a  great  city.  Let  this  family  inhabit  a  house 
similar  to  those  of  the  vicinity,  with  the  same  conditions 
surrounding  it.  Certain  differences  will  soon  show  them- 
selves, for  this  family  brings  with  it  ideals  and  traditions  which 
are  higher  in  standard  and  broader  in  horizon  than  those 
of  their  new  environment.  These  differences  may  show 
themselves  first  in  such  concrete,  extraneous  forms  as  a 
tidy  doorway,  clean  windows,  neat  curtains,  a  bit  of  grass 
in  front  of  the  house,  if  there  is  ground  to  spare.  Neighbours 
in  the  rear  will  notice  that  the  tiny  back  yard  soon  becomes 
converted  into  a  small  garden  of  green  vines  and  gay-coloured 
plants,  and  that  the  ashes  and  other  household  refuse  are 
tidily  disposed  of.  These  are,  if  you  Hke,  humble  mani- 
festations of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace;  nevertheless, 
they  are  productive  of  rapid  results  in  that  neighbourhood. 
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The  newcomers  are  looked  upon  with  natural  curiosity 
by  the  older  inhabitants.  Their  doings  inspire  wonder, 
some  criticism,  and  later  a  stimulus  to  imitation. 

If,  as  will  be  natural,  some  slight  social  relations  are 
established  between  the  members  of  this  family  and  those 
about  them,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  inside  of  the  dwelling 
shows  a  different  order  from  that  prevailing  near  at  hand. 
The  pictures  on  the  wall,  the  books  on  shelf  and  table,  the 
plant  in  the  window,  may  all  be  of  the  most  inexpensive 
sort,  but  they  acknowledge  the  belief,  none  the  less,  that 
life  holds  other  things  besides  work  and  sleep,  food  and 
drink. 

Finding  these  new  neighbours  kindly  and  unassuming, 
the  people  soon  begin  to  have  confidence  in  them.  They 
share  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  lives  with  each  other. 
Our  family  has  become,  perhaps  quite  unconsciously,  a 
''social  centre."  As  they  come  to  be  more  intimately  con- 
cerned in  the  welfare  of  those  about  them,  they  may  form 
little  groups  to  study  such  matters  as  the  training  and 
educating  of  the  children,  proper  cooking,  hygiene,  nursing, 
and,  perhaps,  finding  that  they  are  not  competent  to  answer 
all  the  questions  aroused  through  the  newly  awakened 
enthusiasms  of  their  neighbours,  they  call  upon  those  among 
their  former  neighbours  who  are  best  adapted  to  answer 
these  questions,  for  assistance.  These,  again,  bring  their 
experience  to  share  it  in  brotherly  and  sisterly  fashion, 
and  the  ''centre"  has  become  a  "settlement."  If  these 
people  who  come  to  advise,  help,  and  form  new  interests 
where  few,  or  none,  existed  before,  happen  to  be  university 
people,  the  group  will  naturally  rally  round  the  standard 
of  their  alma  mater,  and  call  themselves  a  University  Settle- 
ment. If  they  are  people  from  some  society,  or  representing 
some  especial  creed,  their  settlement  will  probably  get  its 
designation  from  one  of  these  sources.  It  is  all  as  simple 
as  that. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  must  always  label  impulses, 
80  that  they  become  "movements,"  for  after  all  any  family 
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living  a  life  of  sincere  kindliness  and  simplicity  is  a  spreading 
influence  for  good,  but  we  do  not  label  it  a  ''social  centre." 
Any  little  group  of  people  working  in  a  community  for  high 
ideals  of  service  and  mutual  helpfulness  is  a  social  settle- 
ment, but  if  the  people  they  work  among  are  equally  blest 
with  fortune  and  education  as  themselves,  these  ideals  of 
helpfulness  and  service  are  allowed  to  remain  hidden  under 
their  old  names  of  friendship  and  sociability. 

It  seems  to  be  a  rather  general  belief  that  settlement 
work  is  a  profession;  that  in  order  to  do  this  work  one  must 
have  a  special  training,  dig  deep  into  theories  of  sociology, 
read  books  rather  outside  the  lines  of  the  ordinary  library, 
and  do  other  mysterious  things  likely  to  be  beyond  the 
experience  of  every  day  mortals. 

It  is  true  that  many  settlements  do  engage  a  professional 
worker  who  is  trained  in  methodical  ways,  enabling  him, 
or  her,  to  organize  work,  study  neighbourhood  conditions, 
and  guide  and  advise  the  voluntary  workers.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  among  the  voluntary  workers 
that  we  must  look  for  the  true  settlement  spirit,  and  particu- 
larly among  the  younger  ones.  The  spirit  of  youth  and 
the  spirit  of  the  settlement  go  side  by  side,  almost  hand 
in  hand.  Our  maturer  years  are  apt  to  be  governed  by 
expediency.  Youth  acknowledges  its  impulses.  It  has  a 
sort  of  fierce  courage;  a  passion  for  readjustment  and  an 
elasticity  after  rebuff  and  disappointment,  which  will  be 
lost  later  on.  These  qualities  of  youth  are  valuable  assets. 
They  more  than  balance  youth's  inexperience,  about  which 
far  too  much  is  said.  A  gift  of  ripened  fruit  may  be  useful, 
nutritious,  but  it  does  not  approximate  the  gift  of  the  blos- 
som. The  sage  who  reconamended  that  if  we  have  money 
to  buy  two  loaves  of  bread,  we  buy  but  one  and  spend  the 
rest  of  our  little  all  for  hyacinths,  struck  a  deep  note  in  human 
nature.  It  is  hyacinths,  not  bread  only,  that  the  settlement 
spirit  would  give  to  those  among  whom  it  passes. 

The  volunteer  workers  bring  from  their  own  home 
environment  a  fresh  outlook,  and  they  will  take  back  from 
their  work  a  new  insight,  a  deepened  understanding  which 
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will  in  time  form  a  sturdy  link  in  the  ever  lengthening  chain 
of  human  brotherhood.  Many  magazines  and  editorials 
sound  warning  notes  concerning  mistakes  hkely  to  be  made 
by  untrained  workers,  and  dweU  at  great  length  upon  the 
need  of  tact.  Inexperience  does  not  last  long,  and  as  for 
tact,  sincerity  soon  outstrips  it  in  the  race.  There  is  no 
human  relationship  where  inexperience  does  not  make  mis- 
takes, and  settlement  work  is  only  a  phase  of  human  rela- 
tionship. We  do  not  allow  inexperience  to  prevent  us 
from  forming  friendships,  yet  who  has  not  at  some  time 
hurt  the  feehngs  of  a  friend?  Who  has  not  had  his  own 
sensibihties  wounded?  Wives  and  husbands,  parents  and 
children,  must  make  errors  in  judgement,  and  sometimes 
inflict  deep  wounds,  before  the  true  adjustment  in  these 
relationships  can  take  place:  yet  we  do  not  suggest  pro- 
fessionalizing them  on  that  account.  If  they  get  beyond 
adjustment  there  are  laws  to  help,  it  is  true:  but  mankind 
at  large  feels  contempt  for  those  who  cannot  settle  human 
relationships  by  a  combination  of  affection  and  common 
sense. 

The  most  tactless  individual  Uving  may  be  cured  of 
that  fault  by  doing  a  httle  neighbourhood  visiting.  A  few 
pertinent  questions  from  a  woman  disturbed  at  her  wash- 
board, or  an  impassioned  address  from  the  ruffled  mother 
who  thinks  some  of  her  brood  unfairly  dealt  with,  may  work 
a  speedier  and  more  salutary  cure  for  tactlessness  than 
fasting  and  much  prayer.  Even  if  a  person  can  bring  to 
neighbourhood  visiting  no  other  quahfication  than  that 
of  being  a  new  audience,  that  is  something.  The  fact  that 
some  one  steps  aside  from  the  busy  highway  long  enough 
to  Usten  to  our  stories  is  worth  a  good  deal.  Much  help 
is  done  by  indirect  teaching.  Any  of  us,  looking  back  upon 
childhood,  will  remember  that  many  of  the  most  valuable 
lessons  in  conduct  were  given  us,  not  by  those  who  said 
didactically,  ''Thou  shalt,"  and  ''Thou  shalt  not,"  but 
by  those  who  were  probably  quite  unconscious  that  we 
were  patterning  after  them.  A  child  is  far  oftener  inspired 
to  truthful  dealings  because  some  one  whose  approval  it 
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desires  regards  untruthfulness  as  ugly  and  "not  playing 
the  game,"  than  by  those  who  simply  hammer  away  at  him 
with  the  general  aphorism  that  lies  are  wicked.  Abstrac- 
tions make  small  appeal  to  the  plastic  mind  of  the  child. 
A  group  of  untidy  girls  will  be  quite  likely  to  be  influenced 
in  the  direction  of  neatness  and  pretty  ways  of  conduct 
by  a  girl  a  few  years  older  than  themselves,  who  is  herself 
neat  and  possessed  of  pretty  ways.  An  older  woman,  or 
man,  may  lecture  on  the  same  qualities  as  ethical  abstracts 
until  the  stars  grow  cold,  and  never  get  results. 

Let  us  not,  however,  belittle  the  value  of  experience. 
The  woman  who  can  begin  a  talk  to  mothers  with  the  simple 
opening,  ''I  remember  when  my  baby  was  ill,"  will  com- 
mand instant  attention,  and  gain  the  confidence  of  her 
audience.  The  wisest  doctor,  the  most  experienced  trained 
nurse,  failing  that  one  shibboleth  will  have  to  break  through 
certain  hedges  of  reserve  before  reaching  the  ground  whence 
the  first  speaker  started.  Lack  of  experience  in  some  cases 
may  be  a  severe  handicap.  Without  it  teaching  is  merely 
academic,  and  advice  too  impersonal.  Personality  is  scarcely 
to  be  overestimated  in  work  of  this  character,  or  in  any 
work  for  that  matter.  Even  in  affairs  purely  academic, 
it  is,  after  all,  the  lecturer  who  is  able  to  project  his  personality 
over  that  gap  between  platform  and  benches  whose  words 
will  sink  deepest,  and  be  most  gladly  remembered. 

Thus  it  happens  that  when  people  ask,  ''What  do  you 
do  at  the  settlement  ?"  it  is  not  easy  to  answer.  There 
may  be  times  when  you  will  feel  that  perhaps  you  are  doing 
nothing  at  all.     Discouragements  are  bound  to  come. 

The  third  question  is  one  the  worker  will  ask  himself  in 
wakeful  hours  of  the  night,  when  the  will  is  almost  sleeping,  and 
little  evil  genii  of  doubt  and  disillusion  break  out  of  the 
stoppered  bottles  and  assume  vast  proportions.  ''Are  you 
doing  any  good  ?"  they  cry  tauntingly.  The  more  con- 
scientious the  worker  the  more  insistent  are  these  questions. 
The  answer  is  "Yes."  No  instrument  is  yet  invented 
which  can  measure  such  good,  but  statistics  of  the  future 
may  show  it.     Every  hour  that  a  child  is  kept  in  a  healthy. 
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happy,  clean  environment,  protected  from  the  physical 
and  mental  dangers  of  the  street,  is  a  gain  to  the  race,  how- 
ever infinitesmal  it  may  seem  in  the  aggregate.  If  during 
such  hours  the  child's  hands,  brain,  or  both,  are  usefully 
employed,  the  gain  is  greater.  If  these  employments  of 
hand  and  brain  are  such  as  shall  fit  that  child  for  a  more 
normal  and  useful  life  later  on,  increasing  his  physical  well- 
being  and  his  earning  capacity,  these  hours  will  benefit, 
not  only  the  existent  child  but  his  child  in  turn. 

Sympathetic  talk  with  the  mothers  of  children  on 
advice  concerning  the  upkeep  of  their  homes,  proper  feeding, 
the  value  of  fresh  air  and  cleanHness,  all  these  simple  things 
which  the  least  professional  of  us  now-a-days  has  some 
knowledge  of,  may  be  of  a  far-reaching,  inestimable  benefit, 
though  no  direct  results  are  noticed. 

In  moments  of  deepest  discouragement,  if  no  proof 
that  your  work  has  been  useful  elsewhere  is  available,  look 
deep  in  your  own  heart.  There  at  least  you  will,  if  you  are 
sincere  with  yourself,  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  there 
is  a  change.  Another  bridge,  sUght  it  may  be,  but  never- 
theless permanent,  has  been  thrown  across  that  river  of 
misunderstanding  which  has  flowed  so  long  between  the 
two  great  divisions  of  society,  the  employers  and  the  workers. 
The  poets  long  ago  planned  these  bridges,  but  we  of  a  so- 
called  practical  age  have  been  left  to  build  them,  and  each 
of  us  has  some  qualification  for  such  work,  and  the  work 
is  waiting. 

If  we  have  no  other  outlet  for  our  energies,  the  settle- 
ments are  always  at  hand  needing  people  like  ourselves. 
If  they  are  not  at  hand,  people  like  ourselves  can  start  them, 
humbly,  simply,  in  a  spirit  of  true  neighbourhness,  keeping 
the  ideal  of  the  settlement  spirit  in  constant  sight  : 

"  Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare. 
Who  gives  himself  with  his  ahns,  feeds  three, 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbour,  and  Me." 

Anne  Higginson  Sficer 


WILLIAM   CAXTON,  "SIMPLE   PERSON  ' 

IT  is  not  easy  for  us  to-day,  in  the  plenitude  of  printed 
^  literature,  to  conceive  of  what  life  must  have  been  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  "twenty  bokes  clad  in  blak  or  red'* 
were  all  the  learned  clerk  dared  hope  for,  and  when  a  hundred 
volumes  constituted  a  plethoric  library.  To  acquire  such 
a  library  cost  a  fortune,  and  even  a  single  volume  was  not 
to  be  had  without  lavish  expenditure.  Old  Richard  de  Bury 
who  made  a  practice  of  exacting  rare  manuscripts  of  those 
who  sought  his  favour  with  his  master,  Edward  III,  avers 
that  *'no  deamess  of  price  ought  to  hinder  a  man  from  the 
buying  of  books,  if  he  has  the  money  that  is  demanded  for 
them;"  and  quaintly  considers  that  the  very  bookshelves 
should  be  held  sacred,  as  the  rich  setting  of  a  precious  jewel. 
''Moses,  the  gentlest  of  men,  teaches  us  to  make  bookcases 
most  neatly,  wherein  they  may  be  protected  from  any 
injury:  'Take,'  he  says,  'this  book  of  the  law,  and  put  it 
in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God.' 
O  fitting  place  and  appropriate  for  a  library,  which  was  made 
of  imperishable  shittim-wood,  and  was  all  covered  within 
and   without   with   gold!" 

No  wonder  the  mediaeval  collector  prized  his  book; 
for  a  single  copy  represented  months  and  perhaps  years 
of  toil  on  the  part  of  the  monk  in  his  scriptorium  or  the 
scribe  in  his  closet;  and  the  very  slowness  with  which  the 
text  had  been  transcribed  warranted  the  expenditure  of 
further  years  of  toil  in  the  fitting  decoration  of  it.  This 
laboriousness  of  production  spelled  rarity  and  costliness. 
Learning  and  culture,  if  not  aristocratic,  were  at  least 
exclusive;  and  when,  in  the  fruition  of  time,  the  Renaissance 
came  to  loosen  the  intellectual  bonds  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
learning  and  culture  would  still  have  remained  the  per- 
quisites of  wealth  or  of  religious  seclusion,  had  it  not  been 
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for  one  of  those  timely  miracles  that  illuminate  the  pages 
of  history. 

"In  a  silent  laboratory,"  says  M.  Jusserand  in  the 
prelude  to  his  "Literary  History  of  England  in  the  Renais- 
sance," "among  blackened  tables,  surrounded  by  prentices 
who  have  sworn  secrecy,  the  master  sets  in  line  with  patient 
hand  small  pieces  of  metal;  like  an  alchemist  he  seems, 
composing  the  formula  which  will  unlock  the  secret  of  gold. 
He  is  as  yet  alone  of  his  kind,  his  hand  hesitates,  and  his 
invention  is  incomplete;  but  he  will  act  more  powerfully 
on  the  future  of  mankind  than  the  inventors  of  steam  or 
of  gunpowder.  His  craft  has  no  name  of  its  own:  he  calls 
it  'the  art  of  writing  artificially'." 

Of  these  artizan-prophets,  Faust  and  Gutenberg  had 
not  yet  achieved  their  ''monumentum  aere  perennius" 
the  great  Gutenberg  or  Mazarin  Bible,  and  Aldus  Manu- 
tius  and  Henri  Estienne  were  not  yet  bom,  when  an  English 
boy,  native  of  Kent,  and  speaking  a  dialect  which  he  him- 
self describes  as  "broad  and  rude,"  left  London,  where 
he  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  mercer,  and  established  him- 
self in  Bruges  in  the  Low  Countries.  There,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Low  Countries,  Caxton  continued,  as  he  says 
in  his  first  preface,  for  the  space  of  thirty  years.  In  Bruges 
he  prospered,  becoming,  indeed,  the  first  governor  appointed 
by  the  Mercers'  Association  to  pass  upon  all  conmiercial 
problems  arising  through  the  transactions  of  the  Mercers' 
Company.  One  might  think  that  the  busy  merchant  and 
commercial  governor  of  Bruges  would  have  had  scant  time 
for  hterature;  but  all  his  life  Caxton  seems  to  have  been 
strangely  haunted  by  the  fear  of  that  one  of  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins  from  which  we  should  imagine  him  most  free. 
And  so,  in  the  year  1468,  in  order  to  exorcise  the  demon 
Idleness,  he  sets  himself  to  translate  (in  long  hand,  of  course,) 
a  popular  French  compilation,  "The  Recuyell  of  the  His- 
tories of  Troy." 

"When  I  remember,"  he  explains  in  the  "Prologue" 
to  the  completed  work,  "that  every  man  is  bounden  by 
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the  commandment  and  counsel  of  the  wise  man  to  eschew 
sloth  and  idleness,  which  is  mother  and  nourisher  of  vices, 
and  ought  to  put  himself  unto  virtuous  occupation  and 
business,  then  I,  having  no  great  charge  of  occupation, 
following  the  said  counsel,  took  a  French  book,  and  read 
therein  many  strange  and  marvellous  histories,  wherein 
I  had  great  pleasure  and  delight,  as  well  for  the  novelty 
of  the  same  as  for  the  fair  language  of  French,  which  was 
in  prose  so  well  and  compendiously  set  and  written,  which 
methought  I  understood  the  sentence  and  substance  of  every 
matter.  And  for  so  much  as  this  book  was  new  and  late 
made  and  drawn  into  French,  and  never  had  seen  it  in  our 
English  tongue,  I  thought  in  myself  it  should  be  a  good 
business  to  translate  it  into  our  English,  to  the  end  that 
it  might  be  had  as  well  in  the  royaume  of  England  as  in 
other  lands,  and  also  for  to  pass  therewith  the  time,  and 
thus  concluded  in  myself  to  begin  this  said  work." 

The  translation  thus  undertaken  to  exorcise  the  demon 
Idleness,  was  laid  aside  after  a  time,  because  of  the  "sim- 
pleness  and  imperf ectness "  which  Caxton  confessed  to, 
in  both  French  and  English.  Meanwhile,  he  had  given 
up  his  commercial  activities  and  had  entered  into  the  house- 
hold service  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  ''the  right  high, 
excellent  and  right  virtuous  Princess,  my  right  redoubted 
Lady,  my  Lady  Margaret,  by  the  grace  of  God,  sister  unto 
the  King  of  England  and  of  France."  At  her  behest,  he 
ingenuously  explains,  ''whose  dreadful  commandment  I 
durst  in  no  wise  disobey,  because  I  am  a  servant  unto  her 
said  Grace  and  receive  of  her  yearly  fee  and  other  many 
good  and  great  benefits  and  also  hope  many  more  to  receive 
of  her  Highness,"  he  devoted  himself  anew  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Recuyell.  The  translation  prospered,  but 
the  translator  waxed  weary.  The  toil  of  writing  out  the 
text  in  the  slow  and  precise  script  of  the  period  began  to 
tell  upon  Caxton;  and  the  matter  was  further  complicated 
by  the  appeals  from  many  quarters  for  copies  of  the  book. 
If  one  copy  taxed  him  so  heavily,  how  should  he  satisfy 
the  noble  gentlemen,  his  friends,  who  desired  other  copies? 
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The  solution  was  at  hand.  Living  at  Bruges,  he  had 
heard  talk  of  this  new  art  of  printing.  Caxton  was  nothing 
if  not  thorough.  Giving  up  everything  else,  he  set  himself 
to  learn;  and  having  learned  he  returned  to  the  Recuyell, 
ready  to  satisfy  his  noble  friends.  ''And  forasmuch  as 
in  the  writing  of  the  same  my  pen  is  worn,  my  hand  weary 
and  not  steadfast,  mine  eyne  dimmed  with  overmuch  looking 
on  the  white  paper,  and  my  courage  not  so  prone  and  ready 
to  labour  as  it  hath  been,  and  that  age  creepeth  on  me  daily 
and  feebleth  all  the  body;  and  also  because  I  have  promised 
to  divers  gentlemen  and  to  my  friends  to  address  to  them 
as  hastily  as  I  might  this  said  book,  therefore,  I  have  prac- 
tised and  learned  at  my  great  charge  and  dispense  to  ordain 
this  said  book  in  print  after  the  manner  and  form  as  ye 
may  here  see,  and  is  not  written  with  pen  and  ink  as  other 
books  be,  to  the  end  that  every  man  may  have  them  at 
once."  And  then  follows  an  explanation  which  seems 
childish,  until  we  look  through  Caxton's  eyes.  The  long 
toil  of  completing  a  new  copy  of  a  manuscript  meant  that 
many  months  would  intervene  between  the  completion 
of  one  copy  and  the  completion  of  the  next.  But  now  when 
the  type  was  all  set,  a  number  of  copies  could  be  turned 
off  on  the  same  day.  Wonderful!  Caxton  can  hardly 
apprehend  it  himself.  He  feels  that  he  ought  to  caU  public 
attention  to  the  phenomenon.  And  so  he  adds:  "For  all 
the  books  (that  is,  copies)  of  this  story,  named  '  The  Recuyell 
of  the  Histories  of  Troy,'  thus  imprinted  as  ye  here  see, 
were  begun  in  one  day  and  also  finished  in  one  day."  And 
thus  casually,  being  begun  to  avoid  idleness,  and  being 
in  this  wise  finished  to  save  trouble,  the  first  EngUsh  book 
got  itself  printed.  And  thus,  though  not  yet  on  English 
soil,  was  uttered  the^a^  lux  in  the  creation  of  modem  England. 

For,  casual  as  was  the  printing  of  the  RecuyeU,  it  had 
inmiediate  and  momentous  consequences.  Caxton  forth- 
with translated  into  English  and  printed  another  book, 
''The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse."  By  this  time  he 
had  become  wholly  absorbed  in  his  new  occupation.    He 
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threw  aside  everything  else,  returned  to  England,  set  up 
his  press  beside  or  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  on  November 
I8th,  1477,  printed  the  first  English  book  ever  struck  ofif 
on  English  soil,  ''The  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers." 
It  is  not  without  significance  that  whereas  Caxton's  earlier 
printings  had  followed  the  practice  of  the  time  in  making 
no  reference  to  the  date  and  the  name  of  the  printer,  this 
book  gives  in  the  colophon  Caxton's  name,  and  the  date 
and  place  of  printing.  It  was  worth  while.  Printing  was 
started  in  England;  and  implicit  in  that  crude  machine 
at  Westminster  was  the  ceaseless  activity  of  the  modem 
presses,  disseminating  news  and  knowledge,  stimulus  and 
instruction,  wisdom  and  perhaps  not  a  little  folly  as  well, 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 

From  this  18th  day  of  November,  1477,  until  his  death, 
fourteen  years  later,  Caxton  displayed  the  most  unexampled 
activity.  He  still  refers  now  and  again  in  his  prefaces  to 
his  desire  to  escape  the  demon  Idleness;  but  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  he  found  time  even  to  eat  and  sleep.  With  his 
little  corps  of  assistants — never  more  than  three  and  often 
only  one — he  printed  nearly  eighty  separate  works,  and, 
including  later  editions  of  the  same  author,  over  one  hundred 
different  books,  or,  on  the  whole,  over  eighteen  thousand 
pages.  He  himself  translated  from  French  and  Latin 
twenty-one  books,  and  revised  the  translations  of  many 
others.  For  each  of  the  works  which  came  from  his  press 
he  wrote  a  preface,  describing  the  circumstances  which  led 
him  to  select  it  for  publication,  making  comments  which 
sometimes  amount  to  genuine  critiques,  and  never  failing 
in  his  quaint  and  earnest  way  to  point  out  to  the  reader 
the  moral  profit  which  he  may  derive  from  the  perusal  of 
the  book.  And  through  all  these  prefaces  run  certain 
strongly  marked  personal  characteristics  which  help  us  to 
see  the  man  not  as  a  mere  mechanic,  immortalized  by  a 
lucky  chance,  and  turned  into  dust  five  centuries  ago,  but 
as  a  very  vital,  human,  and  personable  man,  not  soon  to 
vanish  from  our  ken. 
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And  first  of  all  is  the  simplicity,  the  naivete,  the  hu- 
mility of  his  spirit.  **I,  William  Caxton,  simple  person" 
— so  he  describes  himself  in  the  preface  to  the  '*Morte 
D' Arthur. "  ' '  I  laboured  in  the  said  translation  after  my  simple 
and  poor  cunning" — is  his  favourite  account  of  his  work 
as  a  translator.  For  any  faults  in  the  work  the  author 
should  not  be  held  responsible.  Instead,  the  reader  should 
"arette  it  to  my  cunning  which  is  full  small  in  this  behalf." 
He  constantly  refers  to  himself  as  ''indigne  and  unworthy." 
No  accumulation  of  epithets  seems  sufficient  adequately 
to  express  his  reverence  for  his  mistress,  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  whose  fee  he  has  received  and  whose  further 
favours  he  ingenuously  permits  himself  to  expect.  When 
Earl  Rivers  translates  the  **  Dictes,"  and  Caxton  proposes 
to  print  it,  the  ''noble  and  puissant  lord"  suggests  that 
Caxton  should  ''oversee"  the  translation.  He  can  hardly 
bring  himself  to  take  such  a  liberty  and  consents  only  after 
much  urging.  And  when  he  undertakes  to  restore  a  passage 
which  the  noble  translator  has  omitted,  the  printer  is  dis- 
mayed at  the  liberty  which  he  contemplates,  and  sets  him- 
self, with  quaint  humour,  to  find  excuses  for  the  Earl's 
omission, — "forasmuch,"  he  says,  "as  I  am  not  certain 
whether  it  was  in  my  Lord's  copy  or  not,  or  else,  peradven- 
ture,  that  the  wind  had  blown  over  the  leaf  at  the  time 
of  translation."  And  if  any  reader  should  not  approve 
of  Caxton's  restoration,  let  him  "rend  the  leaf  out  of  the 
book."  A  book,  too,  which  Caxton  prints,  however  humble 
the  printer,  is  designed  to  be  read  only  by  gentlemen.  "It  is 
not  for  a  rude  uplandish  man  to  labour  therein  ne  read  it 
but  only  for  a  clerk  and  noble  gentlemen.  .  .  .  For 
this  book  is  not  for  every  rude  and  uncunning  man 
to  see,  but  to  clerks  and  very  gentlemen  that  understand 
gentleness  and  science." 

Side  by  side  with  this  personal  humiUty  runs  a  strain 
of  idealism — a  steadfast  stream,  both  fine  and  clear.  The 
books  which  he  selects  for  printing,  even  the  romances, 
must  be  good  for  the  soul.    The  "Golden  Legend"  shall 
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be  a  '^profit  to  all  them  that  shall  read  or  hear  it  read,  and 
may  increase  in  them  virtue  and  expell  vice  and  sin."  The 
citizens  of  London  are  growing  selfish.  "There  is  almost 
none  that  intendeth  to  the  common  weal,  but  only  every 
man  for  his  singular  profit;"  and  so,  for  their  example  and 
behoof,  he  prints  a  commentary  on  Cato,  the  noble  Roman, 
because,  says  Caxton,  ''Unto  the  noble,  ancient  and  re- 
nowned city,  the  city  of  London,  in  England,  I,  William 
Caxton,  owe  of  right  my  service  and  good-will,  and  of  very 
duty  am  bounden  naturally  to  assist,  aid,  and  counsel,  as 
far  forth  as  I  can  to  my  power,  as  to  my  mother  of  whom 
I  have  received  my  nurture  and  living."  "  Boethius  "  is 
reprinted  in  order  that  his  readers  may  ''learn  to  have  and 
keep  the  better  patience  in  adversities;"  Malory's  "King 
Arthur,"  that  the  "noble  lords  and  ladies  and  all  other 
estates  of  what  estate  or  degree  they  be  of,  may  see  and 
learn  the  noble  acts  of  chivalry,  the  gentle  and  virtuous 
deeds  that  some  Knights  used  in  those  days,  humbly  be- 
seeching that  they  take  the  good  and  honest  acts  in  their 
remembrance  to'  follow  the  same,  wherein  they  shall  find 
many  joyous  and  pleasant  histories  and  noble  and  renowned 
acts  of  humanity,  gentleness,  and  chivalry.  For  herein 
may  be  seen  noble  chivalry,  courtesy,  humanity,  friendli- 
ness, hardy  hood,  love,  friendship,  cowardice,  murder,  hate, 
virtue,  and  sin.  Do  after  the  good  and  leave  the  evil,  and 
it  shall  bring  you  to  good  fame  and  renown." 

Nor  would  Caxton,  in  these  imprintings,  willingly  do 
injustice  to  any  man.  He  had  printed  Chaucer's  "Canter- 
bury Tales"  from  a  version  which  he  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  inaccurate.  When  this  matter  was  revealed  to  him, 
he  hastened  to  make  amends  by  printing  a  second  edition 
of  the  "Canterbury  Tales"  from  a  better  manuscript,  and 
in  so  doing  felt  as  lively  a  responsibility  as  if  the  old  poet, 
dead  nigh  a  hundred  years,  stood  before  him  in  the  flesh. 
"I  would  endeavour  me  to  imprint  it  again  for  to  satisfy 
the  author,  whereas  before  by  ignorance  I  erred  in  hurting 
and  defaming  his  book  in  divers  places,  in  setting  in  some 
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things  that  he  never  said  he  made,  and  leaving  out  many- 
things  that  he  made  which  be  requisite  to  be  set  in  it." 

Nor  was  Caxton  an  idealist  only  in  the  content  of  the 
books  which  he  printed.  The  manner,  too,  gave  him  lively 
concern.  In  that  day  when  prose  was  a  mere  tool,  a  clumsy 
medium,  looked  upon  as  the  baser  sister  of  poetry,  unde- 
serving of  attention  from  the  artist,  Caxton  had  an  ideal 
of  prose  style  which,  in  aspiration  if  not  in  accompHshment, 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  stylists  of  a  far  later  day. 
Chaucer  he  reverenced  because  the  father  of  EngHsh  poetry, 
who  ''embelhshed,  omated  and  made  fair  our  Enghsh,"  which 
before  his  day  was  ''rude  and  incongruous."  But  Chaucer's 
service  was  primarily  to  poetry;  and  Caxton,  simple  printer 
as  he  was,  did  what  he  could  to  ennoble  the  humbler  medium 
of  prose.  He  confesses  that  some  critics  have  blamed  him 
*' saying  that  in  my  translations  I  had  over  curious  terms, 
which  could  not  be  understood  of  common  people,"  and 
that  they  have  urged  him  to  ''use  old  and  homely  terms." 
To  satisfy  them,  he  has  read  old  books  as  models  of  style; 
but  "the  EngUsh  was  so  rude  and  broad  that  I  could  not 
weU  understood  it."  He  laments  the  confusion  of  voca- 
bulary and  dialects  in  England — the  lack  of  a  uniform 
literary  standard  of  EngUsh  prose.  "Certainly,"  he  says, 
"it  is  hard  to  please  every  man  because  of  diversity  and 
change  of  language."  Other  "honest  and  great  clerks" 
have  advised  him  "to  write  the  most  curious  terms"  that 
he  could  find,  "And  thus  between  plain,  rude,  and  curious 
I  stand  abashed."  And  so  he  resolves  to  write  in  a  fashion 
"not  over  rude  ne  curious,  but  in  such  terms  as  shall  be 
understood,  by  God's  grace,  according  to  my  copy" — a 
sound  and  honest  resolution,  not  unworthy  of  any  man, 
in  the  twentieth  century  as  in  the  fifteenth. 

It  was  in  the  faithful  practice  of  this  resolution  that 
Caxton  spent  many  busy  years  of  his  old  age  at  Westminster. 
When  death  called  him  in  the  year  1491,  it  chanced  that 
he  was  at  work  printing  a  book  entitled  "The  Art  and  Craft 
to  know  well  how  to  die."    The  close  of  his  busy  life  is 
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typical  of  the  whole  of  it — a  steadfast,  honest,  industrious 
man,  earnestly  endeavouring  to  do  the  work  from  day  to 
day  which  Providence  set  before  him — a  simple-hearted 
printer,  careless  alike  of  glory  and  of  material  reward.  The 
personality  of  the  man  is  ideally  summed  up  in  an  anecdote 
which  he  himself  tells  as  an  epilogue  to  his  reprint  of  iEsop's 
"Fables.'^  A  wealthy  dean,  visiting  a  little  parish,  came 
by  chance  upon  an  old  friend  of  his  who  had  remained  but 
a  simple  parish  priest.  "I  pray  you,"  said  the  dean,  "what 
is  this  benefice  worth  to  you  a  year?"  ** Forsooth,"  said 
the  good,  simple  man,  "I  wot  never,  for  I  make  never  account 
thereof  how  well  I  have  had  it  four  or  five  years!"  ''And 
know  ye  not,"  said  he,  ''what  it  is  worth  ?  It  should  seem 
a  good  benefice."  "No,  forsooth,"  said  he,  "but  I  wot 
well  what  it  shall  be  worth  to  me."  "Why,"  said  he,  "what 
shall  it  be  worth  ?  "Forsooth,"  said  he,  "if  I  do  my  true 
diligence  in  the  cure  of  my  parishioners  in  preaching  and 
teaching,  and  do  my  part  longing  to  my  cure,  I  shall  have 
heaven,  therefore;  and  if  their  souls  be  lost,  or  any  of  them 
by  my  default,  I  shall  be  punished  therefore,  and  hereof  am 
I  sure."  And  with  that  word  the  rich  dean  was  abashed, 
and  thought  he  should  do  the  better  and  take  more  heed 
to  his  cures  and  benefices  than  he  had  done.  And  Caxton 
adds,  "This  was  a  good  answer  of  a  good  priest  and  an  honest." 

E.  K.  Broadus 


WATTS-DFNTON 

A  LL  well-read  persons,  and  some  who  are  not  well-read, 
**■  know  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  as  the  author  of 
"Aylwin,"  the  most  remarkable  prose-romance  in  our  lan- 
guage, of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  know  him  also  as 
a  poet  in  "The  Coming  of  Love:  Rhona  Boswell's  Story,'' 
a  poetical  romance  as  remarkable,  and  in  many  noble  poem^, 
notably  "Christmas  at  the  Mermaid."  Not  only  is  he  a 
great  novelist  and  a  great  poet,  but  he  is  the  deepest  and 
clearest  literary  critic  living.  Watts-Dunton's  learning  is 
as  profound  as  it  is  wide  and  versatile.  He  was  a  critic 
long  before  he  was  a  novelist,  though  only  by  urging  Was  he 
induced  to  put  pen  to  paper.  In  1874,  Professor  Minto, 
then  editor  of  the  Examiner,  managed  to  extract  an  anony- 
mous article  from  him,  on  what  subject  I  am  not  able  to 
find  out,  for  I  cannot  lay  my  hands  upon  the  old  file.  From 
that  day  Theodore  Watts,  as  his  name  then  was,  could  choose 
among  the  first  literary  journals  in  the  kingdom.  Minto 
was  heard  to  say  long  after  that  his  criticisms  buried  in  old 
journals  were  so  many  gold  mines  in  which  the  rest  of  the 
writing  men  were  wont  to  dig,  involuntarily  forgetting 
that  the  nuggets  "were  Theodore  Watts's,  who  is  too  lazy 
to  peg  out  his  claim."  And  to  this  day  there  lies  buried 
in  the  pages  of  the  Examiner,  the  Athenceum,  the  Fort- 
nightly, and  other  reviews,  Harper^s  Monthly,  and  Art 
magazines,  a  great  mass  of  material  which,  added  to  his 
well-known  essays  in  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  and 
Chambers'  "Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature,"  make  up  a 
critical  system  which  will  very  likely  one  day  rank  first  in 
our  literary  history. 

Over  and  over  again  have  publishers  besought  him 
for  permission  to  print  these  buried  essays  with  or  without 
revision.     I   doubt   if   he   ever   wrote   an   ephemeral   line. 
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Rossetti  used  to  say  that  Watts-Dunton  sought  obscurity 
as  ''other  men  seek  fame,"  and  his  career  would  seem  to 
prove  it.  ''He  is  the  first  critic  of  our  time,  perhaps 
the  largest-minded  and  surest-sighted  of  any  age,"  said 
Swinburne,  who  well  knew  the  insight,  the  judgement, 
the  sympathy,  and  the  sound  learning  of  his  friend. 
We  shall,  no  doubt,  have  to  wait  until  after  his  death  for 
the  books  containing  the  body  of  his  critical  writing,  and 
also  for  that  novel  "Carniola"  which  the  Harpers  had  in 
proof  several  years  ago.  Indeed,  it  has  frequently  been 
said  that  when  "Aylwin"  took  the  public  by  storm — it 
was  in  its  twenty-sixth  edition  two  years  ago — several  Ameri- 
can magazines  offered  Watts-Dunton  any  sum  he  might 
name  for  the  serial  rights  of  his  next  story.  But  this  writer 
was  not  writing  for  money.  Over  twenty  years  ago,  and 
many  times  since,  he  has  refused  permission  for  so  much 
as  a  bibliography  of  his  critical  writings  in  the  journals; 
and  the  reason  we  have  in  his  own  words  to  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  whose  monograph  on  Watts-Dunton  ought  to  be 
on  every  reading  gentleman's  bookshelf:  "Although  I  had 
put  into  these  articles  the  best  thought  at  my  command, 
I  considered  them  too  formless  to  have  other  than  an 
ephemeral  life.  ...  I  had  for  years  cherished  the 
idea  that  some  day  I  might  be  able  to  take  my  various  expres- 
sions of  opinion  upon  literature,  especially  upon  poetry,  and 
mould  them  into  a  coherent  and,  perhaps,  harmonious 
whole.  .  .  .  But  year  by  year  the  body  of  my  critical 
writing  has  grown,  and  I  feel  more  and  more  unequal  to 
the  task  of  grappling  with  such  a  mass."  He  continues 
to  say  that  he  greatly  regrets  not  having  selected  and  edited 
essays  from  all  that  material:  "but  the  impulse  to  do  so 
is  gone."  The  unexpected  popularity  of  "The  Coming  of 
Love,"  and  of  "Aylwin"  diverted  his  mind,  and  since  1898 
he  has  practically  ceased  to  write  criticism.  It  was  hoped 
that  he  would  write  Rossetti's  "Life,"  whose  close  and 
enduring  friend  he  was,  and  who  wished  him  to  write  it. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  waited,  expecting  and  hoping,  and  finally 
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himself  did  his  brother's  biography.  And  now  we  hear 
that  he,  who  knows  most  and  is  best  fitted  for  the  affec- 
tionate task,  is  not  to  write  the  ''Life  of  Swinburne."  Mr. 
Rossetti  said  that  no  man  was  so  capable  of  writing  the 
"Life  of  Tennyson"  as  Watts-Dunton.  "He  knew  the 
Laureate  well,  admired  him  deeply,  and  knows — none  better 
— what  it  is  right  to  say  and  not  to  say,  from  all  points 
of  view." 

Walter  Theodore  Watts  was  bom  at  St.  Ives  on  October 
12th,  1832.  His  father,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  was  deeply 
interested  in  science  and  closely  connected  with  the  British 
Association,  the  Anthropological  and  other  learned  societies; 
and  in  St.  Ives  was  known  as  the  Gilbert  White  of  the  Ouse 
Valley.  His  mother's  name,  Dunton,  was  added  to  his  own 
in  1896,  by  deed  of  chancery.  Mr.  Douglas  tells  how  the 
boy  had  a  wonderful  capacity  for  knowledge  and  used  to 
surprise  his  father  sometimes  with  opinions  and  expressions. 
When  a  mere  child — how  old  we  are  not  told — he  detected  a 
Shakespearean  error  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Atherweum. 
"He  had  stumbled  on  the  matter  in  question  while  reading 
one  of  his  father's  books."  And  he  wrote  to  the  editor 
correcting  John  P.  Collier,  his  correction  appearing  in  the 
Literary  Gossip.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  Watts  found  a  pencil 
mark  in  the  book  and  rebuked  his  son  for  disobedience, 
as  that  was  against  the  rules.  "But  I  was  interested  in  the 
point."  "Why,  somebody  has  been  writing  about  this 
very  passage  to  the  Athenceum."  "Yes,  father;  it  was  me." 
"You,  Walter!  you!" 

It  seems  that  the  poet-critic  owed  more  to  his  uncle, 
James  Orlando  Watts,  than  to  any  other.  This  uncle  is 
the  prototype  of  the  father  of  Aylwin.  He  was  a  deep 
student  of  the  drama,  Greek,  EngUsh,  Spanish,  and  German, 
and  a  lover  of  the  theatre.  He  had  a  passion  for  languages 
and  for  occultism,  and  is  said  to  have  known  more  about 
Vaughan's  mystics  than  Vaughan  himself.  He  dehghted 
in  physical  sciences,  especially  astronomy,  was  keenly  inter- 
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ested  in  rubbings  from  old  brass  monuments,  and  of  course 
he  was  known  to  the  sellers  of  rare  and  curious  books.  But 
he  was  a  great  mystic  in  spite  of  his  extraordinary  learning; 
and  in  Philip  Aylwin,  Watts-Dunton  keeps  close  to  his 
model.  In  ''Notes  and  Queries,"  August  2nd,  1902,  will 
be  found  a  sketch  of  him  by  T.  St.  E.  Hake.  Another  bril- 
liant relative  was  a  brother,  Alfred  E.  Watts,  who  was  the 
prototype  of  Cyril  Aylwin.  The  brothers  studied  law  with 
their  father  and  practised  for  a  time  in  London,  going  about 
a  good  deal  in  society.  In  the  early  seventies  Alfred  died 
suddenly.  He  is  described  by  Mr.  Hake  as  a  brilliant  racon- 
teur with  an  American  style  of  humour,  who  without  a  smile 
could  keep  a  company  in  laughter.  His  personal  appearance 
and  character  are  portrayed  to  the  life  in  "  Aylwin." 

After  his  brother's  death  Watts-Dunton  took  chambers 
near  Swinburne  in  Great  James  Street.  As  all  the  world 
knows,  the  two  friends  and  poets  afterwards  took  up  residence 
at  the  Pines,  Putney  Hill,  where  they  lived  together  for 
thirty  years,  the  marriage  of  one  making  no  difference  in 
domestic  affairs,  and  the  partnership  ending  only  with 
Swinburne's  death.  In  Great  James  Street  "Aylwin"  was 
written,  and  in  six  months'  time,  though  in  what  year  I 
am  unable  to  find  out.  It  was  first  published  in  1898;  and 
in  the  Snowdon  edition  of  1901  the  author  confides  that 
it  was  kept  in  manuscript  for  many  years,  owing  to  various 
reasons,  the  final  one  being  diffidence.  How  often  have  we 
read  in  high  places  that  its  composition  occupied  twenty 
years.  Very  likely  the  leaven  of  it  was  working  in  his  mind 
for  twenty  years,  for  no  man  could  produce  such  a  book 
without  long  preparation  and  much  brooding.  ''Aylwin" 
was  begun  in  poetry,  but,  the  plot  growing  too  complex 
for  that  medium,  it  was  turned  into  prose,  and  a  prose  poem 
it  is  throughout.  It  was  dictated  from  beginning  to  end. 
Says  his  amanuensis,  Mr.  Hake:  "If  any  one  were  to  peruse 
the  original  manuscript  he  would  find  it  in  four  different 
handwritings — my  late  father's  [Dr.  Gordon  Hake,  the 
parable  poet  and  friend  of  Borrow],  and  two  of  my  brothers' 
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and  mine,  but  principally  mine."  That  such  finished  prose 
could  be  dictated  is  easily  explained.  Before  he  was  a 
writer,  Watts-Dunton  was  a  learned  and  brilliant  talker; 
his  conversations  in  the  now  famous  gatherings  at  Chalk 
Farm,  Cheyne  Walk,  Kelmscott  Manor,  and  other  rendez- 
vous won  him  high  reputation  as  critic  and  savant  among 
the  knowing  ones,  and  Rossetti  used  to  call  him  "The  Sym- 
posiarch."  What  a  pity  that  oral  criticism  with  all  its 
conversational  charm  escaped  the  recorder,  albeit  no  doubt 
many  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  those  exclusive  companies 
of  wits  have  gone  into  the  critic's  now  buried  essays.  In 
his  speech  the  phrases  fell  from  his  lips  perfect  as  "fitted 
jewels."  If  only  some  stenographer  had  been  present  with 
Watts-Dunton  at  some  of  Whistler's  breakfasts!  Referring 
to  the  time  when  he  used  to  go  about  in  society,  Whistler 
inscribed  a  presentation  copy  of  "The  Gentle  Art  of  Making 
Enemies"  to  "Theodore  W^atts,  the  Worldling." 

Mr.  Douglas  teUs  how  Professor  Minto  secured  the 
talker  for  his  journal,  the  Examiner,  so  getting  an  honest 
advantage  over  other  editors.  But  presently  Mr.  Norman 
McColl,  editor  of  the  Athencsum,  made  a  tempting  offer, 
and  Professor  Minto  advised  him  to  accept,  knowing,  as 
he  said,  that  the  loss  to  his  own  paper  could  not  be  redeemed. 
Such  gentlemen  were  both  contributor  and  editor.  And 
it  came  about  that  Watts-Dimton's  first  article  in  the 
Athenceum  appeared  July  8th,  1876.  In  the  Examiner 
he  had  used  the  signature,  T.  W.;  henceforth  his  contri- 
butions would  be  imsigned  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
paper,  though  every  one  can  to-day  be  identified.  For 
twenty-five  years,  until  he  published  his  first  book,  "The 
Coming  of  Love,"  Watts-Dunton  was  the  chief  critic  of 
this,  the  most  influential  literary  paper  in  Britain.  That 
first  article  must  have  made  even  the  most  intellectual 
readers  of  the  Athenceum  "sit  up  and  take  notice."  It 
was  a  review  of  Sir  John  Skelton's  "Comedy  of  the  Noctes 
Ambrosianae."  The  new  critic  only  had  one  afternoon 
in  which  to  prepare  it,  and  it  was  dictated  as  fast  as  the 
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amanuensis  (not  a  stenographer)  could  write  it  down.  It 
begins  with  a  satirical  allegory  on  the  squeezing  of  books, 
and  the  reader  is  plainly  told  that  the  current  literature 
of  England  is  in  a  fair  way  of  dying  for  want  of  a  Grand 
Squeezer.  It  is  an  entirely  constructive  criticism,  and  it 
places  the  humour  of  Christopher  North  where  it  belongs, — 
and  Wilson  himself.  Long  after  this,  in  the  great  essay 
''The  Renascence  of  Wonder  in  Poetry,"  Watts-Dunton 
gave  us  those  elaborate  and  lucid  definitions  of  absolute 
and  relative  humour.  That  phrase  has  passed  into  the 
language  and  has  been,  at  least  by  one  writer,  adapted  to 
religion.  He  first  used  it  in  the  article  on  Rossetti  in  the 
''Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  and  it  is  the  sub-title  of  "Ayl- 
win."  Indeed,  it  was  his  first  choice  of  a  title  for  that  book. 
Concerning  the  "  Renascence  of  the  Spirit  of  Wonder  in  Poetry 
and  Art,"  he  points  out  that  the  movement  was  entirely 
English  in  its  origin  and  not  German,  nor  French.  These 
were  bold  words  to  write  touching  the  French  romanticism, 
but  he  knew,  who  wrote  them,  namely,  that  even  in  the 
conventional  eighteenth  century,  the  English  mind  had  not 
altogether  forgotten  the  "high  palaces  of  romance 
whose  mystic  gates  no  Frenchman  ever  yet  unlocked." 

Sir  John  Skelton,  or  "Shirley"  as  he  was  called,  found 
no  note  of  unkindness  in  Watts-Dunton's  pronouncement 
on  the  comedy  of  the  "Noctes,"  nor  can  such  a  note  be 
detected  in  any  criticism  from  his  pen.  His  views  on  the 
honourable  obligations  imposed  by  anonymous  criticism 
are  contained  in  the  special  article  contributed  to  the 
Athenoeum  on  its  seventieth  birthday.  From  the  very 
beginning,  he  tells  us,  the  Athenceum  set  its  face  against 
ridicule  and  smart  slating,  of  all  forms  of  writing  the 
"cheapest  and  also  the  most  despicable."  This  kind  of 
reviewing,  said  a  great  wit  of  the  last  century,  can  be  taught 
in  six  lessons.  "The  smart  reviewer,  however,  mistakes 
insolence  for  wit,  and  among  the  low-minded  insolence 
needs  no  teaching."  The  critic's  "primary  duty  is  to  seek 
and  to  bring  to  light  those  treasures  of  art  and  literature 
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that  the  busy  world  is  only  too  apt  to  pass  by."  And  so 
has  the  Athenceum  been  conducted  since  its  beginnings, 
when  Maurice  and  Sterling  and  their  kind  were  its  chief 
writers. 

Before  going  on  to  quote  from  one  of  these  essays  in 
the  Athenceum,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  a  deUghtful 
bit  of  evidence  of  the  difficulty  in  catching  Watts-Dunton 
napping.  Reviewing  Frederick  Tennyson's  poems,  he  inci- 
dentally recalled  how  Herbert  Spencer  had  once  compared 
a  metaphor  of  Alexander  Smith's  with  the  metaphors  of 
Shakespeare — ^Alexander  Smith  who  now  Uves  mainly  in 
"Dreamthorpe"  and  ''A  Summer  in  Skye,"  but  once  holding 
rank  as  a  poet.  Spencer  was  annoyed,  and  wrote  immediately 
to  the  editor  of  the  Athenoeum:  ''Will  the  writer  of  the 
review  .  .  .  please  say  where  I  have  compared  the 
metaphors  of  Shakespeare  and  Alexander  Smith  ?"  The 
editor,  thinking  that  at  last  his  reviewer  ''had  come  down  a 
cropper,"  sent  a  proof  of  Spencer's  touchy  little  note  to 
Watts-Dunton,  with  the  suggestion  that  it  had  better  appear 
without  comment.  The  proof  was  at  once  returned  with 
a  note  beginning:  "It  is  many  years  since  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  printed  in  one  of  the  magazines  an  essay  dealing 
with  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect  in  literary  art — an  essay 
so  searching  in  its  analyses,  and  so  original  in  its  method 
and  conclusions,  that  the  workers  in  pure  Uterature  may  well 
be  envious  of  science  for  enticing  such  a  leader  away  from 
their  ranks — and  it  is  many  years  since  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  it.  Our  memory  is  therefore,  somewhat  hazy 
as  to  the  way  in  which  he  introduced  such  metaphors  by 
Alexander  Smith  as  'I  speared  him  with  a  jest,  etc'  "  And 
the  note  proceeds  to  explain  why  the  subject  had  been  alluded 
to.  Reading  it  Spencer  laughed  and  said,  "Of  course  the 
article  was  Theodore  Watts's.  I  had  entirely  forgotten 
what  I  said  about  Shakespeare  and  Alexander  Smith." 

The  temptation  is  great  to  quote  from  Watts-Dunton^s 
pronouncement  on  "Kidnapped"  and  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,"  as  well  as  from  Stevenson's  genial  note  of  acknow- 
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ledgment,  but  I  want  to  find  room  for  some  passages  from 
an  article  in  the  Athenoeum  in  1877 — an  article  that  was 
accredited  to  nearly  every  specialist  in  Europe  and  in  America. 
Pouring  scorn  on  certain  persistent  attempts  to  versify 
the  Psalms  in  western  idiom,  this  critic  reminds  us  that 
the  Bible,  even  in  a  literary  sense,  is  a  sacred  book — in  that, 
too,  the  great  "Book  of  Wonder,"  and  eternal,  albeit  a  great 
living  savant  has  named  it  a  collection  of  rude  Syrian  imagin- 
ings, and  ''the  worn-out  bottle  of  Judaism  into  which  the 
generous  new  wine  of  science  is  being  poured."  The  savant 
was  angry,  not  so  this  critic,  who  acknowledges  the  new 
wine  to  be  a  generous  vintage  and  entitled  to  respect.  ''So 
do  those  who  make  it  and  serve  it  out;  they  have  so  much 
intelligence;  they  are  so  honest  and  so  fearless.  But  what- 
ever may  become  of  their  wine  in  a  few  years,  when  the  wine 
dealers  shall  have  passed  away,  when  the  savant  is  forgotten 
as  any  star-gazer  of  Chaldea, — the  'old  bottle'  is  going  to 
be  older  yet, — the  Bible  is  going  to  be  eternal.  For  that 
which  decides  the  vitality  of  any  book  is  precisely  that 
which  decides  the  value  of  any  human  soul — ^not  the  know- 
ledge it  contains,  but  simply  the  attitude  it  assumes  towards 
the  universe,  unseen  as  well  as  seen."  The  quintessence 
of  the  Bible  is  the  Psalms,  he  says;  and  while  loath  to  skip 
the  paragraphs  of  grim  humour  which  deal  with  the  various 
doggerellized  versions,  I  confine  myself  to  the  essayist's 
pregnant  word  on  "Old  Testament  Style,"  the  Great  Style 
that  can  "do  no  wrong."  In  literature  style  can  no  more  be 
defined  than  in  life.  In  both  it  is  unconscious  power  or  un- 
conscious grace.  "But  the  Great  Style  in  literature  and  in  life, 
is  unconscious  power  and  Unconscious  grace  in  one."  And 
there  you  have  a  sentence  worth  summering  and  wintering 
with.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  this  Great  Style  is  Semitic, 
which  is  a  difference  not  to  be  confounded  with  "Asiatic" 
— though  this  is  a  matter  for  scholars.  Now,  in  the  English 
Bible  we  have  kept  the  Great  Style;  and  Coleridge  was 
tempted  to  think  that  the  translators  must  have  been  inspired. 
Take  a  few  sentences  from  Watts-Dunton.    After  pointing 
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out  that  from  Caedmon  Anglo-Saxon  literature  grew  more 
and  more  Hebraic  he  shows  that  other  conditions  were 
necessary  to  reproduce  the  Great  Style  of  the  original  in  a 
western  idiom:  ''The  temper  of  the  people  receiving  must, 
notwithstanding  all  differences  of  habitation  and  civilization, 
be  elementally  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  people  gi\dng; 
that  is,  it  must  be  poetic  rather  than  ratiocinative.  Society 
must  not  be  too  complex;  its  tone  must  not  be  too  knowing 
and  self-glorifying.  The  accepted  psychology  of  the  time 
must  not  be  the  psychology  of  the  scalpel;  the  metaphysics 
must  not  be  the  metaphysics  of  newspaper  cynicism;  above 
all,  enthusiasm  and  \Tjlgarity  must  not  be  considered  sjti- 
onymous  terms.  Briefly,  the  tone  of  the  time  must  be  free 
of  the  faintest  suspicion  of  nineteenth  century  flavour.  .  .  . 
It  was  the  temper  of  the  EngUsh  nation  when  the  Bible 
was  translated;  that  noble  heroism — ^bom  of  faith  in  God 
and  belief  in  the  high  duties  of  man,  which  we  have  lost 
for  the  hour — was  in  the  very  atmosphere  that  hung  over 
the  island.  And  style  in  real  life,  which  now  does  not  exist 
at  all  among  Englishmen,  and  only  among  a  very  few  Eng- 
Hshwomen — ha\4ng  given  place  in  all  classes  to  manner — 
flourished  then  in  all  its  charm.  And  in  Hterature  it  was  the 
same."  Another,  and  shorter,  passage  on  the  rhythm  of 
the  Psalms:  "The  great  features  of  Bible  rhythm  are  a 
recognized  music  apart  from  a  recognized  law — artifice 
so  completely  abandoned  that  we  forget  we  are  in  the  realm 
of  art — pauses  so  divinely  set  that  they  seem  to  be  'wood- 
notes  wild,'  though  all  the  while  they  are,  and  must  be, 
governed  by  a  mysterious  law  too  subtly  sweet  to  be  formu- 
ulated;  and  all  kinds  of  beauties  infinitely  beyond  the  triumph 
of  the  metricist,  but  beauties  that  are  unexpected.  There 
is  a  metre,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  that  of  the  moving  music 
which  is  Ufe;  it  is  the  living  metre  of  the  surging  sea  within 
the  soul  of  him  who  speaks;  it  is  the  free  eflauence  of  the 
emotions  and  the  passions  which  are  passing  into  the  words. 
And  if  this  is  so  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  what  is  it  in  the 
Psalms,  where  the  flaming  steeds  of  song,  though  really 
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kept  strong  in  hand,  seem  to  run  reinless  as  'the  wild  horses 
of  the  wind'?" 

I  have  left  myself  no  room  for  any  satisfactory  note 
on  "Aylwin"  or  on  its  very  beautiful  poetic  sequel,  ''The 
Coming  of  Love,"  and  the  rest  of  the  pubHshed  poetry. 
Watts-Dunton  has  in  these  two  books,  done  much  more 
than  give  immortal  pictures  of  Romany  character  and  life. 
Both  are  as  profound  studies  of  the  human  heart  and  soul 
as  they  are  fascinating  tales.  Put  "  Aylwin  "  into  the  hands 
of  any  imaginative  child  of  fourteen,  and  that  child  will 
presently  be  thrall  to  the  story.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
knowing  readers  discerned  of  those  first  editions  that  cap- 
tured the  public,  it  is  an  "expression  of  a  creed."  So  its 
author  admitted  to  enquiring  correspondents.  That  creed 
is  contained  in  the  nutsheU  of  its  sub-title  and  elaborated 
in  the  romance.  When  it  appeared,  it  was  said  that  six 
separate  specialists  in  science  and  aesthetics  were  necessary 
to  review  the  book  adequately,  so  diverse  was  the  learning 
manifested.  But  that  is  a  matter  for  scholars  and  savants. 
To  the  ordinary  reader  of  sober  or  sorrowful  experience, 
it  contains  a  message  on  a  vital  subject, — in  its  author's 
own  words  "love's  warfare  with  death."  One  lesson  of 
the  book  is  in  an  epigrammatic  saying  of  Sinfi,  the  gypsy 
heroine,  "You  must  dig  deep  to  bury  your  daddy." 

Watts-Dunton  knows  gypsies  as  well  as  gypsy  lore. 
There  is  a  difference.  It  was  in  early  boyhood  that  he  made 
friends  with  the  Gryengroes,  the  gypsy  horse-dealers,  those 
aristocratic  Romanies  of  Borrow,  and  Gordon  Hake,  and 
Francis  Hindes  Groome;  and  his  Romany  heroines,  Sinfi 
and  Rhona,  are  transcripts  from  the  life.  Outside  "Aylwin" 
he  has  paid  high  tribute  to  Sinfi.  Evangelist  G3T)sy  Smith 
has  declared  that  Watts-Dunton's  pictures  and  interpreta- 
tions of  the  gypsy  are  true.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  high 
class  of  gypsy  has  now  almost  vanished  from  England, 
emigrating  to  America  for  various  reasons.  The  strange 
thing  is  that  Borrow,  who  so  loved  the  gypsies  and  was  so 
loved  by  them   (barring  Mrs.  Heme) — the  strange  thing 
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is  that  Borrow's  famous  heroine,  Isopel  Bemers  was  not 
a  gypsy  at  all  but  an  Anglo-Saxon  roadgirl;  and  what  a 
heroine  she  is!  By  the  way,  ''Heme  the  Scollard"  in  the 
"Coming  of  Love"  is  of  the  family  of  Mrs.  Heme  who  tried 
and  nearly  succeeded  in  poisoning  Borrow.  By  the  way 
again,  Watts-Dunton  has  an  unpubUshed  autobiographical 
romance  in  which  Borrow  appears  as  "Dereham,"  and 
Gordon  Hake  as  "Gordon."  In  it  a  literal  account  is  given 
of  his  first  meeting  with  Borrow,  being  introduced  by  Hake 
in  the  summer  of  1872  on  Wimbledon  Common.  Some 
passages  have  been  introduced  in  Watts-Dunton's  essay 
appearing  in  Ward  Lock's  &  Co.'s  edition  of  "Lavengro." 
"The  Coming  of  Love"  is,  Uke  "Aylwin,"  a  romance 
of  love  at  war  with  death,  and  besides  is  a  lyrical  expression 
of  gJTsy  life  and  passion.  The  lyrics  in  which  Rhona  speaks, 
her  lilting  English  broken  with  Romany,  are  pure  song, 
and  show  how  the  Romany  thinks  in  terms  of  nature.  Take 
two  passages  from  the  letter  to  her  lover,  Percy  Aylwin, 
who  has  been  sent  to  the  South  Seas  by  his  proud  family. 
After  teUing  him  of  Heme  the  Scollard's  taimt  that  he  has 
abandoned  her,  she  explains  how  her  dead  manamy's  mollo 
(spirit)  knows  better,  and  has  come  to  tell  her  so: 

Rhona,  she  sez,  that  tamo  rye  you  love, 
He's  thinkin'  on  you;  don't  you  go  and  rove; 
You'll  see  him  at  the  comin'  o'  the  swallow. 

The  elements  of  earth  and  air  in  the  changing  season  are 
taken  up  into  the  poem  to  express  her  loneliness  and  longing, 
and  her  mammy's  mollo  ends  with  this  sweet  comfort: 

She  sez.  The  whinchat  soon  wi'  silver  throat 

Will  meet  the  stonechat  in  the  buddin'  whin, 

And  soon  the  blackcap's  airliest  ghyllie  ull  float 

From  Ught-green  boughs  through  leaves  a  peepin'  thin; 

The  wheat-ear  soon  ull  bring  the  willow-wren, 

And  then  the  fust  fond  nightingale  ull  follow, 

A  callin'  '  Come,  dear,'  to  his  laggin'  hen 

StiU  out  at  sea,  '  the  spring  is  in  our  glen; 

Come,  darlin',  wi'  the  comin'  o'  the  swallow.' 
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The  descriptions  of  sea  and  land  are  many  and  lovely 
whether  Percy  or  Rhona  is  the  speaker,  and  there  are  two 
powerful  alpine  poems  in  this  most  exquisite  dramatic 
idyl  of  the  century  past.  Watts-Dunton  and  Swinburne 
spent  many  a  day  by  the  sea  and  many  an  hour  in  the  sea, 
and  both  sang  of  the  sea  as  few  poets  have  sung.  Watts- 
Dunton's  naval  lyrics  ought  to  be  learned  by  heart,  as  the 
significant  old-fashioned  term  is,  by  every  schoolboy — 
that  is,  if  we  are  in  earnest  about  the  navy.  Listen  to  David 
Gwynn,  the  Welsh  seaman  of  the  Armada,  whom  Raleigh 
has  taken  as  his  guest  to  the  Mermaid  where  Ben  Jonson 
sits  dealing  out  the  wassail  to  that  choice  Elizabethan  com- 
pany: 

Spain's  murderous  breath  of  blood  shall  foul  no  more 

The  righteous  sea. 

Listen  to  the  chorus  sung  at  intervals  by  that  great  company 
reconstructed  in  the  poet's  imagination: 

The  sea! 
Thus  did  England  fight; 
And  shall  not  England  smite 
With  Drake's  strong  stroke  in  battles  yet  to  be: 

And  while  the  winds  have  power 
Shall  England  lose  the  dower 
She  won  in  that  great  hour? — 
The  sea! 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  James  Douglas's  book  on 
Watts-Dunton, — it  tells  so  much  about  his  early  career 
and  his  friendships  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  began  to  write  criticism.  But  we  are  affectionately 
curious  to  know  more,  who  have  had  such  delight,  and  have 
learned  so  many  things  from  his  two  romances  of  the  open 
air,  **Aylwin"  and  "The  Coming  of  Love." 

Robert  Roberts 


MEREDITH'S  LETTERS 

•X'HE  familiar  letters  of  a  man  reveal  him  to  their  readers 
-■•  with  a  degree  of  completeness  second  only  to  that 
given  by  personal  intercourse.  As  the  letter  becomes  official, 
so  that  it  is  written  with  a  consciousness,  on  either  side  of 
the  threshold,  that  it  may  be  read  by  many,  that  it  may  be 
quoted  in  controversy,  that  it  may  be  printed  in  a  ''Life 
and  Letters,"  it  loses  this  value.  The  recently  published 
letters  of  Greorge  Meredith  possess  the  merits  of  the  uncon- 
strained in  the  highest  degree.  With  scarcely  an  exception 
they  are  letters  to  intimate  friends,  to  his  family,  or  to  those 
seeking  literary  or  personal  counsel.  Their  value  is  as  great 
to  those  who  do  not  know,  or  do  not  like,  his  books 
as  to  those  who  are  grateful  to  him  for  rare  experiences, — 
and  this  because  they  reveal  qualities  of  head  and  heart, 
good  to  read  about  whether  they  come  from  the  pen  of  a 
poet  or  a  farmer.  The  biographical  sketch  is  short;  the 
connective  tissue  and  the  notes  are  slight  so  that  the  whole 
effect  is  given  by  his  own  words. 

Meredith  began  to  publish  in  1849.  He  was  poor  and 
never  felt  at  ease,  even  by  his  own  modest  standards,  for 
two  score  years.  An  early  marriage  was  a  disaster;  a  second 
one  was  supremely  happy.  In  later  life  his  health  was  bad. 
After  sixty  he  underwent  three  times  a  serious  operation. 
When,  after  middle  life,  recognition  came  to  him,  it  found 
him  ready  to  value  it  serenely  at  its  true  worth.  Friends 
he  always  had;  choice  spirits  loved  him.  The  able  were 
glad  to  seek  his  company.  A  small  income  never  checked 
his  boundless  hospitality.  It  only  made  him  warn  the  new 
comer  of  the  narrow  quarters  which,  with  a  welcome,  awaited 
him.  He  never  cared  for  money;  but  his  store  was  never  so 
low  that  he  had  to  deny  himseK  the  pleasure  of  giving  to 
those  he  loved,  even  during  those  long  years  when  he  toiled 
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at  journeyman's  work  to  provide  for  those  dependent  on  him. 
He  longed  for  his  friends.  Some  of  the  letters  he  wrote 
asking  them  to  come  to  him  are  as  full  of  tender  affection  as 
are  humble  those  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  appre- 
ciation of  his  admirers. 

It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  convey  by  quotations  any 
adequate  impression  of  the  letters,  particularly  of  those  to 
his  children.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Meredith  was  poor  and 
yet  free-handed;  unsuccessful  and  yet  sweet  tempered; 
suffering  and  yet  serene;  with  the  gift  of  irony,  but  tender; 
with  the  wisdom  of  deep  experience  but  a  lover  of  youth 
and  nature;  with  his  powers  acknowledged  by  the  competent, 
and  yet  modest.  Such  is  the  effect  of  reading  these  letters. 
High  as  is  this  achievement,  in  character  building  there  were 
yet  higher  in  Meredith's  Hfe.  He  beheved  "that  all  right 
use  of  life,  and  the  one  secret  of  life,  is  to  pave  ways  for  the 
firmer  footing  of  those  who  succeed  us."  The  knowledge 
of  life  he  had  gained  he  gave  freely,  and  to  the  end  he  caught 
**  intelligible  signs  of  the  beneficent  order  of  the  universe 
from  a  heart  newly  confirmed  in  its  grasp  of  the  principle  of 
human  goodness  .  .  .  . ;  confirmed  in  its  belief  in  the 
ultimate  victory  of  good  within  us,  without  which  nature 
has  neither  music  nor  meaning,  and  is  rock,  stone,  tree,  and 
nothing  more." 

The  phrase,  just  used,  of  Meredith  giving  in  his  books  ex- 
periences to  his  readers  seems  accurate.  It  must,  however,  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  his  making  a  presentment  which  one 
can  collate  with  one's  own.  They  mean  less  to  those  who  have 
no  touchstone  to  apply.  Let  personal  experience  here  take 
the  place  of  the  universality  of  the  reviewer.  I  was  an 
undergraduate  when,  in  the  late  autumn  of  1875,  I  picked 
up  the  then  latest  number  of  the  Fortnightly.  It  contained 
the  concluding  chapters  of  "Beauchamp's  Career."  After 
reading  it,  I  went  backwards  over  all  Meredith  had  written 
up  to  that  time,  and  since,  as  they  came  out,  his  later  books. 
Re-reading  them  at  intervals  I  have  found  things  in  them 
which  I  had  previously  passed  over,  not  on  account  of  the 
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obscurity  of  the  words,  but  because  I  did  not  in  previous 
readings  know  enough  to  grasp  their  full  significance. 

He  is  a  writer  for  the  mature.  Cjeorge  Eliot,  whom  we 
of  that  generation  were  reading  with  avidity,  was  a  teacher 
of  the  ignorant.  Hers  was  the  art  of  putting  things  so  that 
those  who  knew  Uttle  could  grasp  something  of  their  true 
intent  and  meaning,  and  this  by  no  means  because  what 
she  had  to  say  was  commonplace  or  within  the  lines  of  mid- 
Victorian  conventions.  She  who  wrote  the  two  chapters  of 
the  journey  of  Hetty  knew  the  depths  of  human  motives  and 
human  emotions.  Why  was  she  getting  eight  thousand 
pounds  for  the  serial  rights  of  her  new  novel? — on  which  the 
impecunious  Meredith  wistfully  comments.  He  was  wise 
and  witty,  as  high  minded,  with  as  earnest  a  desire  to  better 
his  fellows;  and  yet  he  was  over  sixty  before  he  had  any 
recognition.  This  recognition,  even  then,  came  mostly  from 
his  fellow  craftsmen  and  not  from  the  pubUc.  The  principal 
difference  between  these  two  writers  was  in  the  type  of 
characters  they  presented  to  their  readers. 

George  EUot's  people  are  normal.  One  recognizes  them 
as  moulded  from  the  same  clay  as  we  ourselves.  A  Lydgate 
is  in  every  profession.  Dorothea,  to-day  with  a  wider 
scope  for  her  overflowing  desire  for  helpfulness,  speaks  at 
Women's  Clubs.  The  passionate  devotion  of  ]Maggie,  and 
the  arbitrariness  of  Tom,  continue  in  countless  homes.  Mrs. 
Poyser  is,  alas!  too  rare,  but  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind. 
We  may  have  to  look  back  to  the  ages  of  Griselda  for  a 
Romola,  but  Tito  is  with  us.  The  possibilities  of  Arthur 
Donnithome  are  those  of  all  whose  Unes  have  fallen  to  them 
in  pleasant  places.  We  can  claim  kinship  with  any  of  her 
people  we  find  attractive.  We  can  find  a  hkeness  to  those 
we  do  not  hke  in  kinsfolk  and  friends. 

There  are  in  the  pages  of  Meredith  but  few  of  his  prin- 
cipal characters  in  whom  the  normal  would  like  to  find  a 
resemblance  to  themselves.  In  nearly  all  his  men  there  is 
something  mad,  fantastic,  or  foohsh.  What  youth  of  parts 
would  be  an  Evan,  a  Richard  Feverel,  a  Harry  Richmond? 
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Each  of  them  in  school  boy  phrase  was  ''a  silly  ass."  What 
man  in  his  prime  would  be  a  Sir  Austin?  What  family 
would  be  Poles?  Splendid  or  charming  as  are  his  women,  to 
which  of  them  does  he  give  fair  play?  Take  two  of  them, 
Vittoria  and  Diana.  The  incident  of  the  secret  is  remembered 
by  all.  He  paints  Vittoria  as  worthy  of  meeting  on  a  moun- 
tain top  the  leader  of  the  Italian  revolution  and  his  principal 
aids.  She,  within  a  few  minutes  of  their  leaving  her,  writes 
a  note  which  might  have  gravely  compromised  them,  because 
some  old  English  friends  are  near  and  the  movements  of  the 
conspirators  might  cause  them  discomfort  in  their  Italian 
tour.  With  the  ordinary  reader  no  art  is  able  to  prevent  the 
jar  given  by  weaknesses  so  out  of  character  as  these.  This 
unfortunate  choice  of  type  accounts  fully  for  the  difference 
in  fame  and  emoluments  of  the  two  writers. 

There  were  other  causes  which  contributed  to  this 
result.  Meredith  began  his  literary  career  with  two  fan- 
tastic tales.  The  browser  among  the  tables  of  *' Recent 
Publications,"  who  bought  and  read  either  ''The  Shaving  of 
Shagpat"  or  "Farina,"  would  not  be  likely  to  buy  a  later 
work  by  their  then  unknown  author.  The  liking  for  the 
fantastic  these  books  display,  pursued  him  to  the  end.  It 
has  its  place.  Dante  was  the  only  seer  into  the  depths  who 
did  not  rebound.  Meredith  had  no  such  sense  of  proportion, 
as,  for  example,  had  the  worker  at  Lincoln  who  put  but  one 
little  goblin  leering  down  at  the  high  altar.  He  put  his 
grandparents,  his  aunts,  and  his  most  intimate  friends,  into 
**Evan  Harrington,"  his  domestic  tragedy  into  "Modem 
Love,"  Admiral  Maxse  into  "Beauchamp,"  and  founded 
most  of  his  novels  on  tales  known  in  real  life  in  his  own  circle. 
Nevertherless  in  real  life  such  people  as  his  principals  are 
hard  to  find. 

It  is  therefore  one  of  his  crowning  achievements  that,  in 
reading  about  people  who  seem  so  strange,  so  often  the 
inward  voice  says,  "Thou  art  the  man";  or  happily,  "There 
but  for  the  grace  of  God.   .    .   .  " 
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In  the  construction  of  his  books  and  their  style  there  is 
much  which  enhances  this  initial  difl&culty  to  the  reader. 
Meredith  was  fond  of  recondite  mythological  allusions.  He 
broke,  too  often,  with  paragraphs  of  comment  and  exposition, 
the  course  of  action  which  one  was  following  with  interest. 
Much  of  his  dialogue  is  as  wearisome  as  watching  ping-pong, 
and  as  rapid  in  its  stroke  and  counter  stroke.  Opening  at 
random  "The  Egoist,"  one  finds  two  pages  and  a  half  of 
description  and  comment  followed  by  dialogue,  only  one 
remark  in  which  has  a  score  or  so  of  words,  and  most  answers 
and  questions  only  three  or  four.  Again,  he  had  so  much 
to  say  that  he  condensed  unduly.  The  epigrams  and  the 
wit  are  not  led  up  to,  and  the  experience  of  writers  and 
speakers  has  been  that  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  for  their 
effects.  There  is  also  in  clowning  and  comic  reUef  the  same 
surfeiting  excess  as  in  the  fantastic.  There  is  not  too  much 
of  dear  delightful  Mrs.  Berry;  but  of  Mrs.  Chump,  Pericles, 
Skipsey,  and  the  rest  one  could  rise  happier  with  less. 

The  reader  of  his  books  who  feels  these  annoyances  in 
them  naturally  expected  that  the  letters  would  show  the 
same  qualities  in  a  higher  degree.  It  is  not  the  case;  on  the 
contrary,  the  expression  is  limpid,  the  bits  of  fun,  the  tender 
whimsicaUties,  the  playful  affection,  have  rather  the  restraint 
and  proportion  of  the  printed  page  than  the  exuberance  of 
the  running  pen.  Those  who  read  the  letters  before  any  of 
his  novels  will  be  surprised  that  the  novels  are  so  individual 
and  unusual.  Was  this  because  he  was  one  who  said :  ''Thus 
can  I  and  not  otherwise,  for  this  is  my  vision  of  life  and  my 
transcription  thereof"?  It  may  be,  but  my  view  is  that 
Meredith  had  a  singular  incapacity  for  self-criticism.  Singu- 
lar because  he  was  a  reader  for  pubUshers  who  paid  for 
manuscripts  he  selected  and  remained  solvent.  The  literary 
advice  in  his  letters  strikes  one  as  sound.  He  speaks  as  a 
master  of  the  art  of  composition,  and  his  dicta  were  accepted. 
Yet  his  poems  never  paid  the  expenses  of  publication,  and 
the  returns  of  his  novels  were  meagre.  The  letters  give  us  no 
evidence  on  this  point  except  in  one  case.     He  teUs  a  corres- 
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pondent  that  ''Rhoda  Fleming"  is  not  worth  reading.  This 
book  was  written  in  the  prime  of  hfe,  and  as  he  was  a  con- 
scientious worker  he  must  have  thought  it  good  at  the  time 
it  went  to  the  pubhsher. 

Meredith's  own  explanation  of  the  failure  of  his  work 
to  win  a  wide  approval  seems  to  be  that  thought  is  tough  and 
such  must  be  its  expression.  But  it  is  when  his  thought 
goes  deepest  into  the  springs  of  human  nature  that  his  words 
are  most  flexible,  and  most  dexterously  marshalled  into 
fitting  expression.  Read  again  those  paragraphs  about  Sir 
Austin  in  the  avenue,  about  Harry  and  the  Princess  in  the 
library,  Beauchamp  and  Renee  watching  from  the  Adriatic 
the  sunrise  on  the  Alps.  These  are  not  the  passages  which 
are  diflficult.  When  there  is  difficulty,  it  is  the  wanderings 
of  his  coDoment,  his  soarings  on  the  Hippogriff  which  puzzle 
and  annoy. 

One  might  wish  that  his  experience  had  been  like  that 
of  another  writer,  like  Meredith  essentially  a  teacher,  like 
him,  witty,  profound,  a  respecter  of  women,  who  also  after 
writing  unsuccessful  novels  took  to  the  drama.  Had  Mere- 
dith done  this,  he  perchance  had  been  famed  among  men  as 
is  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw.  The  rigid  conventions  of  the  play  would 
have  been  good  for  him.  Irrelevant  comment  has  no  place 
on  the  boards.  Dialogue  must  be  rapidly  intelligible  to  an 
audience.  Comic  relief  must  be  adequate  and  no  more. 
One  cannot  fancy  a  leading  lady  able  to  play  Vittoria  re- 
maining in  a  play  in  which  so  stiff  ajeune  premier  SiS  young 
Pole,  or  such  comic  reliefs  as  Pericles  and  the  blacksmith 
could  occupy  the  centre  of  the  stage,  as  they  do  in  the  book. 

Hypotheses  as  to  what  this  discipline  might  have  done 
is  fruitless.  For  what  we  have  we  are  grateful.  It  is,  to 
some,  more  than  they  owe  to  any  of  our  time.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  man  who  hated  the  false,  who  reverenced  the  free  woman, 
and  showed  how  splendid  a  mate  she  will  be,  who  from 
eating  his  pot  of  honey  on  the  grave  to  seeing  his  own  star 
fade  into  the  splendour  of  a  universal  and  ever  enduring  love, 
gave  all  he  had  acquired  between  this  universal  nay  and  yea. 
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His  most  intimate  expression  of  what  was  in  him,  as  shown 
in  these  letters,  takes  equal  rank  with  his  books.  They 
show  a  life  singularly  consistent,  humble  and  noble. 

Recast  into  the  language  of  sober  seriousness  the  melo- 
dious lines  of  Rostand: 

'  CYRANO.    11  y  a  malgr^  vous  quelque  chose 
Que  j'emporte,  et   ce  soir,  quand  j'entrerai  chez  Dieu, 
Mon  salut  balaiera  largement  le  seuil  bleu 
Quelque  chose  que  sans  un  pli  sans  une  tache 
J'emporte  malgr6  vous,  et  c'est  .   -   -  mon  panache.' 

We  find  that  to  none  of  these  generations  are  the  last 
words  of  Cyrano  more  fitting  than  to  Meredith;  but  none 
less  likely  than  he  to  say  them  save  with  that  profound 
gravity  with  which  Pilgrim  and  his  like  speak  of  the  good 
fight  in  which  they  overcame. 

J.  S.  McLennan 
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Cometh  the  night.     The  wind  falls  low, 
The  trees  swing  slowly  to  and  fro : 
Around  the  church  the  headstones  grey 
Cluster,  like  children  strayed  away 
But  found  again,  and  folded  so. 

No  chiding  look  doth  she  bestow: 
If  she  is  glad,  they  cannot  know; 
If  ill  or  well  they  spend  their  day, 
Cometh  the  night. 

Singing  or  sad,  intent  they  go: 
They  do  not  see  the  shadows  grow; 
''There  yet  is  time,"  they  lightly  say, 
"Before  our  work  aside  we  lay"; 
Their  task  is  but  half-done,  and  lo! 
Cometh  the  night. 

John  McCrae 
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HTHE  church  has  never  run  an  easy  course.  At  times  it 
**•  came  within  a  little  of  perishing  by  internal  conflict, 
and  again  by  losing  its  way  in  the  wilderness.  It  has  been 
in  perils  by  its  own  and  in  perils  by  the  heathen.  Yet,  in 
the  end,  it  has  always  prevailed,  and  is  to-day  the  only 
human  institution  which  has  survived  from  antiquity,  a 
habitation  for  men  and  a  repository  for  rehgion,  a  means  of 
carrying  on  God's  work  in  the  world  by  perfecting  the  indi- 
vidual. An  edifice  constructed  by  men,  like  all  works  of 
finite  intelligence,  it  is  subject  to  time  and  chance,  since 
every  system  of  hiunan  contrivance  has  in  itself  the  seeds 
of  decay,  and  death  goes  hand  in  hand  with  hfe. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  these  mutations  of  decay. 
Jeremiah,  the  prophet,  has  made  us  familiar  with  one  period 
in  which  the  condition  must  have  been  very  bad.  Wesley 
and  his  followers  have  made  us  familiar  with  another.  And 
yet,  when  the  formality  of  the  Anglican  church  was  most 
lifeless  and  the  fataHsm  of  the  Presbyterian  church  was  at 
its  deadhest,  men  who  had  been  nurtured  in  them  made  a 
rediscovery  of  the  love  of  God,  and  demonstrated  anew  to 
the  world  those  universals  of  Methodism,  that  all  men  need 
salvation,  that  all  men  may  be  saved,  and  know  themselves 
to  be  saved,  and  that  all  may  attain  to  holiness.  They 
rediscovered  that  conduct  arises  out  of  a  state  of  mind,  and 
that  it  was  the  business  of  the  church  to  effect  a  state  of 
mind  out  of  which  right  conduct  would  arise;  in  short,  to 
convert  the  mind  by  a  process  of  conversion. 

Never  in  its  history  has  the  church  been  called  upon 
to  solve  a  harder  problem  than  the  one  with  which  it  is  face 
to  face  to-day.  Never  did  it  meet  the  difficulty  with  greater 
earnestness  and  sincerity,  and  never  did  it  so  require,  and 
deserve,  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  all  good  men. 
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For  a  variety  of  reasons  the  church  is  not  now  so  well  equipped 
intellectually  as  it  used  to  be.  In  former  times  the  most 
powerful  minds  were  drawn  toward  the  service  of  religion, 
men  of  mental  resource  in  theology  and  dialectics,  and  of 
such  courage  and  hardihood  that  they  disposed  of  some 
obstacles  by  not  seeing  them,  and  of  others  by  beating  them 
down  with  a  heavy  hand.  By  gathering  itself  together,  oppos- 
ing, cursing,  persecuting,  the  mediaeval  Papacy,  in  spite  of  its 
theoretical  imperfections,  maintained  the  very  existence  of  a 
rehgious  organization.  In  exactly  the  same  spirit  the  writers 
of  the  Pastoral  and  Johannine  epistles  defended  Chris- 
tianity against  Jewish  exclusiveness,  Greek  philosophy,  and 
Oriental  asceticism. 

In  a  new  country,  and  in  a  new  age,  there  is  a  louder 
call  from  other  walks  of  hfe,  and  material  pursuits  promise 
great  material  gain.  Men,  who  in  other  ages  would  have 
become  cardinals,  bishops,  or  moderators  of  assembhes,  are 
now  engaged  exploiting  industries  or  manipulating  finance; 
and  the  stuff  of  which  mart>TS  are  made  is  frittered  away  in 
smaU  causes.  In  Canada  the  case  is  particularly  hard,  just 
because  the  land  is  so  new  and  rich,  and  the  social  order 
increasing  and  shifting  so  rapidly. 

The  mind  of  the  world  is  like  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
For  a  long  time  it  endures  stress  and  strain  in  silence.  Sud- 
denly there  is  a  dislocation,  or  readjustment,  accompanied 
by  much  violence.  Such  a  convulsion  of  mind  has  occurred 
in  our  own  times,  and  we  have  not  yet  come  into  a  condition 
of  equihbrium.  A  similar  mental  phenomenon,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Renascence,  was  followed  by  a  rehgious 
experience  which,  with  some  degree  of  ambiguity  and  assump- 
tion, was  described  as  the  Reformation,  and  is  known  to  us 
as  Protestantism.  A  movement  continues  long  after  the 
intitial  force  is  expended.  Inertia  which  keeps  a  body  at 
rest  will  also  keep  it  in  motion.  In  our  time  Protestantism 
has  encountered  new  forces,  and  has  come  to  a  stand-still. 
As  a  justification  of  its  continued  existence,  the  Protestant 
church  for  a  long  time  found  it  necessary  to  magnify  those 
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grounds  of  protest  upon  which  it  arose,  and  even  to  create 
them  where  they  did  not  exist.  Similarly,  between  the 
various  divisions  of  that  church  it  was  considered  an  obh- 
gation  to  insist  upon  the  reasons  for  dissent.  But  the  spirit 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  time  have  been  too  obdurate. 
Men  find  themselves  in  agreement  whether  they  will  or  not. 

For,  in  truth,  all  churches  are  one  church.  Any  differ- 
ence between  them  is  apparent  rather  than  real.  The  lily 
does  not  obviously  resemble  its  humble  congener,  the  onion; 
both  belong  to  the  same  species,  and  when  scrutinized  closely 
are  found  to  be  identical  in  structure  and  in  function.  Even 
the  churches  themselves  recognize  this  essential  sameness  by 
their  desire  to  bear  the  designation  of  "catholic."  In  that 
sum  of  saving  knowledge  which  is  the  ultimate  confession 
of  Presbyterian  faith,  there  is  formal  declaration  of  belief  in 
"the  holy  catholick  church";  and  many  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  choose  to  describe  themselves  as  English 
Catholics.  Indeed,  a  certain  section  is  wiUing  to  abandon 
the  implication  which  lies  in  the  designation  of  Protestant, 
and  find  refuge  in  some  larger  area  of  the  church  militant, 
since  a  church  which  had  its  origin  in  protestation  and  dissent 
finds  its  reason  for  existence  less  valid  as  the  grounds  for 
protest  and  dissent  are  removed. 

There  has  been  much  change  in  the  last  forty  years,  and 
Protestantism  has  felt  its  full  effect.  If  a  Catholic  enquires, 
What  is  truth? — he  has  for  reply,  the  teaching  of  the  church; 
and  he  would  be  a  rash  man  who  should  say  what  the  teaching 
of  the  church  reaUy  is  upon  any  specific  question,  since  any 
given  dogma  is  qualified  by  other  dogmas,  half-dogmas, 
directions,  opinions,  and  propositions.  But  when  a  Pro- 
testant enquires,  he  is  referred  to  a  book  which  any  one  who 
has  skill  in  the  use  of  letters  may  read,  a  book,  too,  which  is 
always  open,  as  the  boast  is,  which  every  man  is  free  to  read 
and,  what  is  more,  not  only  free,  but  also  encouraged,  to 
interpret  for  himself.  In  our  own  time  this  book  has  re- 
ceived a  fresh  appraisement;  and  most  Protestants  are  now 
agreed  that  its  value  is  relative  rather  than  absolute.     The 
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validity  of  a  book-religion  then  varies  according  to  the 
validity  of  the  book;  and  it  is  one  of  those  pleasant  ironies 
of  history  that  it  is  in  the  Catholic  church  the  Bible  now 
has  its  chief  authority  on  the  ground  of  supernatural  origin. 

The  spirit  of  Protestantism  is  passing,  and  we  in  these 
latter  days  are  less  concerned  about  protesting  than  we  are 
about  providing  remedies.  Cardinal  Newman  observed  the 
beginnings  of  this  change  in  his  own  time,  and  he  lamented 
it.  He  thought  "it  would  be  a  gain  to  the  country  were  it 
vastly  more  superstitious,  more  bigoted,  more  gloomy,  more 
fierce  in  its  religion,  than  at  present  it  shows  itself  to  be." 
It  may  be  so;  but  we  do  not  beUeve  it.  The  Protestant 
churches  are  working  in  a  contrary  direction  to  find,  if  they 
can,  not  grounds  of  dissent  but  grounds  of  agreement  and 
union. 

Union  is  strength,  but  desire  for  union  is  inspired  rather 
by  a  sense  of  comparative  weakness  than  by  a  feeUng  of 
confidence.  Amongst  the  various  churches  of  the  Protestant 
principle,  there  is  a  running  together  and  an  obUteration  of 
old  lines.  A  basis  of  union  with  the  Methodist  and  Congre- 
gational churches  has  long  since  been  approved  by  the 
Greneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Canada,  and 
was  sent  down  to  the  various  sessions  and  congregations. 
The  Assembly  had  previously  placed  itself  on  record  as  being 
in  favour  of  the  union,  and  a  majority  of  the  presbyteries 
expressed  the  same  judgement.  This  movement  had  its 
origin  as  far  back  as  the  year  1899,  when  the  Assembly,  at 
the  request  of  its  Home  Mission  Committee,  appointed  a 
small  committee  to  confer  with  representatives  from  other 
evangelical  churches,  so  that  mission  work  might  be  co- 
ordinated. The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  church 
accepted  the  proposal  in  1902,  and  appointed  a  similar  com- 
mittee. The  two  bodies  met  on  three  different  occasions, 
and  a  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted  imder  which  over- 
lapping and  duplication  were  avoided. 

In  the  meantime,  a  definite  proposal  for  the  organic  union 
of  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Congregational  churches 
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emanated  from  the  Methodist  church.  The  General  Con- 
ference at  its  quadrennial  meeting  in  Winnipeg,  in  September, 
1902,  declared  that  it  would  regard  such  a  movement  'Vith 
great  gratification,"  and  embodied  the  deliverance  in  a  formal 
resolution.  This  resolution  was  submitted  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  which  was  held  at 
Vancouver,  in  June,  1903,  and  by  it  was  refencd  to  its  com- 
mittee on  correspondence  with  other  churches.  That  com- 
mittee met  on  April  21st,  1904,  in  conference  with  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Methodist  and  Congregational  churches. 
Members  of  this  general  committee  were  able  to  report 
that  they  were  "of  one  mind  that  organic  union  was  both 
desirable  and  practicable."  This  finding  was  duly  reported 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  St.  John  in  the  following  June, 
to  the  Congregational  Union  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  in  the 
same  month,  and  to  the  Union  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  in  July.  Committees  were  appointed  by  these 
two  churches  to  confer  with  the  one  previously  appointed 
by  the  Methodist  church.  This  joint  committee  met  in 
Toronto  on  December  21st,  1904,  again  in  December,  1905, 
and  again  in  September,  1906. 

At  the  third  meeting  it  was  decided  to  address  a  friendly 
letter  to  the  Baptist  church  and  to  the  Church  of  England  in 
Canada  inviting  them  ''to  send  delegates  to  participate  in 
the  discussions,  should  they  consider  it  advisable  to  do  so." 
The  Baptist  Convention  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  in  their 
reply  to  the  invitation,  set  forth  in  a  remarkably  powerful 
document  the  distinctive  principles  of  their  church,  and 
stated  that,  because  of  those  principles,  they  considered  it 
"necessary  to  maintain  a  separate  organized  existence,"  and 
"to  propagate  their  views  throughout  the  world."  The 
Anglican  synod  was  willing  to  accept  the  invitation,  provided 
that  the  conclusions  of  the  "Lambeth  Conference,"  held  the 
same  year,  would  be  accepted  as  a  basis.  But  as  those 
resolutions  seemed  to  require  the  acceptance  of  episcopacy, 
the  committee  was  unable  to  accede^to^the^condition. 
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Another  meeting  was  held  in  1907,  and  at  the  final 
session  in  1908,  the  committee  regarded  their  work  as  com- 
pleted, and  formally  acknowledged  ''the  goodness  of  God 
manifested  in  all  their  meetings."  The  ''Basis  of  Union" 
was  then  sent  down  to  sessions  and  congregations.  The 
document  itself  was  prepared  with  extraordinary  skill,  and 
is  homiletical  rather  than  dogmatic  in  character.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  it  would  escape  criticism  at  the 
hands  of  the  theologians— lay  and  clerical — of  the  three 
churches.  Many  alterations  were  suggested,  which  disclosed 
a  severe  scrutiny,  especially  from  the  church  in  Peterborough, 
which  appears  to  be  gifted  with  much  theological  acumen. 
The  important  relation  of  a  minister  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  is  defined  in  terms  so  general  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  discover  within  them  the  shghtest  ground  for  a 
charge  of  heresy.  Apparently,  the  laudable  attempt  of  the 
committee  to  avoid  any  rock  of  offence  in  this  most  difficult 
field  did  not  meet  with  universal  favour.  Two  critics,  at 
least,  were  not  disposed  to  let  the  minister  off  so  easily. 
They  suggested  that  he  b^  compelled  to  declare  if  he  beUeved 
in  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ,  and  if  Jesus  was  Grod.  The 
committee  did  not  descend  to  such  particulars,  but  they 
produced  one  of  the  most  Christian  deUverances  which  ever 
emanated  from  any  church. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  lay  readers  to  follow  in  further 
detail  these  intricate  negotiations.  The  situation  now  is 
that  a  majority  of  bodies  within  the  three  churches  and  a 
majority  of  members  have  declared  for  the  union.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  extent  of  the  minority,  especially  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  which  is  not  yet  convinced  that  organic 
union  is  the  best  method  of  expressing  the  union  sincerely 
desired  by  aU,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  deemed  it  unwise  immediately  to  proceed  to  con- 
summate the  union,  but  beheved  that  by  further  efforts  and 
discussion  practically  unanimous  action  could  be  secured 
within  a  reasonable  time.  These  are  the  official  words,  and 
they  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  mind  of  the  other  churches 
as  well. 
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To  "gloomy  and  fierce"  men  of  a  generation  ago  it  must 
have  appeared  that  the  present  situation  could  be  achieved 
by  nothing  short  of  a  miracle.  Yet  the  differences  between 
Methodists,  Congregationalists,  and  Presbyterians,  were  no 
greater  than  that  between  Presbyterians  and  the  Evange- 
lical division  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  between  that 
division  and  the  High  Church,  or  between  the  High  Church 
and  the  Roman  Catholic.  It  should  not  be  more  difficult 
to  eliminate  all  these  differences  than  it  was  to  eliminate 
the  subsidiary  ones,  and  a  unified  prospect  is  opening  up 
like  the  vision  of  a  prophet.  In  one  Canadian  city,  at  least, 
four  theological  colleges  have  banded  themselves  together, 
under  the  aegis  of  a  university,  for  the  better  education  of 
the  ministry,  and  no  calamity  has  yet  befallen. 

Whilst  this  New  Church  is  formulating  itself,  the  time 
is  to  enquire  what  is  the  place  and  business  of  that,  or  any, 
church  in  the  world.  Is  it  a  place  for  worship,  or  is  it  a  place 
for  ''work"?  Is  it  to  be  a  spiritual  or  an  institutional  church? 
Whenever  the  church  has  failed,  it  failed  because  it  yielded 
to  the  temptation  of  the  obvious,  to  follow  the  easy  way. 
Prayer  and  fasting  is  a  hard  rule,  and  it  is  so  much  easier 
to  get  near  to  men,  as  the  saying  is,  than  to  keep  near  to 
God.  Impatient  of  spiritual  weapons,  the  church  has  occa- 
sionally taken  the  sword  in  its  hand,  and  it  always  perished 
by  the  sword.  In  our  own  time  we  have  seen  the  churches 
striving  for  the  legislator's  chair,  and  reaching  out  for  the 
policeman's  baton.  Losing  faith  in  the  law  of  God,  they 
seek  summonses  in  the  Recorder's  Court.  The  world  has 
reason  to  fear  the  church  in  the  day  of  its  power,  and  to 
seek  safety  by  the  encouragement  of  internal  dissensions. 

The  mission  of  the  church  is  to  sinners:  there  is  not  so 
much  need  of  preaching  to  the  converted  and  calling  the 
righteous  to  repentance.  The  church,  by  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  laws,  may  succeed  in  closing  a  theatre  in 
which  licentious  performances  are  given,  or  places  of  resort 
in  which  alcohol  is  sold,  without  in  the  least  inculcating  the 
virtues    of  purity    and    temperance.     The   man  who   was 
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filthy  will  be  filthy  still,  and  his  heart  will  be  hardened, 
so  that  his  last  state  will  be  worse  than  the  first.  By 
placing  vices  in  the  category  of  crimes,  and  enacting  laws 
'igainst  them,  which  cannot  be  enforced,  all  law  is  brought 
into  contempt  and  the  guardians  of  the  public  safety 
are  corrupted.  This  is  the  genesis  of  the  thing  which  is 
called  police  corruption  in  the  United  States.  A  man  is 
properly  jealous  of  his  personal  liberty.  When  the  church 
becomes  militant  it  falls  into  the  worst  faults  of  Puritan- 
ism and  puts  freedom  in  jeopardy.  It  is  then  that  the 
spirit  of  religion  is  in  danger  too.  This  is  a  danger  which 
the  New  Church  would  do  well  to  descry  far  in  advance. 

Ecclesiastics  who  are  in  the  habit  of  forming  deputa- 
tions to  haunt  the  crowded  lobbies  of  legislative  assembhes 
and  municipal  halls,  urging  that  fresh  restrictions  and  new 
by-laws  be  passed,  would  do  well  to  reflect  that  they  have 

I  already  an  admirable  code  in  their  hands,  which,  according 
to  their  own  acknowledgement,  was  dehvered  to  them  direct 
from  the  hand  of  God.  It  is  a  wonder  that  some  mimicipal 
Solon  does  not  recall  to  their  minds  the  reception  which 
another  "morality  squad"  received  at  the  hands  of  their 
Master.  The  case  was  one,  which  is  always  dear  to  prurient 
minds,  concerning  a  woman  taken  in  pursuit  of  a  profession 
which  even  at  that  time  was  an  ancient  one.  The  modest 
Master  conducted  himself  as  though  he  heard  them  not.  We 
do  not  know  if  the  woman  obeyed  the  divine  injunction  to 
go,   and  sin  no  more,   after  she  went  uncondenmed    and 

I  unstoned,  because  her  accusers,  convicted  by  their  own 
conscience,  disappeared  one  by  one,  beginning  at  the  eldest 
unto  the  last.  But  we  have  ample  evidence  that  the  fines 
and  imprisonments  which  are  instigated  by  the  professional 
moralists  are  productive  of  no  better  results.  The  Master 
looked  at  the  situation  through  the  eyes  of  the  Woman. 
She  beheld  the  church  and  the  law  banded  together  in  a  fero- 
cious conspiracy  against  her,  and  none  but  herself  aware  in 
how  far  she  was  the  innocent  victim  of  a  social  environment 

!      which  she  had  not  created.     If  one  of  these  modem  "judges 
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after  the  flesh"  were  to  stand  up  in  the  midst  of  his  sombre 
brethren,  and  declare  to  the  Woman:  He  that  followeth  me 
shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shaU  have  the  light  of  life, — 
we  may  well  wonder  what  her  reply  would  be.  Possibly  it 
would  be  described  by  the  police  reporter  as  a  shriek  of 
mirthless  laughter. 

The  present  tendency  of  the  church  towards  a  worldly 
policy,  which  the  New  Church  would  do  well  to  avoid,  is 
indicated  by  the  conduct  of  that  body,  which  bears  the 
formidable  title  of  the  Executive  Commission  of  the  Western 
Section  of  the  World's  Presbyterian  Alliance,  at  its  meeting 
in  Montreal  on  February  18th,  when  it  was  formally  affirmed 
that  the  church  must  "stand  for"  a  political  programme 
which  has  never  yet  been  equalled  in  comprehensiveness. 
It  includes  equal  rights  and  justice  for  all  classes  of  men; 
the  protection  of  the  family  by  uniform  divorce  laws,  proper 
regulation  of  marriage  and  housing;  the  fullest  development 
for  children,  their  education  and  recreation;  the  abolition  of 
child  labour;  regulations  of  conditions  governing  female 
labour;  safeguarding  the  moral  and  physical  health  of  the 
community;  the  abatement  and  prevention  of  poverty;  the 
prevention  of  the  liquor  traffic;  the  conservation  of  health; 
protection  of  the  worker  from  accident  and  disease;  the  right 
of  all  men  to  the  opportunity  for  self-maintenance  and 
protection  from  enforced  employment;  provision  for  the  old 
age  of  workers;  the  right  of  employers  and  workers  to  or- 
ganize; release  from  employment  one  day  in  seven;  the  gra- 
dual reduction  of  labouring  hours  to  the  lowest  possible 
point,  and  a  degree  of  leisure  for  all;  a  living  minimmn  wage 
for  every  industry  and  the  highest  wage  that  industry  can 
afford;  a  new  emphasis  on  the  application  of  the  Christian 
principles  of  acquisition  of  property,  and  the  most  equitable 
division  of  the  product  of  industry.  By  adopting  such  a 
propaganda  the  church  will  become  merely  a  political  party, 
attempting  to  change  the  environment  of  men  instead  of 
their  characters  and,  as  Dr.  Hanson  said,  providing  them 
with  new  houses  instead  of  new  hearts.     To  the  church 
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the  individual  is  the  world.  When  it  deals  with  the  mass, 
it  becomes  a  politician  at  the  worst,  and  at  best  a  political 
economist. 

The  term  ''  institutional  church,"  is  now  in  every  Pro- 
testant mouth.  It  is  an  acknowledgement  that  the  old  order 
has  changed,  that  the  old  fabric  is  shaken.  It  is  a  confession, 
too,  that  merely  as  a  place  of  worship  the  churches  have 
failed:  they  must  now  be  made  a  place  of  ''work."  They 
are  to  be  institutes.  Classes  are  to  be  held.  Young  women 
are  to  be  taught  writing  by  signs,  the  schools  having  failed 
to  do  much  good  by  teaching  them  to  write  with  letters. 
Clubs  are  to  be  formed,  places  of  rest  established  for  girls 
who  work  in  factory  and  shop,  and  halls  opened  for  the  queer 
practice  of  dancing.  Lectures  are  to  be  given  on  poUtics, 
medicine,  and  sanitation;  and  men  and  women  who  would 
otherwise  be  idle  are  to  engage  in  ''social  service"  and  in  the 
"uplift  of  the  poor."  Dissatisfied  with  their  mission  to  the 
souls  of  men,  the  churches  now  propose  to  minister  to  their 
bodies,  adding  all  things  to  them  so  that  afterwards  they 
wiU  be  induced  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  As  the 
spirit  decays  the  institution  takes  its  place;  and  the  churches 
now  propose  to  compete  with  the  schools  in  teaching  trades, 
and  with  the  powers  of  darkness  by  providing  amusement. 
The  churches  are  beaten  at  the  start  in  that  course. 

It  is  important  to  discover  if  there  is  a  real  need  for  an 
institutional  church,  and,  if  the  need  exists,  to  enquire  if 
such  an  institution  will  meet  it.  The  assumption  upon 
which  it  is  based  is  that  the  misery  of  the  poor  is  overwhelm- 
ing, that  it  is  a  new  development,  that  the  danger  of  their 
destruction  is  so  imminent  that  the  church  must  turn  aside 
from  its  course,  to  engage  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  avert 
the  threatened  calamity.  AU's  as  right  with  the  world  as 
it  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be.  Our  present  trouble  is  that 
people  do  not  think  so;  and  when  we  think  wrong  about  a 
thing  it  becomes  \vTong  to  the  extent  of  our  thinking.  At 
one  time  the  belief  in  witchcraft  was  implicit.  That  behef 
was  imfdunded,  as  we  have  since  discovered;  but  it  created 
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the  crime,  and  out  of  a  superstition  made  a  reality,  at  least 
to  the  unfortunate  creatures  who  were  punished  for  the 
offence.  This  misery  of  the  poor  is  our  new  superstition, 
the  last  expression  of  our  materialism.  It  is  a  literary 
creation  of  those  who  write,  incited  by  those  who  publish. 

The  poor  are  not  so  miserable  as  we  think  they  are. 
Their  misery  is  a  figment  of  the  imagination,  created  for 
them  by  idle  and  ignorant  busybodies  who,  like  spectators 
at  a  play,  find  a  morbid  pleasure  in  contemplating  a  spectacle 
of  sorrow  in  which  they  have  no  part.  A  woman  in  a  theatre 
cries  because  she  is  happy.  If  her  boot  pinches,  all  sense 
of  her  fictitious  misery  disappears.  When  a  person  begins 
to  be  miserable  his  misery  ceases  automatically.  With  poor 
as  well  as  rich  the  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself  can 
make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 

Probably  people  never  were  less  miserable  than  they 
are  to-day;  yet  those  who  write  were  never  so  unhappy 
about  them.  Driven  by  satiety  in  search  of  new  emotions, 
inexperienced  idlers  sought  a  temporary  refuge  from  ennui 
amongst  those  who  do  the  work  of  the  world,  and  they  found 
a  certain  exhilaration  in  what  they  saw.  Their  senses  were 
stimulated;  an  idle  curiosity  assumed  the  guise  of  a  charitable 
interest.  In  time  they  tired  of  their  labours  and  were  willing 
to  receive  accounts  at  second  hand  of  the  suffering  which 
humanity  was  enduring.  Writers  were  not  slow  to  minister 
to  their  entertainment,  and  for  many  years  past  periodical 
literature  has  fattened  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  poor. 

This  has  always  been  the  practice  of  the  indolent,  to 
comfort  themselves  by  contemplating  the  misery  of  others, 
and  where  misery  does  not  exist  to  create  it  for  their  own 
contemplation.  The  Romans  in  their  circuses  were  the 
finest  epicures  in  this  form  of  diversion;  but  they  were  quite 
honest  in  tljeir  enjoyment  and  did  not  pretend  to  a  sympathy 
which  they  did  not  feel.  Possibly  they  were  haunted  by 
the  suspicion  that  the  life  of  the  average  gladiator  was  quite 
as  rich  and  as  satisfying  as  the  average  of  their  own.  But 
in  our  time  those  who  are  technically  described  as  the  poor 
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are  in  the  habit  of  reading  what  is  written  about  them,  and 
they  leam  with  surprise  how  miserable  they  are.  This  is 
the  origin  of  much  of  the  discontent  amongst  those  who 
work,  and  discontent  is  the  worst  kind  of  misery. 

But  the  evil  does  not  stop  at  the  creation  of  discontent. 
It  is  made  worse  by  the  clumsy  efforts  which  are  made  to 
alleviate  sufferings  which  do  not  exist.  The  volume  of 
oxygen  which  is  necessary  in  inspired  air;  the  percentage  of 
nitrogen,  of  carbon,  and  of  carbohydrates  in  food;  the  em- 
ployment of  water  for  external  application,  these  things  are 
largely  a  matter  of  individual  idiosyncrasy  or  the  habit  of  a 
class.  Persons  who  can  afford  to  heat  a  continuous  current 
of  fresh  air,  who  are  so  enfeebled  that  they  must  have  a  varied 
dietary,  and  regard  perspiration  as  an  unclean  thing,  are 
dangerous  advisers  of  those  who  work,  when  they  strive  to 
engraft  their  own  luxurious  habits  upon  those  who  have 
neither  the  need  nor  the  desire  to  adopt  them. 

From  common  men  we  obtain  the  conservation,  from 
great  minds  the  intellectual  advancement,  of  the  species,  is 
a  true  saying,  although  it  is  Max  Nordau  who  makes  it. 
But  those  who  save  themselves  from  the  penalties  of  idleness 
by  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  ''work"  amongst  the  poor 
are  not  commonly  credited  with  activity  in  either  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  spheres  of  human  endeavour.  They  are, 
in  part  at  least,  ceHbate  females  who  regard  prolificacy  as 
a  proof  of  profligacy,  and  inculcate  secretly  the  falser  aspects 
of  the  Malthusian  doctrine.  They  corrupt  the  hfe  of  the 
poor  at  its  source,  and  bring  dissension  where  harmony 
previously  prevailed.  Knowing  nothing  of  motherhood,  they 
instil  the  belief  that  the  bearing  of  children  is  the  last  infamy 
that  can  be  imposed  upon  a  woman. 

Hedged  in  from  chance  and  sheltered  from  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  hfe,  existence  for  them  is  a  dull,  joyless  affair.  Pas- 
sionless themselves,  they  are  insensible  to  that  pleasure  which 
lies  in  the  indulgence  of  passion,  even  of  those  which  are 
commonly  described  as  low.  Life  for  the  poor  is  full  of 
interest  just  because  it  is  so  uncertain.     It  is  free  from 
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sorrow  because  it  affords  no  time  for  indulgence  in  that 
form  of  luxury.  A  German  saying  runs :  there  is  no  sorrow 
when  there  is  bread  in  the  house.  The  exact  contrary 
is  true.  Sorrow  begins  when  the  possession  of  bread  is 
sure,  and  leisure  remains  for  the  magnification  of  the 
common  ills.  The  poor  have  something  of  the  pleasure 
which  the  sportsman  experiences  when  his  evening  meal 
.depends  upon  his  own  unaided  effort,  and  both  are  aware 
that  to  go  without  is  nothing  very  dreadful  after  all.  When 
they  have  food  they  are  assured  of  the  sauce  of  hunger. 

Happiness  is  not  a  perquisite  of  any  one  class.  Lite- 
rature is  full  of  the  adventures  of  vagabonds  whose  excuse 
for  existence  is  their  capacity  for  enjoyment.  It  is  hard  to 
say  what  will  amuse  another.  It  is  all  an  affair  of  culture, 
and  each  degree  of  culture  entails  its  own  disability.  An  ear 
which  is  ravished  by  an  opera  is  outraged  by  street*  sounds 
which  are  inaudible  to  the  uninitiated.  A  fine  sensibility 
to  the  beauty  of  pictorial  art  makes  a  man  miserable  when 
he  considers  the  taste  of  his  neighbours.  A  nice  taste  in 
literature  forbids  the  reading  of  a  newspaper.  To  the  fund- 
amental material  pleasures  of  life,  namely,  those  which  are 
associated  with  the  propagation  of  the  species  and  the  various 
forms  of  intoxication  and  narcosis,  the  peasant  is  as  res- 
ponsive as  the  peer.  Indeed,  as  La  Fontaine  says:  un  mule- 
tier  d  ces  jeux  vaut  trots  rois. 

The  church  is  a  house  of  prayer — ^that,  and  nothing 
more,  now,  or  at  any  other  time.  The  state  of  prayer  is 
one  of  unconscious  gratitude,  and  that  alone  is  happiness. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  religion.  But  the  spirit  of  reUgion  is  a 
product  of  slow  growth.  It  integrates  into  itself  all  that 
is  precious  in  the  lives  of  men.  It  is  a  thing  of  joy  and  of 
sorrow,  made  up  of  individual  memories,  instincts,  and  remin- 
iscences which  extend  backward  to  the  very  beginnings  of 
humanity.  It  increases  by  association  and  fixes  its  own 
form.  It  creates  its  own  holy  places,  its  temples,  sanc- 
tuaries, and  churches.  These  places  of  worship  become  holy 
because  men  worship  in  them;  and  men  become  holy  as  they 
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worship  there.  In  time  the  grove,  or  spring,  or  mountain,  or 
edifice  becomes  sacred,  because  they  are  associated  with  the 
deepest  experiences  in  the  Hves  of  the  worshippers.  Objects 
acquire  a  new  meaning.  They  are  glorified.  A  book,  a  font, 
an  image,  a  candle,  two  pieces  of  crossed  metal,  are  no  longer 
material  things.  They  are  emblems,  reminders.  Eventually 
they  become  so  closely  associated  with  the  experiences  which 
they  recall  that  they  are  identical  with  the  thing  itself.. 
Accordingly,  no  adult  Protestant  can  in  any  real  sense  become 
a  Catholic.  One  must  be  bom  a  Catholic,  and  witness 
from  childhood  the  mystery  of  the  deification,  as  the  Host 
is  elevated  and  the  silver  bell  is  rung.  He  sees  the  something 
more  in  it,  as  the  eye  of  the  poet  sees  something  more  than  a 
daffodil  in  the  yellow  flower  by  the  river's  brim.  And  a 
CathoHc  does  not  consciously  become  a  Protestant,  though 
occasionally  he  makes  the  discovery  that  he  is  one.  Obser- 
vances, rites,  ceremonies,  in  time  become  a  part  of  religion, 
and  part  of  the  Hfe  of  the  man  who  worships,  because  he  has 
lived  in  them  and  they  in  him.  This,  also,  the  New  Church 
would  do  well  to  reflect  upon. 

It  is  only  by  long  familiarity  that  these  ministrations 
come  to  acquire  significance.  That  principle  accounts  for 
the  development  of  a  ritual  in  every  form  of  service,  to  meet 
this  need  for  uniformity.  No  matter  how  he  may  protest, 
the  most  dissenting  Protestant  yields  to  this  necessity;  and 
he  finds  himseK  building  up  a  ritual  with  the  material  at 
his  hand,  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  beaver  in  a  zoological 
garden  gathers  together  a  few  sticks  in  the  spring  time 
because  he  must  build  a  dam.  Eventually  the  demands  of 
the  ritual  determine  the  form  which  the  edifice  shall  assume. 
It  is  not  by  accident  that  cathedrals  are  all  built  from  the 
same  plan,  and  Protestant  churches  are  formless  according 
as  their  ritual  is  unfixed.  A  Catholic  church  is  useful  only 
for  the  purposes  of  reUgion.  In  a  less  degree  this  is  true 
also  of  the  Anglican  churches.  By  long  usage  the  edifices 
acquire  a  sacred  character;  or,  at  least,  a  sacrosanct  quality 
is  imputed  to  them.     They  are  emblems,  a  witness  to  the 
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world  that  the  spirit  of  religion  is  not  yet  vanished,  and  that 
some  humanity  remains. 

The  traffic  of  London  breaks  upon  such  churches  and 
flows  around  them  as  the  sea  flows  around  a  rock.  The 
spires  point  upward  as  a  sign  that  men  are  not  condemned  to 
live  eternally  in  the  mire.  As  a  man  passes  by  he  will  say, 
here  was  I  enrolled  as  a  Christian,  here  youth  and  love 
compassed  me  about,  here  sorrow  overwhelmed  me,  here  will 
be  my  resting  place  for  a  little  while  before  the  earth  closes 
over  me.  A  man  who  walks  the  streets  of  Protestant  Canada 
will  have  quite  other  reflections. 

In  Montreal  people  are  growing  rich  by  selling  their 
real  estate  to  one  another.  They  have  chosen  the  present 
moment  to  seize  upon  the  increment  in  value  which  has  been 
created  by  the  whole  community,  to  apply  it  to  their  own 
use,  and  burden  posterity  with  increased  rentals.  The 
churches  also  find  themselves  in  a  peculiarly  advantageous 
situation.  Their  inheritance  of  land  has  proved  to  be  very 
valuable.  It  has  shared  in  the  general  increase,  although  it 
has  borne  no  burden  of  taxation.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
for  the  churches  to  declare  to  the  world  that  there  are  other 
considerations  than  those  which  can  be  reckoned  in  money. 
The  very  existence  of  a  church — the  more  humble  the  better 
— occupying  an  expensive  site  in  company  with  buildings 
which  scrape  the  sky,  as  the  saying  is,  would  be  a  perpetual 
protest  against  the  practices  which  go  on  in  those  buildings, 
more  powerful  than  the  words  of  any  preacher. 

Trinity  and  St.  Paul's  are  the  one  human  element  in 
lower  New  York.  Nearly  all  of  the  holy  places  for  Pro- 
testants in  Montreal  have  been  desecrated  by  the  churches 
themselves.  Within  the  past  few  years  seventeen  churches 
have  been  sold,  and  five  others  are  in  the  market.  All 
denominations  have  been  equally  culpable.  The  Presby- 
terians sold  Erskine,  St.  Giles',  St.  Gabriel's,  and  two  others. 
The  Methodists  sold  St.  James',  Dominion  Square,  and  two 
others.  The  Congregationalists  sold  Emmanuel,  Calvary, 
and  Bethlehem.     The  Baptists  sold  Olivet,  and  First.     The 
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Anglicans  have  sold  St.  George's.  The  Reformed  Episcopal 
and  Unitarian  churches  were  also  sold.  Erskine  church  is 
occupied  by  stores.  Ecimanuel,  and  one  other,  are  used  for 
moving  pictures.  St.  George's  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  hotel, 
and  the  Methodist  church  at  the  corner  of  Craig  and  San- 
guinet  Street  is  occupied  as  a  morgue.  Dealers  are  now  busy 
over  the  probable  fate  of  Christ  Church  cathedral  and  of 
St.  James  and  Sherbrooke  Street  Methodist  churches. 

One  cannot  fail  to  remark  that  in  this  ominous  Ust  there 
is  not  the  name  of  a  single  Catholic  church;  and  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  Fitzjames  Brown  that,  in  his  long  experience  of  real 
estate,  he  cannot  recall  any  transaction  by  which  a  Catholic 
church  was  alienated  from  the  purposes  of  religion,  unless 
one  in  which  a  building  was  removed  in  the  process  of  street 
widening.  He  does  remember,  however,  a  sale  which  was 
made  by  Anglicans  to  Catholics.  To  a  Hebrew  prophet  this 
desecration  of  the  holy  places  would  be  a  fruitful  theme. 

Nor  is  the  church  an  institution  for  dispensing  charity. 
It  is  rather  an  object  upon  which  charity  may  be  bestowed. 
It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  that  is,  more 
blessed  to  the  giver.  The  bestowal  of  charity  upon  an 
individual  is  fraught  with  peril,  unless  to  the  frank  beggar 
who  is  already  so  shameless  that  he  cannot  be  further  des- 
troyed; and  most  organized  charity  is  really  a  means  of 
prolonging  the  misery  of  those  to  whom  it  is  directed  by 
adding  to  their  length  of  days.  Charity  bestowed  upon  the 
church  in  times  past  remains  to  us  in  monuments  of  beauty, 
and  the  church,  by  its  calculated  poverty,  still  makes  many 
to  rejoice  by  the  disposition  which  it  made  of  the  gifts  it 
had  inspired.  The  New  Church  might  well  revive  the  tra- 
dition of  Christian  architecture,  and  check  the  present  ten- 
dency to  follow  the  design  of  a  club,  a  mosque,  or  a  pagan 
temple,  which  as  institutions  are  excellent,  as  churches  a 
failure. 

Forty  years  ago  the  word  went  forth  that,  as  we  gained 
enough  science,  we  should  do  very  well  without  religion;  but 
science  is  not  now  so  cock-sure  of  itself.     It  is  a  useful  CaUban, 
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but  not  really  indispensable.  To  the  eyes  of  Jesus  and  of 
Plato  the  sun  rose  anew  every  morning;  and  there  are  yet 
many  wise  and  excellent  men  who  cannot  tell  you  why  the 
moon  looks  different  on  successive  evenings.  It  does  not 
matter  how  far  forward  the  borders  of  knowledge  are  pushed : 
the  infinite  remains.  With  things  of  the  temporal  world  the 
church  has  nothing  to  do.  It  has  to  do  only  with  the  one 
idea  that  religious  aspiration  is  a  prime  instinct,  set  side  by 
side  with  the  desire  for  food  or  the  passion  for  propagating 
the  species.  It  ''revives,  reflourishes,  then  vigorous  most, 
when  most  inactive  deemed";  and  this  movement  toward 
unity  is  a  sign  that  the  time  of  its  revival  is  at  hand. 

Each  church  must  bring  to  the  New  Church  its  own 
peculiar  excellence.  If  it  is  a  church  for  "work"  or  for  the 
propagation  of  ideas,  it  will  fail.  It  will  only  succeed  if  it 
affords  a  place  of  calm  for  the  senses,  a  retreat  from  the 
world  of  work  and  of  thought,  if  it  provides  an  incentive  to 
worship  for  which  the  most  debased  soul  yearns,  and  a 
stimulus  for  the  religious  emotion  which,  suffusing  the  whole 
being,  translates  the  world  of  reality  into  the  sphere  of  the 
imagination,  so  that  the  transitory  and  perishable  will  be 
lost  in  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  things.  To  such  a 
church  men  will  resort  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  losing  them- 
selves in  the  infinite.  The  church  justifies  itself,  not  by 
reason  of  what  it  does  but  in  virtue  of  what  it  is. 

Andrew  Macphail 
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NATIONALITY  AND  HOME  RULE 

IS  there  an  Irish  problem?  If  there  be  an  Irish  problem, 
^  what  is  its  character  and  what  is  its  origin  ?  Can  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  now  before  Parliament  do  anything  substan- 
tial towards  its  solution?  These  are  the  questions  which 
every  citizen  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  in  a  less  degree, 
every  citizen  of  the  Empire,  is  bound  to  ask,  for  on  the  answers 
given  must  depend  the  immediate  future  of  the  countr>\  The 
subject  is  so  complex  that  it  cannot  be  embraced  -within  the 
limits  of  a  brief  article  like  the  present.  It  is  so  controversial 
that  an  impartial  treatment  of  it  is  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  endeavour.  Yet  there  are  one  or  two  broad  issues 
on  which  even  now  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  something, 
for  in  the  heat  of  debate  and  the  clash  of  disputes  aroused  by 
minor  issues  they  are  apt  to  be  forgotten  or  ignored. 

The  first  question  of  those  which  I  began  by  asking  must 
without  doubt  be  answered  in  the  aflBr  native.  There  is  an 
Irish  problem.  Its  gra\aty  may  be  a  matter  of  dispute,  but 
its  reality  is  beyond  question.  But  what  exactly  is  its  charac- 
ter, and  how  has  it  arisen?  Evidently  we  have  not  here  to 
do  with  the  ordinary  case  — famihar  enough  in  history — of  a 
down-trodden  nationality.  Ireland  is  neither  robbed  nor  op- 
pressed. It  is  not  exploited  in  the  interests  of  British  financiers 
or  of  British  taxpayers.  If  there  is  exploiting,  it  is  the  other 
way.  Far  from  Ireland  not  having  its  fair  share  in  the  councils 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  has  far  more  than  its  fair  share. 
It  sends  more  than  its  proportionate  share  of  representation 
to  the  British  Parliament,  as  is  admitted  by  everybody,  in- 
cluding the  authors  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  But,  in  addition  to 
this,  it  has  in  every  EngUsh  and  Scottish  city  an  important 
section  of  the  population  who  vote  avowedly  and  openly  as 
Irishmen,  in  favour  of  the  candidate  indicated  by  Na- 
tionalist Whips  and  supporting  the  policy  of  Nationalist 
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leaders.  I  do  not  complain — far  from  it;  I  merely  insist  that 
no  Irishman,  wherever  he  lives,  who  knows  the  circumstances 
of  this  country,  who  knows  the  conditions  under  which  mem- 
bers are  sent  to  Westminster  to  represent  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  wiU  for  one  instant  pretend  that  Ireland 
has  not  its  share,  and  more  than  its  share  of  parliamentary 
power.  If,  therefore,  Ireland  has  a  national  grievance  it  is 
one  of  a  somewhat  unusual  type.  She  is  in  the  position, 
singular  among  ''oppressed"  nationalities,  of  enjoying  more 
than  her  proportionate  share  of  representation  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  paying  less  than  her  proportionate  share  of 
taxation  to  Imperial  objects. 

If,  then,  we  want  to  find  the  justification  for  Home  Rule, 
we  must  look  elsewhere.  We  shall  never  find  it  either  in  the 
existing  parliamentary  system  or  in  the  existing  financial 
system.  There,  if  there  he  grievances,  they  are  British,  not  Irish. 
Where,  then,  lies  the  Irish  difiiculty?  English  supporters  of 
Home  Rule  give  us  scant  information  on  this  point.  They  talk 
about  the  congestion  of  parliamentary  business.  They  talk 
about  the  embarrassments  which  the  Irish  question  has  caused 
to  successive  governments.  There  is  congestion;  and  there  are 
embarrassments,  but  they  do  not  constitute  the  Irish  question. 
The  diflficulty  does  not  lie  there,  and  everybody  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  enquire  may  easily  convince  himself  that  it  does 
not  lie  there.  Where  does  it  lie?  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Irish  Nationalist  party  claim  that  Ireland,  on  the  ground  of  her 
separate  nationality,  possesses  inherent  rights  which  cannot  be 
satisfied  by  the  fairest  and  fullest  share  in  the  parhamentary 
institutions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  What  satisfies  Scotland 
cannot  satisfy  them,  and  ought  not  to  satisfy  them.  It 
would  be  treason  to  Ireland. 

The  sentiment  of  nationahty  is  one  of  a  group  of  such 
sentiments  for  which  there  is  unfortunately  no  common  name. 
Loyalty,  whether  to  a  country  or  a  party,  fidelity  to  a  cause, 
to  a  national  sovereign,  to  a  tribal  chief,  to  a  church,  to  a  race, 
to  a  creed  or  school  of  thought,  are  characteristic  specimens  of 
the  class.      They  may  be  mistaken,  they  often  are  mistaken. 
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Nevertheless  they  make  human  society  possible  ;  they  do 
more,  they  make  it  noble.  It  is  such  sentiments  which  induce 
a  man  to  sacrifice  ease,  and  profit,  perhaps  fife  itself,  for  some- 
thing which  whoUy  transcends  his  narrow  personal  interests. 
Therefore,  whether  mistaken  or  not,  there  is  always  in  them  an 
element  of  greatness;  and  even  if  I  thought  that  an  Irishman 
should  forget  in  what  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  he  was 
bom — and  I  think  exactly  the  reverse — I  should  stiU  regard 
his  feelings  of  patriotism  as  worthy  of  respect. 

But  patriotism,  though  it  expresses  a  simple  feeling, 
need  have  no  exclusive  appUcation.  It  may  embrace  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  man's  coimtry  or  a  man's  race.  It  may 
embrace  a  great  deal  less.  And  these  various  patriotisms  need 
not  be,  and  should  not  be,  mutually  exclusive.  As  civihza- 
tion  advances,  it  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  for  men 
to  leam  how  they  are  to  be  combined  without  being  weakened  ; 
how  a  narrow  provincialism  is  to  be  avoided  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  selfish  indifference,  masquerading  under  the  name  of 
enlightened  cosmopoUtanism,  is  to  be  shunned  on  the  other. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  some  combination  of  different  pat- 
riotisms is  almost  universal  among  thinking  persons.  If  I 
consider  the  case  I  know  best,  (namely  my  own),  I  find  that, 
within  a  general  regard  for  mankind,  which  I  hope  is  not 
absent  nor  weak,  I  am  moved  by  a  feeling,  especially  patriotic 
in  its  character,  for  the  group  of  nations  who  are  the  authors 
and  the  guardians  of  western  civilisation,  for  the  sub-group 
which  speaks  the  English  language,  and  whose  laws  and 
institutions  are  rooted  in  British  history,  for  the  comimunities 
which  compose  the  British  Empire,  for  the  United  Kingdom 
of  which  I  am  a  citizen,  and  for  Scotland,  where  I  was  bom, 
where  I  Uve,  and  where  my  fathers  hved  before  me.  Where 
patriotisms  such  as  these  are  not  forced  into  conflict,  they 
are  not  only  consistent  with  each  other,  but  they  may  mutually 
reinforce  each  other  ;  and  statesmanship  can  have  no  greater 
object  than  to  make  conflict  between  them  impossible. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  even  from  this  very  smnmary  statement, 
how  various  are  the  centres  round  which  patriotic  sentiment 
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may  crystallise.  Its  occasion  may  be  found  in  a  real  or  sup- 
posed community  of  race,  of  language,  of  religion,  of  institu- 
tions, of  culture.  It  may  be  due  to  geographical  conditions; 
or  it  may  be  the  oJBFspring  of  common  memories,  or  of  common 
hopes,  or  of  common  interests.  Only  of  this  you  may  be  sure, 
that  whatever  its  real  origin  or  justification  it  wiU  endeavour 
to  draw  nourishment  from  all  sources,  and  wiU  be  especially 
apt  to  justify  its  existence  by  a  version  of  history  which  at  the 
best  is  one-sided,  at  the  worst  is  purely  mythical.  Therefore 
beware! 

Now  what  is  there  in  the  character  of  Irish  patriotism 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the 
island,  produces  or  keeps  alive  the  desire  to  break  up  the 
Union?  It  is  not  the  sense  of  present  grievance  either  agrarian, 
financial,  or  administrative.  The  agrarian  difl&culty  is  in  the 
way  of  solution  under  the  Wyndham  (and  other)  Acts  ;  the 
financial  position  is  more  favourable  to  Ireland  than  to  Great 
Britain;  the  administrative  grievance  is  largely  imaginary. 
What  then  is  it? 

Judging  by  Nationalist  speeches  you  might  suppose  that 
it  was  the  destruction  by  England  of  Irish  institutions,  built 
up  by  an  Irish  race,  and  giving  pohtical  unity  to  an  Irish 
nation.  On  this  theory  Ireland  is  a  kind  of  Poland,  deprived 
by  stronger  neighbours  of  its  constitution  and  its  independence : 
so  that  the  proper  remedy  is  now  to  undo  this  ancient  wrong, 
and  to  give  back  to  the  Irish  race  in  Ireland  that  of  which  they 
should  never  have  been  deprived. 

I  believe  this  view,  held  more  or  less  explicitly  by  most 
Irishmen  of  Nationalist  leanings  throughout  the  world  and 
by  many  who  are  not  Irishmen,  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  senti- 
ment which  has  lain  behind  the  Home  Rule  propaganda  from 
the  days  of  O'ConneU  to  the  present  moment.  But  in  truth 
it  is  a  complete  delusion.  The  history  on  which  it  is  based  is 
imaginary  history.  Ireland  has  often  in  centuries  gone  by 
been  hardly  used  by  her  more  powerful  neighbours.  But  she 
has  never  been  deprived  of  her  national  organisation,  for  she 
never  possessed  one.    Ask  an  Irish  Nationalist  what  institu- 
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tion  he  desires  to  see  restored  to  his  native  country.  If  he 
replies  at  aU,  the  institution  he  names  wiU  almost  certainly 
prove  to  be  of  English  origin,  and  to  have  been  abohshed 
because  it  failed.  This  at  all  events  is  unquestionably  true 
of  the  Irish  Parhament  that  once  sat  in  Dublin.  Nor  is  the  case 
different  with  literature,  or  law,  or  pariiamentary  eloquence. 
In  all  these  great  departments  of  human  activity,  men  bom  in 
Ireland  have  done  splendid  work.  But  it  has  been  in  adding  to 
the  masterpieces  of  EngUsh  hterature,  in  moulding  or  ad- 
ministering Enghsh  law,  in  adorning  assembhes  of  English 
origin. 

And  mark  well  that  this  is  no  fault  of  the  Irish,  or,  for 
that  matter,  of  the  English  either.  It  is  due  to  the  historic 
accident  that  the  first  effective  contact  between  England  and 
Ireland  took  place  at  a  period  when  the  pohtical  system  of 
the  former,  backward  as  we  rightly  deem  it,  was  yet  incom- 
parably superior  to  the  tribal  organisation  which  stiU  pre- 
vailed in  Ireland.  So  at  least  I  interpret  the  course  of  events  ; 
but  whether  I  be  right  or  wrong,  this,  at  least,  is  certain,  that 
the  English  invader,  whatever  his  crimes,  found  nothing  and 
destroyed  nothing  in  the  Ireland  of  the  twelfth  (or  later) 
centuries  which  could  by  any  possiblity  be  restored  to  the 
Ireland  of  the  twentieth. 

But  granting,  it  may  be  repUed,  that  Nationahst  hos- 
tility to  the  Union  or  to  Britain  cannot  be  justified  on  the 
ground  that  Britain  has  destroyed  an  Irish  civilization,  may 
it  not  find  a  surer  base  in  the  opinion  that  the  Union  yokes 
together  men  of  different  race  in  one  artificial  and  unworkable 
system?  And  is  not  the  system  unworkable  because  the 
men  that  have  to  work  it  are  of  different  race? 

On  this  question  of  race  there  seems  to  me  much  ex- 
aggeration and  error.  We  who  five  now  in  the  United  King- 
dom, or  whose  fathers  emigrated  thence  to  the  new  countries 
of  the  West,  are  doubtless  of  mixed  descent,  and  doubtless  the 
mixture  is  variously  compounded  in  different  districts.  But 
there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  shghtest  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  difference  is  greater  between  Ireland  and  Great 
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Britain  than  between  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  or  between 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  Lowlands.  Indeed  if  any 
doctrinaire  is  giong  to  preach  the  reconstitution  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  basis  of  anthropology,  he  will  never  be  con- 
tent with  the  simple  plan  of  Home  Rule  all  round.  He  would 
among  other  small  changes  have  to  transfer  the  southern 
frontier  of  Scotland  from  the  Tweed  at  least  as  far  north  as 
the  Forth, — I  think  much  further  :  a  proceeding  to  which  I 
for  one  would  most  strongly  object.  If  race  and  blood  be  the 
essential  root  of  Nationalist  theories  as  appUed  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Scotland  of  history  must  perish,  and  Ulster  must 
be  divided  from  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

If  then  neither  Irish  institutions,  nor  Irish  culture,  nor 
Irish  descent  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  claim  of  Home 
Rule,  can  we  find  that  ground  in  its  geographical  isolation? 
It  is  a  perilous  argument  ;  for  geographical  isolation  is  at 
the  mercy  of  mechanical  knowledge  ;  and  it  changes  with 
the  progress  of  invention  under  our  very  eyes.  If  anything  is 
certain  in  hypothetical  history  it  is  that  there  never  would 
have  been  a  separate  Parhament  on  College  Green  had  Dublin 
always  been  within  ten  hours  of  London.  I  quite  under- 
stand that  a  system  of  subordinate  provinces  may  be  con- 
venient in  a  country  of  vast  area  and  scattered  populations. 
But  to  acknowledge  separate  nationality,  or  even  to  create  a 
separate  administration,  in  a  district  which  is  neither  remote 
nor  difficult  of  access,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  water,  seems  to  be  a  highly  irrational  use  of 
geographical  information. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  in  my  argument  my  reader  will  be 
disposed  to  say  to  me,  "You  began  by  admitting  that  there 
was  an  Irish  difficulty  ;  you  have  since  been  occupied  in 
proving  (or  attempting  to  prove)  that  the  difficulty  was  not 
due  to  certain  causes  often  alleged  in  explanation  of  it.  But 
of  what  importance  is  this  if  the  difficulty  exists?  You  cannot 
cure  a  disease  merely  by  exposing  an  incorrect  diagnosis.  So 
far  you  have  not  even  suggested  a  diagnosis  of  your  own." 
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The  nature  of  the  disease  I  have  indicated.  It  is  a  senti- 
ment of  hostile  and  exclusive  local  patriotism,  which  deems 
itself  outraged  by  the  full  inclusion  of  the  locality  on  any 
terms,  even  the  most  generous,  within  a  larger  national  unit. 
But  if  this  be  its  nature,  what  is  its  explanation  if  we 
exclude  as  irrelevant  or  negligible  differences  of  race,  of 
institutions,  of  culture,  or  of  geographical  position? 

The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  tragic  coincidences  of 
Irish  history.  The  circumstances  attending  the  slow  increase 
of  British  power  were  in  themselves  a  great  misfortune.  If  Ire- 
land had  remained  isolated  from  her  neighbours  she  might 
gradually  have  evolved  central  institutions  and  a  civilised  polity 
of  her  own.  If  her  warring  clans  had  been  rapidly  and  ef- 
fectually subdued,  as  the  Highland  clans  were  subdued  after 
the  '45,  the  native  Irish  population  might  have  immediately 
shared  the  advantages  of  the  more  advanced  social  and 
economic  polity  with  which  she  had  become  associated.  But 
nothing  could  have  been  worse  both  for  the  English  and  the 
Irish  than  what  actually  occurred.  Long  continued  guerilla 
warfare  is  the  most  demorahsing  of  all  forms  of  warfare  ; 
and  it  never  took  a  more  demoralising  form  than  it  did  in 
Ireland.  To  the  English  it  was  of  slow  and  dubious  ad- 
vantage ;  to  the  Irish  it  was  sheer  loss.  Yet  the  melancholy 
story  would  long  ago  have  been  forgotten  and  forgiven  but 
for  sectarian  differences  and  agrarian  wrongs.  Unhappily  it 
was  impossible  anywhere,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  to  exclude  religion  from  pohtics,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly impossible  in  Ireland.  Do  not,  however,  let  us  suppose 
that  either  the  Protestants  or  the  Roman  CathoUcs  concerned 
were  of  a  tj^je  peculiarly  bigoted  or  vindictive.  As  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes  this  was  not  so.  But  unfortunately 
Ireland  was  dragged  by  British  statesmen  into  the  EngUsh 
and  Scottish  civil  wars  :  in  these  religion  and  pohtics  were 
inextricably  mingled;  and  the  final  defeat  of  James  the 
Second  left  the  majority  of  Irishmen  convinced  that  the 
cause  of  Ireland  was  the  cause  of  Roman  CathoUcism,  and  the 
majority  of  Englishmen  convinced  that  the  cause  of  Protest- 
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antism  was  the  cause  of  Liberty.     Ireland  was  divided  into 
two  camps  ;   and  divided  into  two  camps  she  still  remains. 

What  wars  and  massacres,  confiscation  and  re-confisca- 
tion could  not  have  done,  has  been  effected  by  the  combina- 
tion of  these  with  reUgious  oppression.  And  though  the  days 
I  am  speaking  of  are  long  gone  by,  they  have  left  behind  them 
a  tradition  still  sufficient  to  confer  on  Irish  patriotism  of  the 
Nationalist  type   an   anti-British  flavour. 

What,  in  these  circumstances,  should  British  statesmen  do? 
In  my  personal  opinion — I  speak  for  no  one  but  myself — there 
are  only  two  policies  open  to  them.  They  may  maintain  the 
Union  and  keep  Ireland  in  full  political  communion  with  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Or  they  may  give  Ireland,  (with  or  without 
Ulster),  complete  autonomy,  requiring  her  to  manage  her  own 
finances,  pay  her  own  bills,  control  her  own  rebels,  settle  her 
own  constitution; — remaining,  if  she  so  desire  it,  a  self- 
governing  colony  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire. 

This  is  evidently  a  counsel  of  despair.  None  of  the  great 
Dominions,  not  Canada,  nor  Australia,  nor  South  Africa, 
would  tolerate  such  a  severance  of  their  territories  as  is  im- 
phed  in  such  a  scheme.  The  United  States  has  fought  the 
bloodiest  war  of  modem  times  in  order  to  avoid  it.  Must 
we  submit  where  they  would  resist?     In  my  opinion,  never. 

Yet  the  remedy,  however  desperate,  is  apparently  suited 
to  the  disease.  It  gives  Nationalist  Ireland  what  it  professes 
to  desire:  it  should  satisfy  Irish  patriotism  in  its  narrowest 
and  most  hostile  form.  And  those  who  really  think  that 
Ireland  is  a  nation  unrighteously  held  in  bondage,  or  who  deem 
that  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  majority  of  Irishmen 
will  always  think  so,  are  bound  to  consider  it.  It  is  at  least  a 
solution  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  problem;  and  this  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  Home  Rule  in  any  of  its  various  shapes. 

But  if  this  complete  surrender  be  regarded  as  impossible, 
can  the  alternative  policy  be  persevered  with?  Can  we  re- 
main as  we  are,  refusing  any  concession  to  that  hostile  form 
of  Irish  patriotism  whose  origin  I  have  endeavoured  briefly 
to  explain,  and  even  in  a  measure  to  excuse? 
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I  think  we  can;  and  I  think  so  (in  part)  because  neither 
reason  nor  experience  suggests  that  this  sentiment  is  destined 
to  be  eternal.  Even  now  signs  are  not  wanting  that  it  is 
undergoing  the  same  kind  of  change  which  has  (for  example) 
converted  loyalty  to  the  Stewart  dynasty  from  a  practical 
creed  to  a  historic  emotion.  And  the  reasons  are  analogous. 
The  wars  and  confiscations  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  the  religious  and  economic  injustices  of  the  eight- 
eenth, are  long  passed  away;  and  there  is  no  reason  known 
to  me  why  they  should  disturb  the  unity  of  the  United  King- 
dom more  permanently  than  the  internecine  horrors  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  disturbed  the  unity  of  a  United  Germany. 
If  indeed  Nationalists  were  expected  by  Unionists  to  sell  their 
birthright,  if  the  larger  patriotism  of  a  citizen  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms  was,  in  its  essential  nature,  incompatible  with  the 
affection  separately  owed  to  each  one  by  its  children,  we 
might  weU  despair.  But  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  this  is  not 
the  case.  And  even  now  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
enquire  may  easily  convince  themselves  how  much  there  is 
of  genuine  Irish  Nationahsm  which  has  no  real  desire  either 
for  independence  or  for  Home  Rule. 

"But,"  it  will  perhaps  be  here  objected,  "you  have  so  far 
not  argued  the  case  of  Home  Rule  at  all.  You  have  dis- 
cussed autonomy  and  (potential)  separation;  you  have  dis- 
cussed the  maintainance  of  the  Union.  The  middle  pohcy 
of  Home  Rule  you  have  not  discussed  at  all." 

This  is  true.  And  the  reason  is  that  if  the  Irish  difficulty 
is  due  to  Irish  Nationahsm,  Home  Rule  does  not  deserve  to  be 
described  as  a  pohcy  at  all.  It  provides  no  solution  of  any 
Irish  problem,  or  British  problem  either.  It  is  not  a  con- 
stitutional remedy;  it  is  a  parhamentary  device. 

A  very  few  words  will  make  this  clear.  If  the  subject 
be  approached  from  the  side  of  Irish  nationality,  which  is  the 
line  of  approach  suggested  by  history  and  foUowed  in  this 
paper,  the  absurdities  of  Home  Rule  lie  on  the  surface  of  the 
measure.  The  Umitations  imposed  on  the  new  Irish  Pariia- 
ment  are  such  as  were  never  desired  by  England  in  the  case  of 
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the  American  Colonies  before  the  War  of  Independence; 
nor  would  they  ever  be  tolerated  by  any  one  of  the  self-govern- 
ing Dominions.  How  then  can  they  be  permanently  ac- 
cepted by  those  whose  policy  is  professedly  based  on  the  in- 
defeasible claims  of  Irish  Nationality?  And  if  it  be  replied 
that  the  Nationalist  members  profess  themselves  content, 
we  are  compelled  to  ask  by  what  right  they  attempt  thus  to 
set  limits  to  the  aspirations,  in  their  opinion  the  just  as- 
pirations, of  their  fellow  countrymen,  either  now  or  here- 
after? 

If  again  the  subject  be  approached  from  the  side  of  con- 
stitutional equity  or  administrative  convenience,  the  Bill 
is  utterly  without  defence.  No  doubt  there  are  many  per- 
sons who  think  that  a  large  delegation  of  parliamentary  power 
to  subordinate  assemblies  wculd  be  a  great  constitutional  re- 
form. I  am  not  disposed  to  agree  with  them  ;  but  the  cape 
is  arguable.  What  is  not  arguable  is  the  supposition  that 
the  Home  Rule  BiU  is  a  serious  contribution  to  this  object. 
There  is  not  in  it  from  beginning  to  end  the  faintest  indica- 
tion that  its  authors  ever  supposed  that  its  provisions  could  be 
applied  to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom;  nor  could 
they  ever  be  so  applied.  In  the  meanwhile  it  leaves  Ireland 
grossly  over-represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  so  far  as 
English  and  Scottish  affairs  are  concerned,  and  grossly  under- 
represented  so  far  as  Imperial  affairs  are  concerned.  It  gives 
the  Irish  much  more  power  than  they  ought  to  have  in  moulding 
legislation  which  applies  only  to  Great  Britain,  and  much 
less  power  than  they  ought  to  have  in  controlling  national 
policy  and  national  taxation.  How  can  such  a  system  last  in 
Ireland?  How  can  it  be  extended  to  England  or  Scotland? 
How  can  it  be  seriously  regarded  as  the  solution  of  any  prob- 
lem whatever, — national,  constitutional,  or  administrative? 

But  if  it  solves  no  problem,  it  raises  many,  and  of  these 
the  most  urgent  is  Ulster.  To  the  ordinary  Radical  voter 
in  England  or  Scotland  the  evils  of  Home  Rule  may  appear 
shadowy  and  remote.  He  regards  the  Irish  question  as  a 
nuisance  of  long  standing,  and,  if  his  leaders  assure  him  that 
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their  scheme  is  going  to  bring  it  to  an  end,  he  is  prepared  to 
submit  and  pay.  Very  different  is  the  feeling  in  the  north- 
east of  Ireland.  There  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  is  not 
deemed  a  matter  of  convenience  or  of  personal  sentiment: 
it  is  a  matter  of  Ufe  and  death;  and,  as  such,  it  wiU  most 
certainly  be  treated. 

And  have  the  men  of  Ulster  no  justification  for  such  a 
view?  If  the  Irish  of  the  south  and  west  have  an  inherent 
moral  right  to  claim  administrative  separation  from  the 
United  Eangdom,  has  not  Ulster  an  equal  right  to  claim  ad- 
ministrative separation  from  the  rest  of  Ireland?  If  the 
NationaHst  demand  be  founded  upon  race,  is  not  Ulster  in 
this  respect  as  different  from  the  rest  of  Ireland  as  the  rest  of 
Ireland  is  from  England?  If  the  Irish  Nationahsts  profess  to 
approve  a  plan  which,  like  the  Home  Rule  BiU,  limits  their 
rights  as  citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom,  why  should  the 
wider  patriotism  of  Ulster  consent  to  the  sacrifice?  The 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  south  and  west  certainly  would  not 
have  considered  themselves  seciu'e  if,  under  whatever  paper 
safeguards,  they  were  placed  in  the  power  of  the  Ulster  Pro- 
testants. Why  should  the  Ulster  Protestants  be  cont-ent  to 
be  placed  in  the  power  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught? 
And  if  it  be  said  that  such  a  view  ignores  the  modem  spirit 
of  religious  toleration,  I  would  remind  the  reader  of  what  I 
have  already  insisted  upon,  namely,  the  historic  part  which 
religious  differences  have  so  unhappily  played  in  the  creation 
of  the  Irish  problem.  If  England,  through  her  misfortune  or 
her  fault,  has  been  responsible  for  making  Nationalist  Ireland 
what  it  is,  not  less  has  she  been  responsible  for  making  Unionist 
Ulster  what  it  is;  and  the  idea  that  Britain  can  save  herself 
all  further  trouble  by  a  partial  and  half-hearted  withdrawal 
from  Ireland,  retaining  the  duty  of  protecting  minorities,  but 
abandoning  aU  power  of  doing  so  effectually,  seems  to  me  to  be, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  expediency,  amazingly  short-sighted, 
and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  ethics,  profoundly  immoral. 

My  conclusion,  then,  from  the  arguments  which  I  have 
indicated  rather  than  expressed  in  any  developed  form,  may  be 
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summarised  as  follows  :  The  Irish  problem,  now  that  all 
Irish  grievances  connected  with  land,  religion,  and  finance 
have  been  removed,  is  essentially  due  to  the  exclusive  and 
often  hostile  form  which  Irish  patriotism  outside  Ulster  has 
assumed. 

This  finds  no  justification  either  in  differences  of  race  or 
in  the  memories  of  institutions  of  native  origin  destroyed  by 
foreign  usurpation. 

It  has  its  origin  in  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  Irish 
history,  and  especially  in  the  inevitable  fusion,  both  in  fact 
and  in  the  memory  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Irish,  of  wrongs 
due  to  religious  divisions  with  others  that  followed  on  the 
heels  of  rebellion  and  civil  war. 

The  memory  of  these  unhappy  events  was  kept  alive  long 
after  the  events  were  over  by  the  social  irritation  due  to  one 
of  the  worst  systems  of  land  tenure  which  has  ever  existed; 
and  though  this  and  all  the  other  causes  which  have  produced 
the  Irish  problem  are  now  removed,  their  effects,  as  is  in- 
evitable, survive  them. 

Those  who  think,  as  I  do,  that  these  effects  are  diminish- 
ing, and  are  destined  to  disappear,  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  Irish  patriotism  will  as  easily  combine  with  British 
patriotism  as  Scottish  patriotism  combines  now.  In  the 
meanwhile,  they  hold  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  other  than  purely 
administrative  reasons.  Those  who  take  a  less  sanguine 
view,  and  who  think  that  Irish  patriotism  in  its  exclusive  and 
more  or  less  hostile  form  is  destined  to  be  eternal,  should 
seriously  face  the  question  of  giving  Ireland  outside  Ulster 
complete  automony  even  though  this  involves  potential 
separation.  Such  a  pohcy,  however  ruinous  to  Ireland,  and 
however  perilous  to  Great  Britain,  would  at  least  satisfy  the 
most  extreme  claims  of  Irish  nationality. 

These  claims,  if  they  are  genuine,  can  never  be  satisfied 
by  the  Home  Rule  Bill  ;  and  if  that  Bill  were  really  to  put 
an  end  to  the  Nationalist  agitation,  it  would  be  conclusive 
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proof  that  the  agitation  was  factitious,  and  that  the  cause 
of  Irish  patriotism  in  its  exclusive  form  was  aheady  lost. 

But  if  Home  Rule  is  not  required  to  satisfy  Nationalist 
aspirations,  from  every  other  point  of  view  it  stands  con- 
demned. Financially,  administratively,  and  constitutionally, 
it  is  indefensible  ;  and  considered  from  these  points  of  view 
few  Home  Rulers  are  to  be  found  who  will  sincerely  attempt 
to  defend  it. 

Abthur  Jaaies  Balfour 


CHANSON  DE  LA  TOUR 

AcADiE,  1645 

Who  goes  down  by  the  shining  river, 

Charnisay? 
Only  the  long  green  rushes  quiver, 
And  the  tide  with  a  voice  of  thunder 
Swirls  to  the  surf  on  the  sea-rocks  under. 

Cold  and  gray. 

What  do  the  dark  trees  tell  together, 

Charnisay? 
My  foe  laughed  in  the  pleasant  weather; 
He  left  the  fort  in  his  lady's  keeping. 
And  sailed  south  while  the  storms  were  sleeping, 

Bold  and  gay. 

Was  there  peace  in  the  young,  sweet  season, 

Charnisay? 
The  sun  was  hate  and  the  wind  was  treason. 
When  I  and  mine  came  up  from  the  water 
And  ringed  them  round  with  a  waste  of  slaughter,. 

Night  and  day. 

What  of  the  high  hope  then  that  graced  thee, 

Charnisay? 
Fifty  men  and  a  woman  faced  me, 
And  "O,"  she  cried,  "if  your  swords  are  rusted, 
Ye  throw  shame  on  a  heart  that  trusted. 

Far  away." 

All  the  birds  of  the  sky  were  singing, 

Charnisay. 
0,  the  song  of  the  gray  swords  ringing. 
"Think,"  said  she,  "of  the  one  that  bore  you, 
And  fight  like  ten  if  I  stand  before  you, 

Fight  and  pray." 
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What  of  the  walls  her  brave  heart  shielded, 

Chamisay? 
Into  my  hands  the  gate  was  yielded. 
Faith  was  fled  and  a  he  was  master, 
And  wolf  Death  followed  them,  faster,  faster, 

From  the  fray. 

What  of  the  brave  men  who  defended, 

Chamisay? 
On  a  high  tree  the  fight  was  ended, 
And  she,  when  her  great  soul  would  not  falter, 
I  bound  her  neck  in  a  hempen  halter. 

Even  as  they. 

Did  God  weep  for  the  heart  that  broke  there, 

Chamisay? 
Only  the  hps  of  the  dead  men  spoke  there. 
And  she  who  dared  them,  she  who  led  them, 
Drank  her  death  in  the  death  I  fed  them. 

Cold  on  clay. 

She  in  the  flowers  of  God  upstanding, 

Chamisay, 
Sees  the  Hosts  of  the  Heights  disbanding. 
Spear  on  spear  of  a  hhed  splendour, 
Hears  them  hail  her,  hears  the  tender 

Words  they  say. 

With  the  great  watch-captains  seven, 

Chamisay, 
She  shall  guard  the  towers  of  heaven. 
Gabriel,  Michael,  these  shall  hold  her 
Brighter  than  the  wings  that  fold  her 

Either  way. 

She  shall  see  the  lost  souls  drifting, 

Chamisay. 
She  shall  see  thy  stained  hands  Hfting 
To  the  warded  walls  of  the  city. 
And  the  face  of  God's  own  pity 

Tinned  away. 

Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

'T'HE  chief  danger  which  lurks  in  wait  for  any  form  of 
-■•  government  is  that  it  shall  lose  its  place  in  the  hearts 
and  affections  of  those  to  whom  it  has  always  appealed  for 
support.  A  king  can  govern  only  so  long  as  he  commands  the 
loyalty  of  a  considerable  number  of  his  subjects  ;  and  many  a 
king  whose  opinion  ran  to  the  contrary  was  quick  to  find  that 
he  had  a  bone  in  his  neck.  An  aristocracy  comes  to  its  end 
when  a  spirit  of  scepticism  replaces  enthusiasm.  Passive 
acquiescence  is  not  enough,  as  all  the  early  Canadian  compacts 
discovered.  Democracy  more  quickly  than  any  has  run  its 
course  when  the  people  lose  faith  in  their  institutions,  and 
their  leaders  forfeit  respect  and  affection. 

The  professional  opponents  of  a  government  may  well  be 
trusted  to  see  to  it  that  the  public  mind  shall  not  forever  labour 
under  the  delusion  that  it  is  composed  not  of  gods  nor  even 
of  trees  walking,  but  merely  of  men  with  like  passions  with 
themselves.  But  the  people  believe  unwillingly.  They  are 
incurably  superstitious,  and  are  slow  to  understand  the  limita- 
tions of  the  ruler  which  they  have  created.  In  a  court  of 
law  vituperation  between  opposing  counsel  is  a  recognized  part 
of  the  procedure.  It  amuses  the  spectators  and  delights  the 
young  reporter  who  loves  to  describe  this  exchange  of  ban- 
alities as  cross-firing.  But  the  judge  preserves  his  equanimity 
and  will  quickly  check  a  spectator  who  should  show  any  in- 
tention of  taking  part.  In  parliament,  the  knowing  ones 
understand  that  the  lion's  skin  and  the  roar  are  not  to  be  taken 
too  seriously;  but  in  the  country  at  large  the  people  take 
sides  and  generate  hatreds  which  they  carry  to  their  graves. 

It  is  not  the  politicians  but  the  doctrinaires  and  profes- 
sional reformers  who  engender  distrust  in  the  institutions  of 
the  country.  If  left  to  themselves,  the  politicians  would  do 
nothing,  and  so  would  be  kept  from  doing  any  harm,  which  is 
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after  all  the  best  that  can  be  expected  and  rarely  attained. 
They  know  that  the  thing  which  has  grown  is  better  than  the 
thing  which  is  made,  that  a  stupid  arrangement  which  men 
understand  is  better  than  a  clever  one  which  they  have  yet 
to  learn,  and  that  an  anomaly  which  works  well  is  better  than 
a  logical  system  which  is  contrived  in  advance  of  events. 
But  the  amateurs  are  incessantly  urging  them  to  the  com- 
mission of  fresh  foUies,  and  none  but  the  most  conservative  of 
governments  is  able  to  go  on  its  way  unmoved  by  the  facti- 
tious clamour. 

Worse  still,  the  theorists  segregate  themselves  in  home, 
and  office,  and  Hbrary,  leaving  to  the  poUticians  the  burden 
^of  pubhc  affairs.  These  exquisites  consider  their  whole  duty 
[done  when  they  emit  a  growl  from  their  lair,  or  come  out 
upon  occasion  with  raiUng  accusations  against  those  who  are 
doing  the  work.  By  attacking  pubhc  men  they  destroy  pubUc 
faith  in  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  so  are  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  people.  Left  to  themselves  all  persons  ideaUze 
'their  pubhc  men  from  king  to  boss,  and  are  quite  unwilling 
to  see  them  as  they  are.  It  is  the  ideal  and  not  the  actual 
which  counts.  The  king,  if  he  is  wise,  will  allow  himself  to 
be  hedged  about  by  divinity,  as  the  German  kaiser  does. 
Even  in  a  democracy  a  successful  ministry  must  aspire  to  a 
place  in  the  respect  and  affection  of  its  supporters,  and  no 
democratic  ministry  needs  self-constituted  detractors  to  pull 
it  dowTi.  It  has  within  itself  enough  elements  of  vulgarity 
to  destroy  the  respect  which  is  accorded  to  it  by  human 
nature,  and  vulgarity  even  in  a  democracy  is  the  last  vice 
the  people  will  forgive. 

The  difficulty  between  the  professor  and  the  pohtician 
lies  in  this,  that  the  one  considers  the  system  as  a  whole: 
the  other  has  an  eye  alone  for  the  anomalies  which  it  contains. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  I  suppose,  will  deny  that  govern- 
ment by  parUament  is  the  best  system  that  has  yet  been 
devised,  at  least  for  those  peoples  amongst  whom  that  system 
has  grown  up  by  one  precedent  on  top  of  another.  The 
pohtician  does  his  best  to  work  that  system  :   the  logician 
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does  his  best  to  pull  it  down.  Striving  to  apply  a  hard,  cold 
logic,  he  is  merely  endeavouring  to  bring  the  universe  of  facts 
within  the  compass  of  his  definitely  finite  mind.  The  essence 
of  parliamentary  institutions  is  government  by  party.  There 
may  be  a  better  way,  but  no  better  way  has  yet  been  discovered. 
When  one  party  breaks  up,  another  quickly  takes  its  place, 
as  the  Republican  party  in  the  United  States  automatically 
succeeded  to  the  Whigs.  Indeed,  the  professors  and  poli- 
ticians themselves  represent  different  parties.  Both  are 
right,  and  both  are  wrong.  The  one  checks  the  other.  When 
professors  attempt  to  get  things  done  they  inevitably  become 
politicians.  When  politicians  are  tempted  into  the  vice  of 
abstract  thinking  they  assume  the  r61e  of  the  professor,  and 
accompUsh  nothing.  When  a  politician  begins  to  think 
abstractly,  he  is  lost,  and  a  faculty  of  professors  would  govern 
the  country  worse  than  a  parliament  of  political  crooks,  pro- 
vided only  that  they  were  not  all  on  the  same  side, — and  they 
never  are.  Political  success  is  not  attained  by  logical  exacti- 
tude. The  British  constitution  is  less  logical  than  the  con- 
stitution of  Mexico,  yet  Great  Britain,  with  the  exception  of 
Ulster,  seems  to  be  the  better  governed  of  the  two. 

Government  by  party  is  not  only  the  best  way  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  the  only  way  by  which  the  vast  and  multifarious 
affairs  of  a  nation  can  be  managed.  A  third  party  in  parlia- 
ment is  the  worst  tyrant  free  men  have  ever  been  called  upon 
to  endure,  and  a  fourth  party  reduces  government  to  chaos. 
The  Irish  nationahsts  at  Westminster  have  both  destroyed 
public  order  and  have  barred  the  way  to  progress  these 
thirty  years.  They  have  controlled  the  direction  and  set  the 
pace.  The  system  only  becomes  discreditable  when  it  is 
rigidly  applied  in  the  petty  business  of  a  local  council  or  a 
provincial  assembly,  where  administration  is  the  main  con- 
cern and  legislation  subsidiary.  But  administration  is  not 
the  main  business  of  a  government.  Whatever  **  business  "  a 
government  does  it  does  badly :  that  is  the  final  answer  to  the 
socialist  doctrine.  Government  becomes  easy  as  the  details  of 
business  management  are  extruded  from  parliament.  The  crea- 
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tion  of  the  various  independent  commissions  is  a  sign  that 
statesmen  have  taken  alarm,  and  are  voluntarily  removing 
from  themselves  and  their  followers  the  temptation  to  make 
personal  or  pohtical  profit  out  of  the  pubhc  business.  The 
removal  from  political  control  of  appointments  to  the  civil 
service  in  the  United  States  has  set  free  a  hundred  thousand 
public  servants,  and  has  freed  the  poUticians  as  well  from 
the  base  importunity  of  their  followers.  The  wisest  poli- 
tician is  he  who  has  the  least  to  do  with  patronage  and  details, 
since  he  absolves  himself  from  the  ingratitude  of  the  man 
whom  he  appoints  to  a  place,  and  the  enmity  of  those  whom 
he  was  obUged  to  disappoint,  if  not  to  deceive. 

This  barrier  which  divides  men  into  two  main  parties 
is  not  a  thing  of  human  invention.  It  represents  a  division 
in  the  stream  of  human  thought.  The  Ionic  philosophers 
discovered  it.  Upon  the  one  side  are  those  who  beheve  in 
destiny.  They  observe  that  there  is  a  chain  of  cause  in  nature, 
that  there  is  a  compulsion  in  the  way  things  grow,  and  that 
they  proceed  by  the  path  that  is  ordained.  These  are  the 
Conservatives.  On  the  other  hand  are  those  who  are  wor- 
shippers of  chance,  who  rebel  against  this  Calvinistic  in- 
terpretation of  nature,  and  seek  by  every  path  to  escape  from 
the  fate  which  is  laid  upon  them.  These  are  the  Liberals. 
The  one  is  content  with  order  :  the  other  is  desirous  of  change. 
Of  course  the  average  voter  does  not  analyze  his  mind  in 
these  stated  terms.  Perhaps  even  the  member  of  parhament 
who  drives  in  his  waggon  about  his  constituency  does  not 
carry  with  him,  for  consolation  on  his  journey,  a  copy  of 
Gilbert  Murray's  ''Four  Stages  of  Greek  Religion,"  in  which 
these  deep  matters  are  revealed,  but  both  are  sensible  that 
the  thing  is  so.  All  political  confusion  arises  from  this,  that 
Conservatives  are  not  content  to  remain  conservative,  and 
Liberals  Hberal. 

It  is  not  hard  for  persons  with  a  rhetorical  or  literary 
gift  to  be  merry  at  the  expense  of  the  politicians  ;  to  liken 
them  to  those  machines  one  may  see  in  a  butcher's  shop, 
which  will  weigh  your  meat  and  calculate  the  price  at  the 
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same  time  ;  to  compare  them  with  a  postage  stamp  which  will 
quite  as  adequately  convey  a  message  to  Ottawa;  to  describe 
them  as  hired  men,  as  henchmen  who  obey  a  master  rather 
than  as  followers  loyal  to  a  leader.  And  so  the  cry  is  that 
parliament  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  The  answer  to  that 
is  :  it  never  was.  This  cry  is  heard  oftenest  in  the  mouths  of 
those  who  would  aspire  to  a  seat  and  cannot  attain  to  it. 
If  only  they  knew  how  hard  it  is  to  gain  entrance  to  parlia- 
ment, they  would  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  energy  and 
courage  of  those  who  achieve  a  place. 

It  is  easy  to  mistake  the  anomaly  for  the  rule,  but  life 
and  the  law  are  full  of  anomalies,  yet  they  manage  to  endure. 
Members  of  parliament  trooping  into  the  lobby  after  their 
leader  to  signify  assent  to  a  measure  which  they  have  not 
considered,  do  not  understand,  or  are  incapable  of  under- 
standing, appear  at  first  sight  to  be  engaged  in  a  strange 
proceeding.  But  a  vote  upon  a  measure  is  much  more  than 
that,  and  its  collateral  effect,  as  Mr.  Balfour  insists,  must  be 
considered.  The  dissenting  member  really  has  a  choice 
between  two  evils,  whether  he  shall  sacrifice  his  private 
opinions,  or  take  part  in  destroying  a  government  with  which 
he  is  in  general  accord.  But  the  private  member  is  in  the 
situation  of  the  goat  eating  a  snake.  He  grins  while  he  votes, 
and  the  leader  knows  that  his  follower  must  not  be  pressed 
too  often  or  too  hard  towards  the  disagreeable  fare.  Mem- 
bers who  have  abdicated  their  place  as  representatives,  and 
surrendered  their  right  to  private  judgement  in  return  for  the 
promise  of  a  place  are  quickly  discovered  by  their  constitu- 
ents, and  they  soon  learn  that  the  way  not  to  get  a  thing 
is  to  appear  to  want  it.  There  is  a  strange  decree  in  nature 
that  a  parasite  is  soon  seized  upon  by  another  parasite  which 
destroys  its  host.  The  place  for  the  independent  man  is 
within  the  party.  He  helps  the  leader  by  standing  out 
against  the  measures  and  appointments  which  the  more 
unscrupulous  of  his  followers  are  continually  forcing  upon 
him. 
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The  most  obvious  anomaly  is  the  method  by  which  candi- 
dates are  selected.  Some  one  must  select  them,  and  the  task 
is  usually  left  to  a  boss.  A  few  men,  who.  are  not  the  worst  in 
the  community  but  really  the  best  for  poUtical  business,  sit 
around  a  table  and  construct  a  machine.  But  they  know 
very  well  that  the  most  they  can  do  is  to  pick  the  winner,  and 
that  is  ever  a  precarious  business.  A  mistake  is  fatal  to  them, 
and  they  are  fully  aware  that  their  machine  exists  on  suf- 
ferance only,  that  it  is  so  flimsy  a  fabric  that  one  kick  from 
within  or  from  without  will  send  it  to  pieces.  Even  money 
loses  its  power,  since  it  soon  becomes  known  that  it 
rarely  gets  beyond  the  hands  which  are  selected  to  distri- 
bute it  ;  and  the  quality  of  ''election  whiskey"  deteriorates 
so  rapidly  that  it  works  the  other  way,  especially  if  the  voter 
imbibes  the  decoction  on  the  night  before  he  goes  to  the  poll. 

Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  speak  of  these  apparent  in- 
consistencies as  anomaUes,  since  they  have  grown  with  the 
organism  and  are  inseparable  from  its  purpose  in  hfe.     Even 
the  ''rotten  boroughs"  had  their  uses,  since  through  them 
some  of  the  wisest  statesmen  of  England  gained  entrance  to 
public  hfe,  who  could  not  if  they  would,  and  would  not  if 
they  could,  have  entered  parhament  in  the  usual  way.     The 
delusion  that  the  electorate  is  corrupt  has  also  a  measure  of 
value.     It  induces  rich  people  to  part  with  their  money,  so 
that  those  who  undertake  the  drudgery  of  a  campaign  may 
reimburse  themselves  instead  of  becoming  a  charge  upon  the 
public  treasury.     The  people  are  not  injured,  since  the  workers 
take  good  care  that  the  money  does  not  pass  out  of  their  own 
hands.     Universal  suffrage  is  in  itself  a  strange  anomaly, — 
that  a  man  who  knows  very  little  about  anything  should 
be  supposed  to  know  all  about  pubhc  affairs.     The  benefit 
[is  to  himself.      It   convinces  him  that   he   is   a   man,  and 
^every  few  years  it  gives  him  a  moment  of  ecstasy.     It  also 
Jonvinces  the  poUtician,  on  those  rare  occasions  when  he  comes 
sohcit  a  vote,  that  he  too  is  human.    Nor  is  the  value  of  a 
lebate  to  be  despised,  even  if  every  member  of  parhament  is 
fresolved  in  advance  how  his  vote  shall  be  cast.     The  argu- 
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ment  is  addressed  to  the  people,  and  not  a  word  falls  to  the 
ground.  Opinion  is  created,  and  that  is  the  tribunal  to  which 
eventually  all  governments  must  appeal. 

The  politicians  are  not  always  wise,  and  they  made  the 
initial  mistake  of  accepting  payment  for  their  services  as 
members  of  parliament,  thereby  converting  themselves  from 
representatives  into  delegates,  from  men  of  free  judge- 
ment into  messengers.  The  community  should  be  repre- 
sented as  a  whole,  and  not  as  composed  of  various  classes:  and 
there  is  no  more  reason  that  the  poor  should  be  represented 
by  a  poor  man  than  that  all  stone-masons  should  send  a 
member  of  their  own  craft  to  parliament.  Besides,  a  man 
who  draws  a  sessional  indemnity  of  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  is  no  longer  poor,  and  the  virtue  which  was  assumed 
to  lie  in  his  poverty  disappears  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
fee. 

The  politician  has  reason  to  be  wary  of  the  theorist.  He 
does  not  read  much;  but  from  what  he  has  read  he  has 
learned  that  political  prophecy  is  the  most  gratuitous  form 
of  folly,  and  that  the  whole  course  of  history  is  a  long  record 
of  disillusionment.  The  mediaeval  papacy  as  conceived  by 
Gregory  VII  and  elaborated  by  Innocent  III,  the  mediaeval 
empire  as  dreamed  by  Dante,  an  ideal  Christianity  as  for- 
mulated by  St.  Fracnis,  aU  promptly  failed  in  contact  with 
the  hard  and  inexorable  facts  of  real  life.  The  politician  will 
protest  that  he  has  never  heard  of  these  far  off,  thirteenth 
century,  Italian  phenomena,  but  he  has  an  instinct  that  the 
surest  way  to  be  wrong  is  to  write  down  what  he  thinks  is 
going  to  happen. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  is  ready  at  his  hand. 
That  unhappy  country  has  been  held  up  to  the  world  as  the 
completest  example  of  the  failure  of  popular  government,  and 
poUtical  morahsts  have  found  abundant  material  to  illus- 
trate their  diatribes.  Within  twenty  years  of  the  formation 
of  the  union  the  boss  succeeded  to  the  electoral  college,  that 
pious  institution  for  choosing  the  president,  which  was  to 
be  "composed  of  the  most  enlightened  citizens,"  whose  votes, 
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it  was  presumed,  ''would  be  directed  to  those  men  only  who 
have  become  the  most  distinguished  by  their  abiUties  and 
virtue."  In  time  legislatures  were  bought  as  one  would  buy 
a  drove  of  swine.  The  law  courts  were  debased,  and  society 
debauched.  The  people  were  bound  down  by  the  hard  and 
fast  checks  of  an  iron  constitution.  They  turned  away  from 
the  public  service  and  benumbed  their  minds  with  the  process 
of  becoming  rich.  In  business  it  was  no  better.  An  in- 
terested class  of  men  created  itself  behind  the  shelter  of  a 
protective  tariff,  and  the  President  in  a  message  to  Congress 
as  recently  as  the  year  1908,  bore  pubhc  testimony  to  their 
conduct.  ''Every  measure  for  honesty  in  business,"  he  wrote, 
"that  has  been  passed  during  the  last  six  years  has  been  op- 
posed by  these  men,  on  its  passage  and  in  its  administration, 
with  every  resource  that  bitter  and  unscrupulous  craft  could 
suggest  and  the  command  of  almost  unlimited  money  secure. 
The  methods  by  which  those  engaged  in  combinations  have 
achieved  great  fortunes  can  only  be  justified  by  the  advocacy 
of  a  system  of  moraUty  which  would  also  justify  every  form 
of  criminality  on  the  part  of  a  labour  imion,  and  every  form 
of  \'iolence,  corruption,  and  fraud,  from  murder  to  bribery 
and  ballot-box  stufl&ng  in  poUtics.  The  wealth  has  been 
accumulated  on  a  giant  scale  by  aU  forms  of  iniquity,  ranging 
from  the  oppression  of  wage-workers  to  unfair  and  unwhole- 
some methods  of  crushing  out  competition  and  to  defrauding 
the  pubhc  by  stock-jobbing  and  the  manipulation  of  securities." 

Within  five  years  all  these  interests  were  forced  to  band 
themselves  together  in  defence  of  their  prerogatives.  But 
the  conscience  of  the  people  was  not  dead  :  it  was  only  sleeping. 
It  awoke,  as  it  always  does,  and  on  September  9th  of  the 
present  year,  the  new  tariff  passed  the  Senate.  The  impos- 
sible happened.  No  one  in  Canada  need  now  be  discouraged, 
excepting  those  who  are  following  in  the  course  which  their 
congeners  followed  in  the  United  States.  Democracy  is  quite 
capable  of  looking  after  itself. 

The  theme  under  discussion  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  Sherbrooke  Street  in  Montreal.    Thirty  years  ago 
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this  thoroughfare  was  quite  adequate  for  existing  needs. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  subjected  to  fresh  treatment  every 
year,  with  the  net  result  that  to-day  it  is  quite  impassable. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  century  these  labours  will  have  borne 
fruit.  The  method  is  slow  and  exasperating.  Short-sighted 
men  cry  out  that  the  work  should  have  been  done  at  one 
stroke  seventy  years  ago.  In  the  case  in  question  they  are 
right;  but  they  forget  that  under  other  circumstances  the 
result  might  have  been  disastrous.  A  preconceived  system 
of  town  planning,  alluring  as  it  looks,  depends  for  its  success 
upon  an  accurate  forecast  of  the  movement  of  population,  and 
many  a  municipality  has  ended  in  difficulty  just  because 
it  ventured  on  such  a  course  of  prophecy. 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  failure  of  precon- 
ceived notions  occurred  in  Canadian  politics  within  the  last 
two  years.  For  a  long  time  the  best  minds  were  engaged  upon 
the  study  of  a  plan  by  which  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire 
might  be  brought  into  correlation  and  the  whole  consolidated. 
They  interpreted  history  in  a  new  light.  They  demonstrated 
the  efforts  England  had  made  for  Canada,  and  proved  that 
in  all  negotiations  with  the  United  States,  England,  by  superior 
diplomacy,  had  got  the  best  of  it.  They  extolled  the  patience 
of  England,  and  a  new  sense  of  kinship  was  growing  up.  To 
bear  the  burden  of  imperial  defence,  and  ultimately  to  share  in 
imperial  responsibilities,  was  beginning  to  be  considered  as 
a  privilege  to  be  seized  as  well  as  a  duty  to  be  performed. 
But  many  of  these  pious  souls  were  drawn  away  by  false  lights 
designedly  set.  They  mistook  the  contingent  for  the  universal, 
the  pocket  for  the  heart,  protection  for  patriotism.  It  was 
a  noble  victory,  but  at  times  victory  is  worse  than  defeat. 
In  the  present  case  it  landed  the  imperial  issue  at  an  impasse. 
The  events  of  last  session  are  fresh  in  every  mind,  and 
the  subject  is  too  painful,  especially  at  the  present  moment, 
when  the  evils  of  increased  commerce  with  aliens  should  now 
be  about  to  fall  upon  us. 

But  there  is  one  thing  no  man  has  ever  seen :  a  thing  which 
turned  out  to  be  as  good  or  as  bad  as  it  seemed,  and  it  is  not 
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unlikely  that  the  imperial  issue  will  thrive  in  the  larger  air. 
The  outstanding  fact  now  is  that  a  community  cannot  escape 
;.  its  responsibilities,  and  that  it  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
evil  as  well  as  the  good  which  flows  from  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  defend  is  also  to  attack,  and  a  community  which  goes 
A^^  to  war  as  it  is  bidden,  and  is  denied,  or  refuses  to  exercise, 
its  own  judgement  upon  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  case,  is 
no  better  than  a  hired  assassin  in  the  worid.  There  are  now 
signs,  after  a  period  of  bitterness,  of  a  return  to  the  winsome 
ways  of  harmony  by  working  together,  which  Lord  Grey 
taught  us  ;  and  when  he  succeeds  in  inducing  all  the  do- 
minions to  build  for  themselves  a  house  in  London  where  they 
can  meet  as  brethren,  the  fabric  will  be  but  as  an  entrance 
to  that  Many-Mansioned  House  which  a  Canadian  poet  has 
.  so  well  portrayed  from  his  dream  of  the  future. 

There  is  in  political  affairs  a  divine  retribution.  At 
one  moment  the  king  is  in  the  ascendant;  again,  he  is  replaced 
by  the  lords;  and  these  in  turn  by  the  people.  The  sign  at 
the  moment,  even  in  Canadian  poUtics,  is  that  the  king  is 
coming  into  his  own  again.  In  England  aU  eyes  are  turned 
towards  him  to  save  the  people  from  the  results  of  their  own 
folly.  We  have  ruled  ourselves  so  long  that  we  are  growing 
tired  of  our  Log,  which  is  the  House  of  Commons.  Upon 
a  recent  occasion  the  aU  but  forgotten  Senate  ventured  to  re- 
mind the  world  that  it  was  yet  in  existence  by  making  an 
appearance  of  movement.  The  House  of  Commons  ex- 
perienced that  surprise  which  always  comes  to  one  when  an 
object  which  was  thought  to  be  inanimate  shows  signs  of  hfe. 
The  demand  was  made  that  the  Senate  should  be  destroyed, 
in  utter  forgetfulness  that  the  only  power  which  can  destroy 
the  Senate  is  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster.  Pohtical 
stupidity  could  go  no  further  than  the  assumption  that  the 
English  House  might  dissolve  a  subsidiary  body  on  the  groimd 
that  it  had  failed  to  carry  into  effect  a  measm^e  which  was 
commomly  regarded  as  being  of  pecuhar  value  to  England. 
In  the  cahnness  of  the  country  the  House  of  Conmions  had  a 
fresh  revelation  of  itself.     The  people  were  tired  ;   and  if  the 
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Duke  of  Coimaught  had  sent  a  file  of  soldiers  to  close  up  the 
house  neither  the  members  nor  the  people  would  have  cared 
very  much. 

The  soldier,  too,  is  coming  into  his  own  even  in  Canada. 
There  is  a  variety  of  virtue.  There  is  the  virtue  of  the  woman, 
which  is  purity  ;  the  virtue  of  the  patriot,  which  is  loyalty  ; 
the  virtue  of  the  priest,  which  is  poverty  and  sanctity  ;  the 
virtue  of  the  worker,  which  is  industry  ;  the  virtue  of  the 
trader,  which  is  enterprise  ;  the  virtue  of  the  soldier,  which  is 
obedience  and  courage.  One  virtue  untempered  by  its  fellows 
turns  in  upon  itself.  The  virtuous  woman  may  become  a 
prude,  the  patriot  a  jingo,  the  priest  a  hypocrite,  the  worker 
a  slave,  the  trader  a  pirate,  the  soldier  a  martinet.  Now  that 
''education"  has  come  to  mean  merely  the  capacity  to 
read  and  write  symbols,  men  who  can  afford  an  alternative  no 
longer  send  their  sons  to  the  public  schools.  They  demand  for 
them  the  discipline  of  the  soldier,  which  makes  for  obedience, 
self-reliance,  and  courage,  qualities  which  are  as  essential  in 
civil  as  in  military  life.  The  school-mistress  with  her  book 
and  spectacles  has  had  her  day  in  the  training  of  boys;  and 
sensible  parents  are  longing  for  the  driU-sergeant  carrying 
in  his  hand  a  good  cleaning-rod  or  a  leather  belt  with  a  steel 
buckle  at  the  end.  That  is  the  sovereign  remedy  for  the 
hooliganism  of  the  town  and  the  loutishness  of  the  country. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association  it  was  seriously 
proposed  that  General  Baden-Powell  should  be  made  the  head 
of  the  Education  Department  in  England. 

The  value  of  a  miUtary  training  lies  in  its  effect  upon 
the  individual.  Forty  years  ago  the  theorists  prophesied 
that  Germany  would  be  distanced  in  the  industrial  race  by 
reason  of  the  withdrawal  of  its  population  for  two  or  three 
years  from  their  accustomed  pursuits,  and  that  England 
would  have  the  field  to  herself.  It  has  not  worked  out  quite 
in  that  way.  A  nation  which  is  good  in  war  is  good  in  peace; 
and  a  nation  which  is  no  good  in  war  is  good  for  nothing.  It 
is  exactly  a  hundred  years  since  Scharnhorst  established  that 
system  of  universal  military  training  which  in  time  led  to 
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German  unity  and  the  regeneration  of  Prussia;  but  it  re- 
quired the  calamity  of  Jena  to  instil  the  lesson  that  existence 
of  any  kind  whatever  lay  in  "the  institution  of  a  national 
mihtia  and  the  universal  arming  of  the  land."  To-day 
Germany  is  even  more  remarkable  in  the  industrial  than  in 
the  military  worid. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  contrary  policy,  Holland  will 
serve.  In  the  eighteenth  century  a  large  part  of  the  national 
debt  of  England  was  in  Dutch  hands.  Aft^r  the  death  of 
William  III  the  armies  of  Holland  were  disbanded.  Her 
fleet  was  allowed  to  rot  in  the  harbours.  "Her  generals  and 
admirals  were  pensioned  off,  and  sent  home  to  tend  their 
vegetable  gardens.  Peace  at  any  price,  even  at  the  cost  of 
dishonour,  was  to  be  the  creed  of  the  RepubHc."*  In  1697 
more  than  four  thousand  Dutch  ships  passed  through  the 
Sont.     In  1781  there  were  only  eleven. 

It  is  possible  that  the  stamina  of  a  nation  can  be  in- 
creased in  some  other  way  than  by  universal  mihtary  train- 
ing; but  no  such  way  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  military 
idea  penetrates  into  the  primal  stupidity,  and  inspires  all 
organization.  Obedience  is  beloved.  A  woman  is  "ordered" 
by  her  physician.  A  nurse  goes  on  "  duty."  A  boy  adores 
a  "uniform."  A  captain  of  militia  is  a  wonder  to  himself. 
The  language  of  war  is  employed  by  the  most  pacific  jouma- 
hst  when  he  would  be  impressive,  and  peace  is  urged  iu  terms 
of  war.  When  the  Witness  passed  away — and  pubHc  hf  e  seems 
more  sordid  since — the  principles  of  Hberalism  were  enunciated 
anew  by  its  successor  amidst  the  clash  of  arms.  "Constant 
battle — entrenched,  hostile  majority — guns  had  won  the  vic- 
tory, though  their  gunners  must  sleep  under  the  open  sky  and 
push  on  the  fight  against  further  bastions  and  earthworks — 
hoary  waUs — rallied  with  his  last  tnunpet  call  the  forces  to 
the  final  assault — ^forced  the  portcuUis,  and  captured  the 
castle — wear  our  colours,  fight  our  battles — plant  our  battery — 
fire  with  precision  and  effect — every   good   soldier   to  our 

*  "  The  Fall  of  the  Dutch  Republic."    Hendrik  Wilhelm  van  Loon.    London, 
Constable  &  Co. 
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bivouac,"  and  so  on:  these  are  the  terms  in  which  even 
liberahsm  announces  itself.  They  prove  that  the  military- 
idea  is  very  deep  seated. 

Those  who  are  doing  so  much  through  the  Canadian 
Defence  League,  the  cadet  corps,  and  boy  scouts,  to  familiarize 
the  people  with  the  advantages  of  universal  military  service 
could  do  more  if  they  refrained  from  protesting  that  "militar- 
ism" is  not  their  aim,  without  telling  us  what  militarism 
really  means.  Militarism  is  in  the  heart  of  every  boy,  and 
that  is  the  spirit  to  which  they  should  appeal  and  foster  before 
it  is  destroyed  by  the  perverted  virtue  of  the  trader  and  the 
misapphed  industry  of  the  world.  Such  excessive  caution 
would  keep  a  man  from  church  lest  he  might  become  a  hypo- 
crite, or  from  marriage  lest  his  son  might  become  a  thief. 

But  military  service  requires  a  soldier.  A  man  cannot 
have  the  spirit  of  a  civilian  at  one  moment,  and  of  the  soldier 
at  another.  Soldiering  is  a  profession,  a  passion,  a  religion. 
The  State  rests  upon  the  soldier.  He  finds  it  easy  to  obey  the 
State,  but  very  hard  to  yield  a  personal  and  heart-felt  obedience 
to  any  chance  civilian  who  may  happen,  in  the  turn  of  politics, 
to  be  his  titular  chief.  The  tale  of  soldiers  who  felt  them- 
selves obliged  to  return  from  Canada  to  their  commands 
is  long  :  and  the  lot  of  the  officers  in  the  permanent  force 
who  remain  behind  must  be  an  unhappy  one.  There  can  be 
no  discipline  in  a  force  where  the  officers  are  liable  to  be 
lectured  in  public  by  a  civilian  upon  their  technical  duties 
or  upon  the  lesser  matters  of  what  they  shall  eat  and  what 
they  shall  drink.  ''Word  comes  from  Ottawa,"  so  runs  the 
dispatch,  "that  Col.  Sam  Hughes,  Minister  of  Militia,  will 
give  considerable  attention  to  the  Royal  Military  College 
this  autumn.  The  Minister  is  an  old  school-master,  and  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  affairs."  If  it  is  in  the  spirit 
of  an  old  school-master  that  military  education  is  to  be  ap- 
proached, then  the  efforts  of  the  Canadian  Defence  League 
will  not  yield  much  fruit. 

Ministers  should  not  fail  to  remind  themselves,  in  the 
present  contingency,  that  the  people  are  yet  convinced  that 
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they  live  under  British  institutions.  They  have  not  yet 
given  formal  assent  to  government  by  the  House  of  Conmions 
alone.  The  king  has  yet  a  place  in  their  hearts  and  in  their 
intentions.  Their  loyalty  is  to  the  crown.  A  minister  does 
not  confer  a  brevet  upon  himself.  He  is,  in  a  sense  which  is  a 
very  real  one,  a  creation  of  the  king,  and  because  he  sits  in 
the  temple  he  must  not  infer  that  he  is  a  god.  The  king  can 
do  no  wrong,  but  a  minister  can,  and  does  wrong,  for  which 
he  is  not  so  likely  to  be  forgiven.  A  king  rarely  offends  against 
good  taste.  Good  manners  are  his  metier  ;  that  is  his  trade, 
and  he  has  usually  had  earh^  advantages  which  may  have  been 
denied  to  his  servants.  A  man  who  has  attained  to  the 
eminence  of  a  minister  is  apt  to  become  dizzy  when  he  reflects 
upon  his  greatness,  unless  he  has  a  very  sound  head.  Cana- 
dian ministers  are  under  a  pecuUar  temptation  to  magnify 
themselves  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  man  in  the  splendoiiT 
of  the  office.  For  one  part  of  the  year  they  hve  in  their  own 
constituencies  surrounded  by  their  faithful  followers  who  are 
not  too  fastidious  when  their  puddings  are  rolled  to  them  in 
the  dust.  For  another  part  of  the  year  they  are  surrounded 
by  followers  of  a  somewhat  different  breed,  but  even  they  are 
overawed  by  the  ease  with  which  the  great  man  can  put  one  up 
and  pull  another  down.  They  breathe  the  atmosphere  of 
the  civil  servant  quite  obUvious  of  the  large,  freer  air  which 
their  masters  inhabit. 

If  parliament  met  in  Montreal  or  Toronto,  where  men 
have  other  cares  and  occupations  than  politics  and  political 
favours,  and  members  and  ministers  occasionally  saw  them- 
selves passed  by  with  surly  indifference  or  open  dislike, 
they  would  find  an  atmosphere  less  sensuous  and  intoxicating 
but  much  more  wholesome.  They  are  accustomed  to  see 
the  officers  of  great  railways  with  their  hats  in  their  hands.  If 
they  saw  these  same  persons  in  their  offices  or  their  clubs, 
thej^  would  quickly  learn  that  this  humility  was  merely  an 
affectation.  Many  an  American  statesman  has  gone  bhndly 
to  his  fall  because  he  failed  to  remind  himself  that  Spring- 
field, Harrisburg,  and  Albany,  are  not  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
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and  New  York.  Especially  are  we  nervous  when  our  minis- 
ters are  in  London, — the  English  people  are  so  hospitable, 
and  the  sinister  figure  of  the  financier  is  always  skulking  in 
the  background. 

The  trouble  with  the  political  professor  is  that  he  genera- 
lizes from  insufficient  data,  and  is  governed  by  a  "priori  argu- 
ments. He  infers  that  the  system  of  government  which 
worked  admirably  in  a  small  Texan  town,  overwhelmed  by 
flood,  bankrupt,  and  threatened  by  pestilence,  would  serve 
equally  well  in  a  free  Canadian  city,  and  he  goes  quite  mad 
over  the  commission  form  of  government.  No  one  can  deny 
that  martial  law  works  well  during  a  strike  in  Nanaimo  or  at 
Sydney  ;  it  will  not  work  well  in  normal  times  simply  be- 
cause the  people  wiU  not  have  it.  Those  who  would  lure  us 
away  from  our  established  institutions  are  really  inviting 
democracy  to  stretch  out  its  neck  so  that  some  tyrant  may 
the  more  effectually  place  his  foot  upon  it. 

The  theorists  are  always  sending  the  people  off  on  false 
scents  which  end  up  in  blind  alleys.  They  are  continually 
discovering  short  cuts  to  political  perfection.  At  one  time 
the  direct  route  was  by  the  right  to  vote.  They  were  some- 
what concerned  lest  the  people  should  vote  wrong.  It  never 
occurred  to  them  that  they  would  not  vote  at  all  unless  they 
were  stampeded  into  a  frenzy  and  driven  to  the  polls.  When 
they  discovered  that  undue  influence  was  exercised  upon  the 
elector  they  devised  the  secret  ballot,  and  the  secrecy  of  the 
ballot  has  become  the  securest  way  of  political  corruption. 
Many  a  man  is  willing  to  commit  an  act  of  treachery  in  private 
from  which  he  would  refrain  if  all  the  world  were  there  to 
see.  In  the  hands  of  a  large  corporation  the  secret  baUot 
is  a  master  weapon.  If  it  were  discovered  that  all  the  em- 
ployees of  a  railway  company,  for  example,  voted  for  the  same 
party,  once  would  be  enough.  That  company  would  ever 
afterwards  be  in  danger  of  its  life. 

Most  people  do  not  care  very  much  which  party  is  in 
power.  They  know  that  each  party  is  doing  its  best,  har- 
assed as  it  is  by  its  opponents  and  undermined  by  the  folly 
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of  its  supporters.  They  go  unwillingly  to  the  polls  to  turn  a 
government  out,  knowing  that  it  did  as  well  as  it  could  under 
the  circumstances,  and  there  is  Httle  real  joy  in  the  country 
over  a  defeat.  When  the  king  is  dead  it  becomes  all  reason- 
able men  to  cry,  "Long  live  the  king."  They  should  act 
as  spectators,  jury,  or  judge,  and  leave  it  to  the  opposing 
counsel  to  bring  the  case  before  them.  To  a  government 
defeat  is  irritating,  but  the  average  man  is  insensible  to  the 
change.  It  is  to  this  average  man  the  abstract  thinker  should 
appeal,  instructing  him  in  the  principles  of  government  with- 
out dweUing  too  insistently  upon  the  anomahee  which  it 
contains. 

The  business  of  politics  is  not  so  abstract  as  the  theorist 
thinks  it  is.  It  is  not  always  pure;  is  never  mathematical. 
If  he  thinks  the  people  are  not  properly  represented,  it  would 
appear  to  be  his  duty  to  strive  to  represent  them,  and  not 
solace  himself  with  raihng  at  those  who  have  been  selected. 
The  way  is  easy.  It  is  open  to  any  man  who  is  in  possession 
of  two  hundred  dollars  and  can  find  twenty-five  supporters  to 
become  a  candidate  in  any  constituency  in  Canada,  no  matter 
where  he  has  his  habitat.  He  need  not  declare  what  party 
he  belongs  to  or  that  he  belongs  to  any  party  at  aU.  If  poH- 
tics  in  Canada  are  not  what  they  should  be,  the  fault  hes  not 
with  the  leaders  of  either  party,  nor  with  the  poHticians,  nor 
with  the  local  boss  and  his  indiscriminate  following  of  heelers, 
telegraphers,  switchers,  bribers,  and  impersonators;  the 
fault  hes  with  those  who  are  content  to  stand  afar  off  pro- 
claiming their  own  holiness,  disdaining  the  labour  and  sweat 
of  those  who  carry  on  the  government  of  the  country  as  well 
as  they  can^by  the  light  which  they  have. 

Andrew  Macphail 
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TV  7E  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  age  of  labels,  an  age  that 
^^  threatens  to  become  very  dangerous  to  real,  live,  fluent, 
human  beings.  Our  wise  men  no  longer  preach  the  courageous 
doctrine  of  liberty,  enforcing  its  own  slow  but  steady  dis- 
cipline. They  are  not  even  content  with  the  censorship  and 
the  prohibition  of  our  circumstances,  but  wish  still  further  to 
simplify  the  human  problem  by  eliminating  a  large  portion 
of  the  human  element  itself.  A  nursery  for  most  of  us,  an 
asylum  for  the  rest,  is  the  new  religion.  We  are  to  be  classified, 
ticketed,  and  indexed  by  an  inquisition  that  has  given  up 
every  belief  save  that  in  mechanical  destiny,  and  for  which 
not  characters  but  characteristics  are  the  sole  arbiters  of  our 
fate.  What  was  once  mere  pessimism  and  bad  temper  has  now 
become  a  dogmatic  parade  of  science,  arrogating  to  its  crude 
and  shallow  formulas  the  supreme  control  of  the  human  mind. 
The  process  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  as  interesting  as  it 
is  ominous. 

More  than  fifteen  years  have  gone  by  since  Dr.  Max 
Nordau  published  his  amazing  book,  ''Degeneration."  The 
work  still  remains  unrivalled  as  a  masterpiece  of  vituperative 
spleen.    It  is  fittingly  dedicated  to  Professor  Caesar  Lombroso, 
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_who  can  tell  us  all  by  statistics  and  measurements  and  to 
rhom  appeal  is  always  made  when  any  particularly  venomous 
point  is  to  be  driven  home.  Here  we  have  served  up  to  us,  as 
madmen  and  degenerates,  most  of  the  living  names  of  the 
last  half  century.  They  are  graphomaniacs,  impulsivists, 
imbeciles,  and  idiots,  futile  babblers,  poor  devils,  calabashes — 
suffering  from  megalomania,  mysticism,  graphomania,  fugitive 
ideation,  logorrhoea,  and  stubborn  perseverance.  This  poet 
has  pointed,  faun-like  ears,  thus  taking  his  place  among 
criminals  and  lunatics.  That  artist  has  on  his  head  enigmatic 
bumps  and  in  his  heart  a  strange  religious  fervour,  and  is 
therefore  one  of  the  deranged  so  well  known  in  the  clinics  of 
psychiatry.  Tolstoi  is  a  mental  aberration,  insane  with  his 
doubt,  his  brooding  thought,  his  boundless  spirit  of  fraternity. 
Wagner  is  a  bestial  sensuahst,  Ibsen  an  ego-maniac. 

This  lavish  display  of  bad  taste  might  be  merely  amusing 
if  it  were  not  so  dastardly  as  it  proceeds  to  its  culminating 
triumph  of  finding,  in  Nietzsche — one  who  actually  went  mad 
as  most  men  understand  it — ^fair  and  easy  game  for  a  master- 
labeller.  But  we  need  not  foUow  the  author  through  that 
baiting  wherein  the  scientist,  such  as  he  is,  completely  dis- 
appears in  the  hunter, — we  shall  not  say  the  sportsman. 
Nor,  as  we  pass,  need  we  do  more  than  ponder  the  altogether 
mystic  and  altogether  stubborn  sense  of  Matthew  V.  22. 
"  Whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause  shall  be 
in  danger,"  let  us  hope,  of  the  Police  Court;  and  whosoever 
shall  say  to  his  brother,  "Thou  unclean  sensualist,"  can  be 
dealt  with  by  the  law  of  libel:  but  whosoever  shall  delight  in 
saying,  "Thou  degenerate,"  shaU  be  in  danger  of  a  moral 
tribunal  beside  whose  sentences  our  mortal  heaviest  will  be 
light  indeed.  To  such  a  judgement  we  can  leave  Dr.  Nordau, 
while  we  stoutly  maintain  his  liberty  to  hold  and  to  express 
any  opinions  he  pleases,  as  long  as  he  chooses  to  take  the 
consequences. 

It  is  when  this  spirit  goes  beyond  the  regions  of  opinion 
and  endeavours  to  usurp  the  law  itself,  that  freedom  is  injured 
at  its  very  heart  and  must  protest  with  all  its  power.    To  those 
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of  us  who  believe  in  liberty  as  the  most  important,  the  most 
sacred  thing  in  the  world,  certain  latter  day  proposals  must 
stand  a  challenge  on  this  score.  Those  proposals  are  made  by 
some  members  of  a  new  faith  that  is  called  Eugenics,  and  that 
is,  in  fact,  the  innermost  creed  of  labels.  If  we  examine  this 
faith  in  its  various  forms,  we  shall  find  excellent  intentions, 
but  surely  an  utter  misconception  of  the  true  good  and  purpose 
of  mankind;  and  all  for  the  simple  reason  that  liberty  has  been 
forgotten.  However  we  may  take  our  sides,  the  issue  is  very 
clear.    It  is  the  old  one  of  the  law  against  the  prophets. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  definitely  what  are  the  proposals  of 
Eugenics.  There  is  no  unanimity  among  its  adherents.  If 
we  hold  up  one  of  them  to  criticism,  the  rest  wiU  immediately 
deny  his  authority  to  be  their  spokesman  and  will  ask  to  be 
judged  through  another  expression.  Caution,  therefore,  wiU 
confine  us  to  the  statement  that  the  aim  of  Eugenics,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  to  plan  a  world  of  well-born  men.  Under  that 
head  are  embraced  attitudes  the  most  varying  in  degree,  but 
if  we  glance  through  some  of  them  I  think  that  we  shaU 
find  a  fundamental  spirit  common  to  them  all. 

There  is  first  the  zealot  who  appears  to  scheme  some 
infallible  committee  which  shall  determine  who  shall  marry 
and  who  shall  not,  whose  offspring  will  be  most  desirable, 
whose  will  inevitably  be  degenerate.  The  committee's  terms 
of  office  will  doubtless  be  arranged  so  that  each  will  have  his 
fair  opportunity  to  ehminate  all  those  personalities  which  he 
especially  dislikes.  When  the  process  of  elimination  has  been 
completed,  the  struggle  will  begin  between  those  who  are  aU 
for  certain  mental  qualities  and  those  who  are  all  for  physique; 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  matter  has  not  already  been  settled  by 
the  fact  that  the  party  first  in  power  may,  meanwhile,  have 
insured  itself  a  favourable  constituency  for  all  time.  Doctors 
Nordau  and  Lombroso  will  control  the  future  of  music,  poetry, 
and  the  drama.  Mr.  Maxse  will  decide  who  shall  breed  our 
politicians.  The  editor  of  the  Ladies^  Home  Journal  will 
present  us  with  our  wives.  The  future  and  the  genius  of  man- 
kind, the  hmits  of  its  ambitions,  the  scope  of  its  imagination, 
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the  heart  of  its  mystery,  will  be  settled  for  all  ages  not  by 
prayers,  but  by  the  simple  method  of  a  resolution.  We  shall 
leave  nothing  to  posterity  but  the  registration  in  their  lives  of 
the  taste  of  our  momentary  demagogues. 

Such  hopes,  says  freedom,  parody  themselves.  They  are 
a  phase  of  that  passion  for  red  tape,  regulation,  and  unifonnity 
which  it  is  the  business  of  evolution  to  leave  behind.  Better 
the  most  maimed  and  tortured  universe  than  such  a  smug  and 
bourgeois  paradise  of  excellence.  Sane  minds  in  sane  bodies 
are  not  worth  so  great  a  price.  Were  our  knowledge  of 
heredity  as  complete  as  it  is  at  present  the  reverse,  such  pro- 
posals would  only  pass  from  impertinence  to  impudence. 

A  eugenist  himself  has  almost  joined  with  liberty  on 
this  point.  "I  am  entirely  opposed,"  declares  Mr.  Bateson, 
"to  the  views  of  those  who  would  subsidize  the  famihes  of 
parents  passed  as  unexceptionable.  Galton,  I  know,  con- 
templated some  such  possibility,  but  if  we  picture  to  ourselves 
the  kind  of  persons  who  would  invariably  be  chosen  as  examples 
of  *  civic  worth'— the  term  lately  used  to  denote  their  \irtue8 — 
the  prospect  is  not  very  attractive.  We  need  not  in  the  present 
fear  any  scarcity  of  that  class,  and  I  think  we  may  be  content 
postpone  schemes  for  their  multiphcation." 

The  same  writer,  however,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
igregation  of  the  unfit,  and  their  prevention  from  ever 
)ropagating  their  kind.  I  confess  that,  so  far  as  such  a  pohcy 
%oes  beyond  the  results  of  our  present  arrangements,  I  can 
see  Uttle  difference  between  it  and  the  other.  The  same 
bigotry  will  be  given  scope.  The  same  Umited  ideals  will 
t>Tannize.  The  possible  parents  of  future  Newtons  and  Kant« 
will  fail  to  pass  the  test.  The  same  questions  will  have  to  be 
just  as  universally  considered,  for  there  are  those  who  say  that 
every  household  shows  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  members 
one  of  humanity's  three  chief  ills.  Where  then  shall  we  draw 
the  Une  of  hopelessness?  And  who  shall  draw  it?  Is  it  Nordau 
once  more?  Or  the  President  of  the  Baseball  League?  Or  one 
of  those  expert  aUenists  who  in  such  matters  teaches  us  how 
certain  is  scientific  opinion  to  contradict  itself? 
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It  needs  no  great  acumen  to  discover  that,  under  the 
heading  of  the  unfit,  you  may  in  one  way  or  another  embrace 
all  mankind.  But  let  us  simply  take  one  so-called  class  which 
comes  under  the  condemnation  of  our  labellers.  Listen,  for 
instance,  to  this  from  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  First  Inter- 
national Eugenic  Congress:  ''The  inborn,  morbid,  neurotic 
temperament  may  be  manifested  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  the 
behaviour  and  conduct  observed  in  various  members  of  the 
stock.  The  signs  of  degeneracy  which  may  be  accepted  are 
self-centred  narrow-mindedness  in  religious  beliefs,  fanaticism, 
spiritism  and  immobilism,  contempt  for  traditional  custom, 
social  usages,  and  morality,  and  a  vain  spirit  of  spurious  art 
and  culture,  a  false  self-loving  vanity  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
sentimental  altruism,  or  by  eccentricities  of  all  kinds;  such 
signs  of  degeneracy  are  often  combined  with  talent  and  even 
genius,  especially  of  the  constructive  imaginative  order;  but 
the  brilliant  intellectual  qualities  of  the  degenerate  are  in- 
variably associated  with  either  a  lack  of  moral  sense  or  of 
sound  judgement  and  highest  control." 

What  a  terrific  indictment!  Who  of  any  originality  shall 
escape  from  one  or  other  of  these  barbs?  When  we  think 
of  all  the  human  plants  that  would  be  weeded  out  by  such  a 
gardener,  shall  we  not  wonder  what  would  be  left  but 
cabbages  and  turnips?  Not,  assuredly,  such  an  Eden  as  a 
divine  visitor  would  choose  to  walk  in,  in  the  cool  of  the  day. 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  very  same  speaker  admits 
that  now  and  then,  from  apparently  unknown  or  even  bad 
stock,  a  great  man  arises.  ''Are  we  to  say,"  he  continues, 
"that  because  the  parent  is  insane,  therefore  the  children 
must  thus  necessarily  be  insane  or  useless  to  the  race?  God 
forbid!  The  parents  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  became 
insane,  and  genius  with  insanity  frequently  occurs  in  the  same 
stock,  indicative  of  a  variation  from  the  normal  average." 
And  discussing  the  proposal  that  certain  persons  should  be 
allowed  all  social  privileges  except  one,  he  points  out  the  risk, 
let  us  say  the  certainty,  of  there  arising  one  law  for  the  rich 
and  another  for  the  poor,  and  he  deprecates,  as  fraught  with 
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many  hidden  social  dangers,  the  legaUzing  of  a  certain  power 
whose  exercise  would  be  irretrievable.  Even  he,  then,  for  all 
his  labels,  recognizes  that  in  the  world  of  action,  as  well  as  in 
the  world  of  his  thought,  hberty  has  some  claims.  Would 
that  all  his  brothers  were  as  wise!  Would,  too,  they  could 
acknowledge  that  fundamental  British  principle  applying  to 
all,  scientists  or  laymen,  who  seek  to  dispose  of  the  rights  of 
their  fellowmen:  ''The  discretion  of  a  judge  is  the  law  of 
tyrants;  it  is  always  unknown;  it  is  different  in  different  men; 
it  is  casual,  and  depends  upon  constitution,  temper,  and 
passion.  In  the  best,  it  is  oftentimes  caprice;  in  the  worst,  it 
is  every  vice,  foUy,  and  passion  to  which  human  nature  is 
hable." 

The  proceedings  of  the  Eugenic  Congress  are  issued  in 
book  form.  As  one  tmris  over  the  pages  of  the  volume,  one 
is  inclined  to  define  Eugenics  as:  ''Pessimism  doing  its  best; 
or,  How  to  improve  everybody  when  you  think  that  nobody 
can  be  improved."  We  are  to  accept  the  fact  that  famiUes 
go  down.  We  are  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  famihes 
also  come  up.  We  are  confronted  with  doleful  tales,  such  as 
that  of  the  Jukes  clan.  We  are  led  to  suppose  that  environ- 
ment counts  for  nothing,  that  there  is  no  good  around  us,  and 
no  soul  and  possibility  of  good  within  us  to  which  effectual 
appeal  may  be  made.  All  is  pre-ordained  by  things  physical. 
Our  ancestors  presented  us  with  a  blind  machine  and  we  can 
do  nothing  with  that  machine  but  pass  it  on  or  break  it 
altogether.  Strange  insistence  this  on  the  might  of  the  dead 
and  the  futiUty  of  the  living!  If  statistics  condemn  you,  you 
can  do  no  good  to  the  world.  You  have  your  label;  you 
cannot  hve  beyond  it;  your  crimes  are  set  for  you,  and  you 
have  only  to  commit  them. 

We  may  wonder  if  the  opinion  of  a  great  detective  is  not 
worth  more  than  such  a  doctrine.  "There  is  no  criminal 
class,"  says  Mr.  Pinkerton,  from  the  laboratory  of  a  continent 
in  which  he  has  watched  not  guinea  pigs,  but  human  beings. 
"Criminals  are  just  like  other  people.  Hmnanity,  I  beheve, 
after  having  had  fifty  years  experience  in  deahng  with  crime, 
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is  not  divided  into  criminals  and  non-criminals.  There  are 
only  two  classes — those  who  have  committed  crimes  and  those 
who  have  not  yet  committed  crimes.  I  have  seen  this  so  often 
proved  that  when  I  hear  of  men  and  women  in  high  social 
circles  suddenly  doing  something  that  brings  them  within  the 
scope  of  the  law,  I  am  not  surprised.  Hundreds  of  criminals 
would  reform  if  they  had  the  chance;  hundreds  of  others 
would  become  criminals  if  their  price  were  offered.  Prisons 
are  not  peopled  with  habitual  criminals.  There  are  men  and 
women  there  who  simply  committed  their  crime  because  the 
opportunity  occurred.  I  would  hesitate  to  say  that  any  one 
is  proof  against  temptation.  No  man  sets  out,  except  under 
very  exceptional  circumstances,  to  commit  murder;  it  is  done 
in  a  moment,  hurriedly.  I  know  hundreds  of  cases  where 
criminals  have  reformed  and  become  useful  citizens." 

Mr.  Pinkerton  is  in  good  company.  He  may  swear  to 
that  testimony  upon  the  Bible  itself.  It  is  gospel  truth.  Not 
heredity  but  character  is  the  real  sorter  of  men.  It  is  for  each 
of  us  to  choose  which  of  them  shall  control.  If  we  are  to 
believe  in  anything  but  original  sin,  then  universal  suicide  is 
the  only  remedy.  As  one  of  the  members  of  the  conference  has 
said:  ''If  France  was  to  be  rid  of  crime  on  the  theory  that  it 
was  a  family  inheritance,  it  could  only  be  done  by  incarcerating 
the  whole  population."  There  are  no  lesser  breeds  without  the 
law.  ''It  is  time,"  he  said,  "to  have  done  away  with  regarding 
man  as  simply  the  highest  of  the  mammals  whose  breed  can 
be  improved  by  the  methods  of  the  stock  farm^the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  Eugenics  must  at  last  be  psychical  and 
ethical."  Either  we  are  aU  in  glass  houses,  or  we  have  that  within 
us  which  will  refuse  to  be  bounded  by  an  outlook  as  narrow  in 
its  despair  as  in  its  hope. 

Throughout  the  same  volume,  closely  connected  with  this 
scientific  pessimism,  appears  the  characteristic  conception  of 
humanity  as  composed  of  little  circles  or  squares,  some  black, 
some  white,  some  piebald.  I  am  not  wishing  to  be  facetious. 
The  matter  seems  to  be  of  the  essence,  not  of  the  accident.  If 
the  method  of  these  diagrams  be  necessary  to  the  science  of 
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Eugenics,  so  much  the  worse  for  that  science.  It  is  another 
indication  of  its  distance  from  human  nature.  For  it,  aU  of 
us  are  hard  and  fast,  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined.  We  can- 
not go  across  our  own  borders  and  touch  a  world  beyond  them. 
Within  our  petty  circumferences  we  cannot  be  bom  again. 

Strange  doctrines  in  which  to  plant  the  perfecting  of  the 
race,  but  perfectly  consistent  with  the  rest ;  and  as  unalterably 
opposed  to  all  that  freedom  must  believe.  For  her  they  are 
as  untrue  as  they  are  uninspiring.  For  her — and  surely  she  is 
nearer  the  facts,  though  we  be  accused  of  mysticism  in  sajdng 
so — men  are  flo\\ing  and  uncircumscribed;  their  elements  are 
forever  being  transmuted;  they  live  beyond  themselves,  and 
their  capacity  to  do  so  makes  them  men.  There  is  more  in  any 
man  than  aU  science  can  ever  sum  up  in  a  world  of  volumes. 
It  is  an  odd  temerity  that  would  venture  the  task  on  half  a 
sheet  of  paper.  But  it  is  not  so  odd  that  these  artists  should 
despair  of  their  caricatures.  That  is  the  inevitable  end  of 
labelling. 

Even  when  we  turn  to  the  broader  school  of  the  eugenic 
faith,  we  find  a  similar  belitthng  of  the  true  meaning  of  man 
and  of  his  presence  upon  earth.  Doctor  Saleeby,  for  instance, 
in  his  book  on  "  Parenthood  and  Race  Culture,"  is  anything  but 
an  extremist.  He  pours  a  very  proper  scorn  on  the  conception 
of  man  as  a  mere  animal.  He  puts  the  physical  in  its  place 
and  exalts  the  moral  and  the  spiritual  as  he  conceives  them. 
He  wishes  his  science  to  become  a  religion,  with  all  that  this 
implies  of  fundamental  soundness,  before  any  sensational  and 
drastic  legislation  shall  be  brought  forward.  He  rightly  and 
powerfully  criticises  many  of  the  habits  of  our  civilization  that 
interfere  with  the  liberty  of  marriage,  quite  as  much  as  do  some 
of  the  eugenist  proposals.  And  we  find  no  Uttle  circles  or 
squares,  and  almost  no  mention  of  the  word  degenerate, 
throughout  aU  his  three  hundred  pages.  All  this,  however, 
does  not  affect  his  faith  in  the  discretion  of  experts,  his  hope 
in  their  ultimate  control;  for  he  beheves  that  the  highest  task 
of  moral  effort  is  to  serve  the  future  generations.  ''Would  you 
rather,"  he  asks,  "make  one  man  or  child  happy  now,  or  two 
or  a  thousand  a  century  hence?" 

> 
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Well,  if  happiness  be  all  that  is  to  be  considered,  we  shall 
find  no  determining  magic  in  numbers  or  in  the  distance  of 
futurity.  We  are  not  morally  called  upon  to  sacrifice  our 
freedom  to  the  multiplication  table.  Nor,  by  reason  of  being 
one  hundred  years  away,  does  posterity  gain  a  quality  or  value 
that  is  not  ours.  Between  the  claims  of  the  lateral  and  of  the 
perpendicular,  who  shall  decide?  If  the  matter  is  to  be  settled 
solely  on  human  grounds,  we  might  prefer  the  brother  whom 
we  have  seen  to  the  great-grand-children  whom  in  this  world 
we  shall  never  see.  The  race,  as  a  mere  endless  succession  of 
generations,  is  not  worth  the  wrinkling  of  a  single  forehead. 
Possibly,  we  are  assured,  it  would  pay  the  British  nation  to 
put  aside  a  million  a  year  for  research  in  Eugenics;  but  good 
business  makes  bad  inspiration,  and  you  cannot  found  a  religion 
upon  that  shaley  rock. 

Are  not  all  these  points  of  view  really  part  of  the  general 
assumption  that  man  exists  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  man?  If  that  assumption  were  true,  there  would  be  very 
little  sense  in  any  protest  for  liberty.  Human  freedom  is  of 
no  value  in  itself.  It  is  only  valuable  in  so  far  as  it  makes  men 
fitter  for  ends  beyond  their  widest  imagination.  This  is  the 
consideration,  and  no  other,  that  gives  worth  to  the  splendid 
defence  of  freedom  made  by  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  in  his  book 
''The  Task  of  Social  Hygiene."  He  shows  there,  with  a 
relentless  resource  of  illustration,  the  folly  and  futility  of 
substituting  prohibition  for  abstinence,  censorship  for  con- 
science, laws  for  character.  By  such  means  we  get  no  further 
forward.  Evil  becomes  no  weaker  and  humanity  no  stronger. 
In  his  view,  "a  generation  trained  to  self-respect  and  to  respect 
for  others  has  no  use  for  the  web  of  ofl&cial  regulations  to 
protect  its  feeble  and  cloistered  virtues  from  possible  visions 
of  evil,  and  an  army  of  police  to  conduct  it  home  at  9  p.m." 
Not  regarding  legislation  as  a  channel  for  social  reform,  Mr. 
Ellis  is  out  of  sympathy  with  the  lavish  proposals  of  some  of 
our  labellers.  We  must  welcome  his  support  because  it  will 
help,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  something  far  beyond 
them,  our  healthy  hatred  of  external  interference,  of  meddling 
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and  coddling  regulations,  of  Star  Chamber  Committees,  and 
of  all  usurpations  of  the  role  of  Providence.  For  our  question 
will  be — when  the  world  has  been  reduced  to  a  universe  of 
prigs — not,  will  the  prigs  enjoy  themselves,  but  who  will 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  God? 

Let  us  go  farther.  We  cannot  produce  even  prigs  in  this 
fashion.  We  can  only  produce  moral  weakUngs.  WTien  our 
scientific  philanthropists  actually  beheve  that  able-bodied 
women  can  be  spirited  away  in  broad  dayhght  to  become,  as  the 
cant  is,  white  slaves;  and  that  with  shop-girls'  wages  at  eight 
dollars  a  week,  and  no  alternative  but  domestic  service,  pure 
women  must  become  foul; — when  this  is  the  result  of  the 
combination  of  statistics  and  creduhty  that  passes  for  science, 
we  may  well  ask  whether  Uberty  is  not  a  far  sturdier  and 
severer  judge,  more  steadfast  for  the  race. 

And  going  to  the  sources  of  our  own  convictions,  it  is  as 
behevers  in  something  bigger  than  mankind,  and  in  our  open- 
ness to  that  bigger  thing,  that  we  contend  for  the  Hberty  of 
mankind,  it  is  as  recognizing  a  personaUty  in  the  world 
above  and  beyond  the  human  beings  in  it — a  residue,  a  foun- 
tain, a  court  of  appeal,  a  hidden  kingdom,  of  whichif  our  pohcies 
take  no  account,  they  are  writ  in  water.  For  no  selfish  or 
petty  reason  do  we  condemn  the  present  passion  of  so  many  for 
managing  their  neighbours'  affairs.  That  passion,  in  one  form 
or  another,  lay  at  the  back  of  all  the  tyrannies  from  which 
humanity  has  won  itself.  Now,  in  the  rhythm  of  things  it  has 
returned  to  a  new  attack,  and  this  the  most  vital,  the  most  in- 
timate, the  most  personal  attack  of  aU.  It  is  mingled  with  a 
fine  impulse  for  the  bettering  of  the  race;  and  all  that  is  good 
in  that  impulse  we  shaU  keep.  But  the  spirit  of  hberty  will 
forever  protest  against  the  spirit  of  labelling — that  sets  apart 
a  chosen  people,  that  divides  into  Pharisees  and  Pubhcans, 
that  with  its  prejudices  and  its  narrow  abstractions,  to  call 
them  no  worse  a  name,  presumes  to  lay  down  the  law  and  to 
set  the  crabbed  horoscope  for  all  present  and  future  time. 

There,  then,  is  the  issue,  the  most  ancient,  the  most 
recurrent  of  aU  issues  in  philosophy  and  in  pohtics — WTiich 
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of  these  two  spirits  is  to  reign  over  us?  We  may  freely  admit 
that  there  must  be  many  compromises  between  them  in 
practical  affairs.  When  we  are  fit  for  the  whole  practice  of 
freedom,  and  not  till  then,  we  shall  have  it.  But  the  only 
proper  basis  of  compromise  is  a  knowledge  of  the  side  on 
which  we  stand.  Only  when  we  know  clearly  what  it  is  that 
we  can  never  afford  to  sacrifice,  can  we  make  the  sacrifice  that 
is  reasonable.  We  can  give  up  what  is  our  own:  we  must 
never  give  up  the  property  and  the  purpose  of  the  universe. 
If  we  care  for  them,  and  if  we  listen  to  something  beyond  our 
immediate  aims  and  our  shallow  generalizations,  every  instinct 
and  inspiration  of  humanity  will  insist  that  liberty  is  the  only 
master  worth  serving;  for  it  alone  is  in  the  secrets  of  fate. 

Warwick  Chipman 
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'T'HE  year  1913  had  been  anticipated  in  Germany  with  gloomy 
-*•  fears  of  impending  catastrophes;  the  weird  suggestive- 
ness  of  the  unlucky  number  thirteen,  not  so  readily  banished 
as  enhghtened  persons  would  have  us  beUeve;  memories  of 
1813,  most  critical  in  the  nation's  history;  the  more  tangible 
facts  of  ever-increasing  tension  between  the  two  greatest 
naval  powers  on  earth,  and  of  rekindled  chau\'inism  in  France ; 
imexpected  developments  of  Pan-Slavonic  ambition — all  these 
things  and  much  else  produced  a  situation  of  nervousness 
alarming  in  the  extreme. 

And  indeed,  during  the  first  months  of  the  year  it  appeared 
as  if  men's  worst  forebodings  were  on  the  point  of  being 
reahzed.  The  conflicts  on  the  Balkan  peninsula,  so  dreaded 
by  diplomacy,  electrified,  as  it  were,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
whole  of  Europe,  negatively  or  positively,  according  to  the 
peculiar  political  situation  of  the  various  nationahties.  For  a 
time  this  force  of  pent-up  animosities  seemed  ready  to  sweep 
everything  before  it;  the  larger  towns  on  the  Franco-German 
frontier  had  gone  so  far  as  to  provision  themselves  against 
emergencies;  many  cautious  persons  had  decided  on  their 
itineraries  and  were  prepared  for  flight  at  a  moment's  notice; 
there,  where  the  magnifying  influence  of  fear  attracted  objects 
into  somewhat  closer  vision,  the  clash  of  arms  was  held  to  be 
no  remote  possibihty  but  an  immediate  certainty,  a  matter 
of  a  few  hours. 

At  the  present  moment,  however,  haK  the  year  is  over,  and 
instead  of  the  horror  and  black  darkness  of  war  hanging  over 
the  land,  the  sun  of  peace  sheds  its  radiance  everj^where, 
bitter  rivalries  have  dissolved  into  amenities,  and  the  pro- 
visions accumulated  against  a  siege  can  help  to  furnish  the 
boards  at  the  many  festive  gatherings  held  in  testimony  of 
the  nation's  rejoicing  that  the  greatest  lover  of  peace  among 
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them  this  year  celebrates  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
accession  to  the  imperial  throne.  This  event  receives  added 
emphasis  from  the  commemoration  of  distant  warrior-glories; 
for  this  is  the  centenary  of  1813,  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig;  of  the 
beginning  of  the  war  of  hberation;  of  that  era  of  splendid 
devotion  to  the  noble  ideal  of  liberty  which  ushered  in  the 
century  of  aggrandizement  and  unification  whose  fruits  the 
Germany  of  to-day  enjoys. 

This  coincidence,  let  it  be  repeated,  cannot  fail  to  bring 
into  prominence  the  jubilee  celebrations,  although  the  person- 
ality of  the  Kaiser  is  such  that  nothing  so  accidental  and 
internal  as  a  synchronizing  with  other  celebrations  is  needed 
to  make  the  occasion  a  striking  one.  He  stands  out  sufiiciently 
distinguished  from  the  every-day  type  of  man,  and  in  particular 
from  his  colleagues  on  the  several  thrones  of  Europe,  that  he 
compels  that  general  attention  which  the  human  mind  always 
bestows  on  what  is  uncommon.  Our  notion  of  a  sovereign, 
in  these  days  of  omnipotent  constitutionalism,  is  too  apt  to  be 
that  of  some  insignificant,  colourless,  ever-correct  individual, 
whose  functions  are  confined  to  representation  at  social  gather- 
ings, and  to  imparting  some  degree  of  splendour  and  brilhancy 
in  those  rare  intervals  which  interrupt  the  dull,  lack-lustre 
affairs  of  daily  routine.  But  such  a  being  must  surely  be  an 
anomaly;  can  we  contemplate  such  insignificance  without  an 
admixture  of  contempt  being  aroused  in  our  feelings?  Writers 
of  the  stamp  of  Tolstoi  may  attempt  to  persuade  us  that  the 
cumulative  force  of  circumstances  is  the  inner  reality  of 
history,  or  that  the  share  of  Napoleon  in  Jena  and  Auerstadt 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  common  soldier;  closer  scrutiny  will 
show  us  now  perhaps  more  than  formerly  that  it  is  eminent 
personality  that  wins  the  palm.  Such  a  personality  the 
Kaiser  doubtless  is;  according  to  our  peculiar  conceptions  of 
the  ideal  king  we  may  entertain  feelings  of  aversion  or  other- 
wise towards  him,  but  it  is  unthinkable  that  he  should  ever 
"dwindle  into  a  nullity."  With  unmistakeable  precision,  not 
merely  in  vague  generalities  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
kind,  has  he  intervened  in  all  kinds  of  momentous  questions; 
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he  has  not  contented  himself  with  the  faltering  expression  of 
a  gentle,  pious  wish  that  his  counsel  be  followed,  but  he  has 
frankly  identified  himseK  with  one  or  other  party,  and,  as  the 
conjunction  of  circumstances  demanded,  he  has  used  suasion 
or  defiance.  At  one  moment  he  formulates  the  desire  of  the 
whole  nation,  inarticulate  as  yet,  but  WTesthng  after  utterance 
and  instantly  recognized  when  the  correct  formula  has  been 
found;  at  another  moment  he  infuriates  miUions  by  a  direct 
thwarting  of  their  wishes  or  by  some  indiscretion  prompted 
by  impulsiveness.  For  twenty-five  years  he  has  now  stood  in 
"that  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne,"  a  target  for  the 
envenomed  shafts  of  belittlers,  the  subject  of  the  fanning 
adulations  of  courtier  parasites,  but,  in  spite  of  critics  and 
flatterers,  a  character  with  which  the  world  must  reckon. 

A  strange  variety  of  contrasting  quafities,  often  in 
seeming  contradiction  with,  one  another,  are  blended  together 
in  this  one  person;  herein  is  a  true  representative  of  our  own 
times,  precisely  herein.  If  we  attempt  to  reduce  this  to  a 
simple  scheme,  perhaps  the  best  expression  for  it  is  the  contrast 
of  liberal  and  conservative,  although  this  contrast  is  far  from 
being  exhaustive.  As  conservative,  the  Kaiser  regards  his 
office  with  a  feeling  of  responsibility  almost  sacerdotal; 
prompted  by  his  interpretation  of  the  religious  nature  and 
origin  of  authority,  he  represents  the  deity  on  earth;  he  is 
sincerely  and  devotedly  attached  to  ancient  institutions;  they 
possess  in  his  eyes  a  peculiar  sanction  imparted  to  them  solely 
by  a  long  history;  his  preference  is  for  the  imperative  of  duty 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  embodied  in  Prussian  militarism. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  liberal,  he  is  an  entirely  modem  man, 
receptive  to  everj-  impression  modern  developments  produce; 
most  zealous  to  understand  all  the  agencies  of  modem  life, 
wherever  these  agencies  are  at  work,  in  industry  and  commerce, 
in  science  and  in  art;  an  energetic  promoter  of  whatever  he 
regards  as  true  social  reform.  This  dual  trend  of  character  is 
intelHgible  from  a  consideration  of  the  present  time,  with  its 
lack  of  unifjdng  principle,  when  every  one  feels  himself  im- 
pelled at  different  moments  in  opposite  directions;  yet  it 
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becomes  clearer  when  we  contemplate  the  events  that  were 
influential  in  fashioning  the  Kaiser's  youth  at  the  most  fictile 
period.  Born  in  1859,  he  witnessed  as  a  boy  the  blood  and 
iron  policy  by  means  of  which  Bismarck  welded  into  a  unity 
the  straggling  and  recalcitrant  fragments  of  the  German- 
speaking  fraternity;  the  wars  between  Prussia  and  Denmark, 
and  Prussia  and  Austria  in  the  middle  sixties;  the  recent  for- 
mation of  the  North-German  confederacy;  the  Franco-German 
war  of  1870  and  1871,  with  its  sequel,  the  formation  of  the 
German  empire.  Within  parUament  the  struggle  against 
rising  democracy,  and  against  even  the  moderate  liberalism  of 
the  preceding  generation,  was  pursued  in  the  same  spirit.  "The 
Prussian  monarchy  has  not  yet  fulfilled  its  mission;  it  is  not 
yet  ripe  to  be  a  mere  ornament  in  your  constitution-edifice; 
not  yet  ripe  to  be  adapted  as  a  lifeless  part  of  a  machine  within 
the  mechanism  of  parhamentary  regime." (  Bismarck  in  1863.) 
The  conception  of  the  State,  with  which  contemporary  events 
inspired  the  Kaiser's  mind  was  that  of  a  despotism  leaning 
for  support  on  the  sword,  benevolent  towards  loyal-minded 
subjects,  of  unflinching  severity  towards  disloyalty  and  dis- 
obedience. Characteristic,  too,  in  this  connexion  is  Bismarck's 
judgement  on  the  present  Kaiser  of  1880:  "He  wiU  one  day 
take  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands ;  he  is  energetic 
and  resolute,  nowise  disposed  to  suffer  parliamentary  fellow- 
rulers.  Perhaps  he  will  develop  into  that  rocher  de  bronze 
which  we  require."  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that 
the  Kaiser's  father  was  imbued  with  the  liberahsm  of  the  1848 
period,  a  hberalism  which  foreshadowed  the  attainment  along 
the  paths  of  peace  of  much  that  was  ultimately  won  on  the 
battlefields,  together  with  a  far  greater  measure  of  constitution- 
ahsm  and  social  reform  than  has  been  achieved;  and  this 
influence  cannot  have  been  slight  on  such  a  receptive  tem- 
perament as  that  of  Wilhelm  II. 

In  our  matter  of  fact  days,  a  rare  phenomenon  is  the 
Kaiser's  notion  of  the  reUgious  character  of  his  office,  a 
phenomenon  unexplainable  by  any  no-longer-existent  mysti- 
dsme  allemand,  of  which  the  French  sometimes  speak;  here  we 
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have,  indeed,  a  human  being,  governed  to  all  appearance  by 
the  same  physical  laws  which  govern  the  rest  of  us,  yet  claiming 
to  stand  in  some  unique  relation  to  the  deity,   privileged 
beyond  the  lot  of  common  mortals.    It  is  true  that  on  the  face 
of  coins  and  in  certain  royal  proclamations  other  monarchs, 
too,  reign  Dei  gratia;  but  coins  interest  us  as  drafts  on  the  bank 
of  human  labour,  and  proclamations  by  what  they  command 
us  to  do  or  leave  undone :  the  grace  of  God  element  there  is 
unostentatious  and  altogether  insufficient  to  satisfy  WUhelm 
II's  notion  of  his  divine  prerogative,  which  for  him  is  very 
"stuff  of  the  conscience,"  and  to  question  which  provokes  his 
frown.     Whilst  other  men  hold  themselves  responsible  to 
their  fellows  for  their  omissions  and  commissions,  to  God 
alone  is  he  bound  to  render  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  and 
when  Wilhelm  II  speaks  of  God,  he  is  not  thinking  of  any 
philosophic  conception  of  a  principle  of  absolute  justice  of 
which  history  is  the  visible,  even  if  imperfect,  reahzation;  it  is 
the  God  of  a  bygone  age  who  ordered  the  estates  of  the  ''rich 
man  in  his  castle,  the  poor  man  at  his  gate."    When  contem- 
plating the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  society  generally, 
ordinary  mortals  have  to  content  themselves  with  the  position 
of  member  within  an  organism;  the  Kaiser  is  more  than  that; 
by  some  vague  process  of  reasoning  he  has  convinced  himself 
that  he  stands  outside  and  above  that  scheme  which  com- 
prehends the  rest  of  us.    Occasionally  his  words  would  make 
us  beUeve  that  he  was  some  kind  of  quintessence  of  the  nation ; 
the  true  bearer  of  the  national  history;  others  of  his  utterances 
point  to  himself  as  the  medium  through  which  the  deity  reveals 
itself  and  leads  humanity  onwards  by  means  of  this  revelation 
to   higher   and   nobler   ends.     Very   characteristic   are   the 
sentences  from  the  famous  Konigsberg  speech  of  August 
26th,  1910:  "And  so  shall  I  tread  the  path  these  mighty  dead 
[his  ancestors]  have  trodden,  just  as  my  grandfather  has  done, 
considering  myself  the  instrument  of  Heaven,  heedless  of  the 
views  and  opinions  of  the  day.    I  shall  go  my  way,  mindful 
only  of  the«welfare  and  peaceful  development  of  our  country." 
It  may  perhaps  be  the  case  that  the  Kaiser  shares  his  hazy 
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mysticism  with  other  sovereigns;  whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
the  naive  frankness  with  which  he  asserts  his  divine  sanction 
places  a  wide  guK  between  him  and  them  in  the  general  mind. 
Whether  such  romantic  dreaminess  was  ever  typically  German 
is  more  than  doubtful;  to-day,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  fearful 
anachronism.  When  it  assumes  more  reasonable  and  practical 
forms,  it  enables  the  Kaiser  to  become  the  patron  of  a  truly 
Christian  and  religious  foundation  of  society;  and  throughout 
his  reign  this  has  been  no  small  merit  of  his,  in  view  of  the 
ceaseless  attacks  against  true  idealism  proceeding  from  crude 
devotees  of  hedonism,  as  social-democracy  and  a  large  section 
of  industrial  Germany  at  the  present  time  are. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  characterize  the  Kaiser 
as  a  poseur y  as,  nevertheless,  many  have  done.    His  somewhat 
erratic  utterances,  which  have  more  than  once  necessitated  an 
elaborate  system  of  apologetics  from  German  diplomacy,  have 
their  origin  not  merely  in  the  vulgar  desire  to  be  the  cjmosure 
of  the  whole  world — in  the  Kaiser's  mind,  this  distinction  is 
sufficiently  guaranteed  by  the  divine  nature  of  the  imperial 
oflfice — their  source  is  rather  the  exceptional  vivacity  of  the 
Kaiser's  temperament.    His  unusual  impulsiveness,  his  restless 
energy,  in  spite  of,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  by  reason  of,  the 
superficiality  of  his  strictly  intellectual  endowments,  crave 
for  extensive  scope  in  order  to  be  anywise  adequately  satisfied; 
court  life  and  court  formalities  are  far  too  limited,  secluded 
labour  in  planning  social  betterment  is  too  confining,  hence 
his  frequent  appearance  on  the  pubhc  stage  of  politics  in 
whatever  character  the  particular  occasion  may  require.    This 
mobility  is  further  aided  by  great  readiness  of  apprehension, 
often  a  quality  of  superficial  minds,  which  enables  him  in  brief 
time  to  famiharize  himself  with  the  most  salient  features  of  a 
subject,  without,  however,  reveafing  to  him  its  deeper  import. 
Then  the  Kaiser  is  one  of  those  men  who  find  it  impossible 
to  hide  their  fight  under  a  bushel;  whatever  knowledge  he 
possesses,  whatever  precept  for  life's  conduct,  he  feels  himself 
constrained  to  impart  to  others,  and  it  is  to  this  didactic  turn 
of  his  nature  that  we  must  attribute  a  large  share  of  responsi- 
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bility  for  his  speeches  and  acts,  for  example,  the  devising  of 
a  plan  of  operation  for  the  Boer  war.  It  has  been  asserted  of 
him  that,  had  he  not  been  Kaiser,  he  would  have  made  a  good 
professor ;  of  his  competence  for  such  position  we  may  perhaps 
be  excused  for  doubting;  that  somewhat  easy  \drtue  of  com- 
munication is  not  in  itself  a  sufficient  quahfication. 

Conscientiousness,  as  we  have  already  emphasized,  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  Kaiser's  greatest  possessions;  many  of 
those  things  he  has  done  which  have  astounded  the  world 
proceed  from  a  highly  developed,  though  misjudged,  sense  of 
duty.  He  is  convinced  that  he  is  the  highest  in  the  land;  nay, 
this  title  is  scarcely  sufficient,  for  some  mysterious  virtue  of 
kingship  raises  him  above  comparison  with  his  fellows,  and  to 
be  even  highest  impUes  such  a  comparison.  Little  short  of 
omniscience  would  be  able  to  cope  with  those  tasks  which  the 
Kaiser  conscientiously  regards  as  imposed  upon  him  as  God's 
heutenant  on  earth;  Uke  his  ancestor,  the  great  Frederick,  he 
finds  no  detail  too  tri\ial  to  interest  him,  and,  as  pointed  out, 
he  can  readily  grasp  the  ob\ious  bearings  of  any  question.  Yet 
in  an  age  of  such  intensive  speciahzation  as  ours  is,  this 
indiscriminate  versatility  cannot  fail  to  result  in  universal 
dilettantism.  It  is  said  by  those  who  are  pri\Tleged  to  come 
into  personal  contact  with  him,  that  only  in  one  Une,  namely, 
shipbuilding,  does  the  Kaiser  possess  anything  hke  expert 
knowledge;  in  all  else  he  is  a  dabbler.  To  his  credit  be  it  said 
that  he  takes  pains  to  become  a  speciaUst  in  other  lines;  he 
has  entirely  broken  -with  the  tradition  of  confining  his  social 
intercourse  to  members  of  the  nobihty;  his  associates  include 
men  of  every  station  in  society,  the  only  condition  he  makes 
is  that  they  shall  observe  due  forms  of  deference  to  his  position, 
and  have,  moreover,  something  to  offer  which  makes  their 
companionship  worth  while.  It  is  by  thus  associating  with 
eminent  authorities  on  various  subjects  that  the  Kaiser  has 
acquired  such  knowledge  as  he  possesses,  and  not  by  diligent 
study  of  books,  of  which  he  reads  but  few.  This  method  of 
obtaining  information  is  further  aided  by  that  inestimable 
natural  endowTnent  of  being  a  charming  causeur:  all  are  agreed 
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in  ascribing  to  him  this  gift,  of  which  he  is  himself  fully 
conscious.  This  power  of  captivating  a  narrower  circle  of 
intimate  friends  has  induced  in  him  exaggerated  notions  of  his 
ability  to  persuade,  and  lead,  great  political  parties;  the  warmth 
of  his  feelings  often  blinds  him  to  the  cold  logic  of  circum- 
stances; he  greatly  regrets  that  his  constitutional  position 
forbids  his  personal  advocacy  within  his  Reichstag  of  those 
measures  which  lie  next  his  heart,  yet  he  quite  lacks  insight  into 
the  wide  sway  of  mere  expediency  in  pohtics,  where  benevolent 
intentions  alone  count  for  so  little. 

If,  now,  we  put  the  question:  What  is  the  real  meaning 
of  this  jubilee  celebration?  To  what  widely  felt  national 
emotion  does  it  give  expression?  What  underlies  this  impulse 
to  clothe  the  streets  of  city  and  village  in  bunting  and  assemble 
in  crowds  to  hear  panegyrics  of  Emperor  and  Fatherland? 
we  shall  find  a  variety  of  answers.  The  social  democrat 
organs  announce  with  vehement  pathos  that  they  stand  aloof 
from  this  demonstration  of  sycophantism,  and  their  adherents 
ostentatiously  refuse  to  become  parties  to  it;  but  the  passion- 
ateness  of  their  tirades  shows  how  far  they  themselves  are  from 
cold  indifference;  their  attitude  is  consistent  with  their 
antagonism  to  existing  social  institutions  generally,  and  in 
particular  to  any  form  of  hereditary  monarchy.  Moderate 
radicals  make  it  an  occasion  to  express  the  desire  that  Kaiser 
and  nation  may  continue  to  work  together  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Fatherland;  they  emphasize  the  pacific  intentions  of  the 
Kaiser,  the  occasions  on  which  he  has  expressed  himself  in 
favour  of  constitutional  reform  in  the  direction  of  their  own 
ideals,  and  above  all,  they  insist  on  the  blessings  of  peace. 
Liberalism  finds  the  cause  of  the  celebration  in  the  sentiment 
so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  destinies  of  the  HohenzoUerns 
in  the  national  life,  both  in  its  political  and  in  its  purely 
human  aspects;  Germans  of  this  political  persuasion  see  in  this 
jubilee  the  expression  in  a  modern  form  of  that  ancient 
relation  of  fidehty  which,  in  the  centuries  of  feudahsm,  bound 
together  the  soldier  and  his  lord.  When  we  appeal  to  the 
conservative  classes  we  hear  more  and  more  distinctly  the 
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tone  of  personal  reverence  for  the  lieutenant  of  the  deity  on 
earth.  Probably  we  should  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth  in 
asserting  that  this  Kaiser- jubilee  represents  the  general 
recognition  that  the  present  occupant  of  the  imperial  throne, 
taking  him  aU  in  all,  is  a  sufficiently  marked  personahty  to  do 
credit  to  the  German  nation;  at  the  same  time  it  represents 
acquiescence  in  the  general  line  of  pohcy  with  which  the 
emperor  has  identified  himself.  This  statement  gives  due 
expression  to  the  two  sides  of  the  festival,  personal  and 
political,  the  presence  of  which  every  observer  must  have  felt. 
The  outstanding  features  of  the  Kaiser's  pohcy  were 
clearly  defined  in  his  proclamation  to  his  people:  ''To  foster 
piety  and  the  fear  of  God,  to  protect  peace,  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  to  be  a  helper  to  the  poor  and  oppressed, 
and  a  faithful  guardian  to  the  right."  These  are  truly  no  mean 
ideals,  and  without  rendering  one's  self  Hable  to  suspicion  of 
undue  flattery  one  can  affirm  that  they  represent  the  constant 
and  unchanging  element  running  through  the  many  permuta- 
tions and  combinations  of  the  Kaiser's  momentary  caprices. 
His  zeal  for  rehgion  cannot  be  questioned;  we  may  or  may  not 
agree  with  his  interpretation  of  religion,  but,  such  as  it  is, 
it  has  been  the  object  of  his  sincere  devotion,  vague  and 
antiquated  as  it  may  appear  to  us.  As  concerns  the  second 
point,  the  maintenance  of  peace,  there  has  been  much  dis- 
agreement. On  his  accession  to  the  throne  it  was  generally 
accepted  that  he  would  be,  above  all  things,  a  mihtary  ruler,  his 
early  training  and  his  personal  sympathies  seemed  to  point 
that  way.  This  prejudice  influenced  men's  judgements  for  a 
long  time;  but  of  late  there  has  been  unanimity  on  this  matter. 
The  Kaiser  is  for  peace,  and  all  men  now  admit  that  herein  he 
has  pursued  no  zig-zag  course,  but  has  consistently  remained 
faithful  to  his  first  profession,  and  that  the  reiterated  assertions 
of  his  desire  for  peace  have  been  Uterally  true.  In  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  May  25th,  1888,  the  year  of  his  accession, 
he  said :  "My  love  for  the  German  army  and  my  relation  to  it 
will  never  tempt  me  to  deprive  our  land  of  the  blessings  of 
peace,  unless  war  is  thrust  upon  us  by  the  necessities  of  the 
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empire,  or  its  aUies.  Our  army  shall  make  peace  secure;  and 
when,  in  spite  of  our  efforts,  peace  is  broken,  it  shall  be  in 
such  a  position  that  it  can  restore  it."  Again,  in  November 
of  the  same  year,  he  said:  "Our  relations  towards  all  foreign 
states  are  peaceful,  and  my  endeavours  are  incessantly 
directed  towards  securing  this  peace."  Again,  in  1905,  when 
unveiling  the  memorial  to  Kaiser  Freedrick  in  Bremen,  he 
said:  ''When,  after  the  mighty  epoch  of  my  grandfather,  I 
was  called  to  rule,  I  took  the  oath  that,  as  far  as  in  me  lay, 
bayonets  and  cannons  should  lie  unused,  but  that  bayonets 
and  earmolds  should  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  that 
no  envy  or  jealousy  abroad  should  disturb  us  in  the  cultivation 
of  our  garden  and  our  beautiful  dwelling  at  home."  And  not 
in  word  only,  but  also  in  act,  has  the  Kaiser  manifested  his 
pacific  intentions.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  the  political 
outlook  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme;  the  attitude  of  both  France 
and  Russia  was  menacing;  it  was  his  first  business  to  quell  the 
rising  storm.  The  forbearance  he  has  repeatedly  shown  in  face 
of  Chauvinist  provocations  from  France  has  more  than  once 
been  bitterly  criticized  at  home;  not  by  reactionary  mihtarists 
alone,  but  by  a  united  nation,  excluding,  of  course,  those  who 
absurdly  boast  of  their  superiority  over  any  such  limitations  as 
nationality  involves.  During  the  Morocco  crisis  two  years  ago, 
no  one  now  disputes  the  fact  that  the  personal  influence  of 
the  Kaiser  in  restraining  his  more  warlike  advisers  did 
as  much  as  anything  else  to  prevent  the  cannons  begin- 
ning to  roar.  And  the  enormous,  extraordinary  army  ex- 
penditure of  this  year  which  has  just  been  voted  in  the 
Reichstag  after  being  specially  advocated  by  the  Kaiser,  was 
certainly  not  contemplated  for  aggressiveness ;  a  general  feeling 
of  insecurity  caused  by  the  altered  situation  in  the  Balkans, 
the  rapid  development  of  Russia  during  the  past  few  years, 
the  onward  march  of  Slavonic  nationalities  along  the  eastern 
borders  of  Germany,  the  spread  of  Pan-Slavonic  ambitions, 
the  recrudescence  of  the  revenge-idea  in  France, — all  these 
circumstances  seemed  to  demand  additional  vigilance.  The 
outside  world  was  astounded  at  the  notion  of  two  hundred  and 
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fifty  million  dollars  being  granted  over  and  above  the  regular 
outlay  on  military  affairs:  the  nation,  in  an  oven\'helming 
majority,  is  convinced  that  its  very  existence  is  imperilled,  and 
no  voice  is  raised  against  the  proposal  except  that  of  salaried 
professional  agitators  and  their  dupes.  On  this  occasion  the 
Kaiser  has  asserted  the  great  personal  influence  he  possesses, 
and  that  influence  has  removed  manj'  an  obstacle  that  might 
otherwise  have  beset  the  path  of  his  ministers. 

In  the  other  arm  of  national  defence,  the  navy,  the 
Kaiser  has  been  even  more  influential  than  in  the  army;  it  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  call  the  navy  the  Kaiser's  own 
creation.  On  his  accession  the  empire  possessed  a  fleet  entirely 
despicable;  at  the  present  moment  it  is  second  only  to  that  of 
England.  His  word  pronounced  many  years  ago,  ''Our  future 
lies  on  the  seas,"  represents  his  departure  from  the  continental 
exclusiveness  of  the  first  chancellor,  together  with  his  advocacy 
of  colonial  expansion  and  increased  attention  to  transmarine 
commerce.  Any  nation  which  cherishes  such  ideals  must 
provide  itself  with,  the  means  of  realizing  them,  and  after  they 
have  been  realized  of  defending  them,  if  need  be,  in  armed 
conflict;  unless  a  nation  is  willing  to  make  the  material  sacri- 
fices to  do  this  it  must  adopt  the  only  other  alternative,  namely, 
to  exist  on  sufferance,  as  some  of  the  smaller  and  unambitious 
nations  are  compeUed  to  do,  although  it  would  be  very  gall 
to  a  people  not  utterly  destitute  of  self-esteem.  The  rank  of 
Germany  as  second  to  England  in  external  trade,  marine 
transportation,  number  and  registered  tonnage  of  ships,  all 
of  them  acquisitions  by  the  present  generation,  corresponds 
with,  and  justifies,  its  growth  and  position  as  a  naval  fighting 
force.  WTiether  the  factors  called  into  being  by  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  two  such  powerful  fighting  instruments  as  the  English 
and  German  navies,  confronting  each  other  almost  visibly 
in  the  North  Sea,  will  ever  get  beyond  the  control  of  restraining 
influences,  cannot  now  be  ascertained:  such  a  collision  is  more 
than  a  mere  possibihty;  but,  so  long  as  nothing  is  to  be 
feared  from  England  to  break  the  existing  peace — and  all 
the  world  knows  that  she  already  has  her  place  in  the  sun, — 
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one  can  certainly  affirm  that  the  Kaiser  will  throw  the 
whole  weight  of  his  influence,  and  it  is  considerable,  on  the 
side  of  peace. 

As  far  as  actual  acquisition  in  foreign  policy  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  is  concerned,  much  dissatisfaction  is 
expressed  that  Germany's  "place  in  the  sun"  is  still  so  small; 
the  extent  of  its  colonial  possessions  is  much  the  same  as  it  was 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  whereas  the  other  great  powers 
of  the  world  have  made  large  additions  to  theirs.  The  achieve- 
ments of  real  positive  value  that  can  be  registered  are  the 
strengthening  of  Germany's  economic  situation  abroad,  the 
awakening  of  a  keen  interest  in  foreign  and  colonial  affairs  at 
home,  which  was  sadly  lacking  before  the  present  century, 
together  with  the  acquisition  of  Kiauchou,  and  the  very 
important  naval  base  of  Heligoland.  Doubtless  this  is,  to  no 
small  extent,  the  Kaiser's  own  work.  Taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  recreation  of  a  powerful  navy,  this  altered  temper  of  the 
nation  renders  possible  a  far  greater  measure  of  self-assertion 
than  could  have  existed  when  Wilhelm  II  ascended  the  throne. 

In  social  and  domestic  policy  it  is  less  easy  to  discern 
what  should  be  referred  to  the  personal  initiative  of  the  Kaiser 
and  what  is  exclusively  the  work  of  his  ministers.  The  rupture 
with  Bismarck  denotes  a  moderation  of  the  excessive  patriar- 
chalism  which  was  the  first  chancellor's  conception  of  the  State; 
the  working  classes  and  all  indigent  persons  disabled  by  any 
cause  from  earning  a  livelihood  were  no  longer  to  be  considered 
mere  recipients  of  alms  which  a  benevolent  superior  bestowed 
on  them  as  long  as  they  behaved  like  good  children;  they  were 
henceforth  to  be  regarded  as  human  beings,  and,  as  such, 
endowed  with  rights  and  privileges,  with  a  claim  to  share  in 
the  amassed  possessions  of  society.  In  this  domain  of  social 
policy,  where  generous  impulses  unaided  by  a  consistent 
political  philosophy  are  of  little  avail,  the  Kaiser's  activity 
produces  the  impression  of  patchwork,  completely  lacking 
uniformity  of  design.  His  moderation,  as  compared  with 
antiquated  Junkertum,  has  been  revealed  in  the  support  given 
to  various  measures  of  liberal  tendency,  where  the  injustice 
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of  the  Junker  course  was  obvious;  so,  for  example,  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  financial  reform  of  1909,  which  unposed  severer 
taxation  on  articles  of  daily  consumption,  thus  unduly  burden- 
ing the  poorer  classes,  and  which  was  no  small  contributor  to 
the  increase  of  social  democracy  at  the  elections  of  last  year; 
his  abrogations  of  the  legislation  against  socialism,  which 
constituted  Bismarck's  chief  grievance  against  him;  his 
advocacy  of  Prussian  electoral  reform,  which  aims  at  abolishing 
an  out-of-date  iniquitous  system,  according  to  which  the 
electorate  is  divided  into  three  classes,  individuals  possessing 
voting  power  proportionate  with  their  assessment  for  taxation; 
his  support  of  Caprivi's  commercial  treaties,  which  were 
bitterly  opposed  by  agrarian  interests  because  of  their  advanc- 
ing industrial  and  commercial  claims  against  overselfish  agra- 
rianism,  such  as  is  rampant  in  East  Prussia;  his  support  of 
inner  colonization  in  Prussia,  by  which  a  class  of  small,  landed 
proprietors  was  called  into  being;  his  advocacy  of  the  constitu- 
tion for  Alsace-Lorraine,  granted  four  or  five  years  ago,  by 
which  hberal  measure  it  was  hoped  the  anti-German  clerical 
intrigues  in  these  provinces,  wrested  from  the  German  empire 
by  Louis  XIV,  and  restored  in  1870,  would  in  some  measure 
be  appeased.  To  this  same  vein  of  liberalism  we  must  attribute 
the  peculiar  attitude  of  the  Kaiser  in  educational  reform;  he 
vigorously  advocated  the  claims  of  natural  science  and  modem 
languages  against  the  exclusive  classical  training  of  the  old 
gymnasium.  Whilst  he  cannot  satisfy  the  insatiate  greed  of 
the  extreme  Right,  he  is  even  further  removed  from  the  ideal 
of  the  extreme  Left;  his  position  is  that  of  moderate  conser- 
vatism. With  a  sHght  bias  towards  agriculture,  he  is  yet  fully 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  industry  and  commerce  in  a 
modern  state.  His  social  programme  is:  ''Protection  of  the 
national  labour  of  all  productive  classes;  strengthening  of  a 
healthy  middle  class ;  determined  suppression  of  any  revolution, 
and  severest  punishment  on  him  who  ventures  to  prevent  from 
working  a  feUow-citizen  who  is  willing  to  work." 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  the  German  nation  has 
good  cause  to  congratulate  itself  on  having  such  a  ruler.    The 
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past  twenty-five  years  have  witnessed  such  increase  in  material 
prosperity,  such  progress  in  administrative  and  social  reform 
as  stand  almost  without  their  peer  in  history;  and  everywhere 
we  see  the  untiring  energy  of  the  Kaiser,  not  always  well 
advised  but  always  well  intentioned,  exercising  itself  as  one 
of  the  most  potent  factors  in  these  achievements.  Not  in  a 
spirit  of  servile  self-abasement  before  mere  rank,  but  with  a 
feehng  of  sincere  respect  for  personality,  could  the  best  of  the 
nation  pay  homage  to  Wilhelm  II  on  this  his  silver  jubilee. 

E.  W.  Patchett 


THE  PIONEERS  OF  PICTOU 

Our  sires — ^brave  hearts  that  crossed  estranging  seas, 

And  broke  the  hush  of  the  primeval  wood, 

Who  lit  their  candles  in  the  solitude, 

And  met  the  saffron  morn  upon  their  knees — 

What  though  their  homes  were  void  of  luxuries, 

Learning  ne'er  begged,  nor  altars  smokeless  stood. 

Nor  cheer,  nor  friendship  lacked  the  joys  their  rude^. 

Kind,  log-heaped  hearths  could  give. — It  is  to  these 

I  bare  my  head!     They  wrought  without  the  aid 

Invention  brings,  ere  smoke  of  Industry 

Hung  o'er  these  hills  and  vales;  with  care  they  made 

This  place  a  garden  of  the  mind;  and  we, 

Cradled  in  comfort,  now  bid  mem'ry  hold 

The  fragrance  of  their  hves  in  jars  of  gold. 

Alexander  Louis  Eraser 
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"VJATIONAL  prejudices  form  an  element  that  cannot 
-^  ^  be  entirely  disregarded  by  statesmen  in  shaping  the 
policy  of  the  countries  which  they  are  called  to  direct.  In 
the  case  of  democracies,  where  the  effective  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  have  gained  their  right  to  a  share  in  the 
government  by  stimulating  and  encouraging  such  pre- 
judices, these  form  a  still  more  important  influence  than 
where  the  rule  is  wholly  or  partly  hereditary,  or  independent 
of  current  phases  of  public  opinion.  In  our  own  country 
these  prejudices  have  played  an  important  part,  whether 
based  upon  racial,  linguistic,  or  rehgious  differences.  How 
far  such  influences  are  legitimate  and  how  far  mischievous, 
will  be  one  object  of  the  study  we  are  now  to  enter  upon. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  may  be  taken  as  a  starting 
point,  since  that,  in  itself,  forms  the  groundwork  of  the 
strongest  religious  poUtical  sentiments  of  our  people,  and 
since  the  diversities  of  race  among  the  countries  of  the  British 
Empire  have  mostly  had  their  origin  in  the  period  that  has 
elapsed  between  that  epoch  and  the  present  time. 

There  are  two  incidents  in  the  reign  of  James  I  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  political  principles 
that  have  grown  up  in  modem  times,  one  bearing  upon 
the  constitutional  principles  of  internal  government,  and 
the  other  on  the  principles  of  international  law  governing 
relations  with  foreign  countries. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  suit  at  law  known  as  the  Calvin 
case,  or  the  case  of  the  Post  Nati,^  in  which  the  underlying 
principles  of  the  constitution,  independently  of  legislative 
enactments,  were  subjected  to  review  of  the  most  powerful 
legal  minds  of  one  of  the  greatest  periods  in  our  national 
history;   among  those  taking  part  in   the  arguments   and 

1  James  I,  1608.     State  Trials,  559. 
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decision  of  this  case  being  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere,  and  twelve  other  judges. 

This  case  is  not  so  frequently  referred  to  in  the  law 
courts  now  as  formerly,  because,  for  practical  purposes,  much 
has  been  done  by  positive  legislation  to  take  things  out  of 
the  realm  of  pure  speculative  principle,  which  nevertheless 
is  of  the  first  importance  in  determining  matters  upon  which 
no  positive  law  exists.  But  as  questions  sometimes  arise 
in  which  we  have  to  fall  back  on  these  principles,  it  would 
be  highly  useful  for  students  of  law  and  of  politics  to  ascend 
to  such  a  source,  even  for  the  determination  of  modern 
problems. 

For  present  purposes  I  may  confine  myself  to  one 
doctrine  that  was  emphasized  by  the  great  jurists  engaged 
in  that  case,  modified,  as  we  shall  see,  by  a  subsequent  dictum 
of  the  greatest  jurist  our  nation  has  produced,  the  founder 
in  an  important  degree  of  the  equitable  jurisprudence  of 
the  courts.  Lord  Mansfield. 

The  principle  I  now  refer  to  is  that  of  the  right  to  equal 
protection  before  the  law,  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  King, 
whether  they  belong  to  one  or  to  another  of  the  domains 
of  the  Crown.  This  may  be  briefly  stated  as  enunciating 
that  the  King  owes  his  protection  to  every  one  of  his  subjects, 
to  whatever  kingdom  or  dominion  the  individual  subject 
may  belong,  and  the  correlative  of  this,  that  every  subject 
owes  allegiance  to  the  King. 

This  is  a  question  quite  apart  from  that  of  the  title 
by  which  the  King  holds  his  sovereignty,  whether  by  divine 
right,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  as  the  channel  through  which 
the  majesty  of  the  people  of  the  realm  flows.  And  if  the 
last,  is  it  the  people  of  one  kingdom  or  of  all  the  realms  ? 
This  is  the  point  yet  to  be  worked  out  in  the  growth  of  our 
constitution.  I  do  not  need  to  dissent  from  the  doctrine 
of  John  Milton  on  the  main  point,  when  he  holds  that  the 
mandate  of  the  nation  conferred  upon  a  King  may  be  revoked, 
and  that  the  King  is  subject  to  trial  and  removal  for  vio- 
lation of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom.      What- 
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ever  be  the  source  of  his  authority,  the  authority  itself  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  proper  administration 
of  the  law,  and  should  be  maintained  unimpaired.  On 
this  point  the  school  of  thought  of  which  Charles  Dumoulin, 
the  great  French  law  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century',  is  an 
eminent  theoretical,  and  Count  Cavour  in  Italy  is  an  illus- 
trious practical,  exponent,  has  taken  ground  which  tends 
greatly  to  the  stability  of  institutions. 

Leaving  this,  however,  and  referring  to  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  the  King  and  of  the  people  respectively, 
the  modification  by  Lord  Alansfield  of  the  terms  in  which 
this  doctrine  was  expressed  is  to  be  found  in  the  consti- 
tutional case  of  Campbell  &  HaU,^  one  of  the  fundamental 
decisions  for  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution  of  Canada 
itself.  This  modification  consists  in  the  criticism  and  repu- 
diation by  Lord  Mansfield  of  the  limitation  which  some 
of  the  judges  in  the  earlier  case  would  have  placed,  hj-po- 
thetically,  upon  the  absolute  equality  of  all  the  King's  sub- 
jects, to  the  effect  that  a  distinction  might  be  made  between 
Christian  and  Pagan  nations.  This  distinction  Lord  Mans- 
field reprobated,  rejected,  and  declared  absurd  and  inde- 
fensible, and  in  the  light  of  his  decision  the  doctrine  of  com- 
mon law,  apart  from  legal  enactments  to  be  found  in  Acts 
of  Parliament  or  of  colonial  legislatures,  has  become  well 
established:  that  all  the  King's  subjects,  no  matter  in  what 
dominion  they  reside,  to  what  race  they  belong,  or  what 
religion  they  profess,  are  equally  entitled  to  his  full  pro- 
tection and  equally  owe  allegiance  to  him  as  head  of  the 
State.  This  modem  doctrine  is  extended  to  international 
law,  and  is  thus  admirably  expressed  in  Phillimore,*  ''But 
if  the  precepts  of  Natural  Law  are  obligator}^  upon  Heathen 
States  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  much  more 
are  they  upon  Christian  Governments  in  their  intercourse 
with  Heathen  States The  great  point  to  be  estab- 

1  Houston's"  Constitutional  Documents,"  p.  82.  More  fully  in  Cowper's  Reports. 
K.  B.,  and  20  Howell's  State  Trials.  »~  t-     , 

2  "  International  Law,"  Vol.  1,  p.  22,  No.  29. 
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lished  is  that  the  principles  of  international  justice  do 
govern,  or  ought  to  govern,  the  dealings  of  the  Christian 

with  the  Infidel  Community The  violation  of 

these  principles  is  indeed  sometimes  urged  in  support  of 
an  opposite  opinion,  but  to  no  purpose;  for  it  is  clear  that 
the  occasional  cannot  affect  the  reality  of  the  permanent 
duty.'*  Lord  Watson  in  the  Privy  Council  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  this  in  the  British  Columbia  case  of  Bryden  vs. 
The  Attorney-General  of  British  Columbia.^  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  say  the  same  for  the  former  Lord  Chancellor  Hals- 
bury  in  Cunningham  vs.  Attorney-General,  B.C.  vs.  Tomey- 
Homma  vs.  Attorney-General  of  Canada.^ 

The  other  instrument  to  which  I  have  referred  as  having 
an  international  application  is  the  treaty  that  was  made 
with  Spain  in  August,  1604,  the  year  after  James's  accession 
to  the  English  throne.  The  period  of  this  accession  was 
the  most  brilliant  in  all  the  history  of  England.  The  time 
of  Shakespeare  is  commonly  referred  to  as  Elizabethan, 
but  most  of  Shakespeare's  plays  were  produced  during 
the  reign  of  James,  which  covered  also  the  first  sixteen  years 
of  the  life  of  John  Milton.  James's  reign  also  included  the 
time  of  Lord  Bacon  and  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  one  of  the 
greatest  names  in  common  law.  In  Spain,  also,  the  highest 
pitch  of  intellectual  development  was  reached  during  the 
reign  of  James's  contemporary,  Philip  III;  I  need  mention 
only  the  names  of  Cervantes  in  literature  and  Murillo  in 
art,  though  they  are  only  two  in  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  names. 

Philip  II,  obnoxious  as  the  protector  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, had  died  in  1598,  five  years  before  James's  accession, 
and  his  successor,  Philip  III,  was  a  very  devout  man,  who 
left  the  administration  of  the  government  to  the  Duke 
of  Lerma,  and  this  minister,  whatever  blame  may  be  attached 
to  him  for  the  removal  of  the  Moriscos  or  Moors,  at  least 
recognized  that  war  was  ruinous  to  his  country  also,  and 
was  desirous  of  peace.     One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  the 

1  1899,  A.  C.  580. 

2  1903,  A.  C.  151. 
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new  reign,  therefore,  was  the  passmg  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  friendship,  which  might  very  well  be  taken  by  British 
students  as  the  starting-point  for  the  study  of  modem  inter- 
national law,  instead  of  the  Treaty  of  WestphaUa  in  1648. 
This  Spanish  treaty  was,  in  large  measure,  due  to  James 
himself,  and  to  his  minister  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  and  so 
long  as  James  was  able  to  control  the  pohcy  of  the  land, 
he  Uved  up  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  treaty, 
and  made  a  sincere  and  persistent  effort  to  maintain  peace 
and  good-will  between  the  two  nations,  even  in  Spanish 
America,  which  was  not  covered  by  the  precise  terms  of 
the  treaty. 

In  so  far  as  the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  this  agree- 
ment have  been  departed  from,  comphcations,  disputes, 
and  quarrels  have  been  the  result,  from  which  the  only 
escape  has  been  through  war.  It  may  be  that  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  were  in  advance  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  though 
not  of  the  sentiment  of  the  best  minds  of  that  time,  some 
of  whom  have  already  been  named.  It  was,  however, 
in  advance  of  the  opinions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
clamoured  for  war  with  Spain  as  a  great  CathoHc  power 
until,  in  the  last  years  of  James's  reign,  the  King's  Ufelong 
struggle  for  peace  and  good-will  was  overridden  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  war  was  declared  with  Spain,  and  funds 
voted  to  prosecute  it,  which  the  King  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  this  being  one  of 
the  most  important  steps  towards  the  system  which  gave 
the  House  of  Commons  the  control  of  money  bills.  That 
House  very  soon  found,  however,  how  sound  had  been  the 
policy  of  the  King  in  refraining  from  embroiling  himself 
in  the  "vortex  of  European  militarism."  The  moneys 
were  wasted,  the  troops  largely  perished,  httle  or  nothing 
was  accompUshed,  and  finally  the  enterprise  was  abandoned: 
in  all  of  which  there  was  but  a  repetition  of  what  had  taken 
place  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  after  the  wars  of  the 
Crusades.  And  a  similar  result  attended  an  enterprise 
under  the  second  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  son  of  the  great 
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earl,  William  Pitt  the  elder,  this,  known  as  the  Walcheren 
expedition,  having  taken  place  1809,  during  the  period  that 
we  shall  mention  in  a  moment.  This  was  ridiculed  in  one 
of  those  jingling  rhjrmes  so  popular  in  Canning's  time: 

Lord  Chatham,  with  the  sword  undrawn, 

Was  waiting  for  Sir  Richard  Strachan; 

Sir  Richard,  eager  to  be  at  'em, 

Was  waiting  too.    For  whom?    Lord  Chatham. 

So  long  as  King  James's  peaceful  policy  prevailed,  great 
progress  was  made.    James's  belief  was  that  all  that  could 
have  been  desired  might  have  been  gained  by  the  prose- 
cution of  peaceful  negotiation,  and  this  object  was  almost 
on  the  eve  of  realization  in  the  celebration  of  a  marriage 
between  Charles  and  the  Spanish  Infanta,  who  had  taken 
the  title  of  Princess  of  Wales  by  anticipation,  a  marriage 
which  in  all  probability  would  have  resulted  in  peace  and 
concord  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  nations  of 
Europe,  on  a  basis  that  would  have  secured,  and  would 
have  given  guarantees  for,  the  preservation  of  all  the  essen- 
tial political  objects  aimed  at  by  the  leading  minds  in  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  with  the  elimination  of  the  spirit 
of  persecution  of  Protestant  by  Catholic,  and  of  Catholic 
by  Protestant.   This  was  the  object  of  James  and  of  Digby, 
Earl  of  Bristol,  his  minister  at  the  court  of  Spain.     The 
hope  was  shattered,  however,  by  the  perfidy  of  Charles 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  minister 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  James  by  the  machinations 
of  his  English  courtiers,  leading  members  of  the  English 
nobility,  many  of  them,  afterwards  if  not  then,  in  the  pay 
of  the  Spanish  King,  acting  in  concert  with  James's  light- 
headed Queen  Anne  of  Denmark.     The  Duke  was  the  incar- 
nation of  the  spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon  superiority.     It  is  com- 
monly made  a  matter  of  reproach  to  James  that,  out  of  his 
desire  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Spain,  he  sacri- 
ficed Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  another  apostle  of  Anglo-Saxon 
superiority,  but  it  is  easily  forgotten  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
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was  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  his  sovereign. 
No  one  need  justify  Sir  Edward  Coke  for  the  brutal  way 
in  which  he  conducted  the  prosecution.  The  real  point 
is  that  Raleigh  was  found  guilty,  and  indeed  practically 
confessed  his  guilt;  so  that  little  sympathy  need  be  wasted 
upon  him.  But  when  Raleigh  was  released  upon  assurances 
that  he  knew  of  gold  mines  in  or  near  Venezuela,  and  was 
allowed  to  equip  an  expedition  to  visit  them,  it  turned  out 
that  he  had  been  simply  lying,  that  his  intention  was  to 
plunder  Spanish  settlements  and  to  murder  the  settlers, 
then  to  capture  their  gold,  in  violation  of  the  principle  imder- 
lying  the  treaty  between  his  monarch  and  the  Spanish  King, 
and  in  violation  of  the  pledged  word  of  the  British  King, 
which  Raleigh  had  sworn  before  departing  to  observe  faith- 
fully. 

Raleigh  was  executed  on  the  conviction  that  had  been 
procured  against  him  at  an  earlier  date.  This,  however, 
is  no  reproach  to  James,  who  proposed  to  put  him  on  his 
trial  for  the  later  offence,  but  was  given  the  advice  by  the 
law-officers  that  he  could  not  be  tried  a  second  time  for 
the  latter  offence  while  under  conviction  for  treason  in  the 
first  instance,  and  also  not  without  setting  up  and  main- 
taining in  the  British  courts  the  validity  of  the  title  of  the 
King  of  Spain  to  all  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Central 
and  South  America;  whereupon  the  King  determined,  and 
justly  determined,  to  have  him  executed  for  the  crime  of 
which  he  had  already  been  convicted,  and  for  which  no 
pardon  had  been  granted,  but  not  till  after  a  close  enquiry 
into  the  expedition  to  Guiana,  in  which  there  were  disclosed 
any  number  of  his  subterfuges,  treasons,  stratagems,  and 
wiles,  which  removed  all  possible  claim  to  a  pardon.  Here 
we  have  in  Raleigh,  the  representative  in  his  own  age  of 
those  who  thought  that  Spaniards  had  no  rights  that  EngHsh- 
men  were  bound  to  respect,  while  in  James  we  have  the 
cautious  preserver  of  the  right  to  contest  the  validity  of 
the  Spanish  title  to  extensive  domains,  at  the  same  time 
determined  to  mete  out  equal-handed  justice  to  those  engaged 
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in  the  venture  against  the  innocent  Spanish  inhabitants 
who  had  been  wantonly  and  ruthlessly  destroyed,  in  violation 
of  his  oath,  by  this  illustrious  subject  of  the  King. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  the  recognition  of  his 
international  duties  by  the  peace-loving  monarch,  the  vin- 
dication of  the  right  to  equal  treatment  of  all  his  subjects, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  and,  in  general,  the  public 
policy  of  James,  is  in  line  with  the  best  statesmenship  of 
the  present  time,  and  is  even  in  advance  of  the  practice 
of  modern  democratic  communities  in  international  affairs. 
Edward  VII  has  received  great  credit  as  a  peacemaker, 
though  he  simply  swam  with  the  current  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  of  his  time.  James  was  not  able  to 
carry  public  opinion  with  him,  but  maintained  a  persistent 
and  heroic  struggle  to  make  the  policy  of  peace  and  toleration 
prevail,  in  an  age  of  much  less  political  advancement. 

And  yet  he  never  weakly  surrendered  the  international 
rights  of  the  nation,  as  many  modern  diplomatists  have 
got  into  the  habit  of  doing.  We  learn  from  Vattel  ^  that 
during  the  wars  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  James 
drew  along  the  coast  limits  within  which  he  would  not  suffer 
any  of  the  belligerents,  in  pursuit  of  their  enemies,  or  even 
their  armed  vessels,  to  enter  and  spy  upon  ships  entering 
or  leaving  the  ports.  This  was  one  of  the  early  instances 
of  the  three-mile  limit  of  modem  international  law. 

It  was  the  same  with  his  colonial  administration.  We 
all  know  the  difficulties  of  managing  the  American  colonies, 
the  persistent  efforts  of  the  governors  to  induce  the  colon- 
ists, in  any  form  whatever,  to  realize  their  responsibilities, — 
they  were  always  ready  enough  to  assert  their  rights,  includ- 
ing the  right  of  smuggling,  and  of  massacring  the  Indians 
who  stood  in  their  way, — but,  with  patience  and  persever- 
ance, he  was  unravelling  that  tangle  also;  and  a  commission 
was  at  work,  laying  out  plans  of  sound  administration, 
combining  local  liberty  with  imperial  strength,  at  the  time 


1  "  Droit  de  Gens,"  Bk.  1,  Chap.  23,  No.  288. 
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of  James's  death  in  1625,  when  the  task  was  abandoned 
or  postponed,  on  account  of  the  troubles  that  arose  under 
his  successor  who  had  all  the  exaggerated  ideas  of  his  kingly- 
prerogative,  but  none  of  the  practical  wisdom  and  sagacity, 
truthfulness  and  candour,  of  his  father.^ 

For  an  appreciation  of  James's  character,  we  may  refer 
to  Isaac  DisraeU's  study  on  the  Uterary  and  political  character 
of  that  monarch,  who  sums  up  the  political  aspect  in  an 
introductory  quotation  in  which  he  is  termed  the  true  father 
of  his  people.  We  may  close  these  references  to  James 
by  a  couple  of  extracts,  bearing  on  the  subject  we  are  now 
considering,  from  King  James's  work  written  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  then  eldest  son,  Prince  Henry,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  years,  much  beloved  and  regretted  in  the 
nation;  the  work  bearing  the  title  ''Basilikon  Doron  or 
The  King's  Gift." 

"Before  ye  take  on  warre,  play  the  wise  King's  part 
descrived  by  Christ:  foreseeing  how  ye  may  bear  it  out 
with  all  necessary  provision:  especially  remember  that 
money  is  Nervus  belli....''  And  again,  ''And  as  I  have 
counselled  you  to  be  slow  in  taking  on  a  warre,  so  I  advise 
you  to  be  slow  in  peacemaking.  Before  ye  agree,  look 
that  the  ground  of  your  warres  be  satisfied  in  your  peace: 
and  that  ye  see  a  good  suretie  for  you  and  your  people: 
otherwise  an  honourable  and  just  warre  is  more  tolerable 
than  a  dishonourable  and  disadvantageous  peace." 

Coming  down  to  a  later  period,  the  relations  with  Spain 
again  became  acute  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centur>^, 
after  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  These  had  been 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  for  many 
years  prior  to  that  victory  the  wars  had  been  prolonged 
by  Pitt  and  his  ministers,  of  whom  Canning  was  one  towards 
the  close;  and  the  object  of  these  wars  was  declared  to  be 
"the  deliverance  of  Europe"  from  the  despotism  of  one 
single  power.  The  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  had 
given  a  setback  to  the  natural  growth  of  constitutional 

1  See  Beer  "Origins  of  the  British  Colonial  System,"  1578-1660,  p.  308  sq. 
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aims  in  government.  There  was  a  general  disposition, 
both  in  Great  Britain,  under  the  influence  of  ideas  cham- 
pioned by  Burke,  and  on  the  continent  under  the  leadership 
of  the  monarchs  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  in 
France  itself,  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  Louis 
XVIII  (1814-24)  and  Charles  X  (1824-30),  to  stiffen  the 
safeguards  against  the  revolutionary  spirit.  At  first  the 
King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  III  (1814-15),  was  dis- 
posed to  grant  constitutional  liberties  to  his  people,  but, 
partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  Russia,  and  partly  at  the 
instigation  of  Count  Mettemich,  the  chief  adviser  of  the 
Court  of  Austria,  and  alarmed  by  certain  violent  acts  of 
revolutionary  organizations,  the  Prussian  monarch  also 
(1818-21)  rallied  to  the  cause  of  absolutism;  and  the  Holy 
Alliance,  originally  formed  with  the  avowed  object  of  securing 
government  in  Europe  under  Christian  principles,  was 
diverted  from  this  end  and  was  used  as  a  means  of  repressing 
democratic  and  constitutional  ideas  in  all  European  countries. 
Naples  and  Piedmont  (which  latter  is  the  territory  between 
France  and  Italy,  including  Savoy  and  eastward)  were 
both  invaded  by  Austria,  and  forced  to  abandon  their  con- 
stitutions, Spain  also  was  threatened  with  invasion,  and 
ultimately  France  undertook  to  suppress  the  constitutional 
government  of  that  country,  and  to  reestablish  the  unlimited 
authority  of  the  Bourbon  sovereign,  Ferdinand  VII.  Great 
Britain  refused  to  be  drawn  into  sanctioning  these  proceed- 
ings, and  at  first,  under  Castlereagh  and  Wellington,  and 
ultimately,  in  a  more  pronounced  degree  under  George 
Canning,  Britain  withdrew  from  the  European  concert, 
and  refused  to  be  a  party  to  any  interference  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  liberal  institutions  in  any  of  these  countries 
or,  later  on,  in  the  newly  emancipated  kingdom  of  Greece. 
If  England  was  justified  in  waging  war  against  Napoleon 
for  what  Canning  called  the  "deliverance  of  Europe,"  she 
was  not  justified,  as  pointed  out  in  the  citation  from  the 
King's  Book,  in  making  peace  until  the  object  of  the  war 
was  attained  and  an  honourable  peace  concluded.     This 
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was  not  done  when  the  larger  powers  of  Europe  were  allowed, 
in  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815,  and  by  supplementary 
treaties,  to  absorb  the  possessions  of  the  smaller  powers 
against  the  will  of  the  people.  And  after  the  peace  was 
concluded,  and  the  treaty  signed,  it  was  equally  incumbent 
upon  the  nation  to  see  that  the  terms  of  the  peace  were 
carried  out.  For  a  nation  that  will  not  adhere  to  treaties 
into  which  they  have  solemnly  entered  is  verj^  much  in  the 
position  of  a  hostis  humani  generis,  in  regard  to  which  I 
may  quote  the  following  passage  from  Phillimore,  Vol. 
2,  p.  69: 

"Upon  a  scrupulous  fidelity  in  the  observation  of 
Treaties,  not  merely  in  their  letter  but  in  their  spirit, 
obviously  depends,  under  God,  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Pacta  sunt  servanda  is  the  pervading  maxim  of  Inter- 
national, as  it  was  of  Roman,  jurisprudence.  The  treaty- 
breaking  state  is  the  great  enemy  of  Nations,  the  disturber 
of  their  peace,  the  destroyer  of  their  happiness,  the  obstacle 
to  their  progress,  the  cause — to  sum  up  all  charges — of 
the  terrible  but  necessary  evil  of  War. 

'"  Fundamentum  justitiae  est  fides,  i.e.  dictorum  con- 
ventorumque  constantia  et  Veritas.'  To  this  remark 
of  Cicero  may  be  added  the  maxim  which  Ulpian  puts  in 
the  form  of  a  question:  ^Quid  tam  congruum  fidei  humanae 
quam  quae  inter  eos  placuerunt  servare?  ' 

''A  Christian  State,  even  in  A.D.  1881,  might  be  edified 
by  the  preamble  to  the  Treaty  between  Nadir  Shah,  the 
Emperor  of  Persia,  and  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  Emperor 
of  the  Turks,  in  1747.  'Glory  to  God'  [it  begins]  'who 
among  other  things  has  rooted  out  all  hatred  and  enmity 
from  the  bosoms  of  these  nations,  and  has  commanded 
them  to  keep  their  Treaties  inviolable,  as  the  ever  glorious 
book  saith,  "O  ye  who  believe,  keep  your  covenants.'"" 

A  self-respecting  nation,  however  much  as  it  may  love 
peace,  is  bound  to  go  to  war,  if  necessary,  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  to  which  she  is 
a  party.     She  may,  of  course,  choose  her  own  time  for  going 
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to  war,  but  while  the  offence  lasts  should  have  as  little  inter- 
course as  possible  with  the  offending  nation.  And  yet 
again,  where  the  interests  of  the  nation  itself  are  not  neces- 
sarily involved,  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion  and  policy  how 
far  she  is  bound  to  go  to  war  to  support  the  rights  of  other 
and  weaker  powers,  but  here  also  I  venture  to  think  that 
a  powerful  nation  should  take  a  large  and  generous  view 
of  her  responsibility,  and  not  readily  allow  a  weak  power 
to  be  crushed  by  a  strong,  when  she  has  the  power  to 
prevent  it. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  then,  the  policy  of  Canning  was 
sound  and  statesmanlike,  and  was  quite  in  line  with  the 
best  traditions  of  British  diplomacy.  But  when  it  was 
found  that  Britain's  protests  against  interference  with  Spain 
were  disregarded  and  set  at  naught  by  the  Holy  Alliance 
and  by  the  government  of  France,  instead  of  making  this 
a  casus  belli  as  a  further  blow  at  the  destruction  of  the  work 
which  had  been  accomplished  by  the  deliverance  of  Europe 
from  Napoleon,  and  instead  of  resuming  the  contest,  as  she 
afterwards  did  successfully  in  the  case  of  Portugal,  she 
contented  herself  with  withdrawing  from  the  European 
concert,  while  permitting  the  French  invasion  of  Spain, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  constitutional  government  of  that 
country,  to  take  place,  which  led  to  a  long  train  of  unfor- 
tunate consequences,  culminating  in  the  decay,  instead  of 
the  regeneration,  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  And  here  the 
policy  of  Canning  in  his  attitude  towards  the  Spanish  colonies 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  policy  of  James  in  the  earlier 
period  we  have  described. 

Instead  of  supporting  the  constitutional  government 
of  Spain,  and  liberalizing,  or  helping  to  liberalize,  her  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  world,  Canning  gave  encourage- 
ment to  trade  with  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  and  even 
appointed  British  consuls  to  Mexico,  Colombia,  Peru,  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  (now  the  Argentine  Republic),  long  before 
the  independence  of  these  colonies  had  been  recognized. 
One  of  the  effects  of  this  partial  recognition  was  to  encourage 
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these  Spanish  colonies  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
home  government,  against  which  one  of  the  chief  griev- 
ances was  that  she  tried  to  protect  the  Indian  inhabitants 
from  their  rapacity  and  fiendish  cruelties,  which  even  yet 
have  not  ceased  in  Peru  and  the  interior.  Instead  then 
of  forming  with  the  monarchy  in  Spain  a  powerful  Spanish 
Empire  in  South  and  Central  America,  the  counterpart 
of  the  British  Empire  in  the  north,  under  an  enlightened 
liberal  government,  the  principles,  and  even  the  machinery, 
of  which  were  recognized  in  the  constitution  of  Cadiz,  estab- 
lished in  1812,  -with,  representation  of  the  American  colonies, 
these  Spanish  colonies  succeeded  in  obtaining  their  inde- 
pendence, and  from  that  time  have  been  governed  under 
a  system  of  perpetual  revolution  and  anarchy  at  home, 
and  hable  to  be  plundered  of  their  choicest  possessions 
whenever  it  suits  the  convenience  of  their  Anglo-Saxon 
neighbours,  in  Texas,  Lower  California,  Mexico,  Colombia, 
Cuba,  or  Nicaragua,  whereas  they  might  have  remained 
politically  united  to  one  another  and  to  the  constitutional 
government  in  Spain,  for  the  great  advantage  of  civilization 
throughout  the  world. 

Even  in  Brazil,  which  was  the  great  Portuguese  colony, 
a  rupture  took  place  with  the  mother  country,  the  heir  to 
the  throne  of  Portugal,  Dom  Pedro,  becoming  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  and  while  still  on  that  throne  acceding  to  the 
throne  of  Portugal  at  his  father's  death,  and  signalizing 
his  accession  to  that  authority  by  granting  an  enlightened 
and  liberal  constitution  to  Portugal,  after  which  he  resigned 
his  authority,  and  in  1822  all  political  connexion  between 
Portugal  and  Brazil  was  finally  broken  off.  Thereupon, 
in  Portugal,  also,  the  constitutional  cause  was  overthrown, 
the  absolute  monarchy  was  restored,  and  Portugal  pre- 
vented from  entering  upon  a  career  of  constitutional  develop- 
ment. While  in  Brazil,  the  only  well  governed  country 
in  South  America  so  long  as  the  empire  of  Dom  Pedro  and 
of  his  successor  Dom  Pedro  II  lasted,  the  latter  also  was 
expelled  by  the  recrudescence  of  the  revolutionary  spirit, 
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in   1889,  since  which  a  military  dictatorship,  calling  itself 
a  republic,  has  carried  on  the  government  of  the  country. 

The  mischief  of  the  policy  that  was  thus  adopted  by 
England  under  Canning's  system  was  that  it  gave  an  excuse 
for  the  adoption  of  a  set  of  principles  in  international  affairs 
which,  if  carried  out  to  their  logical  conclusions,  would 
be  destructive  of  the  rights  of  the  British  Empire  in  the 
Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas.  No  one  can  deny  the  brilliancy 
and  fertility  of  resource  displayed  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
George  Canning,  but  it  seems  fairly  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  had  no  consistent  legal  or  international  foundation. 
It  was  not  based  on  the  liberal  principles  contended  for  by 
the  school  of  Charles  James  Fox,  and  advocated  in  Canning's 
time  by  Lord  Grey,  the  Prime  Minister  under  whom  the 
Reform  Bill  was  adopted,  and  the  father-in-law  of  Lord 
Durham  who,  with  Wakefield,  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
enlightened  system  of  colonial  government  which  has  made 
it  possible  to  preserve  the  connexion  between  a  great  colony 
like  Canada  and  the  other  Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas  in 
political  union  with  the  great  mother  country.  Nor  did 
Canning  act  upon  the  principles  professed  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  tended  to  repress 
the  growth  of  democratic  institutions  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad,  but  observed  strict  fidelity  to  the  integrity  of  every 
other  power.  As  a  natural  result.  Canning,  who  was  hostile 
to  reform  and  to  other  liberal  principles  at  home  (except 
that  he  did  support  Catholic  emancipation)  was  not  able 
when  called  to  be  Prime  Minister  to  command  the  confi- 
dence of  either  of  the  political  parties,  and  his  attempt 
to  advance  the  interests  of  England  by  attempting  to  balance 
one  set  of  principles  against  another,  in  accordance  with 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  immediate  interests  of  the 
British  government,  appears  to  demonstrate  the  danger 
of  attempting  to  govern  a  country  without  fully  accepting 
as  a  basis  of  policy  some  definite  set  of  principles  of  political 
right  andjwrong. 
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Canning  gave  the  sanction  of  his  example  to  the  intro- 
duction of  artificial  distinctions,  unknown  to  international  law, 
between  one  nation  and  another.  His  principles,  of  course, 
were  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  concert  of  Europe 
as  then  understood,  but  not  only  so,  they  would  make  any 
concert  between  European  powers  almost  impossible.  In 
order  to  gain  a  temporary  diplomatic  triumph,  he  seems 
to  have  set  up  standards  that  could  never  be  recognized 
by  other  nations,  and  with  all  his  diplomatic  agility  and  with 
all  his  lofty  pretensions  to  superior  candour,  honesty,  and 
straightforward  dealing,  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
he  attempted  to  act  upon  principles  altogether  too  delicately 
balanced  to  appeal  to  the  great  sympathies  of  public  opinion 
in  the  world,  and  his  maxims  seem  to  have  been  subversive 
of  all  previous  traditions  of  public  policy,  and  to  have  con- 
tained the  germ  of  the  dissolution  of  the  British  Empire 
itself,  if  the  acute  and  fine  distinctions  he  drew  were  dis- 
regarded, as  they  were  sure  to  be  disregarded,  by  the  coarser 
minds  of  his  successors,  and  especially  by  interested  foreign 
interpreters  of  his  principles. 

To  be  a  great,  permanent  force  for  good,  a  statesman 
ought  to  accept  one  or  the  other  set  of  principles  for  the 
governing  of  nations.  Wellington  and  Peel  would  have 
maintained  authority  and  royal  government.  Grey  and 
Durham  and  Lord  John  Russell  (I  would  also  like  to  include 
Lord  Brougham,  wdth  certain  qualifications)  would  have 
frankly  accepted  the  spirit  of  liberal  constitutional  principles. 
Either  of  these  courses  would  be  intelligible,  and  could  be 
followed  up  by  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  but  the  attempt 
to  balance  between  the  two,  and  to  refuse  to  be  bound  by 
any  special  set  of  principles,  is  a  dangerous  and  disastrous 
experiment.  And  Canning  may,  therefore,  be  credited  with 
being,  in  a  measure,  however  little  he  intended  it,  the  fore- 
runner of  that  school  of  politicians  which  aims  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Empire,  whose  adherents,  unlike  him  in  this, 
care  Httle  or  nothing  for  the  British  Dominions  Beyond  the 
Seas,  and  who  beUeve  that  the  different  countries  composmg 
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the  Empire  should  be  allowed  to  drift  apart,  instead  of  being 
held  together  for  the  maintenance  and  spread  of  the  highest 
British  civilization. 

When,  therefore.  Canning  talks  eloquently  about  calling 
in  the  New  World  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old,  he  dis- 
regards a  principle  of  international  law  which  recognizes 
the  equal  rights  and  equal  responsibilities  of  all  the  inde- 
pendent nations  of  the  world,  respects  the  right  of  a  legiti- 
mate sovereign  power  to  enforce  its  authority,  and  refrains 
from  encouraging  dissatisfied  rebels  to  revolt,  but  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  limits  the  right  of  interference  of  any 
nation  with  the  concerns  of  another  to  cases  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  nation  itself  are  directly  or  necessarily  involved 
or  the  behests  of  humanity  are  violated.  Any  doctrine 
that  sets  up  a  different  standard  for  the  solution  of  the  same 
problems  in  different  hemispheres  is  false,  vicious,  and  sub- 
versive of  the  fundamental  principles  both  of  Christianity 
and  of  international  law,  and  cuts  off  any  nation  professing 
such  a  doctrine  from  the  right  to  recognition  in  the  sister- 
hood of  nations  of  the  world. 

Fortunately,  what  Canning  may  have  done  in  the 
short  time  when  he  was  in  possession  of  the  seals  of  office, 
is  not  more  binding  upon  the  nation  at  large  than  the  course 
taken  by  any  of  his  predecessors  or  successors  in  office. 
His  wisdom,  or  unwisdom,  must  be  judged  upon  its  merits, 
and  is  in  no  way  determinate  of  public  policy  when  influ- 
enced by  the  voice  of  the  British  Dominions  Beyond  the 
Seas,  which  were  not  represented  in  the  imperial  Cabinet 
or  imperial  Parliament  at  the  time  when  he  held  office. 

Phillimore  gives  a  minor  degree  of  authority  to  the 
despatches  and  opinions,  outside  of  treaties,  expressed  by 
ministers  of  State,  especially  towards  nations  who  them- 
selves are  not  equally  bound.  He  reasons  that  "there 
must  be  a  reciprocity  in  the  conduct  of  the  nation  demanding 
from  another  nation  the  privilege  of  a  modification  (of  posi- 
tive treaties)  introduced  by  usage  into  the  ancient  Law, 
and  a  nation  may  be  estopped  by  its  usage  from  claiming 
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the  benefit  of  a  principle  of  the  Law  of  Nations  which  would 
operate  in  its  favour."^ 

Contrasting  Canning  with  King  James,  the  fundamental 
difference  in  spirit  would  seem  to  be  that  James  did  not 
admit  any  doctrine  of  Anglo-Saxon  superiority,  which  is 
really  an  intolerable  affront  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  James 
recognized  the  right  of  Spain,  or  of  any  other  Catholic  nation, 
to  its  legitimate  development,  while  jealously  preserving 
the  rights  of  his  own  subjects,  wherever  these  subjects 
might  dwell.  Canning,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  rather 
to  have  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Raleigh,  Buckingham, 
and  many  of  our  modem  political  leaders  of  thought,  that 
there  is  some  species  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  to  dominate  the  other  races  of  the  world.  If  it  is  a 
proper  thing  for  Britain  and  her  colonies  to  form  a  united 
empire,  it  is  no  proper  course  for  British  statesmen  to  coun- 
tenance the  revolt  of  the  colonies  of  any  other  European 
nation  from  the  sovereignty  they  ought  to  respect.  And 
just  as  the  disruption  of  the  Spanish  empire  led  to  revolution, 
anarchy,  discord,  and  weakness,  among  the  Spanish  American 
colonies  themselves,  cut  them  off  from  the  sympathy  that 
should  have  been  preserved  with  the  mother  country,  and 
from  their  share  in  a  system  of  intercourse  throughout  a 
number  of  countries  scattered  over  the  world,  but  left  them 
as  free  to  apply  Congo  atrocities  to  the  Indians  in  the 
rubber  territory  as  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  Southern  States 
are  to  burn  negroes  on  suspicion  of  crime;  so  Canada,  cut 
off  from  the  British  Empire,  would  lose  her  joint  share  in 
the  possession  of  the  world-wide  Empire  that  can  weU  co-exist 
with  the  most  perfect  local  autonomy,  except  that  we  are 
also  bound,  so  long  as  we  are  British,  to  observe  some  degree, 
at  least,  of  the  laws  of  humanity  to  other  races,  though  here 
we  also  show  tendencies  to  lapse  from  the  high  ideals  of 
British  tradition.  If  civilization  is  ever  to  be  attained, 
it  must  be  through  the  frank  recognition  of  the  doctrine 
of   international  law,  which  recognizes  the  right  of  every 

1  See  also  LVI.  "  Marine  Ordinances  or  regulations  of  a  State,"  1st  Volume,  p.  54. 
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nation  to  develop  itself  and  its  institutions  in  its  own  way. 
The  spirit  of  domination  of  one  race  over  other  races  is 
incompatible  with  the  spirit  both  of  international  law  and 
of  Christian  religion.  And  the  practice  of  tying  a  nation 
up  with  special  treaties  towards  another  nation,  except  in 
the  way  of  granting  favourable  treatment,  which  we  are 
at  any  moment  ready  to  extend  to  all  other  nations  without 
conditions,  is  dangerous  for  the  preservation  of  national 
allegiance : 

Love  all,  trust  a  few, 

Do  wrong  to  none,  be  able  for  thine  enemy 

Rather  in  power  than  use. 

Race  is  one  of  the  most  deceptive  bonds  uniting  nations 
together.  Professor  Slack  can  tell  us  how  the  Bulgarians 
are  not  of  the  same  race  as  the  Greeks,  or  the  Montenegrins, 
but  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Tartars  and  Turks,  that  the 
Albanians  are  not  of  the  same  race  as  the  Turks,  their  fellow- 
followers  in  the  Moslem  faith,  but  are  of  the  Indo-European 
race,  to  which  the  Greeks,  and  we  ourselves,  also  belong. 
Men,  however  enlightened,  however  much  they  may  desire, 
cannot  change  their  race,  but  may  with  honest  desire  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  their  fellows,  assume  and  profess 
true  allegiance  to  a  sovereign  or  a  State. 

Here  we  are  dealing  with  this  from  an  international 
point  of  view,  but  the  same  problem  presents  itself  in  internal 
I  government,  where  it  must  be  recognized  that  no  great 
empire  can  ever  be  built  up  on  sound  principles  if  the  doctrine 
of  race  domination  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  doctrine  of 
allegiance  to  the  sovereign  authority,  whether  that  sovereign 
authority  be  vested  in  a  King  by  divine  right,  in  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  or  in  a  Parliament  recognizing  both 
hereditary,  aristocratic,  and  democratic  influences.  A  pure 
democracy  is  not  fitted  for  the  sound  government  of  the 
many  nations  that  compose  such  an  empire  as  ours,  but 
the  doctrine  of  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  due  by  every 
subject,  and  of  the  duty  of  the  sovereign  power  to  extend 
'    his  protection  to  every  subject,  to  whatever  race  he  may 
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belong,  forms  as  strong  a  basis  for  extended  government 
as  can  be  imagined  by  the  speculations  of  statesmen  or 
philosophers.  In  allegiance  to  the  King  lies  the  only  title 
we  possess  to  a  share  in  the  control  and  upbuilding  of  the 
other  great  countries  under  his  sceptre;  and  to  make  the 
system  perfect  demands  only  the  divorce  of  local  from  imperial 
interests,  and  the  furnishing  of  the  common  sovereign  with 
constitutional  advisers  drawn  from  every  one  of  his  vast 
domains,  instead  of  from  the  central  kingdom,  in  which, 
nevertheless,  the  heart  of  the  empire  still  is,  and  may  it 
ever  be,  firmly  established. 

Archibald  McGoun 
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KJO  greater  problem  faces  Canada  to-day  than  the  problem 
*  ^  of  education.  And  this  emphatic  statement  is  made  at 
a  time  when,  at  Ottawa,  politicians  are  talking  or  sleeping 
against  time  to  the  navy  question,  and  when  the  electoral 
mind,  where  it  exists,  is  distraught  in  speculation  on  imperial 
problems.  For  whatever  policy  may  be  adopted  as  best  for 
the  present,  twenty  years  from  now  the  brain  and  brawn 
nurtured  in  the  schools  of  to-day  will  be  succeeding,  or  failing, 
in  the  task  of  defending  the  name  of  Canada.  The  nation 
reaps  as  it  has  sown  in  the  schools. 

Serious  as  the  problem  of  education  has  become  in  the 
East,  mainly  as  a  result  of  expanding  industry,  in  the  West  the 
situation  is  critical.  There,  in  addition  to  utter  commercialism, 
the  departments  of  education  must  face  an  immigration  policy 
which  has  aimed  at  quantity  rather  than  quaUty.  In  the  last 
decade  we  went  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  of  Europe 
and  compelled  the  people  to  come  in,  that  our  house  might 
be  filled.  The  keeping  of  it  in  order  was  left  to  the  provinces. 
Immigration  was  a  matter  for  the  Dominion,  or  for  corpor- 
ations wanting  cheap  labour  and  steamship  companies  wanting 
profitable  ballast.  The  more  the  better,  it  was  thought.  There 
was  no  need  to  worry  about  indigestion.  Why  borrow  trouble? 
The  provinces  would  see  that  the  immigrants  became  worthy 
citizens  of  Canada. 

Yet  in  Manitoba  to-day  there  are  probably  ten  thousand 
children  without  the  opportunity  of  attending  any  school, 
and  twenty  thousand  more,  on  any  given  day,  dull-eyed  slaves 
in  field,  or  factory,  or  shack.  In  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
conditions  are  better,  but  many  of  the  schools  are  open  only 
for  a  few  months,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  experienced 
teachers  is  a  dream  of  the  future.  British  Columbia,  with  a 
steadier  growth  and  a  larger  proportion  of  English-speaking 
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immigrants,  has  handled  the  matter  of  education  compara- 
tively well.  Still,  one  of  its  inspectors  makes  bold  to  state  in  his 
report  for  the  year  1911-12,  ''yet  possibly  25  per  cent,  of  the 
120  teachers  employed  seemed  to  care  Uttle  about  the  advance- 
ment of  their  pupils.  Of  the  75  per  cent,  desirous  of  doing  good 
work,  probably  not  more  than  one-fourth  were  doing  really 
efficient  work."  So  that  if  we  regard  educational  efficiency  in 
the  West  as  reaching  its  lowest  point  in  Manitoba,  where  no 
schools  are  provided  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  of 
school  age,  and  its  highest  point  in  British  Columbia,  where 
practically  every  child  of  school  age  is  enrolled,  and  where 
the  percentage  of  daily  attendance  reached,  in  1911-12,  the 
very  high  average  for  the  province  of  74.88,  we  still  find  much 
to  be  desired  in  the  performance  of  the  State's  most  important 
duty. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  finer 
problems  of  education, — to  ask  how  the  work  in  a  legally 
equipped  school  can  be  made  more  effective,  or  how  the  best 
teachers  can  be  obtained.  We  in  Canada  are  stiU  a  long 
journey  from  the  ideal  system  of  education  where  in  rural 
districts  men  of  soimd  quahties  of  head  and  heart,  humble 
yet  proud,  give  their  fives  to  the  service  of  the  community,  and 
where  in  towns  and  cities  grading  is  arranged  so  that  the 
pecufiar  needs  of  the  duU,  and  medium,  and  briUiant,  indeed 
of  each  single  child,  are  recognized.  For  the  present  the 
purpose  is  to  dweU  on  the  more  elementary  defects,  and 
to  examine  conditions  of  ilfiteracy  which  are  at  once  a  menace 
and  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization.  The  iUustrations  shaU 
be  taken  mainly  from  Manitoba;  over  that  province  the 
powers  of  darkness  seem  to  brood. 

On  the  Whitemouth  River  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mani- 
toba and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  one  may  visit  the  Elma 
school.  I  went  there  for  that  purpose,  but  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  find  it  open.  The  teacher,  himself  a  "foreigner," 
had  gone  to  Winnipeg  for  the  last  week  of  the  term.  South 
of  that  the  Whitemouth  River  extends  in  two  branches  for 
twenty  or  more  miles.    On  both  sides  of  the  river  "foreigners " 
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have  settled.  They  have  petitioned  for  schools  and  sent 
deputations  to  Winnipeg  to  interview  the  authorities.  Many 
famiUes  have  been  resident  in  the  district  for  over  ten  years. 
They  stiU  have  no  schools,  I  talked  to  a  lad  born  of  Pohsh 
parents,  strangely  enough,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  His 
Scotch-Polish  accent  was  delightful,  but  his  tale  was  pitiful. 
He  had  gone  to  school  for  two  years  while  his  people  lived  in 
Winnipeg.  He  would  go  now  if  he  could,  but  there  was  no 
school  nearer  than  the  Elma  school,  and  it  was  distant  from  his 
home  eighteen  miles.  His  father  was  inclined  to  think  roads 
were  even  more  needed  than  schools.  They  had  journeyed 
from  eight  in  the  evening  till  eight  in  the  morning  to  reach  a 
place  where  produce  could  be  bartered.  I  waved  them  fare- 
well as  the  oxen  swung  off  for  the  long  return  trip.  It  was  three 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  thermometer  stood  at  100°  in  the 
shade.  A  dreary  outlook,  surely,  for  the  lad.  But  he  is  much 
better  situated  than  his  little  neighbours, — I  was  going  to  say 
playmates,  but  the  '^ foreign"  children  hardly  know  how  to 
play.  He  can  read  a  little,  while  they  are  growing  up  in 
ignorance  even  of  English  speech.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  five  hundred  families  in  this  area.  That  means  at  least 
one  thousand  children  of  school  age  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  even  the  rudiments  of  education.  This  is  in 
Canada,  and  within  eighty  miles  of  Winnipeg! 

The  situation  among  the  ''foreigners"  in  the  matter  of 
education  was  investigated  last  fall  by  a  staff  correspondent 
of  the  Manitoba  Free  Press.  He  has  described  what  he  saw 
and  thought  in  a  series  of  articles  whose  lucidity  and  modera- 
tion do  credit  to  Canadian  journalism.  In  summing  up  one 
phase  of  his  subject  he  says:  ''With  this  article  concludes  my 
examination  of  the  actual  conditions  in  the  Polish  and  Ruth- 
enian  bihngual  districts.  The  outstanding  condition  revealed 
by  my  visits  to  the  settlements  was  the  appalling  number  who 
were  not  attending  school  at  all.  The  three  settlements  visited 
showed  the  following  condition:  Teulon  and  Gimli  area, — 
children  of  school  age,  between  1,200  and  1,500;  schools  14, 
of  which  10  open;  total  attendance  220.    North  of  Beausejour, 
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— children  of  school  age  800;  number  of  schools  7  (not  all 
open) ;  total  attendance  90.  Whitemouth  River, — children  of 
school  age  1,400;  schools  5,  of  which  4  open,  total  attendance 
90.  Summing  up,  the  following  result  is  obtained:  At  least 
3,400  children  of  school  age,  total  attendance  of  400,  or 
11.76  per  cent." 

A  western  rancher  may  know  the  number  of  his  cattle 
to  a  head.  The  best  we  can  do  with  these  "Gahcian"  children 
whose  parents  we  have  induced  to  join  us  by  enticing  offers 
of  freedom  on  British  soil,  is  to  have  a  press  agent  roughly 
calculate  their  numbers.  And  in  these  three  settlements  alone, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  over  two  thousand  children  of 
school  age  whom  the  State,  through  failure  to  provide  schools 
or  roads,  has  condemned  to  illiteracy,  unless  by  some  chance 
their  parents  may  be  able  to  gather  courage  and  money  enough 
to  shake  the  mud  of  their  homesteads  from  their  feet. 
Courage  and  money,  I  say,  for  these  people  are,  for  the  most 
part,  frightfully  poor  and  discouraged. 

But  even  where  schools  exist,  it  does  not  follow  that  such 
pupils  as  attend  fairly  regularly  are  receiving  an  education 
adequate  to  fit  them  for  citizenship.  To  say  nothing  of 
French  and  German  districts,  each  presenting  a  distinct  prob- 
lem, there  are  in  Manitoba  something  over  one  hundred 
Ruthenian,  PoHsh,  or  Russian  school  districts,  with  as  many 
teachers,  mostly  "bilingual."  These  teachers  receive  their 
training  in  government  schools  at  Brandon  and  Winnipeg. 
After  three  years  in  these  institutions  and  a  special  examina- 
tion, they  spend  some  eight  weeks  at  the  Provincial  Normal 
School,  and  become  full-fledged  Canadian  teachers.  The 
government  holds  them  responsible  for  the  expenses  of  their 
education,  so  that  they  usually  begin  teaching  under  an  indebt- 
edness to  the  government  of  about  $600,  which  debt  they  are 
supposed  to  pay  back  from  their  salaries.  This  condition  of 
virtual  serfdom  is  capable  of  serious  abuse  if  party  pohtics 
are  allowed  free  play.  But  I  cannot  dwell  on  this  peculiar 
financial  obhgation  of  teachers.  It  is  reaEy  very  difficult  in 
discussing  the  educational  situation  in  Manitoba  to  keep  to 
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the  point,  there  are  so  many  remarkable  phenomena  "to 
haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay."  To  return  then,  one  does  not 
expect  to  find  many  young  "foreigners"  so  trained  in  a 
position  to  do  really  sound  teaching,  however  earnest  and  hon- 
est they  may  be.  At  the  end  of  their  three  years  few  of  them 
speak  English  with  fluency  or  correctness.  The  examiners 
cannot  afford  to  be  too  particular;  the  supply  of  teachers  is 
quite  below  the  demand.  But  even  more  serious  than  this, 
perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  these  young  men  have  been  prepared 
in  separate  schools.  They  have  not  mingled  with  Canadian 
students  except  during  the  short  Normal  course.  Little 
wonder  that  "foreign"  children  questioned  by  the  wayside 
usually  stare  helplessly  at  the  stranger.  Little  wonder  that 
a  puzzled  father  should  thus  express  himself  in  reference  to 
his  boy  of  thirteen :  "He  read  four  book,  but  he  not  speak. 
I  not  understand." 

The  practice  in  Alberta  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  that 
in  Manitoba.  The  teachers  for  the  "foreign"  schools  are  all 
regularly  qualified,  and  where  possible  the  best  teachers  are 
directed  to  these  schools.  The  new  settlers  were  inclined  to 
be  suspicious  at  first  in  the  matter  of  accepting  strange 
teachers  and  were  slow  to  organize  schools.  Religious  prejudice 
and  fear  of  taxation  were  the  grounds  of  their  hesitancy. 
This  difficult  problem  was  handed  over,  at  the  time  of  the 
erection  of  Alberta  into  a  province,  to  Mr.  Robert  J.  Fletcher. 
His  work  has  been  done  with  wisdom  and  energy,  and  prac- 
tically aU  the  Ruthenian  settlement,  with  a  population  esti- 
mated at  25,000,  has  been  organized  for  educational  purposes. 
If  Mr.  Fletcher  has  proved  the  statesman  for  the  task,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  government  has  backed  him  up  in 
his  efforts.  The  following  incident  may  serve  to  make  clear 
the  necessity  for  sympathetic  firmness  in  deahng  with  these 
people.  In  October,  1906,  a  certain  school  was  built  in  a 
Ruthenian  settlement,  and  a  quaUfied  EngUsh-speaking  teacher 
was  engaged  for  the  two  remaining  months  of  the  year.  The 
ratepayers,  however,  ousted  the  teacher  and  hired  an  un- 
quaUfied   Ruthenian   in  his   place.     Mr.   Fletcher  at  once 
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returned  to  the  school  and  reinstated  the  original  teacher.  As 
the  young  Ruthenian  left  the  school  he  said  something  in  his 
own  language,  and  the  children  followed  him.  For  the  balance 
of  the  year  the  Ruthenian  teacher  had  a  good  attendance  in  a 
neighbouring  house,  while  the  regular  teacher  addressed 
empty  desks.  The  ratepayers  sent  a  delegation  to  the  govern- 
ment urging  Mr.  Fletcher's  dismissal,  but  the  delegation 
accomphshed  nothing.  The  EngUsh  teacher  finally  withdrew, 
vanquished  by  neglect,  but  the  trustees  were  informed  that 
they  had  lost  sixty  dollars  in  government  grant,  while  the 
teacher's  salary  had  also  been  paid.  They  then  agreed  to  have, 
and  were  glad  to  retain,  as  their  teacher  a  young  lady  whose 
sister  had  won  the  loyal  support  of  a  neighbouring  section. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  incident,  simple  in  itself,  had 
no  small  effect  in  improving  the  attitude  of  the  whole  colony 
towards  education. 

But  why  are  schools  not  estabUshed  for  these  future 
citizens  in  Manitoba?  Why  are  they  allowed  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance?  About  fifty  miles  north  of  Winnipeg  on  a  branch 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  a  village  caUed  Molan- 
ton.  The  school  population  of  the  village  and  adjacent 
country  is  about  one  hundred.  For  three  years  at  least,  the 
people  had  been  trying  to  secure  a  school,  but  without  result. 
Finally  an  Enghsh-speaking  teacher  in  the  nearest  section 
interested  himself  on  their  behalf.  A  petition  was  circulated. 
Twenty-one  heads  of  families  subscribed  to  it.  None  of  them 
had  an  English  education,  and  only  twelve  of  them  could 
sign  their  names.  Three  copies  were  prepared,  one  being  sent 
to  the  Department  of  Education,  one  to  the  municipahty  of 
Rockwood,  and  the  third  to  the  municipahty  of  Gimli,  for  the 
village  is  on  the  borders  of  the  two  municipahties.  No  reply 
was  received  from  the  Department,  and  no  reply  from  Rock- 
wood.  From  Gimli  came  a  letter,  signed  by  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  municipahty,  to  this  effect:  ''I  beg  to  report 
that  your  petition  re  the  formation  of  a  new  school-district 
did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  council  and  was  rejected, 
for  the  reason  that  you  ask  for  too  much  from  other  school- 
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districts  of  this  municipality,  that  are  small  enough  as  they 
are  at  present."  This  letter  needs  interpretation.  The  word 
"small"  clearly  means  financially  weak.  Any  school  districts 
which  there  are  in  Gimli  municipality  are  large  and  populous 
enough  in  all  conscience.  For  instance,  the  Plum  Ridge  school 
has  eighty-seven  children  on  its  books,  and  helpless  illiteracy  on 
its  borders.  But  the  situation,  according  to  the  school  law,  is 
this :  The  government  gives  the  school  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  a  year.  The  municipality  gives  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  a  year.  The  rest  must  be  raised 
by  the  school  district.  In  this  case  the  district  was  willing 
to  raise  the  two  hundred  dollars  or  three  hundred  dollars 
necessary  to  secure  a  teacher,  pay  running  expenses,  and 
provide  for  the  interest  on  the  debentures  for  the  erection  of 
the  school-building.  But  the  other  parties  were  unwilling  to 
move.  One  can  understand  the  Gimli  authorities,  themselves 
mostly  Icelanders  and  keen  on  education  for  their  own  children, 
refusing  to  go  down  into  their  pockets  for  the  benefit  of  Ruthen- 
ians  and  Poles.  But  the  attitude  of  the  central  authorities 
in  requiring  prodding  and  then  refusing  to  respond  to  it,  and 
in  allowing  any  municipality  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  or  refuse 
to  grant  such  a  petition,  is  something  that  even  those  familiar 
with  the  situation  arising  from  the  Manitoba  School  Settlement 
will  find  it  hard  to  understand. 

If  Molanton  had  been  in  British  Columbia,  a  school 
would  have  been  established  there  as  soon  as  it  was  reported 
that  there  were  ten  children  of  school  age  in  the  district,  and 
the  government  would  have  seen  that  a  qualified  Enghsh 
teacher  took  charge  of  the  school  at  a  salary  not  less  than 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  They  do  not  wait  till  the 
school  building  is  erected.  For  the  time  being  a  shack  will 
serve.  The  children  must  be  at  school,  and  that  at  once.  If 
the  people  are  poor  the  government  will  pay  the  fuU  salary  of 
the  teacher.  As  soon  as  the  district  is  organized  into  a 
municipahty  the  grant  is  reduced,  but  even  in  the  largest  city 
schools  it  is  never  less  than  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars 
per  teacher.     It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  in  British 
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Columbia  the  danger  has  appeared  of  patemahsm  weakening 
local  interest.  "Where  the  treasure  is,  there  will  the  heart  be 
also."  But  Manitoba  has  certainly  not  erred  in  the  matter 
of  too  generous  support  by  the  central  authorities. 

In  1911,  Manitoba,  with  a  population  of  392,480,  spent  on 
elementary  education  $272,145,  of  which  sum  1183,547  was 
received  from  Ottawa  from  the  sale  of  school  lands.  In  the 
same  year,  British  Columbia,  with  a  population  of  374,663, 
spent  on  education  proper  $876,415,  and  on  grants  for  school 
buildings  an  additional  $275,299,  making  a  total  of  $1,151,714. 
At  least  75  per  cent,  of  this  may  be  regarded  as  ha\'ing  been 
expended  on  elementary  education.  To  some  extent,  then, 
this  illiteracy  in  Manitoba  is  the  result  of  unwilhngness  to 
pay  the  price.  It  is  not  inabiUty.  During  the  same  year  the 
province  spent  $240,000  on  the  administration  of  justice, 
$280,000  on  the  maintenance  of  asylums,  and  a  million  dollars 
on  telephones.  It  spent  only  $88,598  from  its  own  coffers 
on  elementary  education.  Yet  the  need  is  painfully  apparent, 
if  often  inarticulate,  and  the  officers  of  the  Department  are 
not  blind,  or  deaf,  or  heartless.  Why  then,  this  neglect? 
The  answer  must  not  be  attempted  in  this  article.  It  would 
carry  us  into  political  controversy  and  into  what  might 
perhaps  be  termed  personaUties.  Elsewhere  I  have  ventured 
to  analyze  the  causes.  Within  the  compass  of  the  article, 
however,  it  may  be  regarded  as  sufficient  if  I  set  forth  some  of 
the  resulting  conditions. 

Even  if  school  buildings  and  qualified  teachers  should  be 
provided  for  all  the  children  of  Manitoba,  there  would  still 
remain  a  defect  in  the  school  law,  and  one  which  some 
educationalists  are  inclined  to  regard  as  the  gravest  of  all. 
Teachers  in  convention  assembled,  inspectors  in  their  annual 
reports,  and  deputations  of  prominent  citizens  were  for  yesiTS 
earnest  and  insistent  in  demanding  its  removal.  Lately  their 
efforts  have  subsided,  because  each  year  the  legislature  wit- 
nesses the  rejection  on  a  straight  party  vote  of  a  measure 
calculated  to  remedy  it.  I  refer  to  the  absence  of  a  law  com- 
peUing  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  or  convince  the 
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State  that  they  are  being  properly  educated  elsewhere. 
Manitoba  shares  with  Quebec  the  doubtful  honour  of  refusing 
to  recognize  the  duty  of  the  State  to  demand  an  elementary 
education  for  every  child.  The  arguments  urged  by  the  non- 
Catholic  members  of  the  legislature  in  support  of  this  position, 
apart  from  political  expediency,  have  been  two.  It  is  urged 
that  it  is  better  to  persuade  than  to  compel,  and  that  Ontario 
with  its  compulsory  attendance  law  is  not  better  off  than 
Manitoba.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ontario  has  been  sadly 
maligned  by  these  champions  of  State  indifference.  The  figures, 
if  fairly  analyzed,  show  a  decided  improvement  after  the 
passing  of  the  Truancy  Act  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  a  lamentable  irregularity  in  attendance 
in  certain  districts  in  Ontario,  due  partly  to  inadequate 
machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  partly  to  the 
difficulty  of  providing  efficient  teachers.  But  a  weird  distorting 
of  statistics  has  been  necessary  to  bolster  up  an  argument 
based  on  comparison  with  Ontario.  One  might  wonder  why 
British  Columbia,  which  has  a  compulsory  law  and  about  the 
same  population  as  Manitoba,  was  not  chosen  to  prove  the 
point,  if  one  did  not  know  how  seriously  the  comparison  would 
reflect  on  Manitoba.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  adopt 
strong  measures  in  order  to  save  the  child  from  neglectful  or 
selfish  parents,  and  an  argument  for  persuasion  comes  with 
bad  grace  from  those  who  have  failed  to  provide  either  schools 
or  teachers  for  many  thousands  of  children. 

The  conditions  are  thus  described  by  the  staff  correspond- 
ent already  quoted.  ''I  drove  from  Beausejour  to  Broken- 
head,  and  visited  four  of  the  seven  schools  in  the  district. 
One  of  them,  that  at  Ladywood,  was  temporarily  closed 
owing  to  the  sickness  of  the  teacher,  a  Pole.  At  the  Broken- 
head  school  there  were  19  children  present,  although  the 
enrolment  was  between  60  and  70.  At  the  Ivan  Arden 
school,  out  of  an  enrolment  of  16,  five  children  were  in  attend- 
ance, and  at  the  Bachmann  school  six  children  out  of  an 
enrolment  of  40.  Nor  is  this  showing  the  most  unfavour- 
able that  might  have  been  obtained.     At  the  Brokenhead 
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school,  for  example,  where  I  found  19  children  present,  the 
teacher  told  me  that  recently  the  attendance  had  often  been 
three  or  four,  and  that  on  one  day  a  soUtary  child  presented 
itself.  Where  then  were  the  children?  The  answer  is  simple. 
The  children  were  at  work  in  the  fields  or  about  the  farm- 
houses." 

But  while  there  is  some  excuse  for  poor  and  ignorant 
parents,  if  they  are  not  always  far-sighted  enough  to  be 
strong  in  a  society  which  is  weak-kneed  in  the  matter  of 
education,  it  is  hard  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  following 
incident  for  which  Winnipeg  capitalists  were  ultimately 
responsible.  In  the  town  of  Beausejour,  until  recently,  a  glass 
factory  was  in  operation.  A  couple  of  years  ago  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  the  factory  became  so  flagrant  that  protests 
were  lodged  by  the  school  authorities.  Until  last  faU  no 
notice  was  taken  by  the  government  of  these  protests.  But 
finally  a  factory  inspector  was  sent  down  to  investigate. 
Hardly  had  he  alighted  from  the  train  when  word  of  his  pres- 
ence reached  the  factory.  The  children  were  ordered  to  take 
to  the  surrounding  bush,  and  he  was  able  to  report  everything 
quite  right.  For  some  time  the  way  the  company  had  fooled 
the  inspector  was  retailed  about  town  as  a  good  joke.  The 
children  returned  to  work. 

And  this  high  disregard  of  the  rights  of  future  citizens  is 
not  confined  to  the  more  backward  parts  of  the  province.  A 
Winnipeg  principal  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
situation  has  expressed  himself  as  foUows:  "In  connexion 
w^  my  school-work  I  have  noted,  during  the  past  five  years, 
th^t  many  children  leave  school  to  go  to  work  long  before  they 
are  physically  fit  or  have  any  adequate  preparation  for  their 
life-work.  Very  few  children  in  our  district  complete  the 
eighth  grade  in  school.  They  go  to  work  in  stores,  bax 
factories,  breweries,  and  as  messengers  and  office-boys.  Many 
boys  and  girls  are  kept  at  home  to  attend  to  younger  children 
while  the  parents  are  out  working.  These  form,  probably,  the 
largest  class  of  child-workers."  And  this  is  the  condition 
almost  within  earshot  of  the  forensic  oratory  of  the  legislature. 
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We  appear  to  be  in  danger  of  repeating  in  our  own  land  the 
sacrifice  which  England  paid  for  industrial  supremacy.  Its 
story  is  branded  deep  on  the  faces  and  forms  of  the  city  folk, 
which  haunt  the  memory  of  the  visitor  to  the  land  he  would 
fain  think  of  as  merry  England.  We  could  have  avoided  that 
mistake. 

But  already  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  grave 
errors  have  been  made  in  the  West.  For  better  or  for  worse,  we 
have  opened  wide  our  gates.  We  have  allowed  our  new 
Canadians  to  congregate  in  colonies.  We  have  given  them 
the  ballot,  and  then  debauched  them  with  money  and  bad 
liquor.  We  have  given  them  half -trained  teachers  of  their 
own  nationaUty  in  the  hope  of  retaining  their  political  support. 
The  future  of  the  West  lies  in  their  children.  Thousands  of 
these,  at  a  time  when  their  bright,  young  minds  might  be 
moulded,  are  drudges  for  helpless  or  short-sighted  parents,  or 
for  greedy  employers.  Unless  a  miracle  happens,  these 
neglected  children  will  have  developed  within  a  few  years  into 
citizens  with  the  aspirations  of  slaves. 

Nowhere  has  education  become  what  it  will  one  day 
become  when  democracy  has  placed  first  things  first,  and 
entrusted  the  chief  science  of  the  State  to  a  tried  band  of 
civil  servants.  In  British  Columbia,  what  I  venture  to  describe 
as  the  best  educational  system  of  the  Dominion,  has  been 
evolved,  but  even  there  the  gleam  is  followed  afar  off.  Alberta 
has  speciaHzed  on  the  "foreign"  problem,  and  proved  that 
bilingual  schools,  among  European  peoples  at  least,  are  a 
delusion,  and  that  separate  schools  for  Roman  Catholics  can 
exist  without  rending  a  system  in  twain. 

Saskatchewan  is  striving  valiantly  against  frightful 
difficulties,  establishing  schools  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day,  and 
for  the  most  part  keeping  the  faith.  Manitoba  has  specialized 
on  technical  high  schools  and  consolidated  public  schools, 
the  ornate  superstructure  of  an  educational  system,  but  hajs 
forgotten  the  fundamental  right  of  every  young  Canadian  not 
only  to  learn  to  use  the  English  language,  but  also  to  be  trained 
to  think  and  to  do.    It  has  failed,  and  failed  miserably.    Let  us 
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not  be  deceived.  The  Manitoba  School  Question  is  not 
settled.  It  has  simply  shifted  its  ground.  It  is  not  now  con- 
cerned with  the  matter  of  separate  schools,  though  that  is 
involved,  but  with  the  lack  of  schools  of  any  sort,  and  the 
nightmare  of  illiteracy.  There  is  still  a  battle  to  fight.  The 
best  we  can  hope  is  that  the  next  struggle  will  be  characterized 
by  more  thought  for  the  welfare  of  the  child  and  less  blind 
zeal  and  bitterness  than  were  those  of  1890  and  1896. 


C.  B.  SissoNS 


THE  DIARY  OF  MRS.  SIMCOE 

A  PACKAGE  of  letters  yellow  with  age,  lying  since 
**•  1791  in  an  old  Devon  Manor,  has  recently  been 
brought  to  light  and  published  by  Mr.  John  Ross  Robertson. 
The  public  must  always  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Robertson  for 
publishing  these  letters  of  Mrs.  Simcoe,  for  otherwise  no  one 
would  know  what  a  charming  and  clever  wife  the  first  governor 
of  Upper  Canada  had.  The  value  of  the  diary  is  further  en- 
hanced by  the  beautiful  drawings  made  by  Mrs.  Simcoe  while 
she  was  in  Canada. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Robertson  says:  "  The  originals  of 
these  drawings  are  nearly  all  at  Wolford,  but  thirty-two  in 
sepia  are  in  a  portfolio  in  the  Royal  Library  in  the  British 
Museum.  .  .  .  After  his  return  to  England,  Governor  Simcoe 
presented  these  drawings  to  His  Majesty  King  George  III. 
Some  of  them  are  copies  of  sketches  made  by  Lieutenant 
Robert  Pilkington  [afterwards  Major-General],  one  of  the 
Staff,  while  on  various  excursions  with  the  governor.  The 
inscription  on  the  title  page  of  the  portfolio  which  contains 
these  pictures  reads :  '  Thirty-two  views  in  Upper  Canada 
by  Mrs.  Simcoe,  presented  to  His  Majesty  by  Governor 
Simcoe,  with  a  sketch  of  Upper  Canada  drawn  on  bark.' 
These  sketches  have  been  carefully  reproduced.  Other  water- 
colours  of  the  collection,  which  have  so  faded  that  they 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  reproduced,  have  been  redrawn, 
but  the  original  pen-and-ink  sketches  and  pencil  drawings 
are  in  facsimile.  These  drawings  give  to  present  readers 
of  Canadian  history  faithful  pictures  of  places  and  scenes  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  from  1791-6,  which  we  should 
have  lost,  had  it  not  been  for  the  gifted  hand  of  the  wife  of 
the  first  governor." 

Mr.  Robertson  has,  with  infinite  care  and  patience, 
added  copious  notes  to  the  work;  and  this  has  evidently 
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entailed  much  research  work.  A  short  biography  of  Mrs. 
Simcoe  has  been  included  in  the  book,  and  this  is,  I  think, 
the  first  time  that  anything  has  been  published  about  her 
with  the  exception  of  brief  notices  in  some  of  the  Canadian 
histories  and  in  eariy  works  on  Toronto.  There  is,  of  course 
the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld's  work  on  his  travels  in 
North  America  in  which  he  describes  his  visit  to  Navj-  Hall. 
But,  forgetting  all  the  kindness  and  consideration  shown 
him  by  the  Simcoes,  he  acted  in  the  manner  of  a  mischief- 
maker,  as  Mr.  Robertson  writes,  "  Calunmy  and  garbling 
and  distorting  incidents  and  conversation,  as  if  his  pur- 
pose was  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  and  ill-feeUng." 
There  is  still  another  brief  mention  of  Mrs.  Simcoe  in  those 
charming  letters  by  an  unknown  writer  recently  published 
by  the  Numismatic  Society.  The  writer  met  Mrs.  Simcoe 
while  on  a  visit  to  Niagara.  ''Mrs.  Simcoe,"  he  writes, 
"  is  a  lady  of  manners,  highly  interesting,  equally  distant 
from  hauteur  or  levity.  Accustomed  to  fashionable  life, 
she  submits  with  cheerfulness  to  the  inevitable  inconvenience 
of  an  infant  colony.  Her  conduct  is  perfectly  exemplary, 
and  admirably  conformed  to  that  correct  model  which  ought 
to  be  placed  before  a  people  whom  a  high  pattern  of  dissi- 
pation would  mislead,  of  extravagance  would  ruin." 

The  diary  was  commenced  September  17th,  1791,  and 
ended  October  16th,  1796.  The  diarj',  in  the  form  of  letters, 
was  sent  every  week  to  Mrs.  Hunt,  a  friend  of  the  Simcoes 
who  had  undertaken  the  care  of  their  four  daughters  whom 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  behind  at  Wolford  on  their  depar- 
ture for  Canada,  bringing  with  them  their  two  youngest 
children,  Sophia  and  Francis. 

Sprung  from  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors,  a  des- 
cendant of  the  kings  of  North  and  South  Wales,  and  bearing 
the  historic  name  of  GwiUim  (Elizabeth  Posthimia  Gwillim), 
Mrs.  Simcoe  proved  worthy  of  her  noble  Uneage.  There 
is  a  portrait  of  her  done  in  her  Welsh  dress.  From  beneath 
the  friUed  cap  and  high  bonnet  looks  forth  a  piquant,  sweet, 
little  face.     And  yet  for  all  the  brightness  of  her  lovely 
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eyes,  there  lurks  a  shadow  of  sadness,  prophetic  of  her  long 
years  of  widowhood.  With  all  her  loveliness  there  was 
combined  a  clever,  original  mind  which  made  her  a  fasci- 
nating personality.  And  although  she  was  only  sixteen  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage,  her  natural  vivacity  was  tempered 
by  a  certain  gentle  dignity. 

After  the  marriage  of  Miss  Gwillim  to  Colonel  Simcoe 
some  happy  years  were  spent  on  their  estate  at  WoUord. 
Both  were  passionately  fond  of  outdoor  life,  and  some 
of  their  pleasantest  hours  were  passed  in  planning  and 
making  improvements  on  their  estate.  Here  a  tree  was 
planted,  there  a  whole  plantation  started.  Vistas  were 
opened  up  and  roads  were  made  through  different  places 
on  the  property.  Wolford  became  the  centre  of  a  most 
gracious  hospitality,  until  Colonel  Simcoe  was  appointed 
first  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  new  Province  of  Upper 
Canada. 

On  the  long  voyage  from  England,  which  lasted  forty-six 
days,  Mrs.  Simcoe  recorded  in  her  diary  everything  of  im- 
portance. The  discomforts  were  many,  and  yet  nothing 
intimidated  her.  She  writes:  "  My  cot  striking  against 
the  side  of  the  cabin,  which  was  just  large  enough  to  hold 
it.  Colonel  Simcoe  thought  of  the  method  used  by  the  An- 
cients to  lessen  the  force  of  battering-rams  by  hanging  up 
feather  beds  to  receive  them.  This  device  made  the  cot 
slide  up  and  down  very  easily."  As  the  ship  entered  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  passed  the  different  islands  and 
places,  Mrs.  Simcoe  not  only  made  drawings  but  wrote 
descriptions  of  them  in  her  diary. 

The  winter  and  spring  months  after  their  arrival  in 
Canada  were  passed  by  the  governor  and  his  family  at 
Quebec.  During  their  stay  they  were  entertained  with 
lavish  hospitality,  and  many  lasting  friendships  were  formed. 
Mrs.  Simcoe  became  a  great  favourite,  and  was  in  request 
for  the  many  concerts,  dances,  and  drives,  which  formed 
such  an  essential  feature  of  the  winter  season.  Society 
at  this  time  was  enjoying  the  stay  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  and 
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his  famous  7th  Regiment  or  Royal  Fusiliers.  The  unknown 
writer  of  ''Canadian  Letters"  says:  "The  7th,  or  British 
Fusiliers,  commanded  by  Prince  Edward,  together  with  a 
body  of  artillery,  performed  garrison  duty  while  I  was  at 
Quebec.  The  appearance  of  the  7th  is  highly  mihtary  in 
point  of  figure.  The  mutiny,  which  some  time  after 
took  place  among  them,  has  been  attributed  to  various 
causes;  the  most  probable  is  to  be  traced  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  corps  was  originally  composed. 
His  Royal  Highness,  with  the  natural  ardour  of  a  youthful 
soldier,  was  desirous  that  his  regiment  should  be  distin- 
guished for  its  figure,  and  in  consequence  applied,  when  at 
Gibraltar,  to  some  general  ofl&cers,  to  accommodate  him  with 
men  who  would  answer  that  purpose.  They,  it  is  said, 
took  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  get  quit  of  a  number  of 
troublesome  fellows.  Such  persons  being  brought  together 
in  one  body,  and  at  the  same  time  distant  from  home,  formed 
the  desperate  resolution  of  deserting  and  going  to  the  States 
of  America.  Their  plan  was,  however,  defeated  in  the  very 
moment  previous  to  its  execution.  His  Highness'  subse- 
quent conduct  to  the  ringleaders  of  the  delinquents  was  such 
as  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Canada  with  the 
most  favourable  opinion  of  the  clemency  of  his  temper." 

Mrs.  Simcoe  also  mentions  the  Royal  FusiUers  several 
times  in  her  diary:  "  The  FusiUers  are  the  best  dancers,  well 
dressed,  and  the  best  looking  figures  in  a  ball-room  that  I 
ever  saw.  They  are  all  musical,  and  like  dancing,  and  bestow 
as  much  money  as  other  regiments  usually  spend  on  wine 
in  giving  balls  and  concerts."  It  was  during  the  Simcoes' 
stay  in  Quebec  that  the  Duke  of  Kent  formed  a  close  friend- 
ship with  them,  afterwards  visiting  them  at  Navy  HaU, 
where  amidst  primitive  surroimdings  the  Simcoes  welcomed 
their  royal  guest. 

During  the  winter  months  a  favourite  mode  of  enter- 
taining was  to  make  up  a  sleighing  party  and  drive  into  the 
country,  where  a  dance  and  supper  followed.  From  the 
"  Canadian  Letters  "  we  learn  that  ''  English  and  Canadian 
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dancingvare  two  distinct  things.  In  England,  we  dance  for 
amusement,  but  in  Canada  'tis  a  very  serious  business.'' 
And  the  writer  further  says:  'The  markets  of  Quebec  are 
cheap  and  abundantly  furnished.  I  never  was  in  any  place 
where  there  seemed  to  be  so  great  a  quantity  of  good  things 
at  moderate  rates.  A  turkey  might  be  purchased  for  15d. 
sterling,  and  other  articles  of  provision  in  proportion.  The 
mutton  is  very  small,  I  have  seen  a  maid-servant  returning 
from  market  carrying  a  whole  one  in  a  basket  on  her  arm." 

Mrs.  Simcoe  has  something  to  say  about  many  of  the 
well-known  j^ersons  living  at  that  time  in  Quebec.  We  hear 
of  Dr.  Mabane:  "St.  Andrew's  Day,  Colonel  Simcoe  dined 
with  Dr.  Mabane  at  Woodfield  near  Quebec ....  I  went 
in  an  open  carriole  (which  is  a  sort  of  phaeton  body  on  a 
sledge  or  runners  shod  with  iron  instead  of  wheels)  to  Wood- 
field  to  call  on  Dr.  Mabane's  sister;"  and  again,  ''  Dined 
and  supped  at  Madame  Baby's"....  ''There  was  an 
anniversary  dinner  to-day  attended  by  those  gentlemen  who 
particularly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  defence  of  the 
town  when  attacked  by  Montgomery,  December  31st,  1777. 
Colonel  Caldwell  was  among  the  most  active  persons  on 
this  occasion." 

There  are  so  many  interesting  events  recorded  in  the 
diary  that  one  would  fain  linger,  but  passing  on  to  the  close  of 
the  governor's  stay  at  Quebec,  which  came  to  an  end  June 
8th,  1792,  we  have  the  following  entry  in  Mrs.  Simcoe's  diary : 
"  At  six  this  morning  we  left  Quebec,  walked  through  Fort 
Louis  Gate  and  descended  the  hill  to  the  river,  where  we 
embarked  in  a  large  bateau  with  an  awning,  accompanied 
by  Lieutenants  Grey  and  Talbot.  Another  bateau  carried 
the  children,  and  a  third,  the  servants  and  baggage."  All 
the  way  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  they  journeyed  in  this 
way,  landing  at  night  to  sleep  in  some  inn  or  farmhouse, 
although  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  frequently  slept  on  the 
bateau  owing  to  lack  of  accommodation.  "  It  was  ten 
o'clock  when  we  arrived  at  Cap  Sante,  on  the  north  shore 
(where  the  French  encamped  after  the  capitulation  of  Quebec) . 
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The  man  who  kept  the  Maison  de  Poste  was  so  ill  that  we 
could  not  be  admitted  there,  so  we  walked  towards  a  cottage 
where  the  inhabitants  were  going  to  bed,  but  with  all  possible 
French  politesse  the  woman  removed  her  furniture  and 
children,  and  presently  accommodated  us  with  two  empty 
rooms,  with  a  thousand  compUments  and  regrets  that  '  des 
gens  comme  nous  /'....  The  apartment  was  indifferent 
enough,  but  as  we  travel  with  a  boydet,  which  is  a  folding 
camp  chair  as  large  as  a  mattress,  the  Triton's  cot,  blankets, 
and  a  mosquito  net  tent  to  hang  over  the  bed,  we  soon 
furnished  a  room  comfortable  enough  for  people  to  whom  a 
long  day's  voyage  had  given  sufficient  inclination  to  sleep. 
The  gentlemen  slept  in  a  bateau.  It  was  too  late  to  get  our 
provisions  from  the  boat,  and  we  supped  on  the  bread,  eggs, 
and  milk,  the  cottage  afforded."  From  this  entry  in  Mrs. 
Simcoe's  diary  we  get  a  good  idea  of  how  she  travelled  all 
those  hundreds  of  miles.  The  water-way  formed  the  best 
means  of  communication  in  those  days.  In  winter  many 
travellers  posted  when  sleighing  was  good.  One  recaUs  the 
memorable  drive  of  Bigot  with  his  long  procession  of  sleighs 
from  Quebec  to  Montreal. 

The  governor's  party  reached  Montreal  on  Wednesday 
the  13th  at  eight  o'clock;  they  landed  at  Pointe  aux  Trembles: 
"  Here  we  went  ashore  intending  to  go  by  land  the  remaining 
three  leagues  to  Montreal.  We  found  Captain  Stevenson 
just  arrived  in  Mr.  Frobisher's  phaeton,  sent  for  me,  as  a 
hired  caleche  is  a  wretched  conveyance  on  the  excessive 
rough  roads  around  Montreal.  NotwithstandiQg  the  merits 
of  the  phaeton  and  the  river,  I  every  moment  expected  to 
have  been  thrown  out  by  the  violent  jerks  in  passing  over  the 
ruts  in  this  bad  road.  At  eleven  o'clock  we  arrived  at 
Montreal,  and  after  a  little  delay  occasioned  by  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  we  got  into  Government  House  [Chateau  de 
Ramezay],  and  were  delighted  with  the  size  and  loftiness 
of  the  rooms,  which  are  so  much  better  than  any  I  have  been 
in  at  Quebec.  On  the  road  we  passed  a  group  of  Indians 
sitting  around  a  fire  near  the  river  which  on  this  dark  night 
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afforded  a  good  subject  for  a  picture."  One  of  the  few  links 
left  in  Montreal  which  connect  the  past  with  the  present 
is  the  Chateau  de  Ramezay,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
one  of  the  fair  women  who  at  one  time  stayed  at  the 
Chateau  was  Mrs.  Simcoe. 

On  Monday  Captain  Stevenson  takes  the  governor  and 
his  wife  for  a  drive  on  the  mountain  and  Mrs.  Simcoe  tells 
us:  "The  view  from  it  is  remarkably  fine,  commanding  a 
vast  extent  of  river  diversified  by  islands.  The  towns  of 
Longueuil,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  FAssomption 

are  opposite,  and  the  distance  terminated  by  the  Blue 

Hills  of  Chambly.  The  town  of  Montreal  is  large  and  the 
spires  of  the  churches  covered  with  tin  give  a  brilliancy  to 
the  scene  and  look  like  mosques.  The  country  around  is 
much  cultivated,  and  orchards  cover  nearly  all  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  Captain  Stevenson  carried  us  two  miles  beyond 
the  fine  prospect  towards  La  Chine,  which  is  three  leagues 
above  Montreal,  I  think  merely  to  show  how  bad  the  road 
was,  and  we  returned  about  nine  o'clock  to  Mr.  Frobisher's 
villa  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  drank  tea  there.  In 
going  from  hence  to  Montreal  we  saw  the  air  filled  with  fire 
flies  which,  as  the  night  was  dark,  appeared  beautiful,  like 
falling  stars.  I  dined  at  Mr.  Frobisher's  house  in  the  town 
where  the  chairs  were  the  same  as  I  have  seen  in  London 
for  four  guineas  each." 

Tuesday  Mrs.  Simcoe  dines  with  La  Baronne  de  Lon- 
gueuil at  her  house  on  St.  Helen's  Island.  She  finds  the 
passage  across  rather  alarming,  owing  to  the  strong  current. 
On  Friday  the  22nd  they  left  Montreal  for  Kingston.  They 
drove  as  far  as  La  Chine  in  Mr.  Frobisher's  carriage,  sleeping 
that  night  at  La  Chine.  ''  I  dishked  the  dirty  appearance 
of  the  bed  and  slept  on  a  blanket  upon  the  table," 
says  Mrs.  Simcoe.  Leaving  Lachine  at  six  next  morning 
they  embarked  again  in  their  bateau.  Glengarry,  St.  Regis, 
and  other  places  were  visited.  Mrs.  Simcoe  has  this  to  say 
about  the  wheat  she  saw  growing:  ''  I  observed  on  my  way 
hither  that  the  wheat  appeared  finer  than  any  I  have  seen 
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in  England  and  totally  free  from  weeds.  Mr.  Eraser  men- 
tioned an  instance  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil, — one  of  his 
fields  had  produced  a  great  quantity  of  wheat,  and  what  fell 
out  in  reaping  had  the  next  year  produced  a  very  fine  crop, 
without  the  field  having  been  ploughed  or  sown." 

On  Sunday,  July  1st,  the  governor  and  his  party  reached 
Kingston,  where  the  governor  took  the  oath  of  office  July 
8th,  1792.  Mrs.  Simcoe  says  in  her  diary:  ''  Kingston  is  six 
leagues  from  Gananoque,  and  is  a  small  town  of  about  fifty 
wooden  houses  and  merchants'  storehouses.  Only  one  house 
is  built  of  stone;  it  belongs  to  a  merchant.  There  is  a  small 
garrison  here  and  a  harbour  of  ships;  "  and  later:  "  We  went 
across  the  bay  this  morning  to  see  the  shipyard.  There  are 
two  gunboats  lately  built  of  a  very  bad  construction,  and 
Colonel  Simcoe  caUs  them  '  The  Bear,'  and  the  '  Buffalo,' 
as  they  are  so  unscientifically  built,  and  intends  they  shall 
aid  in  carrying  provisions  to  Niagara.  The  present  establish- 
ment of  vessels  on  this  lake  consists  of  the  Onondaga  and 
Messessaga,  named  after  the  Indian  tribes,  top-sailed  schooners 
of  about  80  tons,  and  the  Caldwell,  named  after  Colonel 
CaldweU,  which  is  a  sloop.  They  transport  all  the  troops 
and  provisions  from  hence  for  the  garrison  at  Niagara,  Forts 
Erie  and  Detroit.  They  land  them  at  Niagara,  from  whence 
those  for  the  higher  ports  are  forwarded  nine  miles  across  a 
portage  by  land  to  Fort  Chippawa,  three  miles  above  the 
FaUs  of  Niagara,  from  whence  they  are  embarked  in  boats 
and  carried  18  miles  to  Fort  Erie,  from  whence  vessels  take 
them  to  Detroit,  at  the  extremity  of  Lake  Erie." 

On  Monday,  the  23rd,  the  governor  left  for  Niagara  in  the 
Onondaga,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  Kingstonians  who 
would  have  hked,  as  Mrs.  Simcoe  remarks,  ''  to  have  this 
place  considered  as  the  seat  of  government.  Therefore, 
they  all  tried  to  dissuade  the  governor  from  going  to  Niagara 
and  represented  the  want  of  provisions  and  houses  at  that 
place,  as  well  as  the  certainty  of  having  the  ague." 

The  Onondaga  reached  Niagara  July  20th,  and  Mrs. 
Simcoe    saw    Na\^  Hall,  built   by   Governor   Haldimand, 
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which  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  with  four  frame  build- 
ings near  it,  and  here  they  made  their  home  while  at  Niagara. 
As  Navy  Hall  was  undergoing  repairs,  "  three  marquees," 
says  Mrs.  Simcoe,  "were  pitched  for  us  on  the  hiU 
above  the  house,  which  is  very  dry  ground  and  rises  beauti- 
fully, in  parts  covered  with  oak  bushes Our  marquees 

command  a  beautiful  view  of  the  river  and  the  garrison  on 
the  opposite  side,  which  from  its  being  situated  on  the  point 
has  a  fine  effect. . . .  The  Queen's  rangers  are  encamped 
within  half  a  mile  behind  us."  As  the  author  of  "  Cana- 
dian Letters"  tells  us:  "This  settlement  may  be  divided 
into  Niagara,  properly  so-called,  and  the  village  of  Newark. 
The  former  comprehends  the  Fort  and  a  few  houses 
erected  at  the  bottom  of  the  eminence  on  which  the 
Fort  is  situated.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  Niagara  is 
Newark  where  the  Governor  and  principal  persons  in  office 
reside.  This  is  a  poor,  wretched,  straggling  village  with  a  few 
scattered  cottages  erected  here  and  there  as  chance,  conven- 
ience, or  caprice  dictated.  The  Governor's  house  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Navy  Hall. ...  Its  situation, 
lying  in  a  low  bottom  bordering  on  the  river  with  swampy 
patches  in  its  neighbourhood,  must  be  highly  injurious  to 
health,  as  the  Governor  and  part  of  his  family,  I  was  informed, 
experienced  soon  after  their  arrival." 

Life  passed  pleasantly  at  Niagara,  visiting  the  Falls 
and  taking  long  drives  to  other  places  of  interest.  The 
governor  and  his  wife  being  caught  in  a  violent  storm 
while  out  driving  one  day,  returned  just  in  time  to  save 
their  tents  from  being  blown  into  the  river.  "  We  were 
so  cold  and  wet  we  were  glad  to  drink  tea.  It  was  quite 
dark  and  too  windy  to  allow  of  our  burning  candles,  and 
when  the  forked  flashes  of  lightning  enlightened  the  air 
I  was  able  to  drink  tea.  I  wrapped  myself  up  in  two 
or  three  greatcoats,  and  intended  if  the  tent  was  blown 
away  to  take  shelter  under  the  great  dinner  table.  The 
rain  and  wind  did  not  cease  for  two  hours,  and  we  had 
no  means  of  drying  our  clothes  and  were  obliged  to  sleep  in 
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a  wet  tent.  However,  we  have  not  caught  cold.  I  received 
a  very  pretty  set  of  Nanken  China  from  England  to-day, 
and  in  an  hour  after  it  was  unpacked  the  temporarj^  kitchen 
(an  arbour  of  oak  boughs)  took  fire  and  in  the  hurry  of  moving 
the  china  it  was  almost  all  broken.  Luckily  the  weather 
was  calm,  or  the  tents  might  have  taken  fire.  We  are  in 
daily  expectation  of  the  Prince.  The  canvas  houses  are  not 
arrived  or  Navy  Hall  finished,  and  the  dilemma  has  been 
whether  to  give  him  the  marquees  for  his  residence  or  the 
damp  house.  We  have  decided  to  take  the  latter  ourselves, 
so  here  we  came  in  a  cold,  blowing,  dismal  night.  I  sat  by 
myself  in  a  miserable,  unfinished,  damp  room,  looking  on 
the  lake  where  it  blew  quite  a  gale ....  Prince  Edward 
came  here  the  21st  of  August. 

"  November  5th:  The  ships  sail  for  Kingston  this 
week  and  remain  there  closed  up  by  the  ice  in  that  harbour 
until  April.  The  governor  now  will  have  less  to  write  and, 
I  hope,  fewer  headaches.  The  winter  express  indeed  will 
afford  an  opportunity  of  sending  some  despatches.  It 
arrives  here  from  Quebec  late  in  January,  and  after  going 
to  Detroit  returns  here;  it  was  estabhshed  for  the  use  of  the 
merchants  and  travels  on  snowshoes,  coming  by  way  of 
Port  Oswego ....  Mr.  Bouchette  has  surveyed  York  har- 
bour.    It  is  35  miles  from  here  across  the  lake." 

Visitors  coming  and  going  kept  Mrs.  Simcoe  busily 
employed,  and  seldom  was  an  evening  passed  without  some 
form  of  entertainment  at  Navy  Hall.  Captain  Brandt  and 
his  nieces  Mary  (who  had  married  Colonel  Guy  Johnson) 
and  Ann  (who  married  Colonel  Claus)  were  among  those 
who  went  to  these  entertainments.  These  two  daughters  of 
Sir  William  Johnson  were  greatly  admired.  Their  half 
brother,  Sir  John  Johnson,  was  then  absent  in  England  and 
the  author  of  "Canadian  Letters"  mentions  that  he  heard 
some  people  say:  "  It  was  thought  by  many  persons  in  this 
country  that  Sir  John  Johnson  would  have  been  created 
Governor  of  the  Upper  Pro\dnce  at  the  time  the  present 
one  was  appointed.     His  own  and  his  father's  ser\ices,  his 
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hereditary  ascendency  over  the  Indians,  and  his  connections 
in  the  country  were  reasons  which  it  was  supposed  would 
have  caused  him  to  have  been  selected.  Possibly  the  latter 
reason,  namely  his  connections  in  the  country,  was  the 
single  impediment.  It  has  been  the  general  policy  of  English 
ministers  not  to  appoint  a  man  to  the  government  of  that 
country  where  his  connections  are  settled.  Of  this  gentleman, 
who  was  then  absent  in  England,  I  know  nothing  more  than 
general  report  spoke,  and  that  was  favourable." 

Mrs.    Simcoe    writes    of    Captain    Brandt:     '^  Captain 

Brandt chief  of  the  Six  Nations  Indians  dined  here. 

He  has  a  countenance  expressive  of  art  or  cunning.  He  wore 
an  English  coat  with  a  handsome,  crimson,  silk  blanket 
lined  with  black  and  trimmed  with  gold  fringe.  He  wore 
a  fur  cap  and  round  his  neck  he  had  a  string  of  plaited  sweet 
hay.  It  is  a  kind  of  grass  which  never  loses  its  pleasant 
scent,  the  Indians  are  very  fond  of  it;  its  smell  is  like  the 
Tonquin  or  Asiatic  Bean." 

Here  is  a  description  of  a  ball  at  Niagara:  '^  Mrs. 
Macaulay  [wife  of  the  Garrison  Surgeon,  Dr.  Macaulay] 
gave  me  an  account  of  a  subscription  ball  she  was  at,  which 
is  to  be  held  in  the  town  at  Niagara  every  fortnight  during 
the  winter.  There  were  fourteen  couples,  a  great  display 
of  gauze,  feathers,  and  velvet;  the  room  was  lighted  by  wax 
candles  and  there  was  a  supper  as  well  as  tea."  During 
the  winter  months  Governor  Simcoe  made  several  explo- 
ration journeys,  walking  long  distances.  His  trip  to  Detroit 
occupied  nearly  five  weeks.  He  was  very  favourably  im- 
pressed with  the  situation  of  what  is  now  the  city  of  London; 
and  thought  it  would  make  a  good  site  for  the  capital. 
''  Colonel  Simcoe  is  gone  to  Detroit  on  foot  the  greatest 
part  of  the  way,  a  journey  of  about  400  miles,  but  as  I  am 
convinced  the  exercise  and  air  will  do  his  spirits  and  health 
great  good  I  rejoice  in  his  absence,  though  it  will  be  a  month 
or  six  weeks;  he  has  five  officers  as  companions,  and  twenty 
Indians  as  guides." 
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The  governor's  first  visit  to  York  took  place  May  3rd. 
"  Colonel  Simcoe  returned  from  York,  and  speaks  in  praise 
of  the  harbour  and  a  fine  spot  near  it  covered  with  large 
oaks,  which  he  intends  to  fix  upon  as  a  site  for  a  town.  I  am 
going  to  send  you  some  beautiful  butterflies." 

Life,  Mrs.  Simcoe  tells  us,  in  the  early  days  at  York 
was  spent  in  many  pleasant  explorations  and  in  choosing 
a  site  for  a  summer  home,  (which  was  afterwards  named 
Castle  Frank,  after  their  son  Francis).  "The  governor," 
writes  Mrs.  Simcoe,  "having  determined  to  take  a  lot 
of  200  acres  upon  the  River  Don  for  Francis,  and  the 
law  obUges  persons  having  lots  of  lands  to  build  a  house 
upon  them  within  a  year.  We  went  to-day  to  fix  upon 
the  spot  for  building  the  house.  We  went  six  miles  by 
water  from  the  Fort  and  east  along  the  bay  shore  to  the 
Don,  and  up  that  river,  landed,  climbed  up  an  exceed- 
ingly steep  hill,  or  rather  a  series  of  sugar-loafed  hills,  and 
approved  of  the  highest  spot,  from  whence  we  looked  down 
on  the  tops  of  large  trees,  and  seeing  eagles  near,  I  suppose 
they  build  there.  There  are  large  pine  plains  around  it, 
which,  being  without  underwood  I  can  ride  and  walk  on, 
and  we  hope  the  height  of  the  situation  will  secure  us  from 
mosquitoes.  We  dined  by  a  large  fire  on  wild  ducks  and 
chowder,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  opposite  to  that  spot.  Our 
long  walk  made  it  late  before  we  had  dined,  so  that,  although 
we  set  out  immediately  afterwards  and  walked  fast,  it  was 
nearly  dark  before  we  reached  the  surveyor's  hut.  From 
there  we  went  home." 

Mrs.  Simcoe  left  Niagara  in  the  autumn  of  1794  with 
her  children  to  return  to  Quebec,  owing  to  the  many  rumours 
of  war  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  return 
trip  is  full  of  interest.  At  Montreal,  Mr.  Frobisher  again 
entertains  her,  Quebec  welcomes  her  with  enthusiasm,  and 
old  acquaintances  are  warmly  renewed.  But  Mrs.  Simcoe 
did  not  remain  longer  than  the  beginning  of  February  at 
Quebec,  and  determining  to  join  her  husband  who  was  then 
at  New  Johnston's  (Cornwall),  she  posted  by  land  along  the 
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north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  She  travelled  in  a  carriole 
built  after  the  fashion  of  one  lent  her  by  Lord  Dorchester. 
"  Lord  Dorchester  sent  his  dormeuse,  a  travelling  carriage 
adapted  for  sleeping,  that  I  might  see  whether  I  should  like  that 
sort  of  a  carriage  to  travel  in  to  Upper  Canada.  It  is  like 
an  open  carriole  with  a  head  made  of  sealskin  and  lined  with 
baize,  a  large  bear  or  buffalo  skin  fixes  in  front  which  per- 
fectly secures  you  from  wind  and  weather,  and  may  be 
unhooked  if  the  weather  is  fine  or  mild.  It  also  has  a  low 
seat  and  feather  bed  to  keep  one's  feet  warm.  I  drove  a 
mile  or  two  in  it,  and  liked  it  much,  and  bespoke  one  to  be 
made  the  same." 

Leaving  Quebec  in  her  comfortable  dormeuse,  and  with 
relays  of  horses  ready  waiting  for  her  at  every  post-house, 
Mrs.  Simcoe  was  met  half  way  by  the  governor  at  Pointe 
au  Bodet  and  they  proceeded  to  Johnstown  and  from  there 
to  Kingston.  Before  leaving  Johnstown  it  had  snowed  so 
heavily  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  beat  the  roads  before 
the  governor  and  his  party  could  proceed.  This  custom  is 
still  followed  in  some  parts  of  Canada.  It  was  May  15th 
before  the  governor  was  able  to  leave  Kingston,  owing  to  a 
serious  illness  he  had  there. 

Navy  Hall  was  again  thronged  with  visitors,  among 
these  being  Mr.  Mackenzie,  on  his  way  back  from  his 
famous  trip  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  Duke  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  and  his  party,  who  had  been  on  a  visit  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  Rev.  Jacob  Mountain.  Several 
trips  were  made  to  Castle  Frank  both  in  the  fall  and 
winter.  Many  winter  picnics  were  held  there:  '' Mr^. 
McGill,  Miss  Crookshank,  and  a  large  party  drove  with  me 
in  carrioles  to  dine  on  toasted  venison  by  a  large  fire  on  the 
beach  below  the  settlements.  We  sat  under  the  shelter  of 
the  root  of  an  immense  pine  which  had  been  blown  up  by 
the  wind  and  found  it  very  pleasant,  and  returned  six  miles  in 
thirty-two  minutes.     Had  a  card  party  in  the  evening. 

"  The  ladies  did  not  catch  cold,  and  were  delighted 
with  the  novelty  of  dining  in  the  air  in  winter,  and  to-day 
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we  went  to  Castle  Frank.  Mrs.  Macaulay  joined  the  party. 
The  ice  was  not  quite  so  good,  and  the  snow  melted.  It 
was  so  mild  we  could  not  wear  great  coats.  Francis  has  a 
small  sleigh,  which  the  servants  have  taught  a  goat  to  draw; 
he  is  the  handsomest  goat  I  ever  saw,  and  looks  very  well  in 
harness.  It  is  a  very  pretty  sight  to  see  Francis  drawn  in 
this  car.  They  used  the  animal  to  draw  the  sleigh  by  making 
him  draw  it  pulling  wood.     At  first  he  was  very  untractable. 

"  On  Monday  the  8th,  we  set  out  on  the  ice  with  three 
carrioles  brought  from  Quebec,  but  driving  too  near  a  large 
crack  in  the  ice  near  the  shore  the  horses  in  the  first  carriole 
broke  in,  but  being  quickly  whipped,  recovered  their  footing 

on  the  ice  and  drew  the  carriole  over  the  crack "     In 

one  of  his  notes  Mr.  Robertson  mentions  that  "  Mrs.  Simcoe 
had  brought  with  her  to  Canada  a  spinning  wheel  which  was 
made  by  order  of  Queen  Charlotte  for  the  Marchioness  of 
Buckingham,  and  given  by  her  to  Mrs.  Simcoe,  who,  on 
leaving  Canada,  gave  the  wheel  to  Mr.  McGill,  of  Toronto.'^ 

Of  the  political  reasons  which  determined  Governor 
Simcoe  to  ask  for  leave  of  absence,  and  the  attitude  of  Lord 
Dorchester  towards  him,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak. 
But  in  July  1796  his  request  for  leave  of  absence  was  granted, 
and  Canada  knew  him  no  more.  But  like  an  old  air  filled 
with  memories  which  stir  the  pulses  with  past  remembrances 
come  these  letters  from  the  Old  World  to  remind  us  of 
one  who  lived  and  made  her  home  amidst  the  lonely  wastes 
of  a  great  land. 

Lynn  Hetherington 


ESTHER  PHELPS 

THE  Six  Nation  Indians,  including  the  Mohawks,  were, 
as  a  rule,  faithful  allies  of  King  George  III  during 
the  American  Revolution  and  before.  Most  of  them  were 
accordingly  forced  to  leave  their  lands  in  New  York  and 
come  to  Canada  after  the  declaration  of  peace  in  1783. 

By  direction  of  the  home  government.  Sir  Frederick 
Haldimand,  ''Captain  General  and  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  Territories  depending  thereon, 
etc.,  etc.,"  in  October,  1784,  did  ''authorize  and  permit  the 
Mohawk  Nation  and  such  others  of  the  Six  Nation  Indians 
as  may  wish  to  settle  in  that  quarter,  to  take  possession 
of  and  settle  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  commonly  known 
as  the  Ouse  or  Grand  River  running  into  Lake  Erie,  allotting 
to  them  for  that  purpose  six  miles  deep  from  each  side  of 

the  river which   them  and  their  posterity  are   to 

enjoy  for  ever."  The  king  of  course  is  above  grammar — 
supra  grammaticam.  This  is  often  called  a  treaty:  but 
it  is  not  a  treaty  in  any  accurate  sense  of  the  term. 

The  Mohawks  and  others  went  into  possession  of  some 
of  this  splendid  territory;  and  there  their  descendants  are  still 
to  be  found.  A  Mohawk  maiden  rejoicing  in  the  name 
of  Esther  captured  the  fancy  of  a  white  man,  a  schoolmaster 
called  Epaphrus  Lord  Phelps;  and  he  married  her.  Three 
children  were  bom  to  them,  who  were  an  object  of  concern 
to  the  tribe,  as  was  their  mother.  Accordingly,  in  1804, 
the  celebrated  Captain  Joseph  Brant,  principal  chief  and 
agent  for  the  Six  Nations,  made  a  lease  for  999  years  of  one 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  Grand  River,  part  of  the 
Indian  lands,  to  Phelps  for  providing  for  his  wife  Esther 
and  her  three  children.  Whence  the  schoolmaster  derived 
his  name,  Epaphrus,  I  cannot  tell.  It  may  be  but  the  name 
of  the  dear  fellow-servant  of  whom  Paul  speaks  so  lovingly 
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in  his  letter  to  the  Colossians.  He  was  called  Epaphras, 
but  orthography  has  not  always  been  carefully  observed 
even  in  proper  names.  It  may,  however,  be  that  the  per- 
fectly good,  if  late,  Greek  adjective,  ''epaphros,"  was  adopted 
as  a  name.  Marriage  of  a  white  with  an  Indian  woman  was 
not  in  those  days  very  uncommon;  although  the  more  usual 
union  was  that  of  "Indian  marriage,"  such  as  Sir  WiUiam 
Johnston's  with  Molly  Brant,  sister  of  the  great  war-chief. 

Troublous  times  were  in  store  for  the  pair.  The  United 
States  declared  war  in  1812.  We  are  accustomed  to  think 
and  talk  as  if  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  then  were,  to  a 
man,  enthusiastically  loyal:  this  is  far  from  the  truth.  No 
one  can  read  the  histoiy  of  those  times,  the  dispatches,  the 
legislation,  without  becoming  aware  that  no  inconsiderable 
element  of  the  population  was  in  some  instances  openly, 
in  more  secretly,  in  favour  of  the  invader.  Many  were 
denounced  to  the  authorities  and  were  obliged  to  flee  for 
their  lives;  some  were  imprisoned.  The  Tenn  Books  of 
the  King's  Bench  are  full  of  cases  of  suspects  being  brought 
before  the  court  on  habeas  corpus;  some  to  be  released 
because  there  was  no  real  ground  of  suspicion,  some  to  be 
remanded  that  the  attorney-general  might  lay  a  bill  of 
indictment  against  them  for  high  treason.  In  Trinity 
Term  54,  George  III,  July,  1813,  there  were  twelve  persons 
discharged  from  custody  in  one  day,  Lieut.-Col.  Battersby 
commanding  His  Majesty's  forces  at  the  port  of  York 
''having  no  charge  against  them." 

According  to  the  law,  when  a  man  was  convicted  of 
high  treason,  his  land  went  to  the  king;  but  a  shorter  and 
more  certain  method  was  desired  with  those  who  had  made 
their  escape.  In  1814,  the  legislature  of  Upper  Canada  passed 
an  Act  (54  George  III,  cap.  9),  which  declared  that  all  persons 
who  had  become  seized  of  land  within  the  province,  and 
who  had  withdrawn  or  should  withdraw  to  the  United  States 
without  a  hcence  from  the  governor,  should  be  taken  to 
be  aliens  born,  and  incapable  of  holding  lands  within  the 
province.      The   Act   further   provided   that   the   governor 
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might  appoint  commissioners  to  inquire  by  the  oath  of 
twelve  men  and  make  a  return  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
of  all  such  persons  as  should  so  withdraw  to  the  Uliited 
States  without  a  licence,  and  of  their  lands;  and  when  the 
inquisition  should  be  justified,  the  king  should  forthwith 
become  the  owner  of  the  lands  so  found.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  at  that  time,  no  alien  could  own  land  in  Upper 
Canada. 

Epaphrus  ''withdrew"  to  the  United  States  about 
June,  1812, — no  doubt  for  very  good  reasons,  as  we  find 
an  indictment  for  high  treason  returned  against  him  at  a 
court  held  at  Ancaster  not  long  after.  Ancaster  was  then, 
and  for  some  time  before,  the  most  important  village  between 
York  (Toronto)  and  Newark  (Niagara):  and,  next  after 
these  two  places  and  Kingston,  was  the  most  important  village 
in  Upper  Canada.  There  the  courts  sat:  it  had  many 
fine  private  residences  and  considerable  trade.  Its  distance 
from  the  head  of  navigation  proved  its  ruin;  Hamilton 
took  its  place  and  Ancaster  was  deserted.  Phelps  did  not 
stand  alone;  no  less  than  forty-three  others  were,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  same  predicament.  The  indictment  was 
brought  up  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  by  order  made 
in  November,  1814,  Michaelmas  Term  55,  George  III:  next 
term,  January  14,  1815,  the  names  of  the  indicted  were 
called,  and  proclamation  was  made;  this  was  repeated  in 
July,  and  a  writ  of  exigent  was  issued  against  each.  This 
had  the  effect  of  outlawing  any  one  who  did  not  appear. 
Phelps  did  not  appear,  having,  no  doubt,  a  regard  for  his 
neck,  perfectly  justified  in  his  fear;  Canadian  justice  has 
never  been  lenient  in  cases  of  treason,  as  the  fate  of  McLane, 
Von  Shoultz  and  his  companions,  Lount  and  Matthews, 
and  the  Detroit  raiders  could  certify. 

Then  came  the  question  of  the  land  of  those  who  were 
thus  disposed  of;  what  land  they  had  must  be  determined. 
Abraham  Nelles  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for  that 
purpose,  a  man  of  good  United  Empire  Loyalist  stock,  and 
of  importance  in  the  community,  for  he  had  been  returning 
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officer  for  his  county  at  the  election  of  1801.  He  called 
a  jury  to  meet  at  the  township  of  Grimsby  in  January^ 
1818,  to  enquire  into  the  case  of  Phelps.  The  jury,  whose 
foreman  was  William  Nelles,  on  January  28th,  1818,  found 
that  when  Phelps  had  committed  high  treason  and  left  the 
country,  June  1st,  1813,  and  when  he  became  outlawed, 
he  was  seized  of  the  unexpired  term  of  the  lease  for  999 
years  in  the  thousand  acres  we  have  spoken  of.  Thereupon 
the  conamissioner  took  possession  of  the  land  for  the  king. 

Later  on  in  the  same  year  the  legislature,  by  statute, 
59  George  III,  cap.  12,  gave  all  persons  claiming  an  interest 
in  land  forfeited  to  the  Crown  the  right  to  make  a  claim 
before  the  commissioners  within  a  limited  time:  the  com- 
missioners were  to  pass  upon  the  vahdity  of  the  claim,  with 
an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  from  their  decision. 

Besides  this,  the  Act  of  1814  had  given  any  one  interested 
in  any  land  declared  to  be  forfeited,  one  year  from  the 
establishment  of  peace  with  the  United  States  to  traverse 
the  inquisition.  Peace  was  established  December,  1814,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 

Esther  had  not  taken  advantage  of  the  right  under 
either  statute  to  dispute  the  forfeiture  of  the  land;  and  the 
time  went  past  for  making  claim.  But  she  had  powerful 
friends;  and  in  1821  by  statute,  2  George  IV,  cap.  31,  passed 
April  14th,  1821,  she  was  given  six  months  from  the  passing 
of  the  Act  to  make  her  claim.  Samuel  HuU  of  Aldborough, 
was  also  favoured  in  the  same  way  by  the  Act. 

Esther  made  her  claim  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench; 
and  the  whole  story  was  there  told  of  her  marriage  and  her 
babies,  the  Mohawk  Nation,  and  their  land  on  the  Grand 
River,  Brant's  deed  to  her  husband,  and  its  purpose,  Phelps' 
treason,  and  the  inquisition  by  a  jury  under  Commissioner 
Abraham  Nelles.  She  had  the  best  counsel  available,  William 
Warren  Baldwin,  who,  having  practised  as  a  medical  man 
in  Ireland,  came  to  Upper  Canada,  and  after  tr>dng  medicine 
and  teaching  was  called  to  the  bar  under  special  Ucence 
from  the  governor, — a  man  of  acute  mind  and  great   legal 
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learning,  who  stood  at  the  very  head  of  the  bar,  having 
nofsuperiors  and  very  few  equals.  He  was  the  father  of 
Robert  Baldwin,  even  more  celebrated  than  his  father. 
The  Crown  was  represented  by  Solicitor-General  Boulton,  son 
of  the  Hon.  D'Arcy  Boulton,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench.  He  was  afterwards  Chief -Justice  of  Newfoundland, 
but  returned  to  Upper  Canada  and  died  in  that  province. 
He  also  was  subtle  and  adroit,  with  a  good  fund  of  legal 
knowledge  which  he  weU  knew  how  to  utilize  to  the  utmost. 

The  court  was  composed  of  Justices  Campbell  and 
Boulton — the  Chief-Justice,  William  Dummer  Powell,  being 
absent.  Campbell  was  a  Scotsman  who  became  a  private 
soldier  in  a  Highland  regiment;  taken  prisoner  at  Yorktown, 
he  left  the  army  in  1783,  went  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  studied 
law.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  and  became  attorney-general 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  was  nominated  a  judge  of  the  King's 
Bench  of  Upper  Canada  in  1811.  Becoming  chief-justice 
in  1825,  he  died  in  Toronto  nine  years  thereafter.  D'Arcy 
Boulton  was  an  Englishman,  and  a  member  of  the  English 
bar.  He  came  out  in  1797;  and  after  remaining  for  about 
ten  years  in  Augusta  township  he  came  to  York.  He  also 
received  a  special  licence  and  became  an  active  practitioner. 
He  was  created  solicitor-general  in  1805,  and  being  on  his 
way  to  England  was,  in  1810,  captured  by  a  French  privateer. 
Remaining  in  a  French  prison  till  the  short  peace  of  1814, 
he  in  that  year  came  home  and  was  appointed  attorney- 
general.  Made  a  judge  in  1818,  he  resigned  in  1825,  dying 
a  few  years  thereafter  in  Toronto. 

Dr.  Baldwin  argued  that  the  Indians  were  a  distinct 
though  a  feudatory  people,  quoting  learnedly  from  Vattel 
and  other  writers,  that  the  treaty  made  with  the  Indians 
was  binding,  and  therefore  the  woman  could  not  properly 
be  an  alien;  and  as  the  land  had  been  granted  to  Phelps 
in  reality  in  trust  for  his  wife,  she  should  be  allowed  to  hold 
it.  The  solicitor-general  took  the  ground,  which  has  ever 
since  been  held  good  law,  that  the  Indians  are  bound  by  the 
common  law  and  have  no  rights  higher  than  those  of  other 
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people.  He  then  pointed  out  that  the  Indian  woman^was 
on  her  own  showing  "&  foreigner,  and  consequently  no 
more  entitled  to  hold  lands  than  a  frenchman  or  any  other 
foreigner."     The  husband's  allegiance  fixes  that  of  the  wife. 

The  court  held  with  the  soUcitor-general,  and  Esther 
did  not  get  the  land.  In  the  United  States  there  has  been 
from  time  to  time  question  as  to  the  legal  status  of  Indians 
and  Indian  land;  in  Ontario  there  never  has  been  any  doubt 
that  all  the  land,  Indian  or  otherwise,  is  the  king's,  and  that 
Indians  are  subjects  in  the  same  way  as  others.  There 
are  no  troublesome  subtleties  in  Canadian  law. 

Now  that  "a  frenchman  or  any  other  foreigner"  is 
capable  of  holding  land  in  Ontario,  it  is  possible  the  decision 
would  be  different,  but  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
was  right  in  1823  in  deciding  as  it  did,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

William  Renwick  Riddell 


ANATOLE  FRANCE 

The  Works  of  Anatole  France,  edited  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Chapman.  John  Lane:  the  Bodley  Head,  London 
and  New  York. 

A  NATOLE  FRANCE,  who  is  perhaps  the  greatest  living 
*^  master  of  French  prose,  has  for  a  generation  been  a 
unique  figure  in  French  letters.  He  stands  absolutely  alone. 
He  belongs  to  no  school;  nor  is  his  importance  in  the  world 
of  literature  specifically  due  to  any  single  literary  form  which 
he  has  essayed.  His  novels,  for  the  most  part,  are  not,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  fiction;  they  are  polemical 
indictments  of  modern  life;  his  essays  are  personal  con- 
fessions; his  criticism  is  almost  autobiography;  while  his 
great  historical  study  of  Joan  of  Arc  stays  not  within  the 
prescribed  limits  of  the  historian's  art  but  encroaches  upon 
the  domain  of  lyric  poetry.  His  writings,  great  and  small, 
serious  and  fantastic  alike,  have  a  quality  which  is  distinctly 
Anatolian,  and  makes  them,  in  many  respects,  a  unique 
contribution  to  French  literature. 

Nor  is  the  aloofness  of  Anatole  France  alone  a  matter 
of  form.  He  is  a  great  ironist;  and  it  is  of  the  very  nature 
of  an  ironist  that  he  is  elusive.  In  the  utterances  of  M. 
France  there  is,  therefore,  an  obvious  consciousness  of  reserve. 
He  is  suggestive  rather  than  dialectical.  Whatever  the 
subject  he  treats  of,  one  feels  that  there  is  always  an  unspoken 
residuum  behind  the  thought  expressed,  and  that  in  that 
residuum  lies  the  essence  of  his  convictions.  Moreover, 
his  literary  career  divides  itself  into  two  or  three  periods, 
differing  so  much  one  from  the  other,  that  even  here  elusive- 
ness  exists  and  betrays  the  casual  reader  into  the  belief  that 
the  author  of  ''Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard,"  of  ''Thais," 
and  of  ^'I'lsle  des  Pingouins,"  is  unstable  in  opinion 
and  contradictory  in  his  ethical  idealism.  In  truth,  the 
task  of  tabulating  the  genius  of  this  consummate  but  evasive 
artist  would  seem  like  picking  up  that  sealed  bottle  of 
Arabian  fame,  remarking  to  a  bystander,  ''There  is  a  genie 
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inside  here,"  and  then  dismissing  the  subject,  the  height, 
length,  or  breadth  of  the  genie  being  impossible  of  descrip- 
tion because  of  the  enveloping  glass. 

But  if  one  cannot  measure  the  full  dimensions  of  the 
genie  in  question,  one  may  at  least  draw  certain  conclusions 
as  to  his  special  characteristics.  Impressionistic  literature 
is  the  fetish  of  Anatole  France.  He  cherishes  the  belief 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  objective  authorship,  and 
declares  that  "all  those  who  flatter  themselves  that  they 
put  anything  but  themselves  into  their  works,  are  dupes 
of  the  most  fallacious  illusion."  Accordingly,  he  talks 
about  himself  in  all  his  books.  The  human  note  vibrates 
through  every  page  of  his  writings.  Not  that  M.  France 
is  never  the  creative  writer.  He  is  above  all  the  artist 
capable  of  losing  himself  in  the  spirit  of  his  work.  His 
characters  are  never  mere  abstractions;  they  are  instinct 
in  individuality;  and  he  reincarnates  remote  periods  with 
remarkable  ingenuity;  throws  himself  with  perfect  sym- 
pathy into  a  frame  of  mind,  or  the  spirit  of  an  age,  alien 
to  his  own.  Nevertheless,  behind  the  creative  form  of  his 
work,  there  stands  always  the  protagonist  of  his  own  psychi- 
cal attitude.  And  the  importance  of  every  volume  that 
issues  from  his  pen,  the  secret  of  its  power  as  well  as  of  its 
charm,  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  bears  unmistakably 
the  imprint  of  an  alluring  personality. 

Not  a  dominating  personality  that  sweeps  all  before 
it  by  its  straightforward,  clearly  defined  purposes;  but  one 
that  loves  the  half-fights  of  thought,  and  shelters  itself 
behind  the  veil  of  irony.  We  may,  however,  if  we  wiU, 
through  much  that  is  evanescent  in  the  work  of  Anatole 
France,  catch  the  abiding  temper  and  tone  of  the  writer. 
Certain  special  points  about  his  temperament,  as  expressed 
in  the  terms  of  his  art,  help  us  to  an  understanding  of  his 
general  outlook  upon  fife.  Being  of  the  opinion  that  "it 
is  of  the  nature  of  the  truly  wise  man  to  anger  the  rest  of 
mankind,"  M.  France  has  experienced  no  difficulty  in  arriv- 
ing at  that  distinction.     He  has  for  a  long  while  enjoyed 
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a  reputation  for  scandalizing  his  contemporaries.  Still, 
even  if  one  approaches  him  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
Carlyle  approached  the  disquisitions  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
because  he  ''found  them  stating  everything  that  he  most 
detested  in  the  best  possible  way,"  yet  one  must  relish  his 
literary  charm,  and  feel  that  the  message  of  a  writer  of 
such  widespread  recognition,  however  provocative  or  dele- 
terious, is  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed. 

The  term  philosopher  is  hardly  applicable  to  the  author 
of  'TEtui  de  Nacre,"  who  shrinks  from  definite  statement. 
One  can  imagine  the  great  ironist  grimly  smiling  at  such 
an  appellation.  France  is  less  a  thinker  than  an  artist 
in  thoughts.  Yet,  one  feels  unmistakably  the  light  touch 
of  his  purpose.  Underneath  his  hesitating  and  casuistical 
style,  there  flows  the  steady  current  of  certain  vital  ideas. 
Moreover,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  general  drift  of  this  under- 
current knows  no  sharp  breaks,  but  continuously  flows 
in  one  given  direction.  There  is  a  period  in  Anatole 
France's  literary  career  when  he  appears  as  the  indulgent 
sceptic,  floating  between  a  thousand  opinions  and  making 
choice  of  none.  Then  follows  a  second  period,  in  which 
the  serene  sceptic  suddenly  faces  round  and  becomes  the 
fighting  publicist,  the  mordant  satirist,  and  socialist.  And 
there  is  yet  a  third  period,  when  he  appears  to  have  laid 
aside  the  sword  of  the  fighting  publicist  and  to  have  relapsed 
into  the  role  of  the  discouraged  historian,  giving  voice  to 
a  profound  despair  as  to  human  reason  and  human  endeavour. 
But  looked  at  closely,  a  certain  affinity  will  be  seen  to  exist 
between  the  indulgent  sceptic,  the  fighting  publicist,  and  the 
despairing  historiographer.  Men  change  less  than  manners; 
sentiments  vary  less  than  the  forms  in  which  they  are 
expressed.  And  notwithstanding  the  apparent  diversity 
in  his  points  of  view,  no  student  of  his  writings  can  resist 
the  feeling  that  a  definite  trend  of  thought  uniformly  domi- 
nates each  portion  of  them. 

Reading  France's  temperament  through  the  revelation 
in  his  books,  we  are  struck  by  certain  personal  character- 
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istics  which  help  to  explain  not  only  the  nature  of  the  man 
but  the  essential  features  of  his  life  vision.  A  triple  char- 
acteristic challenges  immediate  attention:  his  paganism, 
his  scepticism,  and  his  irony,  the  instrument  whereby  he 
manifests  the  two  former  qualities  in  striking  form.  Nor 
is  the  paganism  of  Anatole  France  of  a  superficial  order; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  self-conscious  and  profound.  His 
scepticism,  also,  is  anarchical,  and  so  intense  that  it  becomes 
almost  a  belief — the  belief  in  uncertainty,  while  his  irony, 
which  appears  to  be  indulgent,  frequently  tears  to  pieces 
the  object  it  seems  to  caress. 

Let  us  examine  the  first  quality  of  Anatole  France's 
mentality,   his   paganism.     "When   the   route   is   flowery," 

says  M.   France,   "demand  not  whither  it  leads All 

and  is  hidden  from  man.  I  have  inquired  my  way  from 
all  those  who,  priests,  savants,  sorcerers,  or  philosophers, 
pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  unknown. 
Not  one  of  them  has  been  able  to  indicate  to  me  exactly 
the  right  path.  And  that  is  why  the  route  that  I  prefer 
is  one  o'er  which  the  branches  stretch  the  thickest  foliage 
beneath  the  most  laughing  sky.  The  sentiment  of  the 
beautiful  conducts  me.  Who  can  be  sure  of  having  found 
a  better  guide?"  For  M.  France,  the  sole  absolute  that 
remains  amid  the  ruin  of  all  others,  is  beauty.  His  religion 
is  the  religion  of  beauty.  He  knows  no  other.  Like  Renan, 
whose  disciple  he  is,  he  believes  that  "beauty  is  as  good  as 
virtue,"  or,  to  be  more  precise,  that  it  is  even  better.  "For 
my  part,"  he  writes  in  "La  Vie  Litt^raire,"  "if  I  had  to 
choose  between  beauty  and  truth,  I  would  not  hesitate: 
it  is  beauty  I  would  keep,  very  certain  that  it  has  within 
itself  a  truth  nobler  and  more  profound  than  truth  itself. 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  true  in  the  world, 
but  beauty.  It  is  the  highest  manifestation  of  the  divine 
that  man  is  permitted  to  perceive." 

The  environment  of  Anatole  France's  early  years  may 
in  some  measure  be  responsible  for  this  wholly  pagan  manner 
of  interpreting  the  world  and  life.     One  must  never  forget 
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the  atmosphere  in  which  he  was  reared.  He  began  life  as 
Jacques  Anatole  Francois  Thibaud  in  his  father's  little 
book-shop  of  the  quai  Voltaire,  almost  under  the  shadow  of 
the  towers  of  Notre-Dame.  He  was  familiar  almost  from  the 
cradle  with  the  musty  smell  of  faded  parchment.  In  youth, 
he  browsed  at  will  among  the  dusty  tomes  of  the  little  book- 
shop's crowded  shelves;  he  wandered  into  libraries  and  the 
abodes  of  the  antiquaries;  or  lounged  along  the  Seine  quays 
prying  into  the  boxes  of  the  houquinistes,  and  seizing  with 
avidity  upon  the  treasures  of  their  contents.  Amid  the 
crumbling  dust  of  yellowed  volumes,  the  future  author 
'^  pillaged  the  ages,"  to  use  Browning's  expressive  phrase. 
He  read,  dreamed,  and  mused;  and  was  one  of  those  capri- 
cious scholars  who  prepare  every  task  but  the  one  for  the 
morrow,  and  who  surreptitiously  follow  another  course 
than  that  marked  out  by  the  university.  Not  so  much 
at  the  College  Stanislaus  as  in  the  little  book-shop  of  Thibaud 
pere,  or  on  the  quays  where  "the  old  books  formed  part 
of  the  landscape,"  did  Anatole  France  acquire  that  instinc- 
tive fineness  of  judgement  and  rare  aesthetic  taste  that  are 
the  special  attributes  of  his  genius;  or  still  more,  that  amaz- 
ing fund  of  general  knowledge  that  scintillates  with  mar- 
vellous effectiveness  throughout  his  pages.  On  entering 
upon  his  literary  career,  France's  mind  was  stored  with  the 
literature  of  old  Greece  and  Rome,  and  with  the  Latin  and 
Italian  works  of  the  Middle  Ages.  His  erudition  was  large 
and  exact.  But  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  grew  up  could 
claim  the  credit  of  forming  more  than  the  erudite  author. 
M.  France  himself,  in  an  exquisite  page  of  the  ''Livre  de 
Mon  Ami,"  confesses  to  being  inoculated  in  his  youth  with 
other  and  more  pernicious  germs  than  culture: 

"  0  sordid  old  Jews  of  Cherche-Midi  street,  naive  houquinistes, 
my  masters,  what  gratitude  I  owe  you !  As  much,  and  even  more 
than  the  professors  of  the  University,  you  have  been  my  intellec- 
tual instructors.  You  spread  before  my  delighted  eyes  the  mys- 
terious forms  of  past  life,  and  all  sorti  of  precious  monuments  of 
human  thought.     It  was  while   rummaging  in  your  boxes,   filled 
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with  relics  of  our  fathers  and  their  beautiful  thoughts,  that  I  became 
embued  with  the  most  sane  philosophy.  Yes,  my  friends,  while 
fraternizing  with  the  old  worm-eaten  books  which  you  sold  for  a 
living,  with  the  rusty  iron  and  decayed  wood  of  your  show-cases, 
I  acquired  a  profound  sense  of  the  passing  away  and  the  emptiness 
of  all  things.  I  conceived  that  human  beings  were  but  moving  pic- 
tures in  the  imiversal  illusion;  and  since  then  I  have  been  prone  to 
sadness,   gentleness,   and  pity." 

Thus,  in  youth  was  Anatole  France's  imaginative  outlook 
filled  with  the  great  monuments  of  ancient  thought.  His 
soul  thrilled,  not  at  modern  altars,  but  at  the  oracles  of 
Delphi.      The  gods  of  antiquity  were  his  household  gods. 

In  his  earliest  works  Anatole  France  declared  himself 
a  pagan.  He  commenced  as  author  in  1873,  with  a  small 
volume  of  verse  entitled  ^'Les  Poemes  Dorees,"  which  was 
followed  three  years  later  by  another  book  called  ''Les 
Noces  Corinthiennes."  In  both  these  publications,  under 
the  tissue  of  harmonious  words  and  polished  rhyme,  one 
striking  trait  is  manifest — an  antipathy  to  Christianity. 
The  author,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  pagan  of  the  classical  period, 
who  rejoices  in  a  serenity  of  soul  that  no  great  spiritual 
movement  has  perturbed.  Rather  does  he  belong  to  the 
tumultuous  times  of  Juhan  the  Apostate.  He  is  a  pagan 
haunted  by  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  era.  One  who  is 
preoccupied  with  the  divinity  of  a  new  dispensation,  who 
is  torn  between  conflicting  emotions,  and  in  turn  rejects 
and  accepts  the  new  conditions.  The  taking  of  the  veil 
by  a  young  girl,  for  example,  inspires  these  profound  and 
powerfully  expressed  lines: 

"...  .Ainsi,  pleurant  sur  moi,  je  reconnus,  pensif, 
Que  tu  m'avais  repris  cette  fenune,  6  beau  juif, 
Roi  dont  I'epine  a  ceint  la  chevelure  rousse; 

Ton  ^me  ^tait  profonde  et  ta  voix  ^tait  douce; 
Les  femmes  t'ecoutaient  parler  au  bord  des  puits, 
Les  femmes  parfumaient  tes  cheveux;  et  depuis, 
Elles  ont  allum^  sur  ton  front  I'aur^ole, 
Dieu  de  la  vierge  sage  et  de  la  vierge  foUe; 
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Jusqu'^  la  fin  des  temps  toutes  nos  Madeleines 
Verseront  k  tes  pieds  leurs  urnes  encor  pleines. 
Christ!  elle  a  d61aiss6  mon  ime  pour  ton  ciel, 
Et  c'est  pour  te  prier  que  sa  bouche  a  du  miel!" 

And  again,  in  ''Les  Noces  Corinthiennes,"  one  hears 
the  same  note,  only  with  increased  volume,  in  the  impre- 
cations which  the  poet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  young 
hero,  Hippias : 

"  Dieu  des  Galil^ens,  je  ne  te  cherchais  pas 

Spectre  qui  vient  troubler  les  f§tes  de  la  vie, 

Qui  fait  trainer  les  chants  des  pleurs  sur  ton  chemin." 

In  both  these  passages  it  is,  of  course,  a  vindictive 
pagan,  jealous  of  the  pleasures  of  existence,  who  speaks. 
The  virulence  of  the  words  belongs  wholly  to  the  nature 
of  the  character  depicted.  Yet,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  poet  also  uncovers  his  own  soul;  and  what  we  discover 
in  that  revelation  is  a  regret  for  the  joys  of  life  which  the 
God  of  the  Jews  has  banished.  What  the  author  of  *'Les 
Potoes  Dories"  and  "Les  Noces  Corinthiennes "  cannot 
reconcile  himself  to,  is  the  loss  of  that  tranquillity  of  mind 
which  the  new  order  of  things  has  abolished;  to  the  absence 
of  the  means  of  living  near  to  nature  and  free  from  all 
embarrassing  and  disquieting  creeds.  He  is  divided  between 
a  bitter  anger  and  a  tender  admiration  for  that  religion 
which  has  put  greater  love  in  the  human  heart  at  the  same 
time  as  it  has  put  greater  sorrow.  This  complex  sentiment 
which  pervades  his  first  poems  is  a  dominant  note  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  M.  France's  work.  Such  as  we 
see  him  at  the  threshold  of  his  career,  such  is  he  also  in  his 
maturity.  Many  years  after  the  appearance  of  "Les  Noces 
Corinthiennes,"  when  his  facile  pen  draws  the  character 
of  Dr.  Trublet  in  the  "Histoire  Comique" — a  personage 
dear  to  the  heart  of  his  creator — his  first  concern  is  to  present 
him  as  "a  little  sad  to  see  his  contemporaries  so  lacking 
in  perception  as  to  own  themselves  dupes  of  that  deplorable 
misunderstanding  which,  nineteen  centuries  ago,  set  humanity 
at  variance  with  Nature."    The  thought  is  precisely  the 
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same  as  that  of  the  poems.  The  truth  is,  that  M.  France's 
paganism  has  never  progressed  because  the  pith  of  it  was 
embodied  in  his  very  first  works.  The  insouciance  of  pagan- 
ism is  what  M.  France  frankly  covets.  He  appears  to  admit 
that  Christianity  has  enriched  man's  soul  with  new  faculties; 
but  he  seems  also  to  deplore  that  epoch  when  man  was 
free  to  live  according  to  his  own  normal  laws,  untormented 
by  what  he  considers  vain  aspirations  towards  the  infinite. 
And  he  deplores  that  epoch  because  of  its  emancipation 
from  all  that  conflicts  with  the  sense  of  the  beautiful. 
Melancholy,  doubt  before  action,  scruples  of  conscience, 
these  products  of  a  modern  soil,  he  claims,  choke  the  flowers 
of  life's  amenities.  The  sole  torment  which,  in  his  eyes, 
should  bewitch  man's  soul,  is  "le  tourment  delicieux  que 
la  beauts  donne  aux  ames  avides  de  la  comprendre."  This 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  which  is  the  most  precious  gift  of  his 
nature,  embellishes  the  world  in  his  eyes,  that  is,  the  world 
of  appearances,  which  to  him  appears  all-suflacient. 

And  in  what,  in  the  eyes  of  M.  France,  does  beauty 
consist?  Certainly  not  in  the  art  of  forswearing  human 
nature's  prerogatives.  M.  France  has  had  much  to  say 
about  asceticism,  and  not  always  in  the  most  flattering 
terms.  He  finds  those  sentiments  which  are  capable  of 
conducting  man  through  life  without  any  disagreeable 
contortions  of  nature  more  worthy  of  esteem  than  those 
that  beguile  him  into  unnatural  and  impracticable  demeanour. 
In  the  volume  entitled  '4'Etui  de  Nacre,"  he  relates  the 
story  of  a  husband  and  wife,  Hyeronimos  and  Scolastica, 
who  lived  a  celibate  life  the  better  to  honour  their  Creator. 
The  one  died  shortly  after  the  other,  and  a  ''miraculous 
rose-tree  growing  up  out  of  the  tomb  of  the  virginal  wife  " 
entwined  itself  about  and  united  the  two  graves.  The 
priests  of  the  locality  commended  these  graves  to  the  venera- 
tion of  the  faithful,  saying  the  miracle  was  of  heaven.  A 
pagan  philosopher,  one  Silvanus,  also  saw  in  the  miracle 
a  celestial  sign;  but  he  interpreted  the  symbol  in  his  own  way. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  the  rose-tree  flourished  by  the  will 
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of  Eros;  and  he  said  to  himself:  "Poor  Scolastica,  now  that 
she  is  but  a  shade,  regrets  the  lost  opportunities  for  love 
and  joy.  These  roses  which  spring  from  her  grave  and  which 
speak  for  her,  say  to  us,  'Love,  you  who  still  live/  This 
miracle  teaches  us  to  taste  the  joys  of  life  while  there  is  yet 
tune." 

Briefly,  strikingly,  and  with  consummate  art,  M.  France 
here  expresses  what  in  his  eyes  is  odiously  narrow  and  ridicu- 
lous in  the  ideal  of  asceticism.  The  author  of  'TEtui  de 
Nacre"  seeks  for  beauty  in  normal  life,  and  finds  it  in  other 
forms  than  that  of  renunciation  or  penitence.  Courage, 
loyalty,  these  to  him  are  the  best  words  of  life;  the  strength 
to  remain  passive  and  composed  in  the  face  of  pain  and 
death  he  signalizes  as  the  crux  of  human  achievement.  To 
get  an  idea  of  his  conception  of  manliness,  we  have  only 
to  turn  to  the  character  of  M.  F4val  in  the  ''M^moires 
d'un  Volontaire."  This  personage  is  represented  as  ''hating 
cowardice  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world;"  as  having 
"a  horror  of  mummeries,"  and  as  not  being  able  for  one 
moment  to  "tolerate  those  who  sought  to  interest  God 
in  bagatelles."  He  looked  upon  weakness  as  the  unique 
type  of  all  evils;  and  was  wont  to  say  that  "Lucifer  and  the 
rebel  angels  fell  because  of  pride.  That  is  why  they  remain 
even  in  hell  princes  and  kings  exercising  a  terrible  sover- 
eignty over  the  damned.  If  they  had  fallen  through 
cowardice,  they  would  be,  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  the 
laughing-stock  and  plaything  of  the  souls  of  sinners,  and 
even  the  hegemony  of  evil  would  have  escaped  the  clutch 
of  their  debased  fingers."  And  again,  in  those  short  stories 
of  the  revolutionary  epoch  at  the  close  of  "I'Etui  de  Nacre," 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  those  men  and  women  dear  to  the  heart 
of  M.  France;  visions  of  those  who  cling  to  one  another  in 
"the  sombre  jail-yard  where  death  stimulates  love,"  and 
who  lay  down  their  lives  with  a  smile.  France  delights  in 
this  period  of  warfare  and  suffering,  because  danger  was 
then  a  daily  menace  and  fear  unknown.  Thus,  while  for 
Christian  moralists  and  legislators  lust  and  intemperance 
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are  the  worst  of  vices,  for  the  author  of  "FEtui  de  Nacre  " 
the  greatest  of  all  evils  is  cowardice.  Could  aii>i:hing  be 
more  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  antiquity  than  this 
exaltation  of  stoicism? 

Nothing  more  lucidly  shows  the  uniformity  of  Anatole 
France's  thought  than  a  comparison  of  his  early  and  later 
books.  Between  the  works  of  France's  youth  and  those 
of  his  maturity,  a  long  road  stretches;  yet  both  unmistak- 
ably emanate  from  the  same  mind,  the  same  pen.  The 
inoffensive  humorist  of  the  first  period  becomes,  in  later 
life,  the  satirist  who  spares  nothing  either  great  or  small; 
the  gentle  sceptic  who  contemplates  Ufe  with  a  smile,  the 
nihihst  whose  audacity  know^s  no  bounds.  Compare,  for 
instance,  the  early  tale  of  Scolastica  Tsith  "Thais," his  novel 
of  1890.  The  theme  of  the  two  stories  is  identical:  they 
are  both  a  plea  against  asceticism.  But  in  Scolastica  there 
is  indulgent  raiUery  and  disdain;  while  in  "  Thais "  we  detect 
a  sort  of  fury  and  audacious  invectiveness.  But  if  the 
manner  is  different,  the  thought  behind  the  manner  varies 
not.  No  one  will  be  surprised  at  the  storm  of  rebellious 
thought  in  ''Thais,"  in  the  "Opinions  de  M.  J^r6me  Coig- 
nard,"  in  "I'Orme  du  Mail,"  and  other  works  of  his  maturity, 
who  has  noted  the  premonitory  rumblings  in  the  inflamed 
verses  of  the  early  poems;  or  detected  under  the  suavity 
of  his  first  manner  a  bitterness  veiled  by  the  beauty  of  har- 
monious words  and  nobility  of  phrase.  In  the  period  when 
M.  France's  pubhcations  won  for  him  only  an  enviable 
notoriety,  and  his  repute  as  an  author  extended  little  beyond 
hterary  circles,  he  was  cherished  as  a  neo-Greek,  as  a  spirit 
of  dehcate  discernment  and  rare  beauty  of  expression;  and 
his  dilettantism  masked  the  depth  of  his  convictions.  But 
once  having  declared  himself  an  intellectual  force,  once 
having  secured  for  himseH  an  impregnable  position  in  the 
world  of  letters,  the  mantle  of  dilettantism  fell  from  him, 
he  entered  the  arena  of  battle,  took  definite  part  therein, 
and  his  ideas  gathered  force,  volume,  and  precision. 
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Turn,  for  example,  from  the  gentle  irony  of  Scolastica 
to  the  mordant  satire  of  ''Thais."  Both,  as  has  been  said, 
are  protestations  against  the  annihilation  of  the  sense  of 
practical  existence,  hence,  in  the  eyes  of  the  author,  of  the 
beauty  of  life.  The  pagan  philosopher,  Silvanus,  is  M. 
France  when,  as  the  nonchalant  sceptic,  he  indulgently 
smiles  at  erring  humanity.  The  monk  Paphnuce  of  ''Thais  " 
is  the  sceptic  turned  iconoclast,  and  reveals  in  striking  terms 
the  full  measure  of  the  antipathy  lightly  indicated  in  the 
early  tale.  But  the  point  is  that  the  idea  in  both  volumes 
is  identical.  Anatole  France  is  one  of  those  writers  who 
habitually  restrain  their  sentiments  the  better  to  voice 
them  in  occasional  splendid  outbursts.  "Thais"  is  one 
of  these  impassioned  moments.  The  monk  Paphnuce  is 
a  creation  not  to  be  overlooked  in  any  consideration  of  M. 
France's  paganism.  He  is  the  incarnation  of  all  that  his 
creator  most  abhors  as  incompatible  with  human  progress 
and  the  embellishment  of  life. 

The  fierce  and  redoubtable  hero  of  "Thais"  is  repre- 
sented as  "cultivating  virtue  as  a  vice."  He  lowers  his 
hood  that  his  gaze  may  not  rest  upon  beautiful  objects. 
His  eyes  are  offended  by  the  spectacle  of  common  life;  his 
mind,  forever  fixed  upon  the  vision  of  eternity,  is  completely 
closed  to  the  harmonies  of  human  reason.  Denying  his 
human  attributes  one  by  one,  he  sinks  at  last  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  man  to  that  of  an  offensive  and  hideous  brute. 
Such  is  the  lamentable  Paphnuce,  the  ferocity  of  whose 
zeal  renders  him  odious,  and  whose  dream  of  holiness  leads 
him  into  follies  and  excesses.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
author  exploits  his  hero  to  make  manifest  his  repugnance 
to  aU  that  he  represents.  There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  he 
execrates  him  because  he  incarnates  that  part  of  humanity 
that  follows  the  dictates  of  a  creed  imposing  upon  its  disciples 
renunciation  of  life's  joys  and  the  practice  of  personal  efface- 
ment.  The  first  book  of  "Thais"  is  a  marvellous  descrip- 
tion of  penitential  efficiency.  Here  we  see  the  hero-anchorite 
revelling  in  complicated  tortures,   scourging  himself  body 
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and  soul  with  infinite  dexterity.  And  we  catch  the  mocking 
tone  underlying  the  exquisite  recital.  But  the  mocking 
tone  suddenly  changes  to  one  of  fierceness,  and  in  the  second 
book  swells  and  blazes  forth  with  evident  unreserve.  The 
moment  of  the  metamorphosis  is  not  without  significance; 
it  is  when  Paphnuce  forsakes  his  sohtary  desert  and  goes 
forth  to  evangelize  the  world,  and  by  furious  protestations 
to  impose  upon  it  the  codes  of  his  belief.  M.  France  may 
indulgently  deride  penitence,  but  against  proselytism  he 
wields  a  sharper  weapon.  Nothing  could  be  more  dramatic 
than  that  expedition  of  the  hero-hermit,  leaving  his  saintly 
Thebaide,  a  prey  to  a  kind  of  spiritual  intoxication,  to 
anathematize  the  world  and  to  seek  to  bring  it  within  the 
confines  of  a  definite  doctrine;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
significant  of  M.  France's  adjudication  upon  those  possessed 
of  a  frenzy  for  converting  others  to  their  opinion.  Follow  the 
terrible  monk  in  his  fanatical  crusade,  and  France's  hostility 
to  the  mania  for  proselytizing  will  be  no  matter  of  conjecture, 
Proselytism,  France  appears  to  believe,  is  inseparable  from 
every  living  creed;  and  a  creed  is  an  absolute,  imposing 
certain  rules  and  regulations  upon  man,  therefore  his  nega- 
tive intelligence  will  have  none  of  it.  Fascinated  by  the 
dream  of  a  serene  and  beautiful  existence,  he  despises  the 
modern  manner  of  regarding  moral  life  as  an  incessant 
warfare,  and  cannot  tolerate  those  who  deem  it  obligatory 
to  force  others  to  participate  in  the  battle  in  which  they 
are  engaged. 

The  culminating  point  of  the  drama,  as  all  readers 
well  know,  is  the  scene  in  which  Paphnuce  forces  Thais, 
the  courtesan  of  Alexandria  whom  he  deems  himself  inspired 
to  save,  to  throw  into  the  fire  all  her  riches — her  jewels, 
her  fine  bronzes,  her  costly  tapestries,  her  treasures  of  ivory 
and  ebony — and  to  follow  him  into  the  desert.  Tragically 
beautiful  are  the  pages  in  which  this  orgie  of  destruction 
is  described,  pages  full  of  a  profound  significance.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  monk's  act  has  a  symbohc  value; 
that  it  typifies  the  work  of  modern  ethics,  if  not  in  its  actual 
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deeds,  at  least  in  its  innermost  aspirations.  The  character 
of  Paphnuce  is  rich  in  psychological  traits  which  are  thrown 
into  relief  during  the  course  of  the  novel;  but  his  salient 
characteristic,  and  the  one  which  his  creator  most  sternly 
emphasizes,  is  his  insatiable  hatred  of  art,  of  beauty,  of 
love,  of  all  those  good  things  of  life  which  he  himself  has 
forsworn  and  which,  it  seems,  his  fury  would  like  to  see 
forever  annihilated.  Enamoured  of  beauty,  what  M.  France 
despises  in  Christian  ethics  is  that  it  is,  in  his  eyes,  the  enemy 
of  all  life  truly  beautiful,  that  is,  free  and  intense.  The 
tragic  abb6  of  "Thais"  incarnates  this  idea  of  M.  France's. 
The  author  of  ''Thais"  appears  to  regret  the  age  of  anti- 
quity when  men,  ignorant  of  the  sense  of  sin,  were  occupied 
with  no  care  but  that  of  fashioning  their  acts  according  to 
an  inherent  instinct  of  nobleness  and  beauty.  If  any  further 
vindication  of  France's  pagan  attitude  towards  life  were 
necessary,  the  following  vision  of  the  monk  Paphnuce  would 
suffice : 

"  And  Paphnuce,  leaning  over  the  edge  of  an  abyss,  saw  a  river 
of  fire  flowing  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  between  a  double  escarp- 
ment of  black  rocks.  There,  in  a  livid  light,  demons  were  tormenting 
the  spirits.  These  spirits  still  retained  the  appearance  of  the  bodies 
which  formeriy  they  inhabited;  and  even  pieces  of  their  raiments 
still  clung  to  them.  The  spirits  seemed  at  peace  in  the  midst  of 
their  torments.  One  of  them,  tall,  fair,  with  closed  eyes  and  a 
wreath  upon  its  forehead,  was  singing;  and  its  voice  filled  the  sterile 
banks  with  harmony.  It  sang  of  gods  and  heroes.  Small  green 
devils  were  piercing  its  lips  and  throat  with  red-hot  irons.  Yet 
the  shade  of  Homer  continued  to  sing.  Not  far  off,  old  Anaxagorus, 
bald  and  hoary,  was  tracing  figures  in  the  dust  with  a  compass. 
A  demon  was  pouring  boiling  oil  in  his  ear,  but  succeeded  not  in 
interrupting  the  meditations  of  the  sage.  And  the  monk  saw  a 
crowd  of  people  who,  on  the  sombre  bank,  along  the  fiery  river, 
were  tranquilly  reading  or  conversing  as  they  walked,  as  masters 
and  disciples  walk  and  converse  under  the  shade  of  the  palm-trees 
of  the  Academy." 

Could  anything  be  more  decisive  than  the  symbol 
embodied  in  this  vision  of  the  other  world?  How  forcibly 
it  suggests  the  conclusion :  modern  morality  has  conquered ; 
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the  wise  men  of  antiquity  are  relegated  to  the  nether  regions 
of  the  new  world;  so  be  it!  But  these  ancient  heroes  still 
conserve  their  nobility.  No  torment  can  disturb  their 
serenity  or  stay  the  flight  of  their  ideas. 

A  Benedidin  narquois,  is  the  term  which  one  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  has  found  for  M.  France;  and  perhaps 
it  serves  better  than  many  others  to  define  that  quaUty  of 
temperament  which  is  his  habitually,  and  which  a  discerning 
American  critic  has  described  as  ''the  outcome  of  Agnos- 
ticism grafted  upon  a  nature  strongly  CathoUc  by  inheri- 
tance and  early  training." 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  weU-spring  of  France's 
antipathy  to  Christianity.  It  resides  in  a  profoimd  faith 
in  humanity,  which  is  so  directly  opposed  to  that  spirit 
of  religion  which  regards  man  bom  of  woman  as  imperfect 
and  a  subject  for  perpetual  discipline  in  well-being  and  well- 
doing; as  weU  as  in  a  mild  relativeness  which  is  inspired  by 
that  very  belief  in  mankind.  Negative  in  his  reasoning 
faculties,  and  accepting  the  word  of  command  alone  from 
nature  and  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  it  naturally  follows 
that  M.  France  is  hostile  to  aU  absolutes.  And  morality 
and  religion  being  the  two  supreme  absolutes  of  modem 
hfe,  imposing  their  codes  and  decrees  upon  humankind, 
it  is  against  these  two  institutional  dominations  that  his 
rationalism  the  most  strenuously  revolts.  By  linking  the 
idea  of  sin  with  the  idea  of  fruition  and  gratification,  France 
appears  to  think  that  Christianity  has  thus  conamunicated 
to  man  an  unrest  and  uneasiness  that  impedes  both  his 
happiness  and  his  progress.  In  primitive  times  no  one 
thought  of  making  man  better  in  order  to  make  him  happier, 
but  rather  of  making  him  happier  so  that  he  might  become 
better.  It  was  not  then  a  question  of  spending  one's  life 
in  battling  against  one's  self;  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  suc- 
ceeding in  doing  good  with  a  sort  of  joyous  spontaneity. 
Then,  the  idea  of  happiness,  far  from  being  discarded  from 
morality's  codes,  was  attached  thereto  by  indissoluble 
bonds.     Men   were    then    ingenuous    and    healthy;    uncon- 
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cerned  about  their  emancipation  because  they  were  already 
free;  they  lived  cheerfully,  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  sin, 
and  their  acts  were  the  result  of  their  natural  instincts  of 
nobility  and  beauty.  Such  is  the  ideal  of  ancient  existence 
— an  ideal,  one  might  allege,  not  quite  as  reasonable  as  it 
seems — which,  under  capricious  paradoxes  and  kaleidoscopic 
variations,  one  finds  again  and  again  throughout  the  France 
books.  Nothing  is  more  modern  than  this  return  to  the 
ideas  of  antiquity;  and  M.  France,  who  in  more  respects 
than  one  is  an  Attic,  assists  in  the  general  movement  of 
his  day. 

I  know  of  few  passages  which,  in  its  aggressive  placidity, 
its  charming  malice  so  coquettishly  hidden  under  the  mantle 
of  suavity,  better  exhibit  M.  France's  genius  for  mockery 
and  criticism,  as  well  perhaps  as  his  fundamental  view  of 
life,  than  that  masterpiece  of  hippie  dialogue  at  the  close  of 
'4'Affaire  Crainquebille,"  entitled  ''Les  Juges  Int^gres."  It 
is  too  long  for  quotation,  so  we  must  fall  back  upon  another 
extract  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  author's  indulgent 
relativity  and  faith  in  mankind.  "We  shall  all  be  happy?  " 
asks  the  daughter  of  M.  Bergeret  of  Paris,  and  from  the 
harmonious  mouth  of  that  placid  philosopher  we  gather 
Anatole  France's  views  of  human  progress: 

"  No,  holy  pity,  which  is  the  beauty  of  souls,  would  perish  if 
suffering  were  eliminated.  That  will  not  be.  Moral  and  physical 
evil,  unceasingly  warred  against,  will  unceasingly  share  with  happi- 
ness the  empire  of  the  earth,  as  night  succeeds  day.  Evil  is  necessary. 
It  has,  just  the  same  as  goodness,  its  source  in  nature,  and  one  could 
not  be  drained  dry  without  the  other.  We  are  happy  only  because 
we  are  unhappy.  Suffering  is  the  sister  of  Joy,  and  these  twin 
breaths,  passing  over  the  cords  of  our  being,  make  them  vibrate 
harmoniously.  The  breath  of  happiness  alone  would  provoke  a 
monotonous,  dull  sound,  similar  to  silence.  But  to  inevitable 
evils,  to  those  woes  at  once  common  and  august,  which  are  the  result 
of  mortal  life,  there  will  no  longer  be  added  those  artificial  evils 
which  are  the  result  of  our  social  condition.  Men  will  no  longer 
be  deformed  by  iniquitous  labour  which  kills  rather  than  vivifies. 
Slaves  will  be  freed  from  their  dungeons,  and  the  workshop  will 
no  longer  devour  bodies  by  the  million." 
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For  Anatole  France,  relativity,  which  was  a  conspicuous 
element  in  ancient  morality,  is  the  essential  virtue  of  the 
mind.  Towards  everything  he  shows  indulgence  save 
towards  those  who  seek  to  fix  absolute  values  for  the  incom- 
measurable.  Everything  is  relative,  he  preaches,  nothing 
is  absolute;  and  even  the  truths  of  science  ''do  not  differ 
from  those  of  everyday." 

"  Men  believed,  three  centuries  ago,  that  the  earth  was  the 
centre  of  the  worid.  Nowadays,  we  know  it  to  be  a  coagulated 
drop  of  the  sun.  We  know  that  the  universe,  in  which  we  are  a 
wandering  speck  of  dust,  is  forever  in  labour,  bringing  to  birth  and 
devouring  its  offspring.    But  wherein  has  our  moral  nature  been 

altered  by  this  prodigious  discovery? Be  the  earth  greater 

small,  what  does  it  matter  to  mankind?  It  is  always  great  enough, 
provided  it  gives  us  a  stage  for  suffering  or  for  love.  To  suffer  and 
to  love,  these  are  the  twin  sources  of  its  inexhaustible  beauty.  Suf- 
fering, pain — how  divine  it  is,  how  misunderstood!  To  it  we  owe 
all  that  is  good  in  us,  all  that  makes  life  worth  h\dng;  to  it  we  owe 
pity  and  courage,  and  all  the  virtues.  The  earth  is  but  a  grain  of 
sand  in  a  barren  infinity  of  worlds.  Yet  if  it  is  only  on  earth  that 
creatures  suffer,  it  is  greater  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together." 

And  once  again  in  the  same  volume,  "Le  Jardin  d' Epi- 
cure," he  reiterates  the  impossibility  of  the  finite  mind  ever 
grasping  absolute  truths: 

"  Ignorance  is  the  necessary  condition,  I  do  not  say  of  happi- 
ness, but  of  life  itself.  If  we  knew  everything,  we  could  not  endure 
existence  a  single  hour.  The  sentiments  that  make  life  sweet  to 
us,  or  at  any  rate  tolerable,  spring  from  falsehood,  and  are  fed  upon 
illusions.  If,  like  God,  man  possessed  the  truth,  the  sole  and  perfect 
truth,  and  once  let  it  escape  out  of  his  hands,  the  world  would  be 
annihilated  then  and  there,  and  the  universe  would  melt  away 
instantly  like  a  shadow.  Divine  truth,  like  a  last  judgement,  would 
reduce  it  to  powder." 

And  here  is  another  embodiment  of  the  same  thought: 

"  E\dl  is  necessary.  If  it  did  not  exist,  neither  would  good. 
What  would  become  of  courage  if  there  was  no  danger,  or  of  pity, 
if  there  was  no  pain?  It  is  thanks  to  evil  and  sorrow  that  the  earth 
is  habitable  and  life  worth  li\ing.    We  should  not,  therefore,  be 
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too  hard  on  the  devil.  He  is  a  great  artist  and  a  great  savant;  he 
has  created  at  least  one  half  of  the  world.  And  his  half  is  so  cun- 
ningly embedded  in  the  other,  that  it  is  impossible  to  interfere  with 
the  first  without  at  the  same  time  doing  a  like  injury  to  the  second. 
Each  vice  you  destroy  had  a  corresponding  virtue,  which  perished 
along  with  it." 

The  sense  of  relativity  is  a  sentiment  of  ancient  date. 
And  its  source  lies  in  that  custom  of  contemplating  every- 
thing from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  The  artist  takes  delight 
in  organization,  and  his  eye  detects  a  synthesis  in  all  about 
him.  In  his  sight  there  is  little  room  for  ugliness  in  the 
world,  because  it  is  the  complement  of  beauty  and  entwined 
therewith  in  indiscernible  conditions.  Thus,  the  conscious- 
ness of  relativity  is  stronger  in  those  in  whom  the  artistic 
perception  is  highly  developed.  It  flourishes  most  abun- 
dantly in  those  eras  in  which  the  notion  of  art  predominates. 

Now,  the  artist  is  the  base  of  France's  temperament. 
The  moralist  and  the  artist  in  him  are  inseparable.  He 
gathers  with  perfect  ease  the  flower  of  every  idea,  and  his 
subtle  intellect  penetrates  the  finest  shades  of  meaning. 
With  his  curiosity,  the  magnificent  diversity  of  his  fancy, 
his  cult  of  nature,  and  the  grace  of  his  thought,  which,  like 
that  of  the  Greeks,  his  masters,  is  inseparable  from  his  style, 
he  seems  like  an  ancient  Greek,  or  perhaps,  to  be  more  pre- 
cise, a  man  of  the  Renaissance,  wandering  with  dubious 
mien  amid  the  conditions  of  modernity.  M.  France,  in 
his  capacity  of  artist-philosopher,  hesitates  to  pronounce 
exclusive  decrees  upon  ugliness  and  vice  for  fear  of  envelop- 
ing in  his  condemnation  ''some  atom  of  beauty."  It  is, 
perhaps,  unwise  to  regard  his  thought  as  wholly  negative. 
Negation,  when  it  is  profound,  is  seldom  other  than  the  base 
of  a  positive  superstructure.  In  the  case  of  M.  France, 
the  doctrine  of  liberalism,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Greek 
philosopher,  rises  from  the  ashes  of  his  destructive  criticism, 
and  is  the  interpretative  function  of  the  sole  creed  to  which 
he  apparently  vows  allegiance — the  creed  of  beauty.  Hence 
that  paganism  which,  having  profound  roots  in  his  sensi- 
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bility,  forms  an  integral  part  of  his  philosophy,  and  from 
which  his  hostility  to  absolutism,  either  ethical  or  reUgious, 
is  derived. 

What  we  have  designated  as  the  second  characteristic 
of  Anatole  France's  thought,  his  scepticism,  may  also  be 
said  to  arise  from  his  highly  developed  perceptive  tempera- 
ment, which  is  the  temperament  of  the  artist,  pure  and  simple. 
Art,  it  has  been  said,  has  no  need  of  dogma,  since  its  feeling 
towards  the  infinite  is  one  that  loses  much  of  its  beauty 
when  reduced  to  concrete  expression.  The  aim  of  art  is 
'Ho  read  off  the  expressiveness  of  things;"  the  artist  loves 
to  watch  the  Hghts  and  shades  of  thought,  and  to  help  to 
fix  for  the  time  being  the  fleeting  spirit  of  things.  The 
scepticism  of  Anatole  France  proceeds  from  a  sort  of  practical 
epicureanism,  as  well  as  from  a  desire  to  live  in  tranquil 
independence,  a  state  which  he  regards  as  the  greatest  of 
all  blessings.  An  intellectual  vagabond,  he  dehghts  in 
giving  rein  to  his  imagination,  in  scenting  out  hidden  motives, 
in  turning  upon  all  things,  great  or  small,  the  fer\'id  flare 
of  his  criticism.  His  inteUigence,  acute,  universal,  eager 
and  ready  to  embrace  everything,  resents  the  limitations 
of  cold  logic  and  bloodless  facts.  Above  all,  he  incontestably 
lacks  that  theological  spirit  which  ''treats  the  unknown 
with  minute  exactitude."  The  scepticism  of  Anatole  France, 
like  that  of  Montaigne,  turns  chieflj^  upon  metaphysical 
objects.  Its  special  aim  is  to  uproot  those  metaphysical 
aflirmations  that  are  the  bed-rock  of  modern  social  life,  and 
the  raison  d'etre  of  spiritual  conflict.  He  appears  to  believe 
with  Hume,  that  "the  errors  of  rehgion  are  dangerous,  while 
those  of  philosophy  are  merely  ridiculous."  Hence,  he 
conceives  it  necessary  to  criticise  the  formulas  of  belief 
in  order  to  consume  fanaticism;  to  destroy  old  idols;  and 
to  institute  a  beneficent  tolerance.  The  shaft  of  his  irony 
is  directed  with  singular  force  against  dictatorial  distinc- 
tions of  reaUty.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  it  "a  hideous 
waste  of  time  to  seek  for  the  truth;"  and  that  "nothing 
is  eternal  except  the  eternal  crumbling  of  things." 
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One  thing  is  certain,  that  M.  France's  criticism  is  not 
repulsed  by  any  scruples  of  iconoclasm.  He  has  a  genius 
for  irreverence;  an  utter  disregard  for  tradition.  He  can- 
not comprehend  why  an  idea  should  be  accepted  as  inviolable 
because  it  has  for  a  long  while  received  the  sanction  of  the 
majority.  On  the  contrary,  he  regards  that  very  approval 
as  one  reason  the  more  for  doubting  its  validity.  Not 
going  so  far  as  to  assert  with  Ibsen,  that  ''the  minority  is 
always  right,"  he  yet  ascribes  no  virtue  to  the  dictates  of 
numbers,  nor  yet  of  custom.  Apparently  M.  France  holds 
the  pragmatic  view  of  reality,  that  the  true  "is  only  the 
expedient  in  the  way  of  our  thinking,  just  as  the  right  is 
only  the  expedient  in  the  way  of  our  behaving;"  for  he 
declares  truth  to  be  "a  matter  of  attitude,"  and  profiting 
by  a  change.  ''My  son,"  says  Abbe  Coignard,  in  those 
wonderful  "Opinions"  in  which  suavity  and  mordant  satire 
are  so  artfully  combined, 

"  I  have  observed  that  the  ills  of  mankind  proceed  from  their 
prejudices,  as  spiders  and  scorpions  issue  from  dark  caves  and  small 
dank  gardens.  It  is  well  at  times  to  gropingly  stir  the  cudgel  and 
the  broom  in  all  these  obscure  corners.  It  is  even  well  to  strike 
the  walls  of  the  cave  and  the  garden  here  and  there  with  a  pickaxe. 
That  frightens  the  vermin  and  paves  the  way  for  the  necessary 
demolition." 

By  the  mouth  of  the  amiable  Abb6  Coignard,  M.  France 
here  exalts  criticism  in  its  capacity  of  emancipator.  We 
have  seen  how  the  author  of  "Opinions"  regards  moral 
courage  as  the  summum  honum  of  human  greatness.  In 
like  manner,  he  now  proclaims  the  supremacy  of  fearless, 
critical  analysis.  He  assures  us  that  with  the  mobility 
of  clouds  in  the  heavens,  prejudices  are  dispersed  and 
reformed.  Men  are  impregnated  with  the  superstitions 
of  their  age,  and  that  man  is  rare  and  especially  marked 
out  for  adulation  who  dauntlessly  faces  that  which  the 
mass  of  humankind  dares  not  inquisitively  look  upon. 
"The  faculty  of  doubting  is  rare  among  men;  a  very  small 
number  of  minds  possess  the  germ  of  doubt,  which  is  not 
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developed  without  culture;"  thus  M.  France,  in  whom  the 
cult  of  an  inquisitorial  intelligence  has  habitually  predom- 
inated. From  the  first  he  eschewed  the  dogmatists,  and 
allied  himself  with  the  critics.  Convinced  of  the  efficacy 
of  intellectual  inquisition,  and  endowed  with  a  fine  irrespect 
for  the  criteria  of  the  ages,  his  animadversion  has  never 
sheathed  its  sword  before  the  most  inflexible  magisterial 
assertions.  Deeming  it  advisable  to  revise  now  and  again 
our  table  of  moral  currency,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  engage 
in  the  readjustment  of  our  concepts  of  good  and  evil,  of 
justice  and  injustice,  of  courage  and  cowardice,  and  all  the 
standard  values  of  human  integrity. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  M.  France's  scepti- 
cism, and  with  good  reason,  for  it  tinges  all  his  writings. 
But  his  rationalism  is  a  concurrent  trait,  hardly  less  conspicu- 
ous, and  almost  as  provocative  of  interest.  Human  reason 
being  the  unique  instrument  of  criticism,  the  link  uniting 
scepticism  and  intellectuaJism  is  easily  forged.  In  the  work 
of  Anatole  France  the  two  tendencies  are  coexistent  and 
cooperative.  It  is  a  weU-wom  fact  that  to  the  sceptic 
reason  is  the  sovereign,  if  not  the  imique  deity.  It  can, 
therefore,  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  M.  France  is  an 
apologist  for  human  reason.  In  his  ''Jardin  d'Epicure," 
which  comes  the  nearest  of  all  his  books  to  being  a  con- 
fession of  his  faith,  he  frankly  declares,  ''What  is  admirable 
is  not  that  the  field  of  stars  is  so  vast;  it  is  that  man  has 
measured  it."  And  again,  he  says  somewhere,  ''Let  us 
not  speak  evil  of  science.     Above  all,  let  us  not  distrust 

the  intellect The  mind  is  the  whole  man .... 

Let  us  never  accuse  genuine  thought  of  impiety.  Let  us 
never  say  it  is  immoral,  for  it  hovers  over  aU  morals.  Do 
not,  above  all,  condemn  it  because  it  is  the  bearer  of  unfamiliar 
things.  Man  would  not  be  man,  if  he  did  not  think  with 
freedom." 

The  mind  of  Anatole  France,  which  by  many  is  regarded 
as  whoUy  negative,  becomes  strangely  positive  when  it  is 
a  question  of  mental  supremacy  or  mental  latitude.     He 
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is  both  the  resolute  defender  and  pertinacious  advocate 
of  intellectual  liberty,  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  reason. 
An  intellectual  latitudinarian,  he  will  brook  no  limit  what- 
soever to  the  potency  of  beauty,  proportionate  reason, 
and  genuine  individual  thought.  His  reaction  against  all 
that  threatens  this  august  trinity  is  such  that  it  becomes 
a  veritable  creed,  a  rival  system  of  belief.  To  someone 
who  asks  how  iniquity  is  to  be  vanquished,  M.  Bergeret, 
the  mouthpiece  of  M.   France,  replies: 

"By  word  of  man.  Nothing  is  more  powerful  than  words. 
The  alliance  of  strong  judgement  and  noble  thought  is  a  link  that 
cannot  be  broken.  A  word,  like  the  sling  of  David,  vanquishes 
the  violent  and  overthrows  the  strong.  It  is  an  invincible  arm. 
Without  words,  the  world  would  belong  to  armed  brutes.  What 
is  it  then  that  holds  that  army  in  check?  It  is  intelligence  alone, 
naked  and  unarmed." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  his  faith  in  the  human  intellect, 
M.  France  is  not  a  positivist.  He  is  a  poet,  and  his  mind, 
sensitive  to  every  shade  of  thought,  dislikes  fetters  and  can- 
not sympathize  with  a  narrow  doctrine.  He  is  an  artist, 
and  taste  rather  than  principle  is  his  criterion.  His  way 
of  understanding  life  is  not  static,  but  evolutionary.  With 
him,  ideas  express  but  sentiments;  sentiments  are  change- 
able; therefore,  uncertainty  alone  is  permanent.  Truth 
he  conceives  to  mean,  not  copying  completed  realities, 
but  addition  to  those  already  existing,  through  the  colla- 
boration of  old  facts  of  experience  with  new.  Truth  is  that 
which  satisfies  present  experience;  and  experience,  as  we 
know,  is  a  process  forever  presenting  us  with  new  material 
to  digest.  Hence  the  necessity  for  constant  correction  of 
our  formulas. 

Like  Renan,  Anatole  France  thinks  that  science,  far 
from  giving  a  complete  view  of  life,  only  obscures  our  destiny 
in  proportion  as  it  elucidates  the  things  about  us.  Science 
is  incapable  of  answering  the  supreme  questions  affecting 
the  purpose  of  our  existence,  namely,  universal  morals, 
suffering,  life  and  death.     The  thing  of  great  price,  in  the 
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eyes  of  M.  France,  is  a  beautiful  soul.  In  his  mind  lies 
Kenan's  notion  that  '^philosophy  is  an  echo  of  that  which 
the  soul  feels  in  contact  with  reality;"  and  also  that  morals 
are  a  part  of  aesthetics,  the  beautiful  and  the  good  being  the 
same.  From  which  it  follows  that  great  philosophical 
systems  are,  in  the  eyes  of  M.  France,  but  romances  of 
souls,  and  beauty  but  the  visible  expression  of  virtue. 

Hence,  Anatole  France's  rationalism  resolves  itself 
largely  into  emotional  epicureanism.  It  contains  no  proud 
assertions  as  to  the  future  of  science,  or  the  potency  of 
infallible  truths.  Its  pronouncement  is  that  "intellectual 
truths  are  sterile.  Love  alone  is  capable  of  giving  life  to 
its  dreams.  Love  pours  hfe  into  everj'thing  it  touches. 
It  is  sentiment  that  scatters  the  good  seed  over  the  world. 
Reason  has  not  such  virtue."  Loving  the  shades  and 
varieties  of  thought,  Anatole  France's  scepticism  yet  whispers 
to  him  that  everything  is  subject  to  foreign  influences,  and 
even  to  annihilation;  while  his  epicureanism  suggests  to 
him  that  man's  chief  desideratum  is  to  be  serene  and  to 
live  as  happily  as  possible.  That  which  defies  the  inroads 
of  time  the  most  successfully,  is  simphcity.  An  elegant 
and  simple  soul  outlives  a  tyrannical  system  of  philosophy. 
Life  changes,  and  we  change  with  it;  kingdoms  perish,  and 
schemes  of  man  crumble;  hence,  the  best  way  of  spending 
time  is  in  contemplating  the  beautiful  in  its  manifold  mani- 
festations ;  is  to  live  above  human  kind  and  its  epochs,  for 
learning  and  for  art.  Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  M. 
France  has  come  after  years  of  mental  development. 

Nor  is  Anatole  France's  intellectual  ideahsm  opposed 
to  his  sociaUstic  tendencies.  The  stability  of  France's 
attitude  towards  life  has  been  more  than  once  impugned. 
The  discrepancy  between  the  periods  into  which  his  hterary 
career  naturally  divides  itself  is  such  that  many  are  tempted 
to  beheve  that  there  is  not  one  Anatole  France,  but  several. 
The  world  knew  him  so  long  as  the  wise  and  placid  erudite, 
Uving  in  soUtude  among  his  dreams,  that  when,  in  1897, 
he  suddenly  descended  from  his   ''ivory  tower"   into   the 
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actual  world,  took  his  stand  with  the  socialists  and  assumed 
the  role  of  the  fighting  publicist,  it  was  thought  that  a  com- 
plete revolution  had  operated  within  him.  It  seemed  para- 
doxical and  vain  to  connect  the  radical  socialist  with  the 
nonchalant  sage  delighting  in  the  ''silent  orgies  of  meditation." 

Yet  the  ideal  to  which  M.  France  vowed  allegiance  in 
the  period  of  his  activity  differs  little  from  that  to  which 
he  adhered  in  the  years  of  his  quiescence.  He  was  always 
a  son  of  the  Revolution,  having  a  certain  reverence  for  that 
enthusiastic,  irreligious,  but  interesting  eighteenth  century 
which  witnessed  the  dawn  of  human  pathos  and  fraternity. 
His  faith  in  mankind  was  always  vigorous;  and  if  he  poured 
his  delicious  irony  upon  the  errors  and  foibles  of  men,  or 
the  numerous  frivolities  of  their  opinions  and  customs,  it 
was  because  of  his  keen  appreciation  of  human  dignity, 
and  his  desire  to  promote  its  aggrandizement.  He  had 
always  implicit  trust  in  the  great  progressive  personality, 
and  his  individualism  embraced  the  idea  of  the  amelioration 
of  the  race  by  the  uplifting  of  the  individual. 

The  truth  is,  that,  as  the  militant  socialist,  he  but 
repeated  in  terms  of  politics  what  he  had  already  stated 
in  terms  of  art  and  erudition.  His  socialism  was  not  anar- 
chical, but  sesthetical.  Shrewdness  and  discretion  guided 
his  judgements.  The  idea  of  patriotism  he  never  relin- 
quished. He  saw  no  reason  why  utilitarianism  should  not 
coincide  with  a  sense  of  patriotic  devotion.  Even  after 
having  declared  himself  a  revolutionary,  M.  France  could 
still  say: 

"  Let  us  guard,  respect,  uphold  those  national  organizations 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  humanity,  are  necessary  forms  of  social 
life.  Let  us  remember  that  the  disaggregation  of  peoples  enjoying 
liberty,  the  forfeiture  of  intellectual  nations,  would  soon  lead  to  a 
regime  of  autocratic  barbarism  throughout  Latin  Europe,  which 
would  be  far  from  bringing  about  the  union  of  liberated  peoples. 
Countries  ought  to  enter,  not  dead,  but  living,  into  the  universal 
Federation." 

For  Anatole  France  the  socialist,  democracy  and  aris- 
tocracy  were   terms   in   nowise   incompatible;  but  on   the 
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contrary,  conciliatory  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  even  supposi- 
tive  one  of  the  other.     Like  Ibsen,  he  conceived  a  true 
democracy  to  be  one  whose  aim  was  to  make  ''every  man 
in  the  land  a  nobleman."    To  instruct  the  people  la  to  render 
them  less  fanatical,   and  more  open  to  the  influences  of 
science;  hence,  to  make  them  more  fit  for  useful  citizenship. 
Thus,  to  labour  for  the  masses,  in  this  manner,  is  to  give 
one's  services  to  the  most  aristocratic  of  causes.     Many 
astute  and  subtle  minds  have  regarded  socialism  in  this 
light.    Voltaire  was  of  the  opinion  that   ''all  is  not  lost 
when  the  people  are  placed  in  a  position  to  perceive  that 
they  possess  minds.     On  the  contrary,  all  is  lost  when  they 
are  treated  like  a  troupe  of  cattle;  for,  sooner  or  later,  they 
will  gore  us  with  their  horns."     While  Renan,  who  spent 
most  of  his  life  disparaging  democracy,  came  at  last  to  the 
conclusion  that  socialism,  in  its  way,  was  preoccupied  with 
the   ennobling   of   humanity.     And   Anatole   France,    even 
in  his  capacity  of  militant  socialist,  abode  by   the   opinion 
that  knowledge  is  sovereign,  not  the  people.     Even  in  the 
period   of   his   democracy,   he   makes   his   mouthpiece,    M. 
Beregret,  say  to  his  dog,  "To-morrow  you  will  be  in  Paris. 
It  is  an  illustrious  and  noble  city.     The  nobility,  it  is  true, 
is  not  common  to  all  the  inhabitants.     It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  found  in  only  a  very  small  number  of  the  citizens. 
But  a  whole  town,  a  whole  nation,  exists  in  a  few  individuals 
who  think  with  more  power  and  more  justice  than  the  rest." 
And  later  on,  in  the  same  book,  when  Riquet  has  flown 
at  the  heels  of  the  workman  who  has  been  setting  up  his 
master's  bookshelves,  Bergeret  explains  to  him  that  what 
exalts  an  nation  "is  not  the  foolish  cry  that  resounds  in  the 
streets,  but  the  silent  thought,  conceived  in  a  garret  and 
that  one  day  changes  the  face  of  the  earth."    France's 
disdain   is   always   showered   lavishly   upon   churlish   force. 
Whether  he  is  addressing  wise  counsels  to  the  dog,  Riquet, 
or  giving  voice  to  poignant  utterances  on  the  Armenian 
atrocities  or  the  Dreyfus  Affair,  it  is  always  faith  in  the 
human  intellect  that  forms  the  basis  of  his  suppositions. 
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France's  socialism  need,  therefore,  be  no  matter  of 
surprise,  any  more  than  his  anti-clericahsm.  Both  proceed 
from  a  sensibility  profoundly  epicurean;  from  a  sensi- 
biUty  conceiving  beauty  to  be  the  one  reality  demonstrable 
with  any  semblance  of  philosophical  certainty;  and  that 
the  fullest  sense  of  that  beauty  resides  in  sesthetical  minds; 
a  sensibility  cherishing  the  thought  that  ''un  pays  vaut 
par  ses  Elites,"  and  the  dream  of  infusing  aristocracy  into 
democracy,  the  aristocracy  of  character,  of  will  and  of  mind. 

After  ten  years  of  political  life,  M.  France  laid  aside 
the  sword  of  the  combatant  and  next  appeared  as  the  his- 
torical narrator.  In  1908,  he  published  'Tlsle  des  Pin- 
gouins,"  which  was  presumably  a  recapitulation  of  the 
wisdom  to  which  he  had  come  after  a  decade  of  public 
activity.  It  was  not  a  very  cheerful  record.  It  seemed 
rather  the  chronicle  of  a  champion  of  the  lost  cause  of  reason. 
In  1903,  M.  France  could  still  say,  ''Lentement,  mais  tou- 
jours,  Fhumanit^  realise  les  reves  des  sages."  But  "Pen- 
guin Island"  seemed  a  refutation  of  this  firm  faith  in  the 
human  race;  or,  at  best,  an  affirmation  of  its  tortoise-like 
progress.  It  seemed  a  mournful  declaration  of  the  eternal 
tautology  of  human  generations,  and  the  inconsequence 
of  human  effort.  In  it,  Anatole  France,  radical-socialist 
and  Dreyfusard,  appeared  to  face  round  and  become  the 
historiographer  with  pen  dipped  in  the  blackest  and  most 
corroding  of  inks. 

This  new  development  once  more  brought  upon  him 
the  reproach  of  instabiUty.  ''Penguin  Island"  was  said 
to  be  a  recantation  of  his  democratic  and  socialistic  utter- 
ances. The  socialists  were  in  despair;  condemnations  on 
all  sides  were  rife.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  regard 
"ITsle  des  Pingouins"  as  a  negation  of  his  political  pro- 
nouncements; as  it  would  be  also  unwise  to  see  in  the 
despairing  historian  a  wholly  different  Anatole  France. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  the  various  transmutations  of  his  career 
as  an  author,  the  orbit  of  France's  temperament  remains 
fundamentaUy  the  same. 
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When  the  meditative  erudite  abandoned  the  silent 
reahn  of  dreams  to  engage  in  political  combat,  it  was  to  join 
a  few  chosen  spirits  in  pitting  their  strength  against  the 
Church,  the  army,  and  those  in  authority.  He  looked 
out  from  his  "ivory  tower"  and  in  the  Drej^us  affair  saw 
that  the  whole  civilization  of  his  countiy^  and  her  prestige 
as  advocate  of  justice  was  imperilled  in  that  crisis  of  public 
morahty;  and  he  lent  the  force  of  his  intellect  as  a  bulwark 
for  her  integrity.  It  has,  indeed,  been  hinted  that  it  was 
not  by  any  spontaneous  impulse,  but  at  the  instigation 
of  a  friend,  that  France  was  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  public 
life.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  after  ten  years  of 
experience  therein,  like  his  own  Bidault  Coquille  of  ''Pen- 
guin Island,"  who  came  down  from  the  old  fire-escape 
from  which  he  was  accustomed  to  observe  the  heavens, 
in  order  to  fight  for  the  eternal  principle  of  justice,  he  was 
disillusioned,  not  so  much  perhaps  as  to  humanity  as  with 
his  own  motives,  and  decided  to  go  back  to  his  "fire-escape 
and  his  stars."  "It  may  be,"  wrote  George  Brandes  a 
propos  of  France's  political  period,  "that  as  the  popular 
orator — a  career  for  which  he  was  not  intended  by  nature — 
he  has  proclaimed  himself  rather  more  strongly  convinced 
than  he  is  in  his  inmost  soul."  And  another  of  his  able 
interpreters  has  said  of  his  political  orations,  "  Je  ne  dirais 
pas  que,  par  eux,  il  cherche  a  nous  eianner,  mats  plutot  a 
s'itonner  lui-meme. 

However  that  may  be,  neither  as  the  fighting  publicist 
nor  as  the  discouraged  historian  does  the  main  current  of 
his  opinions  alter  its  course.  Rightly  understood,  his  poU- 
tical  period  casts  no  discredit  on  his  earher  attitude;  nor 
does  the  chronicle  of  his  conclusions  as  to  its  results,  proclaim 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  cause  which  he  espoused.  It  was 
primarily  as  the  inteUectualist  that  he  touched  politics. 
Believing  that  the  visions  of  the  philosophers  arouse  men 
to  action  and  create  the  future,  he  stepped  down  into  the 
streets,  and  as  valiant  citizen  strove  to  reincarnate  the  spirit 
of  his  dreams  in  the  experiences  of  actual  life.     As  to  the 
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sceptical  conclusion,  it  was  inevitable,  and  rightly  considered 
it  was  no  negation  of  his  political  policy.  It  was,  perhaps, 
a  declaration  of  fatigue  on  the  part  of  the  combatant,  who 
had  discovered  the  emptiness  of  politics  as  such;  but  not 
of  disbelief  in  socialism  or  in  reason.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
repetition  in  terms  of  politics  of  his  earlier  conception  of 
a  philosophy  of  values.  A  theory  dear  to  the  heart  of  Anatole 
France  is  that  humanity  must  at  all  costs  refuse  to  be  satisfied 
with  itself.  A  certain  generous  discontent  is  the  most 
powerful  motive  of  reform;  and  the  future  of  real  progress 
depends  on  those  who  rise  up  to  question  its  reality.  Only 
those  who  are  discontented  with  that  which  is,  are  capable 
of  reaching  out  towards  perfection,  amelioration,  and  progress. 
This  sense  of  limitation  being  an  inherent  quality  of  his 
critical  and  sceptical  nature,  he  retains  it  even  as  the  partisan 
and  the  publicist.  For  him,  the  political  ideal,  no  less 
than  the  moral  one,  can  never  quite  overcome  the  crumbling 
incoherence  of  matter. 

The  third  essential  characteristic  of  Anatole  France, 
his  irony,  is  the  supple  instrument  whereby  he  transmits 
his  ideas  and  feelings.  His  verdict  is  that  "without  irony 
the  world  would  be  like  a  forest  without  birds."  Accord- 
ingly, he  ironizes  life,  and  scrutinizes  it  only  through  the 
lens  of  profound  mockery.  Irony  is  the  subtle  joy  of  the 
wise.  It  is  the  supreme  form  of  analysis,  the  ultimate  flower 
of  detachment.  It  is  the  delicate  medium  alike  of  per- 
suasion and  of  combat.  France  employs  it  indifferently, 
and  with  consummate  skill,  in  both  forms.  He  is  a  master 
of  nuance,  and  all  that  his  sympathetic  intelligence  touches 
is  enriched  by  the  subtlety  of  his  mind.  None  knows  better 
than  he  how  to  express  a  complete  philosophy  in  a  discrete 
and  light  form.  Or  how  to  attack  social  failings  with 
pleasantries  whose  barbs  are  hidden  in  seeming  artlessness. 
Irony  implies  an  ideal,  since  it  mocks  at  one's  inabihty  to 
attain  thereto.  And  not  only  so,  but  it  is  the  most  likely 
weapon  to  promote  that  ideal's  triumph. 
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Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  France's  irony  is  indicative 
of  a  certain  idealism.  His  mockery  is  not  the  product  of 
chance,  or  the  offspring  of  dilettantism.  It  is  the  subtle 
agent  of  a  thought  which  stimulates  him,  an  emotion 
which  leads  him.  ''  The  irony  that  I  invoke,"  says 
M.  France,  ''is  not  cruel.  It  mocks  neither  at  love  nor 
at  beauty.  It  is  mild  and  indulgent.  Its  smile  calms 
anger,  for  it  teaches  us  to  laugh  at  fools  and  wicked  men 
whom,  without  it,  we  might  have  the  weakness  to  hate." 
Yet  this  delicious  humanist  is  not  always  thus  human. 
His  irony  is  not  always  humane  or  tender.  He  may  not 
mock  at  love  or  beauty,  for  in  that  dual  cause  his  irony 
is  persuasively  employed;  but  it  combats  other  things. 
What  his  raillery  is  particularly  directed  against  is  that 
pretentious  and  mediocre  half  of  society  which  proclaims 
itself  reflective  and  progressive,  yet  whose  principle  char- 
acteristic is  absence  of  thought.  The  pharisaism  of  this 
class,  their  fanaticism,  their  hatred  of  ideas  and  fear  of  new 
patterns  of  life,  are  portrayed  by  his  pen  with  a  master 
touch.  M.  Panne  ton  de  la  Barge,  general  Cartier  de  Chal- 
mot,  Mme.  de  Benmont,  Abb^  Guitrel,  fat  and  crafty, 
and  that  due  de  Br^c^  who  represent  in  a  grandiose  fashion 
the  amusing  but  honourable  nihility  of  his  class — these  and 
many  more  of  like  persuasion,  are  manikins  moved  by 
the  strings  of  a  philosophy  which  comprises  an  emphatic 
hostility  to  provincialism.  Epicure  of  emotions  as  he  is, 
and  an  apostle  of  light,  France  wields  his  irony  forcibly 
against  all  that  limits  the  imagination,  or  bedims  the  lustre 
of  beauty. 

And  as  a  vehicle  for  his  thought  he  possesses  that  most 
compelling  of  all  mediums,  an  incomparable  style.  He 
knows  the  secret  of  harmonious  phrases  and  of  rare  epithets; 
and  the  art  of  unerringly  finding  the  one  indispensable  word. 
He  is  Greek,  not  only  in  the  artistry  of  his  expression, 
but  in  his  delicate  familiarity,  his  subtle  audaciousness, 
his  grace,  and  exquisite  taste.  A  sense  of  antique  beauty 
pervades  his  entire  work.     He  is  a  classicist,  not  only  in 
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the  faultless  precision  of  his  sentences,  but  in  the  spirit 
of  his  writings.  He  himself  has  defined  the  essence  of  his 
charm  and  of  his  art  in  this  melodious  precept: 

"  Tout  dire,  c'est  ne  rien  dire.  Tout  montrer,  c'est  ne  rien 
faire  voir.  La  litterature  a  pour  devoir  de  noter  ce  qui  compte  et 
d'^clairer  ce  qui  est  fait  pour  la  lumi6re.  Si  elle  cesse  de  choisir 
et  d'aimer,  elle  est  d^chue  comme  la  femme  qui  se  livre  Bans  pr6- 
f^rence." 

After  having  considered  the  triple  characteristic  of 
Anatole  France's  mind,  his  paganism,  his  scepticism,  and 
his  irony,  we  are  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most 
conspicuous  of  his  mental  traits,  and  the  one  that  embraces 
all  the  others,  is  a  complete  liberty  of  thought.  Like  his 
Abbe  Coignard,  who  is  his  admirable  counterpart,  he  is 
"free  from  the  common  errors  of  mankind."  The  spectres 
of  our  passions  and  of  our  fears  govern  neither  his  thought 
nor  his  actions.  The  majesty  of  law  does  not  dazzle  or 
deter  his  agile  clairvoyance.  Opinions  and  prejudices 
reared  by  the  hand  of  time  do  not  trouble  his  intelligence. 
He  is  naturally  destructive,  but  his  iconoclasm,  on  the  whole, 
is  neither  vindictive  nor  malicious.  On  the  contrary,  that 
which  distinguishes  him  the  most  is  a  profound  sense  of  pity 
which  spontaneously  becomes  excited  at  the  spectacle  of 
injustice,  misery,  or  suffering.  M.  France  has  journeyed 
much  through  book-land  and  the  world  of  men  and  women; 
and  from  his  travels  he  has  garnered  the  austere  wisdom 
which  he  dispenses  in  such  a  palatable  but  perplexing  form. 
He  excels  in  saying  sad  things  in  a  gay  tone,  and  bitter 
things  in  a  tone  of  gentle  suavity.  He  has  defined  a  book 
as  ''a  work  of  sorcery  from  which  escape  all  sorts  of  images 
which  trouble  the  spirit  and  change  the  mind."  Such  a 
definition  serves  as  a  just  epigraph  for  each  volume  that 
issues  from  his  own  pen.  His  writings  at  once  charm  and 
disconcert.  He  has  been  called  a  great  spirit,  but  one  whose 
flight  is  disquieting.  At  times  he  appears  to  even  disconcert 
himself,  for  he  questions  whether  it  is  not  "wiser  to  plant 
cabbages  than  to  write  a  book;"  and  enviously  watches 
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the  threshers  of  grain  and  cries,  ''Happy  the  man  and  the 
ox  who  trace  their  furrow  straight.  All  the  rest  is  delirium, 
or  at  least  incertitude,  cause  of  troubles  and  of  cares."  But 
if  one  would  have  the  most  clear-cut  silhouette  of  this  rare 
and  incomparable  writer,  it  may  be  found  in  that  admirable 
sketch  which  he  himself  has  drawn  of  Abbe  Coignard: 

"  He  could  not  throw  himself  into  the  truths  his  mind  discovered 
as  into  a  gulf.  He  retained,  even  in  his  most  audacious  explorations, 
the  attitude  of  a  peaceful  promenader.  He  did  not  exclude  himself 
from  the  universal  dislike  which  mankind  inspired  in  him.  He  lacked 
that  precious  illusion  which  upheld  Bacon  and  Descartes,  of  believing 
in  themselves  while  they  doubted  all  else.  He  had  doubts  regarding 
the  truth  of  his  own  convictions,  and  he  diffused  without  solemnity 
the  treasures  of  his  intelligence." 

In  the  last  assertion,  we  may  be  permitted  to  distinguish 
between  the  author  and  his  model.  M.  France  does  not 
dispense  the  fruits  of  his  intellect  heedlessly.  He  is  not 
a  ''vain  player  of  the  flute,"  but  a  scrupulous  artist  evoking 
melodies  which  once  heard,  are  never  forgotten. 

Julian  Steele 
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nrHE  wide  plain  of  greater  Canada,  fast  developing  great 
'*'  material  resources,  dotted  already  from  end  to  end 
with  growing  towns,  has  not  failed  to  give  its  attention  to  the 
things  of  the  spirit;  it  is  nourishing  within  its  borders  at 
least  three  great  universities,  while  other  worthy  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  are  seeking  for  similar  status.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  and  while  one  of  these  universities  has  a 
head-start  of,  say,  a  generation,  it  is  like  them  still  in  a 
formative  stage.  Together  they  are  working  to  solve  the 
questions  of  education. 

Now  it  is  agreed  that  the  prime  function  of  a  university 
is  the  dissemination  of  knowledge, — not  that  which  puffeth 
up  but  which  buildeth  up, — and  there  is  naturally  in  a  new 
land  less  provision  made  for  what  is  known  as  "  research,*' 
the  care  of  all  being  directed  towards  more  practical  and 
universal  learning.  This  fact  is  one  of  many  which  point 
to  what  we  all  feel  with  conviction:  that  the  general  care  of 
its  students  is  the  real  business  of  every  institution.  Such 
work  devolves  largely  upon  the  teaching  staff,  but  there  are 
certain  fields  hardly  less  important  than  that  of  books,  the 
exploitation  of  which  must  rest  largely  with  the  undergradu- 
ates themselves.  With  one  of  these  I  wish  to  deal  in  this 
paper. 

Of  the  elements  of  British  university  life  which  appear 
to  render  signal  service  in  the  all-round  development  of  the 
student,  one  of  the  most  useful  is  the  ''students'  union." 
This,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  found  in  all  the  universities. 
In  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Durham 
they  are  strong  institutions  with  mutual  agreements,  to  the 
effect  that  life-members,  say,  of  the  first,  are,  ipso  facto,  granted 
privileges  of  membership  in  the  others.  In  the  case  of 
Oxford  these  privileges  are  also  recognized  with  the  *'  Asso- 
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elation  Generale  des  Etudiants  de  Paris"  and  the  "Societe 
des  Etudiants  de  Bordeaux."  A  variety  of  aims  prevails  in 
these  societies,  combining  as  they  do  the  functions  of  club, 
library,  and  debating-union,  so  that,  in  addition  to  supplying 
an  actual  need  of  the  undergraduate,  they  stimulate  him  to 
broader  views  of  culture.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  furnish 
some  information  to  university  men  in  Canada  about  the 
''  Oxford  Union  Society  "  in  order  that,  if  possible,  some 
stimulus  may  be  given  to  a  movement  which  is  already  well 
begun,  and,  in  the  judgement  of  those  who  know,  has  great 
possibilities  for  the  future. 

The  United  Debating  Society  was  formed  in  1823, 
lasted  for  two  years,  and  ended  rather  ingloriously.  This 
was  the  real  parent  of  the  Union  Society,  which  was  con- 
stituted in  1825  for  the  sole  purpose  of  discussing  "  any 
subject  not  inmiediately  involving  theological  questions." 
The  new  departure  was  for  a  time  frowned  upon  by  the  powers, 
but  four  years  saw  it  estabhshed  in  permanent  quarters, 
where  it  remained  until  1853.  Very  early  the  nucleus  was 
gathered  of  a  library  which  now  nmnbers  over  forty  thousand 
volumes,  and  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  whole  under- 
graduate and  graduate  body. 

Steady  growth  thrust  the  necessity  of  a  large  domicile 
upon  the  executive  committee,  and  the  need  was  met  by  the 
building  of  a  new  debating  haU,  now  used  as  a  Ubrary,  whose 
ceiling  was  decorated  with  frescoes  by  sons  of  Oxford  no  less 
famous  than  WiUiam  Morris,  Edward  Bume-Jones,  and 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  To  this,  from  time,  to  time  addition 
was  made,  until  in  1879  the  present  debating  hall  was  opened, 
the  initial  speech  being  made  by  the  man  who  is  now  chan- 
cellor of  the  university.  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston.  This 
room,  with  benches  for  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  members 
and  a  gallery  for  visitors  running  all  the  way  around  it,  is 
adorned  by  numerous  portraits  of  ex-presidents,  and  in 
particular  by  the  busts  in  marble  of  Sahsbury  and  Gladstone. 
Among  those  whose  portraits  appear,  in  addition  to  men 
referred  to  above,  are  Lord  Morley,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
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Lord  Selbome,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Hon.  James 
Bryce,  Dr.  Edward  Caird,  and  Thomas  Hill  Green.  No 
institution  whose  chair  has  been  occupied  from  year  to  year 
by  men  of  such  commanding  greatne  ^s  can  fail  to  claim  a  high 
place  in  the  university  life,  and  indeed  in  the  national  life, 
of  the  Empire. 

Apart  from  the  weekly  debate  of  each  term,  all  the 
conveniences  of  a  modern  club  are  provided  for  the  use  of 
members.  Writing-rooms,  smoking  and  billiard  rooms  are 
open  to  all  until  ten  o'clock  at  night;  the  reading-rooms,  in 
addition  to  the  library  proper,  are  furnished  with  the  widest 
range  of  English,  colonial,  and  continental  periodicals.  Tea, 
coffee,  and  light  luncheons  are  served  at  any  hour  of  the  day, 
and  the  standing  committee  has  under  consideration  a  plan 
to  build  a  suitable  dining-hall. 

There  were  stirring  times  in  those  early  days  when 
numbers  were  small,  and  when  the  whole  of  England  was 
wrought  up  over  the  advent  of  a  Reform  Bill.  On  November 
11th,  1830,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  secretary,  moved  the  following 
motion,  "  That  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
is  undeserving  of  the  confidence  of  the  country."  The  minutes 
in  the  secretary's  own  handwriting  read  as  follows:  "  After 
the  debate  the  House  divided,  when  the  President  announced 
that  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  (tremen- 
dous cheering)."  There  is  an  evident  erasure,  and  careful 
examination  shows  that  the  original  reading  was  "  tremendous 
cheering  by  the  majority  of  one."  In  this  connexion  it  is 
notable  that  Mr.  Gladstone  visited  the  Union  for  the  last 
time  precisely  sixty  years  later,  and  at  the  invitation  of  the 
president,  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Peel,  grandson  of  his  own  old  chief, 
addressed  the  House  on  ^'  Homer." 

On  another  memorable  occasion  A.  C.  Tait,  afterwards 
archbishop,  was  fined  one  pound  *'  for  persisting  in  an  at- 
tempt to  address  the  House  "  after  being  repeatedly  called 
to  order  by  the  president.  But  the  famous  debate  of  those 
early  days  took  place  in  1829,  when  the  Cambridge  ''Apostles' 
Club,"  of  which  the  Tennysons  were  members,  sent  a  depu- 
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tation  to  the  Society  at  Oxford,  including  Henry  Hallam 
and  Moncton  Milnes,  to  reconcile  that  university  to  the 
poetry  of  its  own  disinherited  Shelley,  as  opposed  to  the  then 
wildly-worshipped  Byron.  This  inter-university  debate  has 
of  late  years  been  made  an  estabhshed  custom,  and  a  meeting 
takes  place  each  term,  alternately  at  Oxford  and  at  Cam- 
bridge; an  opportunity  is  thus  given  to  all  to  compare  the 
styles  of  speaking  in  the  two  societies. 

During  the  four-score  years  of  the  Union's  Ufe  it  has 
passed  through  a  variety  of  changes,  and  the  small  community 
has  come  to  be  a  body  of  something  like  thirteen  hundred 
members,  besides  life-members,  who  do  not  reside  at  the 
university.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  changes  it  has  carefully 
preserved  and  emphasized  this  particular  feature,  its  real 
raison  d'etre,  the  Thursday  evening  debate;  and  while  it  is  true 
that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  members  take  a  continued 
interest  in  these  gatherings,  the  so-caUed  "  Strangers'  De- 
bate," held  once  in  each  term,  crowds  the  hall  beyond  comfort, 
so  that  many  are  turned  away. 

The  poUtical  leaders  of  England  are  careful  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  Debating  Union  at  Oxford;  they  have 
learned  to  expect  great  things  from  those  circles,  and  they 
have  not  been  disappointed.  Looking  towards  her  to-day  for 
future  leaders  they  may  reasonably  display  no  less  optimism 
than  that  of  the  past.  Nineteen  years  ago  his  feUows  at  the 
university  knew  well  that  young  "  Fred  Smith,"  of  Wadham, 
was  easily  the  most  briUiant  speaker  in  their  midst,  and 
when  he  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidential  chair  no 
one  had  a  shadow  of  a  chance  against  him.  They  were  not 
surprised  when,  early  in  1906,  word  went  forth  from  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  young  member  for  Liverpool,  his  native 
city,  had  by  his  maiden  speech  created  the  most  tremendous 
impression  within  the  memory  of  man.  The  writer  remem- 
bers well  the  famous  and  almost  unique  occasion  in  1907, 
when  Mr.  Smith  and  his  fiery  political  opponent,  but  warm 
personal  friend,  Mr.  Churchill,  were  both  present  at  the 
^'  Strangers'  Debate  ";  the  two  men  are  utterly  different  in 
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style  of  speech,  but  it  was  a  veritable  feast  of  good  things  for 
all  present.  Two  years  after  F.  E.  Smith  was  president, 
another  Wadham  man  filled  the  chair,  now  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  barristers  in  England,  a  man  whose  judgement 
and  influence  in  the  field  of  politics  and  economics  are  respected 
by  all.  Sir  J.  A.  Simon  was  a  fellow-collegian  of  Mr.  Smith — 
is  now  one  of  his  most  formidable  foes  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  is  beyond  question  sure  of  a  thoroughly  deserved 
place  in  the  next  Liberal  Cabinet. 

Over  a  generation  ago  the  late  Lord  Goschen,  then 
chancellor,  who  happened  to  be  spending  a  week  in  Oxford, 
dropped  into  the  Union  Debate  for  an  hour  to  hear  what  was 
going  forward.  On  coming  out  he  remarked  to  a  friend: 
**  There  is  a  young  man  in  there  now  talking  like  a  states- 
man; they  say  his  name  is  Milner."  When  this  "  young 
man  "  left  Balliol  he  was  made  Goschen's  private  secretary; 
then  he  was  sent  to  Egypt,  where  he  learned  the  alphabet  of 
that  administrative  genius  which  established  South  Africa 
and  won  him  a  peerage. 

Dr.  George  R.  Parkin  never  tires  of  telling,  as  an 
instance  of  what  happens  at  Oxford,  the  personnel  of 
the  standing  committee  when  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Union  in  1874.  Among  its  members  were  the  present  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Empire,  the  ex-vice-chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  the  man  who  founded  the  judicial 
system  of  India,  and  the  High  Commissioner  for  South 
Africa,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  besides  one  reckoned 
the  most  brilliant  of  all,  young  Montefiore,  who  was  cut  off 
while  still  in  his  twenties  by  an  untimely  death.  Every  last 
man  of  that  executive  gave  promise  at  that  early  age  of  the 
qualities  which  have  since  made  them  famous.  It  is  quite 
within  reason  to  say  that  one  can  pick  out,  from  one's  own 
circle  of  friends,  at  almost  any  time  in  the  university,  men 
who  are  sure  to  be  leaders  in  church  and  state  within  the 
coming  generation. 

Those  who  reach  the  president's  chair  are  in  nearly  every 
case  men  of  exceptional  ability.     Coming  often  of  distin- 
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guished  parentage,  these  boys  are  watched  as  they  leave 
school,  and,  as  if  spirited  by  the  unseen  hand  of  destiny,  they 
go  from  strength  to  strength  until  they  stand  before  the 
nation.  They  are  hard  workers,  men  who  take  their  books 
and  tutors  seriously  and  mean  to  get  every  ounce  of  worth  out 
of  their  college  training.  During  the  years  spent  by  the 
writer  at  Oxford,  not  a  few  widely-known  names  went  down, 
on  the  records  as  presidents;  such  as  H.  M.  Paul,  of  New 
College,  whose  distinguished  father  was  president  in  1875, 
and  N.  S.  Talbot,  of  Christ  Church,  whose  father,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  was  twice  president,  in  1866  and  again  in  1868. 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Henry  Lygon,  Tory  brother 
of  the  Liberal  Earl  Beauchamp,  who  was  president  in  1893^ 
and,  most  famous  name  of  aU,  W.  G.  C.  Gladstone,  since 
attache  of  the  British  Embassy  at  Washington,  and  still 
more  recently  elected  as  a  member  for  a  Scottish  division  to 
that  historic  House  from  whose  record  the  name  has  scarcely 
been  absent  for  over  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Around 
each  of  these  men,  and  other  presidents  of  no  less  ability, 
was  gathered  a  half-dozen  officers  whose  power  of  debate, 
whether  they  achieved  the  highest  honour  or  not,  was  un- 
questioned. 

Of  the  practical  advantages  afforded  to  the  students  by 
this  organization,  not  the  least  is  the  splendid  privilege  of 
hearing,  three  times  a  year,  some  one  of  the  front-bench 
leaders  at  Westminster  speak  on  the  subject  of  which  he  is 
admittedly  a  master.  One  is  within  the  mark  in  saying  that 
to  the  university  men  of  Canada  virtually  no  such  opportunity 
is  given  at  all;  certainly  little  definitive  provision  is  made  for 
it.  During  a  man's  course  he  will  be  fortunate  if,  by  running 
the  gauntlet  of  a  boisterous,  semi-intoxicated  election  crowd, 
he  hears  from  a  prominent  statesman  one  really  great  pro- 
nouncement on  public  questions.  If  this,  as  is  usual,  be  what 
is  termed  a  "  fighting  campaign  speech,"  he  must  make 
corresponding  allowance  in  his  estimate  of  the  instruction 
received.  Surely  the  undergraduate  of  our  land  is  worth  a 
special  effort;  scarcely  anything  could  avail  more  than  this 
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to  raise  the  tone  and  deepen  the  responsibility  of  our  poHtical 
life. 

There  is  a  certain  famous  type  of  politician  who  turns 
his  back  on  the  country  and  then  proclaims  to  the  unsophis- 
ticated with  conviction  that  he  has  the  country  at  his  back. 
Such  men  are  of  a  piece  with  those  whose  jeremiads  lament 
that  sons  and  daughters  of  our  universities  in  these  days  are 
not  being  fitted  for  citizenship;  that  as  graduates  they  are 
not  men  and  women  of  affairs.  Let  these  pragmatists  in 
politics  search  out  the  reason  why. 

Now  it  is  no  wonder  that  Oxford  has  been  called  the 
training-ground  of  cabinet  ministers.  Along  with  others,  the 
writer  was  permitted  to  hear  at  close  range  the  leaders  of  all 
the  sections  of  the  House  of  Commons — Mr.  John  Redmond 
and  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  each  addressed  the  House  on  his 
own  special  cause;  of  others,  Sir  Henry  Campbell  Bannerman 
and  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and  the  Premier 
himself  all  spoke  at  "  Strangers'  Debates  "  during  the  writer's 
residence.  To  hear  such  men  speak  on  serious  things  in  a 
serious  way  is  a  privilege. 

The  potter  of  Jeremiah's  day  had  his  son  at  his  side  as  he 
worked,  where  he  might  learn  young  the  rudiments  of  the 
art;  and  one  remembers  the  advice  of  Socrates,  that  the  boys 
will  be  best  warriors  if  stationed  on  fleet  steeds  where  they 
may  view  the  action  and  shock  of  battle.  The  greatest 
military  genius  with  which  Rome  ever  fought  for  her  life  was 
a  child  of  the  war  camp.  The  intimate  relation  existing 
between  the  Union  Society  at  Oxford  and  the  legislating 
body  of  the  Empire  is  one  of  those  unseen  but  mighty  forces 
which,  coupled  with  the  practice  of  sending  young  men  into 
Parliament,  has  made  St.  Stephens  a  school  of  statesmen 
without  a  peer  in  history.  These  men  have  already  learned 
their  savoir  faire  in  the  Thursday  evening  debate  at  the 
university. 

Of  this  debate  little  need  be  said  in  detail.  It  takes,  of 
course,  the  complete  forms  of  parliamentary  procedure,  both 
in  private  business  where  the  various  officers  are  more  or  less 
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at  the  mercy  of  such  importunate  members  as  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  in  pubHc  debate  which 
follows.  A  printed  sheet  indicates  the  motion  to  be  discussed, 
with  the  names  of  four  speakers  who  are  present  with  prepared 
speeches,  and  of  the  tellers  for  the  ''  Ayes  "  and  "  Noes."  As 
many  as  a  dozen  members,  alternately  from  the  right  hand 
and  the  left  of  the  president,  may,  at  his  beck,  make  some 
contribution  to  the  argument  before  the  House  divides  at 
ten-thirty. 

Of  speeches  there  are  divers  sorts,  from  the  thundering 
cadences  of  the  rhetorician  broken  loose,  to  the  nervous 
utterances  of  the  thinker  whose  words  come  with  difficulty. 
Every  man  who  has  something  to  say  is  given  a  patient 
hearing,  provided  that  he  abides  by  the  maxim  of  sweet 
reasonableness,  but  the  most  uncommon  cleverness  only  suffices 
to  bore  the  audience  if  it  have  no  content  of  thought.  In  the 
typical  address  of  fifteen  minutes  there  wiU  be  a  mixture  of 
praise  and  satire,  prose  and  poetry,  logic  and  epigram,  but  no 
man  can  impress  the  House  who  does  not  stick  to  his  text. 
The  most  extreme  views  are  welcomed,  also  the  most  conser- 
vative, but  no  one  will  be  tolerated  who  has  not  a  good  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  Such  training  as  this  is  certainJy 
calculated  to  equip  a  man  for  the  multiplicity  of  contingencies 
furnished  by  the  normal  election  campaign. 

It  is  urged  by  many  that  too  great  importance  is  attached 
to  the  influence  of  this  institution,  because  a  number  of  men 
who  have  since  become  famous  took  no  part  in  debates  at 
the  Union,  preferring  to  give  their  time  to  the  smaUer  literary 
or  political  clubs  in  college  or  university.  We  also  are  told 
that  the  clever  young  wielder  of  epigram  who  "  takes  "  in 
the  Union,  practises  a  style  of  speaking  which  injures  rather 
than  helps  in  the  more  serious  political  world. 

There  is  point  in  these  charges,  but  this  at  least  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  Union  came  into  being  in  response  to 
an  awakening  of  the  intellectual  consciousness  after  the 
struggle  with  Napoleon,  and  that  previously  any  close  con- 
nexion between  the  University  and  the  Commons  did  not 
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exist.  The  influence  of  the  former  had  hitherto  been  exerted 
through  the  church,  and  just  how  much  energy  ecclesiasticism 
displayed  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  well  enough  known. 
The  past  hundred  years  have  seen  a  mighty  change,  and  some 
ground  there  certainly  is  for  the  formula,  post  hoc  propter  hoc. 
Further,  it  is  mainly  from  the  Union  that  stimulus  has  come 
into  the  score  of  clubs  of  all  sorts  in  the  colleges,  whose  aim 
is  rather  to  supplement  than  to  duplicate  the  work  of  the 
Union. 

That  work  of  this  sort,  if  work  it  be,  demands  some  time 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  is  quite  true,  and  this  objection 
is  certainly  raised  to  such  a  scheme  for  Canadian  universities. 
Oxford  men  can  do  the  burden  of  their  reading  in  vacations, 
whereas  our  men  are  forced  to  earn  their  living.  This  difii- 
culty  may  be  easily  exaggerated.  The  most  industrious 
men  in  any  field  of  life  have,  as  a  rule,  the  most  time  for 
every  useful  diversion.  Among  those  who  have  held  the 
presidency  at  Oxford,  I  find  the  names  of  the  greatest  scholars 
of  the  day;  men  like  Rawlinson,  and  Conington,  and  Professor 
Dicey,  famous  men  of  letters  like  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloe,  and  Sir 
E.  T.  Cook,  and  such  an  expert  in  education  as  Professor 
M.  E.  Sadler.  The  late  Master  of  Balliol,  who  was  hbrarian 
for  three  terms  in  1865-6,  was  succeeded  in  office  by  the  man 
who  is  now  in  his  place  as  Master,  Mr.  J.  L.  Strachan- 
Davidson. 

One  may  be  permitted  in  closing  this  paper  to  express 
some  anxiety  as  to  the  leadership  of  thought  in  city  and 
province  throughout  Canada.  Lord  Morley,  before  the  Eng- 
lish Association  a  year  ago,  remarked  upon  the  decline  in 
eloquence  of  English  prose.  "  Grand  prose  is  not  heard  in 
debate,  or  in  the  pulpits,  and  hardly  abounds  in  the  exercises 
of  the  historian,  critic,  or  biographer.  It  comes  from  supreme 
issues,  earnest  convictions,  eager  desire  to  convert  or  per- 
suade, sublime  events,  passionate  beliefs;  these  are  what 
move  to  eloquence  at  its  highest."  Far  too  little  care  is 
bestowed  to-day  in  our  schools  upon  the  composition  of 
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English;  if  by  such  neglect  the  art  of  writing  decUnes,  what 
of  the  art  of  speaking? 

"  A  university,"  as  some  one  has  put  it,  "  is  a  sanctuary 
of  the  mind.  It  is  a  trustee  for  the  intellectual  welfare  of 
man."  Standing  beside  and  behind  our  schools,  it  shares 
with  them  the  making  of  citizens;  of  these  the  end  is  pre- 
paration, of  that  the  aim  is  mastery.  The  boy's  general 
impression  of  his  school  may  be  mainly  book  learning,  but  the 
university  must  startle  his  powers  by  its  "  collision  of  mind 
with  mind  and  of  knowledge  with  knowledge,"  as  Newman 
has  it.  To  stimulate  thought  without  providing  means  of 
expression  is  largely  to  lose  the  worth  of  one's  work;  while 
"  elocution  "  may  be  reckoned  an  "  accomplishment,"  elo- 
quence in  public  speaking  has  shaken  nations  from  the  days 
of  Solon  until  now. 

Burke  swayed  his  audience  by  sounding  periods;  Bright 
by  direct  simphcity;  Gladstone  by  the  fire  which  flashed  from 
his  eye;  one  must  search  Canada  from  ocean  to  ocean  to  find 
half-a-dozen  who  can  do  in  part  what  these  men  did.  In 
the  face  of  an  important  future  intellect,  passion,  and  elo- 
quence must  not  remain  undeveloped,  or  perish  undiscovered. 

William  J.  Rose 


A  JOURNEY  TO  ANCIENT  OLYMPIA 

/^LYMPIA  is  to-day  nothing  more  than  a  name  to  those 
^^  who  speak  fluently  of  Olympic  games.  The  greatness 
of  that  ancient  town  has  dwindled  into  insignificance,  yet 
there  are  few  spots  in  Europe  where  the  traveller  feels  more 
intensely  the  awe  and  veneration  aroused  by  the  sight  of  ruin, 
or  where  he  is  made  to  ponder  more  deeply  over  the  transitory 
nature  of  human  achievement.  Olympia,  old,  desolate,  and 
remote  from  all  our  modern  world,  has  an  unforgettable 
grandeur  hovering  over  it.  One's  imagination  is  haunted  by 
the  splendour  of  that  vanished  life,  and,  as  well,  by  the  very 
richness  of  the  natural  beauty  which  has  grown  around  and 
about  useless  antiquity. 

Athens,  in  comparison  with  Olympia,  gives  little  sugges- 
tion of  desolate  and  ruined  age.  So  many  houses  and  shops 
show  signs  of  the  modernity  of  Athens,  there  are  so  many 
soldiers,  civilians,  tourists,  workmen,  and  other  busy  folk  to 
be  seen  thronging  the  highways,  that  Athens  appears  singularly 
up  to  date.  There  is  scant  appeal  to  one's  sense  of  the  inevit- 
able decline  and  wreck  of  former  things.  The  Acropolis  is 
over-run  by  eager  students  who  rouse  the  echoes  with  their 
extravagant  outbursts  of  wonder  at  the  splendour  of  the 
Parthenon.  Every  stone  has  a  look  of  being  protected  and 
guarded  against  man  and  nature,  so  that  the  visitor  gets  an 
impression  of  the  reverential  care  bestowed  upon  these  frag- 
ments that  seem  destined  to  endure.  The  sublime  grandeur 
of  the  Parthenon  wholly  overshadows  any  hint  of  forlorn 
decay.  The  traveller  who  cHmbs  the  Acropolis  and  sees  for 
the  first  time  the  lofty  glory  of  that  temple  rising  above  the 
city,  is  awestricken,but  exultant,  that  men  should  have  achieved 
so  perfect  a  work.  The  imperishable  beauty  of  those  pale 
marble  columns  touched  by  wind,  and  rain,  and  sun  to  dim 
golden  shades,  is  wonderfully  soft  against  the  background  of 
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blue  sky  and  the  cool  aquamarine  of  the  distant  bay.  Ruin  is 
there,  not  abased  and  solitary,  but  indescribably  triumphant. 
Olympia  is  wholly  the  reverse  of  this. 

We  reached  Oljonpia  after  an  all-day  journey  from  Athens, 
a  trip  which  introduces  one  very  completely  to  the  geography 
and  the  social  Ufe  of  Greece.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
our  stuffy  Uttle  train  left  Athens  in  the  midst  of  a  wonderful 
simrise  which  glorified  the  entire  city  and  spread  a  golden 
light  over  plains  and  encompassing  mountains.  Soft  gleams 
touched  trees  and  buildings.  Hymettus  and  PenteHcus  were 
made  unexpectedly  beautiful  by  the  erasure  of  the  harsh, 
rocky  aspect  they  wore  in  mid-day.  As  we  proceeded  on  our 
journey,  the  vegetation  seemed  to  become  more  noticeably 
abundant.  Instead  of  bare  patches  of  earth,  we  saw  winter 
wheat  and  barley  making  spots  of  vivid  green;  the  yellowing 
vines  aU  around,  faded  by  the  summer  sun,  gleamed  out 
against  a  background  of  blue,  distant  mountains,  Ijdng  low  on 
the  horizon.  Men  and  women  were  hard  at  work  cultivating 
the  reddish-brown  soil,  ploughing  with  horses,  donkeys,  mules, 
or  cattle,  in  couples  sometimes  ludicrously  incongruous. 
Women  were  breaking  the  sod  with  implements  that  looked  as 
if  they  had  been  used  by  Noah.  There  were  great  herds  of 
goats  on  level  pastures,  and  on  the  rocky  hiUs  flocks  of  white 
sheep  gleamed  out;  there  were  innumerable  flocks  of  turkeys, 
as  everjrwhere  in  Greece,  for  even  in  Athens  a  pedestrian 
frequently  must  make  way  for  the  advancing  hosts  of  these 
birds.  Cows  stood  lazily  on  swampy  ground,  and  little  black 
pigs  proved  themselves  among  the  most  industrious  inhabitants 
of  Greece.  AU  these  animals  and  birds  were  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  herdsmen  of  some  sort,  usually  the  less  competent 
members  of  society, — little  boys  and  old  men,  Uttle  girls  and 
old  women  with  distaffs  in  their  hands. 

In  some  places  we  saw  oUve-picking  going  on.  The 
ground  below  the  trees  was  covered  with  cloths,  ladders  were 
placed  against  the  trees,  and  branch  after  branch  was  gently 
shaken  until  the  ripe  fruit  feU.  Whole  families  apparently 
came  out  to  work;  the  babies  tumbled  about  on  the  ground, 
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the  donkey  stood  guard  near  by,  one  or  two  pet  sheep  meditated 
at  a  safe  distance,  the  goat  offered  to  cHmb  the  tree  and  help 
to  shake  the  branches,  the  pigs  gobbled  surreptitiously,  but  all 
the  animals  were  there,  and  all  were  radiantly  happy.  Besides 
the  worn  and  tangled  olive  trees  with  their  grey-green  leaves, 
there  were  many  other  species  to  be  seen  as  we  passed  farther 
south, — eucalyptus,  plane,  sycamore,  cypress,  fig,  willow, 
poplar,  even  bamboo,  and  of  smaller  growth  were  the  heather, 
thyme,  and  mastix,  the  peculiarly  Greek  shrub  from  which 
the  national  liqueur,  mastika,  is  made. 

As  we  neared  Corinth  the  most  beautiful  sea  views 
became  visible ;  such  blue-green  of  ocean  water  is  seldom  seen, 
for  all  its  green  tints  are  accentuated  by  the  clear  blue  of  the 
mountains.  Helicon  and  Parnassus,  in  the  distance. 

Arriving  at  Oljnnpia  in  the  darkness,  we  saw  nothing 
until  morning  broke  in  obscure  fashion  after  a  night's  rain. 
Soft,  dark,  curiously  distinctive  clouds  hung  low  in  the  sky, 
centring  over  the  httle,  silvery  river  that  runs  by  the  foot  of 
the  slope.  There  was  green  all  around,  of  grass  and  of  short, 
scrubby  pines,  and  everything  appeared  to  have  a  graduated, 
subdued  aspect  in  contrast  with  the  sharply  defined  heights 
near  Athens.  About  everything  there  hung  some  atmosphere 
of  quiet,  not  that  of  suspense  and  waiting,  but  that  which 
falls  upon  things  achieved  and  done  with  forever.  The  hush 
of  vanished  centuries  hovered  in  that  impenetrable,  post- 
historic  silence.  When  we  walked  down  the  slight  hill  to  the 
green  lowland  where  in  small  compass  are  the  ruins  of  the 
sacred  precinct,  we  found  ourselves  enveloped  in  still  greater 
solemnity  of  sky  and  air  and  of  sublime  ruin.  Gray  heaps  of 
stone,  fragments  of  fallen  temples,  lay  all  about,  while  around 
them  red-tipped  daisies,  dandelions,  purple  iris,  and  velvety 
ragged  grass  had  grown  up  unhindered.  Here,  where  the 
single  drums  of  a  column  seven  feet  in  diameter  are  scattered 
like  fallen  leaves,  a  traveller  stands  spell-bound  at  the  size  of 
these  huge  blocks,  once  set  in  stately  proportion  where  all 
men  might  see  the  skill  of  Hellenic  artists.  A  temple  to  Zeus, 
in  which   was  a  huge  chryselephantine  statue  carved  by 
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Phidias ;  a  temple  to  Hera,  the  oldest  temple  known  in  Greece ; 
a  temple  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods;  as  well  as  memorial 
buildings  and  treasuries  of  splendid  proportions,  filled  this 
small  space.    The  overthrow  of  these  columns  and  entablatures 
has  been  wrought  by  earthquake  and  by  imperceptible  decay, 
until  only  fragments  of  ancient  buildings  remain  to  thrill  the 
imagination  of  modem  spectators.     A  huge  heap  of  stone, 
overrun   with  flowers  and  shaded  by  fragrant  pine  trees  in 
whose  branches  a  soft  wind  murmurs  as  if  moved  by  memorial 
impulse, — this  is  Ol^onpia  to-day.    Grace  of  a  rare  and  winsome 
sort  is  created  everywhere  by  the  soft  greenness  of  nature,  and 
seems  to  accentuate  the  austere  grandeur  of  chiselled  stone. 
In  its  great  day  OljTupia  was  renowned  throughout  the 
European  world.    Here  Greek  Hfe  was  full  of  splendid  vigour 
of  mind  and  of  body;  and  in  the  midst  of  white  temples  and 
other  noble  buildings  gleaming  softly  in  the  radiant  light,  men 
walked  whose  names  remain  to  us  immortal.    Athletes,  orators, 
poets,  statesmen,  all  took  their  way  to  this  sacred  spot,  where 
for  a  thousand  years  games  in  honour  of  Zeus  were  celebrated 
at  certain  intervals.     People  came  from  Europe  and  from 
Asia  Minor  to  this  spectacle,  which  occupied  five  days  and 
had  always  a  sacred  character.    Grave  and  prosaic  observers, 
young,  enthusiastic  boys  met  together  to  be  inspired  with  a 
high  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  body  when  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  god.    There,  in  that  stadium,  near  the  temples, 
sports   were   held, — foot   races,    wresthng   matches,    discus- 
throwing,  chariot  races, — and  the  victors  were  rewarded  with 
green  olive  branches,  which  were  cherished  as  sacred  posses- 
sions.   Scenes  of  greatest  splendour  and  enthusiasm  took  place 
in  that  stadium  which  is  now  filled  with  twenty  feet  of  accu- 
mulated dust.     Its  outhnes  are  almost  completely  obliterated, 
and  it  seems  nothing  more  than  a  grassy  field,  forsaken  and 
almost  forgotten.  Excavations  have  been  begun,  but  they 
will  have  to  proceed  slowly  because  of  the  expense  involved 
in  removing  earth  from  a  spot  which,  unlike  the  Panama 
Canal,  will  not  yield  any  rewards  for  commerce.     In  these 
places  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Lysias,  Gorgias,  Themistocles, 
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Plato,  and  Pindar  once  walked  amid  the  acclamations  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.  Now  green  grass,  waving  flowers, 
the  fragrance  of  young  pine  trees,  the  songs  of  wandering 
birds  bring  softest,  most  wistful  beauty  to  Olympia. 

The  hush  of  fulfilled  destiny  hovers  about  this  once 
potent  spot.  AU  the  controlled,  disciplined,  physical  strength, 
all  the  intellectual  zeal,  all  the  intensely  vivid  emotions  have 
vanished.  The  very  gods  have  departed  from  their  ancient 
sanctuary.  Olympia  will  never  rise  again.  Scholars  may 
haunt  the  sacred  precinct  and  the  Museum,  studying  the 
sculptured  fragments  that  remain,  they  may  feel  the  majesty 
of  the  Hermes,  and  may  in  careful  archaeological  ways  re-fashion 
for  themselves  the  civilization  that  once  reigned  here,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  Olympia  will  be  forsaken.  Its  huge,  ungainly, 
dethroned  pieces  of  stone  wiU  bear  witness  to  the  ambition 
and  might  of  man  set  at  nought  by  natural  forces.  Brooding 
reverie  encompasses  the  place.  Where  art  and  athletics  and 
worship  were  once  met  together  to  glorify  mankind,  there 
now  remains  nothing  but  passive  acquiescence  in  obhvion,  yet 
an  oblivion  warm,  sheltered,  and  forever  secure  from  the 
greed  and  the  mechanical  dexterity  of  modern  civilization. 

Martha  Hale  Shackford 


HUMAN  IMMORTALITY  AND  ETHICS 

'T'HE  problem  which  I  propose  to  discuss  in  a  calm  and 
*  dispassionate  manner,  without  any  appeal  to  tradi- 
tional behefs  or  religious  prejudices,  and  chiefly  with  a  \'iew  to 
illustrating  the  principles  of  correct  methodology',  falls 
naturally  into  two  main  considerations:  (1)  whether 
there  are  any  arguments  which  go  to  establish,  or 
even  render  probable,  belief  in  human  immortality,  and 
(2)  what  interest  ethics  has  in  the  estabUshment  of  this  beUef . 
Although  I  desire  to  lay  chief  stress  on  the  second  aspect  of 
the  general  problem,  yet  the  intimate  connexion  between  the 
two  questions  just  formulated  renders  it  desirable,  if  indeed 
not  necessary,  to  make  some  general  observations  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  beUef  in  human  immortaUty  has  been, 
or  could  be,  maintained.  I  shall  take  it  that  what  is  meant 
by  immortahty  is  an  existence  after  death,  which  is  conscious 
of  our  identity  with  our  Ufe  here  and  now;  for  inmaortaUty 
without  memory  will  have  as  little  practical  meaning  for  man- 
kind as  behef  in  the  persistence  and  indestructibihty  of  matter. 
The  statement  that  human  beings  are  immortal,  or  that 
the  human  self  is  immortal,  is  obviously  not  a  self-e\ndent 
proposition,  since  otherwise  reasonable  differences  of  opinion 
regarding  its  truth  would  be  excluded.  And  even  if  all  man- 
kind held  it  to  be  true,  it  would  not  follow  that  it  ought  to  be 
believed.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  mankind  has  never  univer- 
sally held  this  behef;  and  leading  thinkers  have  in  all  ages  either 
hesitated  or  positively  decUned  to  include  it  in  the  system  of 
well  founded  truths.  During  a  long  period,  for  example,  in 
the  history  of  Judaism,  behef  in  immortality  was  not  wide- 
spread; and  among  Greek  philosophers  prior  to  Plato,  who 
received  the  doctrine  from  non-Greek  sources,  it  was  not 
generally  taught  or  regarded  as  valuable.  Later  on  in  Chris- 
tian times  it  was  emphasized  as  a  central  doctrine  in  an  ethical 
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system  by  those  teachers  who  had  come  under  neo-Platonic 
influences.  At  the  present  time,  against  the  behef  that  con- 
sciousness, as  we  know  it,  is  a  permanent  part,  at  least,  of 
the  universe,  capable  of  indefinite  growth  in  capacity,  there 
has  to  be  set  the  view,  widely  prevalent  in  scientific  circles, 
that  it  is  a  transitory  phenomenon  on  a  small  planet,  or 
on  several  of  the  smaller  planets,  on  which  life  may  ulti- 
mately become  impossible. 

The  metaphysical  attempts  to  establish  immortality 
have,  of  course,  been  based  on  some  speculative  theory  of  the 
nature  of  reality,  or ''things,  "from  which  this  belief  has  been 
inferred  as  a  consequence.  An  acute  Hegelian  thinker  of  the 
present  time  has  expressed  the  opinion,  which  seems  sufl&ciently 
obvious  without  further  exposition,  that  belief  in  immortality 
can  find  a  satisfactory  basis  only  in  an  idealistic  theory  of 
reality;  a  circumstance  which  some  idealists  (though  not  the 
idealist  thinker  in  question)  have,  after  the  manner  of  an  old 
Scottish  philosopher,  discreditably  held  forth  as  an  inducement 
to  believe  in  their  systems.  Now  the  view  of  Mr.  McTaggart, 
to  whom  I  refer,  amounts,  when  carefuUy  analyzed,  simply 
to  this:  that  ultimately  no  spiritual  energy  is  lost;  that  it  is 
sustained  in  the  most  mechanical  way,  regardless  apparently 
of  the  persistence  of  the  memories  of  finite  personal  beings. 
This  appears  to  be  really  the  view  of  Hegel,  whose  interpreta- 
tion of  reality  in  no  wise  guarantees  the  eternal  survival  of  in- 
dividual human  consciousness.  Another  and  brilliant  thinker  of 
the  same  school,  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley,  acknowledges  that  immor- 
tahty  does  not  necessarily  find  a  satisfactory  basis  in  Idealism : 
that  is,  it  does  not  follow  that,  if  an  idealistic  theory  of 
reality  be  accepted,  human  individuals  are  forever  per- 
manent. He  argues  with  great  force  that  a  self,  as  we  know  it, 
cannot  be  an  expression  of  ultimate  reality;  a  standpoint 
similar  to  that  reached  by  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of 
modern  times,  Spinoza.  The  differences  of  opinion  which  are 
met  with  in  regard  to  this  problem  among  idealists  need  not 
surprise  us  when  we  consider  that  it  goes  beyond  the  bounds 
of  actual  experience.     In  saying  this,  I  have  in  mind  the 
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alleged  results  of  Spiritism,  to  which  reference  will  be  made. 
A  personal  idealism  is  quite  un verifiable;  because,  leaving 
aside  the  subjecti\astic  form  in  which  it  sometimes  disports 
itself,  an  attitude  which  hardly  demands  serious  consideration 
and  raises  more  difficulties  than  it  can  ever  expect  to  solve, 
this  sort  of  ideahsm  involves  a  generahzation  based  on  an 
insecure  analogy.  It  inevitably  falls  back  on  an  interpretation 
of  reahty  as  a  whole  in  the  fight  of  one  of  its  parts  or  aspects, 
the  relation  of  which  part  or  aspect  to  the  whole  is  unascer- 
tainable.  And  where  this  unfounded  procedure  is  avoided,  then 
ideafists  have  to  admit,  as,  for  example,  Mr.  Bradlej^  does, 
that  befief  in  human  immortafity  forms  no  part  of  a  system 
of  philosophy. 

Admitting,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  the 
correctness  of  idealistic  interpretations,  like  Berkeley's,  which 
culminate  in  the  befief  in  an  aU-sustaining  personal  being, 
does  such  theological  Ideafism  necessarily  guarantee  human 
immortality?     Although   in   the   popular  mind   theism   and 
immortality  are  supposed  to  go  together,  yet  this  question  has 
to  be  answered  negatively.    Befief  in  a  personal  God  can  be 
accepted  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  attributes  of  this 
being  are  subject  to,  probably,  ultimately  indeterminable,  but 
evidently  heavy,  limitations;  for  an  analysis  of  experience 
does  not  support  the  combination  of  omniscience,  omnipo- 
tence, and  aU-goodness,  although  any  one  of  these  might  be 
maintained  in  isolation,  or  even  possibly  the  first  two  apart 
from  the  attribution  of  moral  quafities,  in  the  human  sense, 
to  this  ultimate  Being.    An  analysis  of  experience  goes  to  show 
that  the  metaphysical  category  of  substance  is  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  moral  category  of  goodness.    Hence,  admit- 
ting the  theistic  hypothesis,  with  the  dualism  which  it  seems 
inevitably  to  involve,  it  is  not  evident  that  God  would  have 
bestowed  eternal  fife  on  human  beings  even  if  he  could  have 
done  so;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  could  have  done  so, 
even  if  he  would.     Against  this,  it  is  no  vafid  argument  to 
urge  that  the  absence  of  immortafity  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  goodness  of  God  or  -with  the  existence  of  a  moral 
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purpose  in  the  universe;  because,  in  the  first  place,  apart  frem 
what  has  just  been  said  with  regard  to  the  hmitations  to  which 
the  guider  of  affairs  may  be  subject,  no  one  is  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  the  Deity  to  make  such  a 
statement;  secondly,  since  the  existence  of  evil  is  compatible 
with  the  nature  of  reahty,  it  is  a  question  whether  any  par- 
ticular evil  is  too  great  to  be  incompatible  with  existence;  and 
in  the  third  place,  there  are  some  who  do  not  see  any  evil  in 
the  idea  of  a  limited  duration  of  human  consciousnesses,  at  aU 
events  of  some  consciousness.  Thoughtful  persons  with 
strenuous  ideals  will  hardly  consider  an  indefinite  prolongation 
of  life  desirable,  unless  the  future  Ufe  is  to  be  richer  and  fuller 
of  achievement  than  the  present  one. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  all 
theists  have  not  upheld  the  doctrine  of  the  indestructibility 
of  human  personalities  as  such.  The  refined  theism  of  so 
notable  a  thinker  as  Lotze  was  averse  from  maintaining  that 
all  human  beings  were  necessarily  immortal.  Lotze  held, 
very  plausibly,  from  his  standpoint,  that  finite  minds  exist 
only  to  carry  out  some  divine  purpose,  and  when  once  this  is 
fulfilled  they  are  no  longer  required,  and  hence  may  easily 
cease  to  be.  And,  viewing  the  question  from  an  ethical 
standpoint,  surely  a  general  indiscriminate  immortality 
would  seem  to  be  incredible.  It  would  be  unintelligible 
how  a  rational  reality  to  which  the  attribute  of  goodness 
is,  in  any  comprehensible  sense,  ascribable  (and  if  it  is 
not,  then  cadit  quoestio)  must  guarantee  the  indefinite  contin- 
uance of  all  human  beings,  no  matter  how  stupid  or  unworthy 
and  incapable  of  change.  Indeed,  the  belief  in  immortality 
seems  all  the  less  credible  when  we  consider  the  character  of 
some  of  the  believers.  Only  if  it  could  be  shown  that  some  or 
any  human  beings  were  of  sufficient  value  to  the  universe 
to  be  conserved,  would  the  idea  of  their  eternal  continuance 
seem  probable  from  the  standpoint  of  ethics.  But  it  is  not 
possible  to  put  forward  the  criterion  which  would  enable  us  to 
say  just  what  gives  one  individual,  in  this  respect,  a  command- 
ing superiority  over  his  fellow-men.     Leaving  out  of  account 
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the  consideration  that  the  inner  significance  of  some  lives  may 
exceed  our  powers  of  insight,  it  is  not  possible  to  define  the 
relation  in  which  any  one  individual  stands  to  reality  as  a 
whole. 

A  theological  argument  which  is  now  obsolescent  even  in 
popular  circles,  used  to  urge  that  the  "justice  of  God" 
required  a  future  life  in  which  the  \'irtuous  who  were  unfor- 
tunate in  this  life  would  be  rewarded,  and  the  wicked,  who 
might  be  lucky,  would  receive  their  due  punishment.  Apart  from 
the  school-room  idea  of  the  universe  on  which  it  is  based ,  and 
sa>dng  nothing  as  to  the  coarse  material  standard  that  it  has 
frequently  involved,  Hume  long  ago  combated  it  with  the 
following  dilemma:  if  there  is  justice  in  this  world,  there  is  no 
reason  to  seek  another;  if  there  is  not  justice  in  this  fife,  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  it  to  have  been  created  by  God,  and 
hence  no  ground  for  supposing  another  in  which  the  injustice 
of  this  world  will  be  rectified.  In  other  words,  if  there  is  no 
union  in  this  life  between  virtue  and  happiness,  then  there  is 
no  reason  to  infer  a  God;  and  if  there  is  any  coincidence 
between  them,  then  the  grounds  for  postulating  a  future  life 
totally  different  from  the  present  are  removed. 

It  is  occasionally  attempted  at  the  present  time  to  import 
a  certain  plausibility  into  the  belief  in  immortaUt}^  by  investing 
it  in  quasi-scientific  language,  and  saying  that  it  is  an  instinct 
fundamental  to  the  nature  of  man,  and,  like  aU  other  instincts, 
must  be  capable  of  being  satisfied.  Such  specious  biological 
phrasing  wiU  scarcely  mislead  any  who  are  trained  in  psycho- 
logical analysis  and  logical  method.  We  must  distinguish 
between  instinct  and  rational  desire,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that 
sometime  or  other  they  had  a  common  origin.  And  considering 
the  trend  of  scientific  opinion,  what  is  the  use  of  saying 
that  this  belief  is  an  instinctive  possession  of  man?  Granting 
the  attempted  analogy,  it  no  more  follows  that  the  desire  of 
fife  guarantees  us  personally  the  reality  of  life  through  all 
eternity,  than  it  follows  that  the  desire  for  food  assures  us  that 
we  shall  always  have  as  much  as  we  can  eat  throughout  our 
whole  fives  and  as  much  longer  as  we  can  conceive  our  fives 
protracted  to. 
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Thus,  metaphysical  speculations  founded  on  the  nature 
of  reality  and  consciousness  cannot,  I  think,  lead  to  any 
positive  assertion  respecting  the  truth  of  immortality.  And 
experimental  science,  in  the  shape  of  physiological  psychology, 
of  which  so  far  nothing  has  been  said,  goes  to  show  that  there 
are  no  facts  which  prove  that  consciousness  survives  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  vital,  that  is,  certain  chemical,  processes.  It  is  this 
consideration  which  weighs  heavily  with  most  people  at  the 
present  time,  owing  to  the  increasing  definiteness  of  the  correla- 
tion established  between  the  mental  and  physical,  and  which 
may  eventually  make  itself  felt  even  in  the  circle  of  the 
Idealists,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  embrace  the  fan- 
tastic doctrine  that  the  brain  is  only  an  idea.  Mental  processes 
are  always  found  associated  with  physiological  changes;  and 
following  intense  physiological  changes  consciousness  totally 
disappears,  temporarily  at  least.  Experience  shows  that  A 
(physical  process)  and  B  (mental  state)  frequently  occur  to- 
gether, and  that  A  may  occur  without  B ;  but  does  not  show  the 
appearance  of  B  without  A.  For,  even  admitting,  for  the 
moment,  that  the  hesitating  utterances  of  certain  driveUing 
mediums  show  that  we  can  communicate  with  the  spirits  of 
another  world,  they  do  not  prove  that  the  alleged  spirits  are 
discarnate,  that  their  activities  are  not  in  any  way  connected 
with,  and  hence  independent  of,  material  changes.  The  phen- 
omena described  are  quite  compatible  with  a  crude  materialism. 
And  it  is  doubtful  that  any  tests  can  be  conceived  which  could 
establish  the  identity  of  these  alleged  spirits  in  view  of  the 
unknown,  and  even  unimaginable,  sources  of  deception  arising 
out  of  the  presumed  other  world.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that 
all  the  personahties  which  have  hitherto  appeared  in  the 
communications  transmitted  through  even  the  most  reUable 
mediums  are  creations  of  the  mediums'  activities  rather  than 
reincarnations  of  departed,  finite  minds.  Even  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  whose  most  recent  utterance  on  the  general  problem 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  affords  an  excellent  but  not  subtle 
illustration  of  the  fallacy  of  the  burden  of    proof,  tacitly 
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admits  that  there  is  no  one  bit  of  definite  and  precise 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  of  discamate  intelligences. 
But  he  thinks  that  certain  primal  instincts  and  the  col- 
lective evidence  from  many  different,  although  not  always 
palpable  sources,  combine  to  support  the  belief.  This 
procedure  on  the  part  of  a  physicist  resembles  the 
attempt  to  evolve  a  positive  sum  from  the  addition 
of  an  indefinite  niunber  of  zeros. 

Experimental  evidence  is  not  forthcoming  to  show 
that  mental  states  and  activities  exist  apart  from  physio- 
logical changes.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  experimental 
evidence  we  possess  goes  to  support  the  view  that  all 
states  of  consciousness  have  nervous  changes,  either  as  their 
antecedents  or  concomitants.  Physical  changes  affect  not 
only  the  degree,  but  the  very  existence  of  consciousness. 
If  it  be  urged  against  these  considerations  that  they  do 
not  amount  to  a  proof  of  the  impossibihty  of  immortality, 
it,  must  at  least  be  admitted  that  they  throw  the  burden 
of  proof  on  those  who  maintain  that  human  consciousness  can 
exist  without  a  brain.  Those  who  still  say  it  is,  nevertheless, 
possible  that  human  consciousness  is  independent  of  material 
conditions  and  urge  mere  possibilities  against  probabilities, 
pursue  a  method  which  is  logically  indefensible.  In  argumg 
that  a  bodiless  consciousness  is  conceivable,  they  appeal  to 
a  merely  negative  criterion  of  permissibihty  against  experi- 
ence. It  was  to  such  a  procedure  that  Newton  rightly 
opposed  his  well-known  dictum  based  on  sound,  scientific 
method:  "In  experimental  science,  propositions  obtained  from 
the  phenomena  through  induction  must  be  considered  as 
estabhshed,  or  at  least  as  probable,  until  others  equally  well 
estabhshed  are  forthcoming  which  either  refute  them  or  render 
them  more  precise."  Otherwise  any  induction  can  be  over- 
thrown by  a  metaphysical  fiction  or  mere  prejudice.  As  our 
knowledge  stands  at  present,  the  hypothesis — no  psychosis 
without  an  accompanying  change  of  nerv^ous  substance — ^is 
far  more  probable  than  its  opposite.  With  the  dissolution  of 
nervous   substance,   the   inference   is   unavoidable   that   the 
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possibility  of  any  psychosis  is  simultaneously  removed.  This 
view  is  not  synonymous  with  materialism;  and,  in  any  case,  to 
a  critical  realist,  materialism  can  be  as  little  a  final  standpoint 
as  spiritualism. 

If  the  foregoing  considerations  be  regarded  as  sound,  it 
must  be  evident  that  belief  in  human  immortality  is  devoid 
of  objective  foundation,  and  that  the  fact  of  some,  or  many, 
individuals  holding  this  belief,  who  have  perhaps  for  the  most 
part  not  analyzed  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  is  no  more  an 
argument  for  its  truth  than  was  the  fact  of  the  almost  universal 
adherence  of  mankind  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  Ptolemaic 
system  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  that  system. 

But  have  not  philosophers  who  have  thought  deeply 
about  this  problem  and  human  knowledge  in  general  upheld 
the  doctrine  of  human  immortaUty?  Did  not  so  profound  a 
thinker  as  Kant  maintain,  and  endeavour  to  show,  that  it  was 
an  indispensable  postulate  of  ethics,  together  with  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  God  and  in  the  freedom  of  the  will?  Yes, 
it  is  true  that  he  did;  but  we  are  not  convinced  that  this  is  the 
best  founded  part  of  that  great  thinker's  teachings.  Let  us 
see  exactly  how  this  behef  is  reached  by  Kant,  after  which  we 
shall  offer  a  criticism  on  his  position. 

The  doctrine  of  immortality  is  not  so  fundamental  with 
Kant  as  is  the  assertion  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  The 
latter,  into  the  discussion  of  which  we  shall  not  enter  here,  is, 
according  to  Kant,  the  metaphysical  ground  of  the  possibility 
of  acting  according  to  the  moral  law.  Were  freedom,  thought 
Kant,  not  a  reality,  moral  teachings  must  lose  their  meaning; 
there  could  be  no  science  of  ethics;  and  hence  we  can  argue 
back  from  the  existence  of  morality  and  the  possibihty  of  a 
moral  science  to  the  actuality  of  freewill.  But  it  is  not 
quite  the  same  with  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  The  latter 
is  not  the  ground,  but  a  consequence,  of  our  being  able  to  formu- 
late moral  ideals.  It  is  an  inference  from,  not  a  necessary 
condition  of,  the  fact  that  there  are  moral  beings;  and  it  is 
inferred  because  it  is  the  only  condition  on  which,  according 
to  Kant,  there  can  be  that  complete  union  between  virtue  and 
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happiness  which  the  summum  bonum  requires.  The  postulate 
of  immortahty  is  the  condition  of  the  realization  of  the  chief 
good;  because,  according  to  Kant,  there  is  an  antagonism  be- 
tween the  natural  desires  of  man  and  the  moral  ideal.  But  as 
man  cannot  get  rid  of  those  desires  without  ceasing  to  be  man, 
the  moral  ideal  demands  a  progressus  ad  infinitum.  From  the 
impossibility  of  realizing  the  moral  ideal,  in  a  finite  time, 
Kant  reasons  to  an  infinite  time  as  the  condition  of  its 
reahzation.  This  argument  lacks  logical  cogency,  and  is  based 
on  a  duaUstic  assumption  unwarranted  by  the  facts  of  ex- 
perience. 

The  nature  of  a  thing  is  not  to  be  changed  by  the  mere 
passage  of  time.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  mere  fact  of  a 
black  object  existing  forever  for  its  becoming  white.  If  there 
be  such  an  opposition  between  human  reason  and  natural 
desire  as  Kant  asserts,  then  no  extension  of  time  is  hkely  to 
remove  it;  and  if  it  required  infinite  time,  then  the  con- 
summation is  obviously  not  reahzable,  since  an  infinite 
time  is  endless.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in  a  future  life 
man  is  to  be  conceived  as  no  longer  the  subject  of  desire, 
that  is,  if  a  miracle  is  to  be  performed  for  the  benefit  of  each 
individual  at  death,  then  perfect  virtue  might  be  reahzed,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  reasons  for  postulating  immortality 
would  be  removed.  Immortality  is  postulated  because  reason 
demands  the  realization  of  perfect  virtue,  and  such  realization 
is  impossible,  because  the  work  of  progress  in  subjecting  the 
desires  to  rational  considerations  is  never  completed.  We  can 
only  infer  that  the  postulate  of  immortahty  fails  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  realization  of  the  summum  honum.  Unless 
men  can  be  moral  now,  they  cannot  become  moral  simply 
because  they  are  supposed  to  five  forever:  and  if  they  can  be 
moral  now,  then  the  argument  for  a  progress  to  infinity 
(with  regard  to  the  individual,  at  least)  falls  to  the  ground. 
We  do  not,  and  need  not,  admit  the  unbridgeable  psychological 
opposition  between  desire  and  rational  determination  on  which 
Kant's  argument  for  immortality  turns;  and  with  its  denial 
the  basis  of  this  argument  is  undermined. 
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Kant's  "Critique  of  Practical  Reason,"  notwithstanding 
the  loftiness  of  its  ethical  standards  and  the  stimulus  which  a 
study  of  the  work  always  affords,  shows  the  critical  thinker 
in  his  least  illuminated  aspect.  It  discloses  the  historically 
conditioned  Kant.  Brought  up  in  a  pietistic  environment, 
Kant  was  never  able  wholly  to  free  himself  from  the  theo- 
logical influences  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  in  his  youth; 
and  a  very  unenlightened  theology  it  was,  which  has  unwisely 
emphasized  one  aspect  of  the  dualism  latent  in  the  Christian 
system.  Thus  it  is  historically  inteUigible,  and  only  so,  that 
he  could  declare  the  practical  interests  of  humanity  to  require 
belief  in  certain  transcendent  ideas  which  he  had  previously 
shown  to  be  empty  schemata  of  a  merely  possible  knowledge 
and  that  he  could  write  the  following  desperate  sentence: 
*'If  the  world  is  without  a  beginning  and  therefore  without  an 
end,  if  there  is  no  Urwesen  distinct  from  the  world;  if  the  will 
is  not  free,  and  if  the  soul  is  perishable  [he  had  previously 
proved  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  traditional  beUef 
in  the  existence  of  a  soul  substance],  then  moral  ideals  and 
principles  lose  all  their  validity  and  fall  along  with  the 
transcendental  ideas  which  were  their  theoretical  butresses." 
It  is  quite  absurd  to  maintain  that  there  is  a  necessary  con- 
nexion between  morality  and  a  Semitic  dogma  of  creation: 
it  is  false  that  morality  or  religion  depends  on  the  dogma  that 
mental  phenomena  are  exempt  from  natural  law:  it  is  false  that 
there  is  any  radical  opposition  between  experimental  science 
and  morahty,  happily  too  for  the  latter,  since  the  former  is 
winning  fresh  adherents  every  day  and  is  what  every 
one  is  coming  more  and  more,  and  with  every  reason,  to 
believe  in.  Hence  there  can  be  nothing  more  pernicious  to 
human  life  and  more  fatal  to  ethics,  than  to  bring  morality 
into  conflict  with  the  best  grounded  convictions  of  men. 
Nevertheless,  in  apparent  sympathy  with  Kant's  unfortunate 
inheritance,  some  philosophers  still  attempt  to  disparage  the 
sciences;  I  say  "  apparent,"  because  the  motive  does  not  issue 
from  a  spirit  of  genuine  criticism,  like  Kant's,  which  aimed  at 
determining  the  extent  of  knowledge,  but  from   a   spirit  of 
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superficial  scepticism  in  the  interests  of  preconceived  beliefs, 
Unless  one  erects  dualism  into  a  principle  of  philosophizing, 
morality  and  experimental  science  must  be  conceived  as 
referring  to  one  and  the  same  system  of  reality.  They  need 
not  and  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  mutual  opposition.  Kant's 
unhappy  procedure,  which  has  infected  many,  of  regarding 
something  as  true  for  ethics  which  may  be  false  for  the 
theory  of  science,  gives  rise  to  a  system  with  two  centres  of 
gravity;  a  situation  impossible  in  a  well-founded  branch  of 
human  knowledge  and  one  which  places  moral  philosophy  at 
least  in  a  position  of  distinct  disadvantage.* 

The  great  pedagogic  genius  of  antiquity,  Socrates,  and  the 
freest  mind  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Spinoza,  had  a  surer 
grasp  and  more  ennobUng  view  of  the  ethical  possibilities  of 
the  natural  man  than  had  Kant,  misled  as  he  undoubtedly 
was  by  a  mj-thological  doctrine  of  something  radically  evil 
in  human  nature.  Socrates  always  thought  somewhat 
sceptically  of  immortaUty;  beUef  in  it  was  not  in  his  eyes 
essential  for  the  moral  aims  of  humanity.  He  treated  the 
subject  with  an  elevated  irony,  as  when  he  said:  ''If  there  is 
a  life  after  death,  then  I  shall  continue  in  it  to  examine  myself 
and  others  just  as  I  do  now,  and  perhaps  there  they  will  not 
put  me  to  death  on  this  account."  How  natural  the  con- 
ception: no  particular  miracle  to  be  performed  for  the  benefit 
of  Socrates  at  death,  as  many  have  supposed  wiU  occur  in 
their  own  experience.  The  healthy  attitude  of  Socrates  with 
regard  to  problems  of  stellar  ethics  suggests  that  ignorance  is 
a  good  pillow  for  a  strong  head. 

Spinoza  agrees  with  Socrates  in  afl&rming  that  the 
principles  of  morahty  are  in  reaUty,  and  ought  always  to  be 
considered  independent  of  hopes  and  fears  with  regard  to  a 
problematic  future  existence.  Even  if  we  did  not  know  that 
the  human  mind  is  eternal  (and  Spinoza,  while  rejecting  a 
personal  immortality,  considers  that  it  is  eternal  in  so  far  as 

*  Of  course  it  is  not  suggested  that  ethical  nonns  are  to  be  derived  from  a  series 
of  psychological  experiments.  What  has  to  be  insisted  on  is  that  certain  beliefs, 
for  which  an  analysis  of  experience  offers  no  warrant,  shall  not  falsely  be  erected 
into  postulates  of  ethics.  - 
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it  is  part  of  the  infinite  substance  or  God),  the  commands  of 
reason  and  of  morahty  based  on  them  retain  their  full  signifi- 
cance. Spinoza  strikes  heavy  blows  at  those /popular  philo- 
sophers and  their  multitudes  who  consider  that  they  give  up  a 
portion  of  their  rights  in  so  far  as  they  are  bound  to  live 
according  to  the  commands  of  divine  law.  Piety  and  greatness 
of  soul  are,  for  such  persons,  burdens  which  they  hope  to  be 
able  to  lay  aside  after  death;  expecting  also  to  receive  some 
reward  for  their  bondage,  that  is,  their  piety  and  religion,  and 
dreading  punishment  for  the  opposite.  Morality  accordingly 
consists  in  obeying  the  commands  of  some  eternal  lawgiver 
who  is  afterwards  to  act  as  judge:  a  Jewish  conception  which 
has  underlain  a  great  deal  of  Christian  ethics.  Such  miserable 
creatures,  as  Spinoza  terms  them,  exhausted  by  the  burden 
of  their  piety  and  looking  forward  to  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  bread  and  water  which  they  have  been  laying  up  for  them- 
selves by  a  series  of  unreasonably  self-denying  acts,  might,  it 
is  said,  return  to  ways  of  their  own  liking  if  they  did  not 
believe  in  an  indefinite  prolongation  of  life,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  punishment:  **  which  seems  to  be,"  replied  Spinoza,  "as 
absurd  as  if  a  man,  because  he  does  not  believe  that  he  will 
be  able  to  feed  his  body  with  good  food  to  all  eternity,  should 
desire  to  satiate  himself  with  poisons  and  deadly  drugs;  or 
as  if,  because  he  sees  that  the  mind  is  not  eternal,  he  should 
therefore  prefer  to  be  mad."  Natural  science,  including 
psychology,  must  be  invoked  in  order  to  teach  human  beings 
that  the  inevitable  result  of  the  formation  of  evil  habits  and 
the  cultivation  of  trivial  ideals  is  the  destruction  of  personality 
here  and  now;  in  the  absence  of  which  no  external  certificate 
can  attach  dignity  or  value  to  human  beings.  This  is  a  far 
truer  and  sounder  practical  basis  of  morahty  than  the  appeal 
to  the  alleged  supernatural  sanctions  and  deterrents  which 
represent  the  quicksands  of  metaphysical  and  theological 
speculations,  the  lower  ethics  of  which  have  been  crystallized 
in  the  view  of  the  writer  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians : 
"What  advantageth  it  me  if  the  dead  rise  not?  Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."     In  a  finer  spirit  Charles 
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Darwin  wrote:  ''The  safest  conclusion  seems  to  me  that  the 
whole  subject  is  beyond  the  scope  of  man's  intellect;  but  man 
can  do  his  duty." 

To  prop  up  morality  by  an  appeal  to  what  is  at  best  an 
uncertainty,  and  may  be  an  illusion,  does  not  strike  one  as 
sound  philosophy.  Nor  will  it  suffice  to  resort  to  the  easy- 
going method  of  a  certain  noisome  body  of  writers  known  as 
Pragmatists  who  say  that  it  is  legitimate  to  beUeve  what  you 
please  at  your  own  risk;  therefore,  if  you  wish  to  beheve  in 
immortahty  because  it  is  helpful  for  your  Ufe,  by  all  means  do 
so,  and  the  behe\4ng  makes  the  beUef  true  for  you.  Let  us 
pass  over  the  helpless  subjectivism  and  impracticable  reser- 
vation involved  in  the  claim  to  beUeve  what  you  please  at  your 
own  risk,  as  if  human  beings  were  not  members  of  a  social 
order  and  their  behefs,  so  far  as  they  receive  outward  expres- 
sion, did  not  affect  the  Uves  of  others  as  well  as  their  own. 
The  will  to  believe,  which  has  been  recommended  as  the 
irresistible  solvent  of  all  outstanding  philosophical  problems 
by  those  who  think  that  an  analysis  of  what  certain  people 
actually  beUeve  affords  a  criterion  of  what  they  ought  to 
believe  and  that  truth  will  be  arrived  at  by  taking  a  poll, 
resolves  itself  in  practice  into  an  unbridled  Ucense  of  uncritical 
assertion,  and  leads  to  the  erection  of  peculiarites  of  private 
feeUng  into  general  standards  of  conduct.  The  criterion  of 
practical  utility  by  which  Pragmatists  who,  lacking  a  cosmic 
attitude  and  erecting  certain  psycho-physical  Umitations  into 
an  ideal,  are  now  tr>dng  to  impose  on  mankind  as  a  t«st  of 
truth,  has  no  applicabihty,  even  if  the  utiUty  be  conceived  not 
individuaUstically  but  socially :  for  there  is  simply  no  necessary 
connexion  between  the  truth  and  the  usefulness  of  behefs,  not 
to  speak  of  the  difficulty  which  these  thinkers  are  under  of 
determining  the  criterion  of  usefulness.  It  cannot  be  shown 
that  the  truth  of  a  beUef  is  proportionate  to  its  moral  usefulness 
in  promoting  practical  goodness.  Otherwise  I  think  there 
might  be  ground  for  sajdng  that,  among  Christians,  beUef  in  a 
hell,  owing  to  its  practical  influence,  is  truer  than  beUef  in 
any  other  form  of  eternal  existence  for  finite  beings.    But  moral 
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usefulness  is  no  more  a  criterion  of  truth  than  is   aesthetic 
harmoniousness  of  moral  excellence.    Hence,  philosophers  must 
not,  and  those  who  are  not  poets  will  not,  allow  themselves 
to  assume  the  truth  of  any  and  every  conviction  about  the 
nature  of  the  world  which  they  find  personally  attractive  or 
inspiring,  or  even  which  they  beheve  to  have  an  invigorating 
effect  upon  the  moral  practice  of  a  large  part  of  uneducated 
mankind.  It  is  therefore  irrelevant  to  the  truth  of  iromortahty 
to  urge  that  many  people  say  they  require  to  hold  it  in  order  to 
find  existence  supportable  and  to  beheve  in  a  morally  appointed 
conscience.    The  latter  part  of  this  statement,  indeed,  involves 
a  petitio  principii.    It  begs  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
reality.    And  it  would  not  be  a  very  rational  reality  which 
guaranteed  the  indefinite  continuance  of  all  human  conscious- 
ness: for,  as  was  remarked  previously,  belief  in  immortality 
seems  all  the  less  credible  when  we  consider  the  nature  and 
ideals  of  some  of  those  who  assure  us  that  they  are  immortal. 
It  would  be  a  matter  for  statistical  enquiry  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  the  statement  is  true,  that  people  feel  it  necessary 
to  beheve  in  immortality.    Personally  I  am  inclined  to  suppose 
that  the  belief  is  now  on  the  wane  and  is  becoming  of  less 
vital  importance  to  the  educated  mind.    For  to  those  who  face 
the  problem  quite  honestly,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  are 
enormous    and,    indeed,    insuperable.      They    see    that    the 
foundation  of  the  belief  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  wish  to  avoid 
personal  extinction,  and  no  defect  could  be  ascribed  to  the 
universe  for  not  guaranteeing  its  realization.    And  the  argu- 
ment based  on  the  affections,  which  will  appeal  to  different 
minds  with  varying  force,  is  no  better,  and  has  been  dealt  with 
effectively  by  Mr.  Bradley  who,  in  summing  up  the  state  of 
the  evidence  in  his  remarkable  work  '  'Appearance  and  Reality," 
answers  the  assertion  that  finite  beings  cannot  regulate  their 
conduct  except  by  keeping  sight  of  another  world  and  another 
life,  by  saying:  ''If  this  means  that  human  beings  are  now  in 
such  a  condition  that,  if  they  do  not  beheve  what  is  probably 
untrue  they  must  deteriorate,  that  to  the  universe,  if  it  were 
the  case,  would  be  a  mere  detail.    It  is  a  rule  that  a  species  of 
beings  out  of  agreement  with  their  environment  should  deter-    \ 
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iorate,  and  it  is  well  for  them  to  make  way  for  another  race 
constituted  more  rationally  and  happily." 

Granting  that  philosophy  ought  to  be  able  to  justify  all 
the  fundamental  sides  of  human  nature,  this  cannot  mean 
that  every  desire  as  such  must  be  gratified.  And  as  to  the 
desire  for  eternal  existence — what  is  there  so  sacred  in  it? 
How  can  its  attainment  be  imphed  in  the  very  principles  of 
our  nature?  Is  it  not  a  bit  of  personal  conceit  which  leads 
some  to  proclaim  philosophy  as  insolvent  because  it  will  not 
listen  to  demands  based  on  nothing  really  fundamental?  Is 
not  the  demand  for  immortality  in  some  cases  indeed  pre- 
posterous and  morally  indecent,  requiring  as  it  does  a  maximum 
of  reward  for  a  minimum  of  achievement  or  even  effort?  And 
if  it  be  claimed  that  the  beUef  has  had  an  invigorating 
influence  on  some  of  the  leaders  of  human  progress,  who  had 
a  better  reason  for  thinking  themselves  of  value  to  the  universe, 
it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  has  led 
many  to  remain  quite  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  morality 
until  they  felt  that  they  were  about  to  shuffle  off  the  "mortal 
coil."  To  the  plea  that  morality  and  religion  will  not  work 
without  a  demand  for  a  future  hfe  being  satisfied,  the  reply  is, 
"so  much  the  worse  for  the  morahty  and  the  religion  in 
question.  The  remedy  for  the  situation  Hes  in  the  correction 
of  mistaken,  and  even  unmoral,  concepts  of  morahty."  The 
burden  of  proof  and  of  practical  responsibility  rests  at  the 
present  time  on  those  who  proclaim  that  without  immortality 
rehgion  is  a  cheat  and  morality  mere  self-deception.  Religion 
ought  not  to,  and  a  morahty  that  is  not  based  on  an  anything- 
will-do-so-long-as-you-believe-it  attitude  will  not,  attempt  to 
except  itself  from  the  principle  that,  in  order  to  conquer  his 
environment  and  mould  it  according  to  principles  of  the  good, 
an  individual  must  put  aside  baseless  fears  and  mere  idle 
hopes,  until  he  disciphnes  himself  to  see  clearly  and  act  steadily. 
For  the  philosopher,  at  aU  events,  whose  prior  task  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  knowledge  whicb  may  illuminate  and  guide  the 
emotions,  it  is  more  fitting  to  know  the  worst  than  to  dream 
the  most  pleasant. 

J.  W.  A.  HiCKSON 
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THE  HILL  OF  ERKOR 

IT  does  occasionally  happen  that  a  man,  a  party,  or  a 
*  nation  takes  the  wrong  road.  A  man  may  return;  but 
a  party  and  a  nation  must  proceed  on  their  appointed  way  to 
destruction,  since  in  politics  the  portentous  words  are  especially 
true,  that  things  are  what  they  are,  and  the  consequences  of 
them  will  be  what  they  will  be.  Parties  do  not  go  wrong  by 
conscious  choice.  Like  the  Pilgrim  in  a  strange  land,  they 
moimt  the  slow  Hill  of  Error  in  ignorance  of  their  changed 
destination,  without  suspecting  that  the  gently  rising  path- 
way leads  only  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice  at  whose  base  are 
strewn  the  remains  of  parties  which  "continue  to  this  day 
unburied  for  an  example  to  others  to  take  heed  how  they 
clamber  too  far  astray." 

A  party  inevitably  destroys  itself.  Otherwise  it  would 
destroy  the  nation,  although  occasionally  it  does  succeed  in  the 
larger  enterprise  as  well.  At  the  last  presidential  election  in 
the  United  States  the  Repubhcan  party  carried  precisely  two 
states,  because  it  took  the  "^Tong  turning  towards  a  higher 
tariff  four  years  ago.  Their  predecessors,  the  ^liigs,  turned 
towards  slavery,  and  perished  in  1852,  when  Winfield  Scott 
was  defeated,  and  the  very  name  which  was  in  honour  from 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  became  a  term  of  reproach. 

In  England  the  Conserv^ative  party  headed  straight  up 
the  Hill  of  Error  some  ten  years  ago,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  **  business  man  "  from  Birmingham,  and  they  are  follow- 
ing in  the  precise  path  which  led  the  Republicans  of  the 
United  States  to  ruin.  The  false  Hght  came  from  over-seas. 
Colonial  statesmen  were  called  to  their  councils,  as  the  saying 
now  is,  and  they  found  it  easy  to  advise  when  their  ad\4ce 
was  divorced  from  responsibility,  and  not  dissociated  from 
political  self-interest.  The  Conserv^ative  leaders  yielded  to 
the  arguments  which  were  impressed  upon  them,  and  ac- 
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cepted  the  principle  that  the  mutual  loyalty  of  the  different 
communities  included  in  the  empire  can  best  be  main- 
tained by  the  establishment  of  mutual  preference  in 
matters  of  trade.  They  believed  that  the  maintenance  of  this 
loyalty  should  be  the  first  object  of  statesmanship,  whether  in 
the  Dominions  or  in  England;  but  they  accepted,  without 
sufficient  examination,  the  dogma  that  mutual  loyalty  is 
inseparably  bound  up  with  mutual  trade. 

One  step  in  the  wrong  direction  led  to  another.  If  mutual 
advantages  in  trade  were  required  to  maintain  mutual  loyalty, 
then  the  policy  of  preference  must  necessarily  be  adopted. 
But,  in  order  to  establish  preferences,  England  must  be 
brought  to  abandon  a  policy  which  for  several  generations  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  had  held  to  be  as  necessary  for 
their  commercial  interests  as  protection  was  felt  by  people  in 
the  Dominions  to  be  necessary  for  theirs.  In  the  fancied 
interests  of  the  empire,  the  Conservative  leaders  conamitted 
themselves  and  their  party  to  a  policy  of  protection.  They 
persuaded  themselves  in  ignorant  sincerity  that,  apart  from 
imperial  interests,  protection  would  best  suit  the  commercial 
interests  of  England;  but  they  also  argued  that  it  was  essential 
if  the  empire  was  to  be  held  together.  No  true  loyalty  to  the 
empire — so  the  argument  ran — ^was  possible  to  any  man  who 
was  not  willing  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  protection,  even 
though  he  might  believe  that  the  commercial  and  social 
interests  of  England  were  best  served  by  free  trade. 

A  party  is  not  a  party  when  it  destroys  itself.  It  is  merely 
a  skeleton  with  a  residuum  of  stupid  mind.  On  the  march 
the  more  far-seeing  tmn  back  or  turn  aside.  They  are  wilUng 
to  go  one  mile,  but  wiU  not  go  twain.  Tammany  Hall  has 
disappeared  from  the  politics  of  New  York  because  the  best 
elements  in  the  organization  had  long  since  made  new  alliances, 
carrying  over  their  strength  to  collateral  or  rival  bodies.  In 
England  a  similar  process  of  disintegration  went  on  within 
the  Conservative  party.  However  radical  may  be  the  changes 
effected,  or  proposed,  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  they  are  not 
nearly  so  radical  as  the  change  to  which  that  party  is  com- 
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mitted  so  soon  as  it  may  return  to  office;  and  the  men  of 
conservative  minds  are  being  repelled. 

A  party  in  power  grows  old  and  dies.  The  party  in 
opposition  usually  attracts  to  itself  young  men  of  spirit  and 
independence  and  its  virility  waxes  as  the  government 
wanes.  But,  at  the  moment,  the  personnel  of  the  opposition  in 
England  is  no  stronger  than  it  was  on  the  morrow  of  its 
defeat  seven  years  ago.  There  is  a  large  number  of  educated 
and  able  men  who  find  themselves  in  profound  disagreement 
with  the  Liberal  government,  and  their  natural  place  is  in  the 
Conservative  party.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  however,  they  are 
persuaded  that  the  commercial  and  social  interests  of  the 
English  people  require  a  certain  fiscal  policy.  They  do  not 
hold  by  the  dogma  that  the  mutual  loyalty  of  the  people  of 
the  empire  to  each  other  is  inseparably  connected  with 
mutual  facihties  for  trade.  They  do  not  think  that  the 
Dominions  should  be  asked  to  abandon  their  policy  in  the 
imagined  interests  of  the  Empire,  and  therefore  they  do  not 
think  that  the  interests  of  the  empire  really  demand  that 
EngHshmen  should  abandon  theirs. 

In  the  Conservative  ranks  there  is  now  no  room  for  a 
man,  however  able,  who  cannot  assent  to  a  radical  alteration 
in  the  whole  fiscal  basis  under  which  British  industries  have 
been  developed  for  the  last  eighty  years.  The  consequence  is 
that  men  who  naturally  belong  to  the  Conservative  party  are 
excluded  from  its  ranks,  and,  for  the  most  part,  are  forced  out 
of  public  Ufe.  Indeed,  two  important  persons  whose  names 
will  readily  occur  to  the  mind  have  been  forced,  however 
unwillingly,  into  the  ranks  of  the  opposite  side.  The  effect  on 
the  Conservative  party  is  that  intellectually  it  is  outmatched 
by  the  government.  No  House  of  Lords  or  Senate  will  ever 
afford  such  a  valuable  check  to  a  party  in  power  as  the  know- 
ledge that  there  exist  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  men  no 
less  competent  than  themselves  to  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. The  government  and  the  electorate  in  England  are 
not  only  imwilling  to  accept  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  opposition, 
but  they  do  not  trust  to  its  abihty  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
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nation.  The  result  is  that  the  party  in  power  feel  that  they 
can  do  as  they  like,  and  England  is  suffering  not  so  much  from 
one-chamber  government  as  from  one-party  control. 

This  homily  is  intended  for  the  Liberals  in  Canada,  lest 
they  too  mount  the  Hill  of  Error  without  foreseeing  where 
their  course  will  end.  In  that  hour  it  may  serve  as  a  reason 
that  they  were  led,  or  forced,  over  the  precipice  by  their 
opponents;  but  a  reason  for  going  wrong  is  not  always  a 
justification.  It  may  also  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  Conserv- 
atives, since  a  new  and  stronger  party  always  arises  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  old,  as  the  Republicans  replaced  the  Whigs,  and 
in  turn  held  down  the  Democrats  for  fifty  years.  It  will 
require  great  courage  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals,  and  a  firm 
reliance  upon  principles  to  enable  them  to  keep  a  straight 
course.  In  the  past  two  years  they  have  suffered  much 
provocation,  "^he  basest  passions  were  deliberatly  iroused 
against  them  and  the  holiest  sentiments  were  invoked  for 
their  defeat.  In  the  election  itself,  and  at  every  by-election 
since,  the  power  of  money  was  used  in  its  most  brutal  form ; 
and  in  parliament  a  device  was  employed  to  silence  them 
which  every  man  who  loves  free  and  open  debate  dislikes  to 
remember. 

The  question  was,  how  Canada  should  begin  to  take  an 
effective  part  in  the  naval  defence  of  the  empire.  Three 
years  earlier  both  parties  were  in  agreement,  and  an  attempt 
was  made.  This  humble  beginning  was  destroyed  by  derision 
which  came  from  two  quarters,  from  those  who  thought  the 
measure  inadequate,  and  from  those  who  thought  it  unneces- 
sary. A  difference  developed  between  the  two  parties  as  to 
which  of  two  methods  should  be  employed  for  the  defence  of 
the  empire.  The  danger  to  the  Liberals  now  is  that  the 
question  of  method  shall  develop  into  a  question  whether  or 
J  not  Canada  is  to  remain  a  part  of  the  empire  at  all;  and  that 
they  shall  be  committed  to  a  reply  without  having  pondered  the 
matter  or  even  being  aware  that  a  momentous  issue  had  been 
presented  to  them  and  was  already  pronounced  upon.  The 
irony  of  such  a  situation  is  the  theme  of  all  the  fabulists;  and 
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they  are  never  weary  of  heaping  ridicule  upon  the  man  who 
cries  out  for  a  thing  and  does  not  know  what  he  was  crying 
for  until  he  gets  it.  The  cry  of  the  Liberals  is  for  autonomy, 
for  self-government.  Let  them  be  quite  sure  if  that  is  really 
what  they  mean,  and  what  is  implied  therein. 

The  naval  question  is  not  the  final  question.  "V^Tien 
Canada  has  decided  to  build  a  navy  of  its  own,  or  to  build  a 
Canadian  wing  of  an  imperial  navy,  it  has  still  to  face  the  fact 
that  it  has  no  control  over  the  issues  which  determine  how  the 
men  and  weapons  called  into  being  are  to  be  used.  We  cannot 
spend  milUons  on  weapons  of  war  and  long  continue  to  have 
no  voice  in  the  issues  of  peace  and  war.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not  we  are  fast  being  driven  to  recognize  that  we  have  not 
really  acquired  self-government  until  we  have  acquired  the 
same  responsibihty  over  the  issues  of  peace  and  v/ar  as  those 
acquired  long  since  by  the  people  of  England,  or  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  or  by  the  people  of  Mexico. 

Self-government  can  be  obtained  in  only  one  of  two  wa^vT  , 
hy  organic  union  with  the  Empire,  or  by  independence.  These 
are  the  only  alternatives.  AR  other  proposals  are  mere 
subterfuges  for  evading  the  issue.  Of  these  chimeras  the  only 
one  which  has  received  any  thought  is  that  form  T^rhich  is 
known  as  independence  under  the  Crown.  Norway  and 
Sweden  were  united  under  one  Crown  in  1814.  In  our  own 
time  they  separated,  because  the  Crown  could  not  continue 
to  be  responsible  for  two  foreign  policies  which  were  bound 
to  conflict.  Hanover  was  independent  under  the  Crown  from 
1714  to  1837,  and  the  arrangement  was  not  very  satisf actor/. 
Hanover,  too,  acquired  complete  independence.  That  was  in 
1837.    In  1866  Hanover  was  annexed  by  Prussia. 

Oficial  Liberalism  at  the  moment  is  averse  from  meddling 
in  imperial  policy.  It  is  content  to  leave  the  issue  of  life  and 
death  in  other  hands.  That  is  the  abnegation  of  seLf-govem- 
ment.  But  whenever  the  moment  comes,  as  it  m.ust  come, 
that  Canadians  will  have  to  decide  that  they  must  share  in  the 
control  of  the  issues  of  peace  and  war,  they  will  be  faced  by 
the  question  whether  they  are  to  control  those  issues  jointly 
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with  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  whether  they  are 
to  control  them  separately.  At  present  every  government 
throughout  the  w^orld  knows  that  if  the  prime  minister  of 
England  declares  war,,  Canada  is  at  war,  and  they  w^ill  continue 
to  know  that  until  they  are  notified  to  the  contrary.  The 
moment  foreign  governments  are  notified  that  a  declaration 
of  war  by  the  British  government  does  not  involve  Canada  in 
war,  that  moment  they  are  notified  that  Canada  has  assumed 
its  independence. 

The  alternative  is  the  establishment  of  some  system  under 
which  an  imperial  government,  controlling  the  policy  w^hich 
ultimately  determines  the  issues  of  peace  and  war,  is  responsible 
no  less  to  the  voter  in  Canada  than  to  the  voter  in  England. 
Such  a  system  would  give  the  Canadian  voter  self-government 
of  exactly  the  same  power  as  that  now  enjoyed  by  the  people 
of  England  or  of  the  United  States.  The  inexorable  fact  must 
be  faced  that  unless  we  are  permanently  to  forgo  the  pri^ileges 
of  self-government,  the  very  goal  of  Liber ahsm,  the  only 
other  alternfitive  is  for  us  to  settle  the  issues  of  peace  and 
war  for  ourselves,  and  to  notify  foreign  governments  accord- 
ingly.   That  alternative  is  independence. 

Whatever  our  private  views  may  be,  we  cannot  stand  stiU. 
The  Liberals  have  only  two  possible  courses.  They  must 
proceed  in  the  direction  of  organic  union,  or  in  the  direction 
of  independence.  It  is  not  enough  to  show^  how  hard  the  one 
road  is,  or  how  far  away  on  the  horizon  the  other  destination  is 
lifted  up,  or  even  to  allege  that  there  may  be  a  middle  way, 
beginning  no  where  and  ending  no  whither,  which  no  man  as 
yet  has  discovered.  The  danger  to  the  Liberals  is  that  they 
may  find  themselves  forced  into  an  untenable  position  without 
knowing  it,  and  without  being  prepared  or  willing  to  defend 
the  place  into  which  thoy  were  thrust  by  their  owd  logic. 
Itw^ould  be  crediting  their  opponents  with  too  much  astute- 
ness to  suppose  that  the  Liberals  were  being  forced  deliber- 
ately into  a  position  of  unalterable  hostiUty  to  any  plan  of 
joint  control,  and  so.  by  a  process  of  exclusion,  directed  on 
their  way  up  the  HiU  of  Error. 
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Liberal  politicians  and  journalists  who  speak  from  the 
lips  outward,  repeating  their  formulae, — autonomy,  self-govern- 
ment, happy  as  we  are,  vortex  of  militarism,  dove  of  peace, 
entanglements,  internal  development, — ^would  do  well  to  take 
thought  and  consider  where  the  logic  implicit  in  these  words 
will  lead  them.  For  these  words  do  possess  a  logic  of  their 
own,  no  matter  how  hghtly  they  are  spoken.  In  time  they 
will  harden  into  a  creed  which  wiU  fasten  itself  on  to  the 
Liberal  party.  Long  before  that,  sensitive  Liberals  will  have 
felt  the  pressure,  and  they  will  slip  away,  some  silently,  and 
some  protesting,  as  other  sensitive  persons  slipped  away  from 
the  Whigs,  the  Republicans,  and  Tammany  HaU.  in  the  United 
States,  and  from  the  Conservatives  in  England. 

Independence  as  the  destiny  of  Canada  is  an  arguable 
alternative,  but  the  Liberals  should  be  quite  clear  in  their  own 
minds  that  it  is  towards  independence  they  are  heading  when 
they  proclaim  self-government  as  their  creed  and  organic  unity 
as  their  anathema.  If  they  are  not  quite  clear  about  it,  the 
electorate  will  inform  them,  for  the  electors  have  a  singular 
gift  for  reducing  a  compUcated  problem  into  very  simple 
terms,  and  revealing  as  by  a  lightning  flash  tendencies  and 
implications  which  are  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent 
poUticians. 

It  is  for  the  Liberals  themselves  to  estimate  the  value  of 
ultimate  independence  as  a  political  cry,  but  in  the  calculation 
they  should  not  neglect  the  incident  of  two  years  ago.  At  that 
time  the  people  were  stampeded  into  panic  by  a  false  alarm 
cunningly  set.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  fury  with  which  they 
would  turn  upon  a  party  which  in  reality  menaced  their  ancient 
loyalty, — if  one  must  use  a  word  vvhich  in  recent  years  has  been 
prostituted  to  the  basest  purposes. 

The  Editor 
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1\ /|ANY  years  ago,  while  I  was  attending,  in  a  very  humble 
^^■*-    capacity,  a  great  and  famous  Canadian  public  school, 
the  institution  was  visited  by  one  of  those  tidal  waves  of 
"  practicalism "  which  every  now  and  then  wash  over  modem 
education.    When  this  happens,  Latin  and  Greek  and  all  the 
top-hamper  of  the  olden  studies  are  carried,  for  the  time  being, 
far  to  leeward.    At  the  institution  of  which  I  speak,  one  of  the 
new  things  that  was  to  be  taught,  and  taught  in  a  practical, 
just-as-good-as-real-life  way,  was  banking.     A  comer  space 
was  railed  off  in  the  commercial  class-room.    A  counter  was 
set  up  with  wire  gratings,  and  the  word  "Bank''  inscribed 
over  it.    Above  the  little  wickets  were  minor  legends,  such  as 
Paying  Teller,  Ledger  Keeper,  and  so  on.     There  were  real 
books  labelled  Cash  and  Ledger:  real  promissory  notes  were, 
made  out  on  actual  bits  of  blue  paper,  and  printed  cheque- 
forms  were  handed  to  and  fro,  in  which  the  commercial  class 
traded  back  and  forward  in  sums  that  would  have  staggered 
the  Chicago  Produce  Exchange.    Reckless  youths  of  thirteen 
were  declared  bankrupt  for  a  couplo  of  millions,  and  thought 
nothing  of  it.    They  went  straight  out  and  played  hockey  with 
the  same  ease  of  mind  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  when  he  played  golf 
after  a  fine  of  twenty-seven  million  dollars  at  the  hands  of  an 
American  court.    To  all  outward  appearance  the  little  bank 
was  the  most  real  of  realities.    You  could  draw  foreign  bills 
on  Guatemala,  conduco  arbitrage  business  with  St.  Petersburg 
and  Hong  Kong  between  morning  recess  and  lunch,  and  buy 
and  sell  stocks  and  bonds  of  any  conceivable  kind  or  quantity 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.    And  yet  it  failed.    Somehow  it 
didn't  do.    It  wouldn't  work.    Try  as  we  would  we  couldn't 
make  it  real, — inwardly.    It  was  no  use  calling  one  of  the  boys 
a  teller:  he  wasn't.    It  was  no  use  pretending  that  the  com- 
mercial master  was  lending  us  two  miUions;  he  didn't  have  it, 
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and  we  knew  it;  and  anyway,  if  tie  had,  he'd  have  been  out  from 
behind  that  little  mimic  bank  like  a  hunted  rabbit,  and  smaU 
blame  to  him.  So  presently  the  little  bank  failed.  Its  doors, 
metaphorically  speaking,  were  closed;  and  it  stood  there  in  the 
comer  of  the  class-room  with  its  silly  little  signs  and  its 
vacuous  expression,  as  a  standing  reminder  that  you  can^t 
teach  banking  in  a  class-room  lecture  any  more  than  you  can 
teach  biUiards  in  a  sermon. 

Aristotle  said  you  learn  to  play  the  harp  by  playing  the 
harp.  The  fundamental  principle  of  learning  how  to  do  any- 
.  thing  is  by  trying  to  do  it;  if  you  want  to  learn  to  shoot,  get 
a  gun;  if  you  wish  to  learn  to  write  buy  a  pen  and  ink,  and 
begin.  I  think  it  was  the  famous  Wackford  Squeers  who 
brought  this  theory  to  its  highest  point :  the  young  gentlemen 
at  Dotheboys  HaU,  as  all  readers  of  "Nicholas  Nickieby'' 
remember,  were  taught  to  spell  window  b}'  going  and  cleaning 
one.  Similarly,  in  a  larger  sense,  I  hold  it  to  be  true  that 
banking  can  only  be  learned  in  a  bank,  commerce  by  the 
actual  routine  of  business,  railroading  by  dra^sdng  a  salary 
from  a  railroad,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  cycle  of  avoca- 
tions. 

Yet  herein  enters  a  peculiar  difficulty.   The  banker  trained 
in  a  bank,  and  only  in  a  bank,  is  not  the  best  kind  of  a  banker ; 
similarly,  the  railroad  man  who  has  obtained  his  whole  training 
in  the  railroad  itself  is  not  tho  best  kind  of  railroad  man;  and  so 
on  with  the  others.    The  case  might  be  different,  perhaps,  if 
each  separate  branch  of  business  and  each  department  of  life 
were  marked  off  in  an  impenetrable,  water-tight  compartment. 
If  a  banker  existed  only  for  banking,  and  sat  in  his  glass-and- 
iron hut,  like  a  huge  prehensile  spider,  evoluted  for  a  single 
function,  things  would  be  different.    But,  in  reality,  all  the 
.         parts  and  branches  of  modern  business,  and  its  handmaid, 
I        modem  politics,  are  interwoven  together.    What  sort  of  banker 
would  he  be  who  knew  nothing,  let  us  say,  of  the  transport 
system,  the  agricuitiu-e,  or  the  land   laws  of  his  country? 
More  than  this,  the  thing  called  ''practical  life"  is  not  the 
whole  of  life.    It  has  its  bounds  and  limits.    Indeed,  there  have 
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been  times  and  places  where  it  has  seemed  a  very  small 
thing  indeed,  a  negligible  matter,  or  even  a  thing  to  be  gravely- 
suspected  as  diverting  the  soul  from  the  nobler  outlook  upon 
things  worth  while.  This,  of  course,  was  in  the  days  when 
people  still  had  souls  and  were  concerned  about  them.  But 
even  now,  when  the  soul  has  been  largely  replaced  by  the 
mind,  or  at  any  rate  sub-let  to  a  fashionable  clergyman  for 
a  stipulated  pew-rent  or  knocked  on  the  head  and  rendered 
numb  by  the  instrument  called  philanthropy, — even  now 
practical  life  is  not  everything,  and  the  man  fitted  for  practical 
life  and  for  nothing  else  finds  himself,  for  a  part  of  the  time, 
like  a  deaf-mute  at  grand  opera.  After  all,  a  bank  closes  at 
three  o'clock;  the  banker  must  go  somewhere  for  the  night;  and 
till  he  falls  asleep  he  must  eat,  drink,  talk,  and  somehow  fill 
in  the  time  till  he  hitches  on  his  harness  again  next  morning. 
Unimportant  as  this  spare  time  may  seem,  it  somehow  has 
to  be  tolerated;  and  if  there  should  happen  to  get  mixed  up 
in  it  the  unavoidable  society  of  a  woman — (owing  to  a  few 
rash  moments  of  folly  during  which  the  banker  forgot  himself 
and  made  certain  unguarded  statements  and  promises  which 
the  law  declares  binding)— and  perhaps  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  children,  and  a  home  and  a  house  that  must  be 
attended  to,  and  friendships  that  obtrude  themselves, — if  aU 
this  happens,  I  say,  somehow  the  side  of  life  that  is  not 
practical  seems  to  have  eaten  up  the  other  side  and  swallowed 
it  altogether.  And  the  banker,  as  he  sits  beside  the  blazing 
logs  of  the  hearth  fire  in  his  sandstone  palace,  wishes  that 
somehow  or  other  he  had  been  trained  differently,  so  that  he 
could  have  fitted  into  it  all  with  a  better  grace  and  a  truer 
sense  of  really  belonging  to  it.  What  a  jolly  dog  he  could  have 
been,  so  he  feels,  if  only  the  jolly  dog  that  is  buried  somewhere 
in  his  glum  personality  had  been  allowed  to  bark  a  little 
before  it  was  choked  in  the  dust  of  ledgers  and  silenced  in  the 
taciturnity  of  confidential  business.  How  he  could  have  talked, 
too,  about  books  and  art  and  ideas,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  just 
as  keenly  as  any  of  the  long-eared,  professorial  guests  at  his 
table  who  prate  about  Ibsen  and  Bernard  Shaw,  and  couldn't 
raise  a  hundred  dollars  among  a  dozen  of  them. 
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So  the  banker,  the  man  of  the  ultra-practical  training, 
finds  himself,  with  all  his  banking,  shut  out  from  the  real  feast 
of  life.    He's  a  damaged  man,  and  he  knows  it.    He  is  just 
as  big  a  failure  as  the  toy-bank  that  I  spoke  of  a  moment  ago. 
It  is  too  late,  of  course,  to  straighten  the  banker  out.    But 
the  banker  has  a  son,  and  he  determines  that  his  son  shall 
not  suffer  as  he  has  done.   The  son,  just  at  present,  is  skimming 
over  the  surface  of  the  country  in  a  khaki  suit  as  a  scout,  and 
holding  high  converse  with  the  soul  of  Jesse  James  and  Rob 
Roy  and  the  illustrious  dead.    But  the  time  is  rapidly  coming 
when  he  must  be  trained.    The  banker  himself,  like  all  rich 
men  that  have  made  money,  is  anxious  to  make  the  path  of 
life  easy  for  his  boy.    He  Ukes  to  think  that  his  son  will  not 
have  to  face  the  early  hardships  that  he  endured.    So  he  takes 
out  of  the  child's  cradle  the  golden  gifts  of  poverty,  industry, 
and  self-help  that  a  good  fairy  had  laid  in  his  own,  and  throws 
them  with  a  chuckle  into  the  comer  of  a  cupboard  and 
substitutes  for  them  the  deceitful  ghtter  of  luxury,  money, 
hired  tutors,  nurses,  and  the  whole  paraphernalia  by  which 
the  children  of  the  rich  acquire  in  a  generation  or  two  the 
art  of  becoming  poor.    But  this  is  somewhat  beside  the  way. 
Let  us  suppose  that  our  banker's  son  overcomes  these  e\i\ 
gifts, — as  wholesome  boyhood  can, — ^by  the  forced  rigour  of  the 
scout,  by  the  rude  equalities  of  football,  and  by  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  the  democratic  state  of  heathendom  called  school. 
Thus,  the  time  finally  comes  when  his  father  casts  about  to  see 
what  the  boy's  training  and  equipment  in  life  is  to  be.    His 
career  itself  is,  of  course,  assured.    He  is  to  be  a  banker.    But 
he  is  to  be  a  different  kind  of  banker  from  what  his  father  was. 
The  father  has  a  mental  vision  of  a  banker,  such  as  might  be, 
a  broad  man,  a  man  equipped  with  the  world's  culture  and 
learning,  able  to  hold  his  own  with  any  one.    There  is  a  tinge 
of  spite  in  the  colours  of  the  picture,  but  its  creator  is  unaware 
of  it. 

It  is  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  the  banker  turns  to  the 
university,  of  whose  existence  he  first  reaUy  becomes  aware  at 
the  time  when  his  son  is  ready  to  enter  it.    He  wants  his  boy 
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first  and  foremost  to  be  a  university  man,  because  it  seems  to 
him  self-evident  that  that  ought  to  mean  a  cultivated  man  of 
the  kind  he  dimly  pictures  in  his  mind.  So  he  turns  to  the 
university,  looks  over  its  programme  of  studies,  and  interviews 
its  president  and  its  professors.  He  finds,  or  he  used  to  find 
out  many  years  ago,  that  the  things  that  the  university  taught 
seemed  to  be  the  last  things  in  the  world  of  any  possible  use 
to  his  son.  Maps  of  Graecia  Antiqua  hung  upon  its  walls. 
There  was  a  bust  of  Plato  in  the  president's  room, — not  yet 
called  his  ''office."  The  latest  maps  of  the  world  in  sight  were 
those  of  Ptolemy.  The  president  himself, — this,  I  repeat,  was 
some  years  ago, — ^was  a  venerable  person  with  a  long,  white 
beard,  very  scholarly  but  scarcely  knowing  five  cents  from 
ten.  The  professors,  to  the  banker's  eye,  appeared  melancholy, 
impractical  people,  mooning  about  in  book  dust,  and  unable 
to  distinguish  debenture  stock  from  second  mortgage  bonds. 

The  whole  machine  seemed  hopelessly  rusty.  The  banker 
hesitated  to  trust  his  son  to  it.  There  was  no  sign  of  any  good 
that  might  come  to  him  from  it.  In  the  background  lurked 
the  apprehension  that  he  might  turn  into  a  professor.  Now 
it  so  happened  that  just  about  the  time  when  the  modern 
banker  came  to  the  university  in  his  quest  for  training,  others 
came  as  well.  The  railroad  magnate,  the  corporation  manager, 
the  promoter,  the  multiform  director,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
group  known  as  captains  of  industry,  began  to  besiege  the 
doors  of  the  universities  clamouring  for  practical  training  for 
their  sons. 

In  earlier  times  and  in  other  centuries  their  particular 
demands  or  desires  would  not  have  mattered  much  one  way  or 
the  other.  The  person  called  the  business-man  was  not  a 
man  who  counted.  The  Greeks  despised  him,  looked  on  him  as 
necessarily  a  rascal,  and,  in  the  leisure  of  their  olive  groves, 
wrote  Uttle  tracts  to  prove  it.  In  the  Middle  Ages  tho 
business-man,  in  the  form  of  a  Jew,  was  made  use  of  by 
unlettered  kings  and  horse-stable  princes  who  occasionally 
drew  his  teeth  out  or  boiled  him  in  oil  to  teach  him  to  know 
his  betters.     It  was  reserved  for  our  ovm  age,  the  epoch  of 
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machinery,  to  reverse  all  this  and  to  enthrone  the  despised 
trader  in  triumph  on  the  debris  of  broken  aristocracies  and 
bankrupt  dynasties.  There,  with  his  pig-iron  sceptre  and  his 
cotton  robes,  the  clatter  of  his  machinery  Ufts  up  its  voice  in 
his  worship.  No  wonder,  then,  that  when  the  modem  business 
man  began  to  turn  his  eye  upon  the  colleges,  there  was  such 
an  upheaval  and  overturning,  such  a  vacuum-cleaning  of 
modem  education  as  had  not  been  seen  in  a  millenium. 

The  result  has  been  a  desperate  attempt,  in  a  thousand 
ways,  to  make  college  education  practical.  The  American 
universities  broke  out  into  all  kinds  of  adjuncts  and  excres- 
cences in  the  form  of  schools  of  commerce  and  departments  of 
business.  Instruction  was  given,  or  at  any  rate  offered,  in 
banking,  insurance,  stock  broking,  company  promoting,  and 
corporation  finance.  There  were  courses  that  taught  the 
student  how  to  be  a  bank  manager  in  twenty-five  lectures  and 
how  to  be  a  railroad  president  in  fifteen.  According!  ^o  the 
prospectuses  of  these  courses,  the  whole  secret  of  t  siness 
success  Vv'as  to  be  recklessly  given  away  for  about  seven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  payable  in  advance.  The  Isis  of  modem 
business  was  to  be  completely  unveiled. 

For  the  time  being,  the  tide  ran  high.  The  older  disci- 
plinary studies  fell  under  suspicion.  They  were  not  practical, 
it  was  said.  They  taught  nothing  that  could  not  be  obtained 
more  easily  in  another  v/ay.  Latin  authors  coijld  be  supplanted 
by  a  five-cent  ''Csesar"  done  into  bad  English.  Mathematics 
were  replaced  by  the  slide  rule.  Literature  was  represented 
by  the  daily  newspaper  with  a  comic  supplement  once  a  week. 
The  result  was  that  a  great  number  of  tin-pot  institutions 
and  two-penny  departments  began  to  turn  out  a  new  kind  of 
graduate,  who  spelt  Csesar  with,  a  G  and  thought  that  Edmund 
Burke  was  the  name  of  a  brewer.  Over  the  surface  of  the 
graduates'  mind  was  spread  a  thin  layer  of  practical  knowledge 
brittle  as  ginger  bread. 

V7e  have  had  now  about  twenty  years'  experience  of  this 
kind  of  practical  education,  and  we  are  beginning,  I  think,  to 
see  more  clearly  the  right  and  the  WTong  of  it,  the  good  and 
the  bad  sides  of  it,  than  was  possible  at  its  beginning. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  attempt  to 
teach  the  actual  routine  and  mechanism  of  any  business, — the 
"mysteiy"  of  it,  as  our  ancestors  used  to  caU  it, — ^breaks 
down  altogether.  The  thing  cannot  be  done.  Just  as  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  learning,  so  there  is  no  academic  short  cut  to 
a  knowledge  of  affairs.  What  we  caU  business  is,  stated  very 
crudely,  the  art  of  making  money.  It  can  only  be  learned 
in  the  same  way  as  people  learn  to  skate  and  to  dance  the 
tango.  Get  out  on  the  ice,  or  on  the  hardwood  floor,  and  try, — 
that  is  the  only  method.  AU  colleges  which  profess  to  teach 
practical  business — apart  from  the  mechanical  acquirement  of 
telegraphy  and  typewriting  and  shorthand,  which  is  school- 
work — are  nothing  else  than  frauds.  The  only  business,  or 
mode  of  making  money,  which  the  student  can  learn  in  such 
a  place  is  the  one  which  he  sees  being  carried  on  by  the  president 
and  his  gifted  cohort  of  advertisers.  More  than  this,  even  the 
true  university  studies  which  seem,  from  their  names  and 
nature  to  wear  an  appearance  of  practical  utility  are  twisted 
out  of  their  real  purpose  if  one  attempts  to  turn  them  directly 
towards  a  specific,  practical  goal.  Take  the  case  of  political 
economy.  Here  is  a  science  that  is  the  subject  of  very  general 
misunderstanding.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  it  has 
something  to  do  with  the  art  of  getting  rich.  In  reality  it 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  Political  economy,  in  its 
proper  aspect,  is  an  analysis  of  industrial  society,  an  attempt 
to  formulate  a  systematic  survey  of  the  forces  that  govern  the 
rise  and  fall  of  prices,  the  mechanism  of  exchange,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  fruits  of  production  in  the  vast  anarchical 
struggle  of  competing  selfishness  in  which  we  live.  In  and  of 
itself  it  is  a  science ;  that  is,  a  survey  of  facts  and  phenomena 
made  for  its  own  sake,  inculcating  no  precepts  and  proposing 
no  programme.  In  so  far  as  the  science  can  be  utilized  as  the 
basis  of  an  art,  it  is  concerned  with  the  methods  whereby  the 
State  may  regulate  industry  for  the  advancement  of  happiness, 
not  the  means  whereby  an  individual  may  better  his  fortunes. 
A  young  man  in  business  who  studies  political  economy  to 
help  him  to  make  money,  might  just  as  well  study  astronomy 
to  help  him  to  see  in  the  dark. 
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I  mention  the  case  of  political  economy  because  it  is  the 
most  salient  example  of  the  necessary  impracticality  of  coUege 
studies.  But  it  is  only  typical  of  the  nature  of  aU  of  them. 
The  only  form  of  teaching  that  can  be  practical,  in  the  smaller 
sense,  is  of  the  kind  given  by  the  plumber  to  his  youthful 
assistant  in  ''learning"  him  to  adjust  a  washer  to  a  kitchen 
tap. 

But  if  it  is  being  found  by  experience  that  the  attempt 
at  the  direct,  practical  teaching  of  "business"  breaks  down 
all  along  the  line,  a  similar  discovery  is  being  made,  or  rather 
re-made,  in  an  opposite  sense.  It  is  becoming  clear  that  the 
old  disciplinary  and  cultural  studies  of  the  university,  the 
Arts  course,  so  called,  are  vastly  more  practical  than  had 
been  supposed.  The  bank  manager  who  has  been  cursed  with 
a  junior  clerk  who  learned  banking  out  of  a  college  text-book 
and  took  a  correspondence  course  on  the  art  of  pleasing  the 
customer,  learns  to  appreciate  the  opposite  kind  of  product. 
The  young  man  who  has  had  a  sound  training  in  orthodox 
college  studies  is  far  better  fitted  to  enter  business  than  the 
boy  who  has  been  stu5ed  with  the  rigmarole  of  a  bogus,  com- 
mercial course.  After  aU,  the  great  aim  of  education  is  the 
acquirement  of  capacity, — ^not  the  ability  to  perform  a 
particular  mechanical  thing  in  a  particular  way,  but  the 
power  of  turning  upon  any  intellectual  problem  the  fuU  effort 
of  a  trained  intelligence.  It  is  just  this  power  which  the  Arts 
course  of  a  university  ought  to  develop.  The  study  of  the 
binomial  theorem  is,  \-isibly  and  directly,  of  no  use  in  business; 
yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  who  has  mastered  it  vnll  find  it 
relatively  easier  to  turn  up  punctually  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  attend  to  what  is  said  to  him,  to  understand  his 
own  ignorance  and  do  his  best  to  remove  it,  than  one  who  has 
never  seen  the  inside  of  an  algebra.  A  boy  who  hos  struggled 
with  a  Latin  sentence  wiU  soon  learn  to  write  a  good  business 
letter;  far  better,  indeed,  than  if  he  had  plastered  the  surface 
of  his  mind  with  the  ready-made  phrases  of  a  text-book  on 
business  correspondence. 

But  the  fact  that  the  orthodox  studies  of  the  university 
fit  the  student  to  enter  business  is  only  the  smallest  part  of  the 
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matter.  A  much  more  important  thing  is  that  they  fit  him  to 
stay  in  business  and  to  rise  in  it.  If  the  training  of  a  fifty- 
dollar  clerk  who  was  to  go  on  as  a  fifty-dollar  clerk,  become 
presently  a  married  fifty-dollar  clerk,  and  grow  grey  in  the 
pathetic  routine  of  it,  with  his  single  Sunday  suit  and  the 
false  leisure  of  his  fortnight's  holiday, — if  this  were  all  that 
was  in  question,  the  case  would  be  different.  But  in  our  age, 
fortunately,  this  is  not  all.  The  very  essence  of  business  Hfe 
lies  in  advancement,  in  progress,  in  what  is  called  "making 
good."  Without  that  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  rude,  open-air 
work  of  the  hod-carrier  or  the  gay  adventure  of  the  structural 
steel  builder  dangled  against  the  sky. 

If  the  man  who  enters  business  is  not  to  rise  in  it,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  devote  any  thought  to  training  him  at 
all.  But  if  he  is  to  rise  in  it,  there  must  come,  sooner  or  later, 
a  time  when  he  feels  the  need  of  a  wider  outlook  and  a  wider 
knowledge  which  the  routine  of  his  business,  in  and  of  itself, 
cannot  supply.  If  he  is  a  man  of  power  and  intelligence  he  will 
set  to  work  as  best  he  can  to  remedy  this  defect.  With  no 
coUege  education  as  a  basis,  he  wiU  set  to  work  to  make  himself 
one.  By  reading,  by  thinking,  by  inteUigent  conversation,  by 
theatres,  by  pictures, — a  fragment  here  and  an  idea  there, — 
he  will  acquire  the  broader  outlook  and  the  wider  training 
that  he  knows  by  instinct  to  be  indispensable.  If  not,  he  will 
stop  dead  in  his  upward  progress,  or  become  at  best  a  mere 
money  machine,  distorted  and  despised. 

Nor  is  the  fact  that  college  training  enables  a  man  both  to 
enter  business  and  to  stay  in  it,  the  whole  of  the  matter.  Most 
important  of  all,  it  enables  him  to  leave  it.  College  study  will 
give  a  man  the  outlook  and  the  intellectual  interest  that  v/ill 
fit  him  for  the  larger  aspects  of  life,  when  the  door  of  the 
counting  house  is  closed,  when  the  alpaca  coat  is  hung  upon  the 
wall,  and  when  the  business  man  must  convert  himself,  for 
the  time  at  least,  into  a  citizen.  This  is  the  truest  aim  of  college 
study.  It  fits  a  man  to  five.  I  will  not  say  that  it  fits  him 
to  die:  that  form  of  fitness  is  grievously  out  of  the  fashion: 
a  business  man,  or  even  a  professor,  fit  to  die  would  be  sadly 
out  of  place  in  this  rushing,  striving  world.    That  particular 
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kind  of  fitness  is  now  assigned  to  the  care  of  a  first-class 
undertaking  establishment,  open,  like  the  eye  of  old  time 
Providence,  day  and  night.  But  if  a  man  no  longer  dares  in 
this  age  to  devote  himself  to  being  fit  to  die,  surely  the  next 
best  thing  is  being  fit  to  li^^. 

In  speaking  thus  of  college  studies,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  is  no  selection  to  be  made  among  them,  that  one  and 
the  same  curriculum  is  to  be  applied  to  each  and  every  student. 
Very  naturally,  among  the  orthodox  studies  themselves,  there 
are  some  that  best  harmonize  with  each  particular  walk  in  life. 
One  may  readily  grant  that  the  study  of  Hebrew  or  of  Greek  is 
suitable  only  for  the  specialist.  There  might  even  be  a  certain 
controversy  as  to  the  place  of  Latin  in  a  programme  of  studies 
designed  for  a  young  man  who  is  to  enter  business  life;  there 
is  no  need  for  those  of  us  who  regard  it  as  the  most  practical 
method  of  learning  to  speak  and  write  good  English — even  if 
it  is  nothing  else — to  be  intolerant  of  other  views.  But  the 
essential  point  is  that  the  solid,  orthodox  studies  of  the 
university  programme,  taken  in  suitable,  selective  groups,  offer 
the  most  practical  training,  in  regard  to  intellectual  equipment, 
that  the  world  has  yet  devised.  This  fact  is  being  recognized 
by  many  universities.  The  university  schools  of  Commerce 
of  the  most  successful  type, — as  those  of,  let  us  say,  Chicago, 
Wisconsin,  or  an  institution  which  I  must  not  name, — are 
constructed  on  this  basis.  They  do  not  profess  to  teach  the 
mechanism  of  business.  They  offer  what  is  really  a  programme 
of  Arts  studies,  with  emphasis  laid  in  certain  directions  but 
never  departing  from  the  old  time  academic  ideal. 

It  may  weU  be,  indeed,  that  our  universities  had  previously 
been  running  a  Uttle  too  much  towards  academic  specialization. 
Single  branches  of  recondite  study  perhaps  occupied  too  much 
of  the  foreground.  If  that  is  so,  the  modem  demand  for 
practical  training  and  the  onslaught  of  the  business  men  on  the 
doors  of  the  colleges  will  have  served  a  useful  purpose.  But  as 
to  the  general  soundness  of  college  training  as  an  equipment 
for  any  career  of  progress  and  enlightenment,  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

Stephen  Le acock 


I 


THE  DOMINION  AND  THE  PROVINCES 

TTHE  provincial  premiers  have  assembled  and  they  have 
•■•  returned  to  their  provinces.  They  discussed  grave 
questions  arising  out  of  the  relation  between  the  provinces 
and  the  Dominion  ;  but  the  sum  of  their  deliberations  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  large,  if  one  can  judge  by  the  reports 
which  were  issued  from  the  secret  conclave.  They  agreed 
to  deprive  a  lieutenant-governor  of  part  of  his  title  and  com- 
pensate him  by  adding  to  his  salary.  They  were  unanimous 
that  the  market  for  Canadian  securities  in  England  should  be 
enlarged,  and  that  increased  subsidies  should  be  paid  to  the 
provinces.  It  was  hoped,  not  unreasonably,  that  this  extra- 
constitutional  convention  might  do  something  towards  solv- 
ing the  rising  questions  between  the  East  and  West,  between 
the  Maritime  and  the  Central  provinces,  between  Quebec 
and  the  rest  of  Canada,  between  Canada  and  the  Empire  as 
a  whole.  Those  who  entertained  such  hopes  were  disap- 
pointed. It  was  hoped,  too,  that  a  new  way  had  been  found 
at  least  for  bringing  the  contending  parties  together.  The 
premier  of  the  Dominion  apparently  still  shares  in  tics  hope, 
for  he  issued  a  tentative  invitation  to  the  premiers  of  the  pro- 
vinces to  meet  in  Ottawa  some  ton  years  hence. 

In  the  meantime  wc  must  be  content  to  employ  such 
means  as  we  have  to  decide  who  shall  tax  and  who  shall 
spend,  and  how  both  parties  shall  be  represented.  These  are 
really  the  fundamental  questions  in  any  confederacy.  They 
were  comparatively  unimportant  when  the  am.ount  to  be 
spent  was  smaU.  Now  that  the  revenue  is  so  large  they  must 
be  settled  by  principle  and  not  by  expediency.  Hitherto  it 
was  considered  sufficient  if  the  provinces  were  concihated, 
but  concihation  in  one  quarter  leads  to  fresh  demands  in 
another.  It  has  been  convenient  to  assume  that  no  ques- 
tions exist;  and  one  who  raises  them  is  regarded  as  a  dis- 
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turber  of  the  peace,  like  a  recalcitrant,  meddlesome  share- 
holder at  the  amiual  meeting  of  a  bank,  who  professes  him- 
self not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  report  which  the  directors 
hand  out.  Let  him  be  content  with  the  dividend  which  he 
receives. 

Canada  is  in  the  position  of  the  newly  rich  man  who 
thinks  that  all  paths  can  be  made  smooth  by  paying  money 
to  somebody.  We  have  not  yet  learned  that  there  are  some 
problems  which  money  cannot  touch.  We  do  not  even  yet 
perceive  that  we  have  problems.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  were  for  many  years  in  the  same  situation.  With 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787  they  supposed  that  the 
book  of  history  was  closed,  but  it  was  opened  in  1861,  and 
remained  open  for  four  bloody  years,  although  they  had, 
and  stiU  have,  other  means  than  war  for  solving  their  problems, 
whilst  we  have  none.  They  can  refer  to  the  states  for  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution.  We  have  no  provision  for 
referring  to  the  provinces.  A  constitution  is  a  written  docu- 
ment, and  every  document  must  be  interpreted.  They  refer 
to  their  Supreme  Court,  and  the  judges,  under  cover  of  in- 
terpretation, alter  the  constitution  to  meet  new  conditions  as 
they  arise.  We  can  refer  to  the  Privy  Council,  but  we  were 
told  quite  specifically  in  1904  by  the  Privy  Council  that  it 
had  not  the  sHghtest  power  to  vary  the  terms  of  the  Act 
which  does  duty  for  our  constitution.  And  this  tribunal,  it 
must  be  said  in  all  solemnity,  is  a  power  not  ourselves.  The 
present  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  England  is  eligible  for  member- 
ship, about  whom  the  Spectator  the  other  day  asked  the  grave 
question  :  "Is  it  possible  for  any  truthful  defender  of  his 
)nduct  to  say  that  he  acted  with  the  deUcacy,  the  discretion, 
le  candour,  and  the  sincerity  towards  the  House  of  Coromons, 

rhich  should  be  found  in  the  holder  of  the  highest  judicial 
ice  ?"    Then  follows  the  stiU  more  solemn  afl&rmation  : 

'To  place  a  man  with  this  record  in  a  post  where,  more  than 
any  other,  deUcacy,  discretion,  candour,  sincerity,  and  a 
reer  untouched  by  legitimate  censure  are  required,  is  to 

lo  a  grave  injury  to  the  pubhc  interest." 
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All  that  remains  for  us  is  to  send  a  joint  petition  from 
our  two  Houses  to  the  parliament  at  Westminster  praying 
that  the  British  North  America  Act  be  altered.  So  long  as 
our  two  Houses  are  in  harmony,  and  the  question  is  a  purely 
academic  one,  that  procedure  will  do  very  well.  But  let  the 
question  be  a  controversial  one,  either  here  or  in  England, 
and  we  shall  receive  illumination  as  by  a  lightning  flash  of  the 
situation  we  occupy, — our  supreme  law  created  for  us  by  a 
power  which  we  do  not  create  and  cannot  influence  or  control. 
Besides,  there  are  many  Canadians  who  make  a  distinction 
between  their  allegiance  to  the  King  and  to  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  they  do  not  fail  to  remind  themselves  that 
the  parliament  from  which  the  British  North  America  Act 
emanated,  composed  of  the  three  ancient  estates  of  the  realm, 
the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons,  was  quite  a  different 
parliament  from  that  to  which  the  Act  would  now  be  referred. 
The  Parliament  Act  by  which  one  of  the  estates  was  elimin- 
ated profoundly  alters  our  constitutional  status.  Only  last 
year  Canada  declined  formally  to  follow  the  suggestions 
which  had  been  elicited  from  that  department  of  the  imperial 
government  which  is  presided  over  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  Canada  will  be  more  amenable 
to  a  decree  which  is  bound  in  time  to  issue  from  another  de- 
partment, which  may  be  presided  over  by  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs, 
especially  when  it  was  precisely  those  who  were  urging  us  to 
comply  who  are  now  urging  Ulster  to  rebel. 

Constitutional  development  appears  to  proceed  by  a 
series  of  crises.  This  really  means  that  a  political  organiza- 
tion is,  like  the  crust  of  the  earth,  subject  to  stress  and  strain, 
which  at  times  suddenly  discloses  itself  in  dislocations  and 
faults  ;  and  few  persons  think  it  worth  while  setting  their 
house  in  order  against  the  inevitable  day.  This  day  of  reckon- 
ing is  now  close  upon  us.  In  has  been  ushered  in  by  the 
attempt  to  adjust  our  imperial  relations.  The  lesser  breed 
of  public  men,  and  the  most  mongrel  breed  of  newspapers, 
content  themselves  with  scolding  and  calling  shame  upon  us 
because  we  did  this  and  did  not  do  that.     They  failed  in  their 
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leap.  We  must  now  all  set  our  feet  firmly  upon  the  ground. 
The  best  opinion  is  that  our  external  relations  cannot  be 
settled  apart  from  our  internal  relations,  and  that  our  in- 
ternal relations  cannot  be  settled  apart  from  our  external 
relations.  A  man  cannot  walk  with  one  leg  ;  both  must 
move  in  ordered  sequence,  else  he  will  stand  fast  and  finally 
fall. 

Our  diverse  internal  interests  are  falling  apart.  It  is 
the  present  business  to  take  note  of  the  movement.  The 
irony  of  political  events  is,  as  a  rule,  a  process  so  slow  that  it  is 
almost  imperceptible  in  its  growth.  But  in  the  past  two 
years  it  has  developed  with  a  rapidity  which  is  bewildering. 
The  rejection  of  the  trade  arrangement  with  the  United  States 
left  to  the  agricultural  conamunity  a  market  in  which  they 
could  neither  sell  nor  buy.  It  was  decreed  by  the  town  dwellers 
that  the  market  for  both  purposes  should  be  in  the  Canadian 
cities  alone.  The  decree  did  not  long  remain  in  force.  The 
United  States  abrogated  it  by  a  reduction,  or  abohtion,  of 
the  tariff  upon  the  more  immediate  necessities  of  life.  The 
moment  was  not  well  chosen  for  the  Canadian  cities.  The 
supply  of  food  was  not  excessive,  and  there  were  internal 
influences  at  work  making  for  scarcity  and  higher  prices.  In 
the  first  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  307,267  inomi- 
grants  landed  on  these  shores.  Before  the  year  is  at  an  end 
we  may  expect  an  addition  of  half  a  million  to  the  population. 
This  army  must  be  fed.  They  will  produce  nothing  for  a 
year,  and  they  must  subsist  upon  the  food  now  actually  in 
hand,  in  view  of  the  long  winter  ahead  when  nothing  can  be 
grown.  This  was  the  juncture  chosen  by  the  United  States 
to  draw  from  our  depleted  supplies.  Prices  responded  im- 
mediately. From  Toronto  twenty-seven  car  loads  of  cattle 
left  for  Buffalo  the  day  after  the  new  tariff  went  into  effect 
and  vessels  began  to  load  in  the  ports  of  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces for  the  United  States,  a  spectacle  which  had  not  been 
witnessed  for  forty  years.  Supplies  which  formerly  came  to 
Montreal  were  drawn  off  to  Boston  and  other  New  England 
towns,  and  the  cost  of  hving  increased. 
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There  is  always  a  latent  dissension  between  town  and 
country.  It  becomes  clamorous  when  the  town  grows  hungry. 
The  Canadian  cities  have  grown  large  in  the  past  ten  years 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  rural  population,  or 
in  its  producing  capacity,  and  the  result  is  that  Canada  has 
now  achieved  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive places  in  the  world  to  live  in.  In  twelve  years  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  by  51  per  cent.  We  have  beaten 
all  rivals.  Our  nearest  competitors  are  Austria,  with  a  rise  of 
35  per  cent.,  Belgium  with  32  per  cent.,  England  and  France 
make  a  poor  showing  with  only  15  per  cent,  each,  and  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  are  little  better. 

It  is  easier  to  take  note  of  economic  results  than  to  ex- 
plain their  causes,  they  are  so  multifarious  and  obscure.  The 
one  fact  that  stands  out  is  that  all  classes  of  the  community 
are  not  affected  equally  or  at  the  same  time.  The  man  who 
produces  food  directly  from  the  soil  or  the  sea  is  the  last  to  be 
affected.  The  city  dweller  who  depends  upon  wages  or 
salary  suffers  first  and  suffers  longest,  because  wages  and 
salaries  are  the  last  to  share  in  the  increase.  The  farmer  and 
the  fisherman  profit  first  ;  but  the  clerk  and  the  mechanic 
and  the  humble  labourer  profit  never,  since  wages  do  not  keep 
up  with  the  pace.  In  England  the  average  rise  in  wages 
during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  only  a  third  of  one  per 
cent.,  or  one  thirtieth  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  whole  world  at  the  moment  is  caught  in  the  grip  of 
economic  circumstance  ;  but  the  clerk  or  professor  in  Mon- 
treal, with  a  salary  which  was  fixed  at  a  time  when  the  cost 
of  living  was  forty  per  cent,  less  than  it  is  to-day,  is  not  sen- 
sibly comforted  by  the  knowledge  that  his  confreres  in  other 
countries  are  not  much  better  off.  The  case  of  the  laboiu-er 
is  not  so  hard.  His  wages  are  not  so  immovable  as  their 
salaries  ;  and  labourers  can  move  from  place  to  place  and 
from   country   to   country. 

Nor  is  there  much  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  this  is 
not  the  first  occasion  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  the  cost 
of  living  was  beyond  the  ability  to  meet  it.    In  England  the 
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price  of  the  necessities  of  life  was  at  its  height  for  modem 
times  in  1873.  There  was  a  gradual  recession  until  1896, 
when  prices  began  to  rise  again.  If  the  year  1900  be  taken 
as  the  basis  of  comparison,  the  downward  and  upward  ten- 
dency would  be  expressed  arithmetically  as  follows:  1873, 
151.9;  1896,  88.2;  1912,  114.9.  Thus,  although  prices  have 
risen  in  recent  years,  the  cost  of  hving  is  not  higher  even  now 
than  it  was  in  1884,  and  it  is  actually  lower  by  a  percentage 
varying  from  10  to  37  per  cent,  than  it  was  in  the  years  1871 
to  1884.  From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  end  is  not  yet  in 
sight.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  infer  that  the 
cost  of  living  in  Canada  will  increase  by  thirty  per  cent.  more. 

The  movement  spreads  from  one  country  to  another  as 
intercommunication  is  more  complete.  The  increased  cost  of 
producing  com  in  Kansas  or  wheat  in  Saskatchewan  is  quickly 
felt  in  aU  countries  where  com  and  wheat  are  consumed,  and 
the  consequent  increase  in  cost  of  the  products  of  those  coun- 
tries is  promptly  passed  on  to  those  who  consume  them.  A 
railway  in  the  Canadian  West  is  paid  for  by  the  whole  world 
which  eats  bread. 

On  every  hand  there  is  a  cry  for  rehef .  The  immediate 
remedy  for  distress  from  want  of  food  in  the  Canadian  cities  is 
a  prompt  measure  of  retaliation  upon  the  United  States  by 
reducing  our  tariff,  and  so  tapping  their  supplies.  But  this 
cannot  be  done  until  parUament  assembles,  as  it  would  appear 
that  the  powers  of  the  Govemor-in-Coimcil  are  inadequate  for 
dealing  with  this  emergency,  and  are  limited  to  a  remission  of 
duties  only  upon  articles  required  in  manufacture.  There  are 
also  other  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  danger  to  our  loyalty 
will  not  easily  be  forgotten,  and  the  farmer  must  be  reckoned 
with.  For  thirty  years  he  has  been  milking  the  hind  teat,  and 
he  rather  enjoys  his  promotion  to  a  more  affluent  source.  It 
is  wonderful  with  what  equanimity  he  bears  troubles  which  he 
does  not  feel.  He  is  full  of  wise  saws,  and  is  quite  capable 
of  recommending  to  the  city  the  counsel  which  the  cook 
offered  to  the  eel,  that  it  should  be  content  to  stew  in  its  own 
grease.    A  sapient  butcher  in  Montreal  proposes  that  an  ex- 
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port  duty  should  be  placed  upon  the  products  of  the  farm. 
This  remedy  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Edward  I,  when  no  food 
was  allowed  "to  go  forth,  with  ye  intent  that  there  may  be 
plentie  in  ye  realm."     In  those  days  the  farmers  had  no  votes. 

There  are  other  respects,  too,  in  which  this  natural  di- 
vergence of  interest  between  the  town  and  country  has  been 
widened.  The  city  is  the  place  where  opinion  finds  expres- 
sion. If  it  is  stifled  there,  it  breaks  out  in  the  most  unexpected 
places,  at  the  cross-roads,  the  corner,  and  in  the  polling  booth. 
There  is  extant  a  considerable  body  of  opinion  known,  for 
lack  of  a  better  term,  as  liberalism.  It  thrives  in  the  country. 
The  town  is  fatal  to  it.  When  it  is  destroyed  it  revives  and 
reflourishes  as  radicalism.  Until  the  present  year  Montreal 
was  not  without  its  two  witnesses  to  liberalism.  To-day 
there  are  none  ;  and  the  country  takes  account  of  the  loss. 
Possibly  the  importance  of  the  daily  press  is  exaggerated,  es- 
pecially by  those  who  manage  it.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the 
president  of  the  International  News  Service  of  the  New  York 
American,  which  is  the  largest  newspaper  in  America,  testified 
under  oath  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
Montreal  Star,  which  is  the  largest  newspaper  in  Canada. 
This  confession  of  ignorance  would  be  incredible  had  it  not 
been  made  under  oath.  People  have  so  often  turned  out  on 
false  alarms  that  a  cloud  of  dust  or  a  big  smoke  does  not  in- 
terest them  any  more.  They  see  newspapers  bought  and  sold 
as  a  farmer  would  buy  swine  or  a  pohtician  a  legislator;  and 
yet  the  disappearance  from  Montreal  of  every  organ  for 
liberal  expression  marks  the  widening  gulf  between  town  and 
country. 

This  gulf  in  Canada  is  firmly  fixed.  In  England  all  the 
important  people  live  in  the  country.  The  most  important 
may  have  a  house  in  town ;  but  that  is  only  as  a  convenience 
for  the  man  when  he  attends  parliament,  or  for  the  woman 
when  she  requires  to  do  a  day's  shopping,  or  to  get  her  daugh- 
ters married.  In  Canada  the  migration  to  the  towns  is  marked. 
People  who  can  afford  it  do  spend  a  few  summer  weeks  in  the 
country,  but  they  exist  as  isolated  communities,  disdainful 
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and  disdained.  Their  winter  holidays  are  spent  in  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth,  and  when  they  grow  rich  enough  to 
retire  from  the  town  it  is  to  England  they  go. 

In  all  democracies  the  course  of  the  Conservatives  is 
towards  Uberalism  by  a  process  of  filching  and  pilfering  of 
liberal  doctrine.  It  is  long  since  the  Conservatives  in  Canada 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  very  name  itself.  As  a  result, 
the  Liberals  are  driven  further  and  further  into  radicalism. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  stayed  this  natural  course.  He  is  no 
radical.  A  man  who  is  at  once  a  Cathohc,  a  Frenchman,  and 
a  gentleman,  never  is.  He  kept  the  two  parties  close  together, 
and  he  is  the  last  restraining  influence.  Those  who  are  doing 
their  best  to  weaken  his  power,  are,  at  the  same  time,  doing 
their  best  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  radicahsm,  which,  in  the 
end,  will  bear  them  down  as  it  has  borne  down  the  House  of 
Lords  in  England.  The  Conservatives  loosed  their  hounds 
two  years  ago.  They  have  been  in  full  cry  ever  since.  When 
the  Liberals  turn  at  bay  they  will  have  to  lead  them  a  cham- 
pion without  the  piety  of  a  Cathohc,  the  grace  of  a  Frenchman, 
or  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  Then  we  will  remember  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  as  Gladstone  is  remembered  in  England  in 
these  Lloyd-George  days. 

The  Dominion  has  grown  too  strong,  and  the  provinces 
have  grown  too  weak.  That  is  the  fundamental  difl&culty. 
But  the  Dominion  over-estimates  its  strength  and  attempts 
to  do  by  force  what  can  only  be  done  by  persuasion.  No 
human  being  to-day  has  more  power  than  the  premier  of  Canada. 
No  king  ever  had  so  much.  Kings  were  always  liable  to  have 
the  very  basis  of  their  authority  called  into  question.  New 
theories  of  sovereignty  were  continually  arising,  which  ranged 
between  two  extremes  of  divine  right  and  consent  of  the 
governed  ;  and  many  a  king  lost  his  head  in  the  effort  to 
settle  the  dispute.  But  the  premier  exercises  his  power  in 
virtue  of  laws  specifically  enacted  by  the  people  ;  and  it 
does  not  affect  their  vahdity  to  claim  that  they  were  enacted 
at  a  time  when  no  man  could  infer  their  imphcations  or  fore- 
see the  use  to  which  they  were  to  be  put.    What  would  be 
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said  of  a  president  of  the  United  States,  for  example,  who 

^     appointed  every  senator,  who  named  the  governor  of  every 

..state,  who  placed  every  judge  on  the  bench?    Such  authority 

^^.iff**^  ve,  too  great  for  any  one  man  to  wield.    The  possibility  of 

naming  the  man  who  is,  nominally  at  least,  to  wield  this  power 

is  too  great  a  temptation  to  those  extra-constitutional  entities 

which  prevail  in  all  democracies. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  this  vast  power  has  not  been  well 
exercised.  Appointments  have  been  made  to  the  Senate,  to 
the  judiciary,  and  to  the  governorship  which  are  a  pain  to  the 
faithful  and  a  bitter  jest  to  the  cjrQical.  And  these  vicious 
appointments  are  not  accidental  and  occasional,  but  deliberate 
and  habitual.  They  are  the  product  of  the  basest  bargain- 
ing. If  these  offices  were  put  up  at  open  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder,  the  method  would  have  the  merit  of  frankness  and  equal 
chance  for  all.  Men  who  do  not  understand  measures  under- 
stand men  very  well,  and  they  judge  of  a  government  by  the 
appointments  it  makes.  If  we  obtained  that  '^ control"  in 
imperial  affairs  which  many  persons  desire,  and  recommended 
Mr.  Rogers  as  viceroy  of  India,  Sir  Rodolphe  Forget  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Sam.  Hughes  as  commander-in- 
chief,  and  Mr.  Pelletier  as  ambassador  to  France,  we  should 
be  sure  to  be  asked  if  it  was  the  case  that  their  faithfulness 
in  lesser  matters  warranted  the  promotion, — and  our  view  of 
the  Empire  would  be  changed. 

Who  is  senator  matters  somewhat.  Who  is  to  judge 
matters  much.  The  law  and  politics  fall  into  quite  different 
categories,  and  they  are  often  at  a  natural  enmity.  To  the 
poUtician  much  is  forgiven;  the  judge  is  held  to  a  stricter 
account.  A  judgeship  may  be  a  reward  for  political  services. 
When  it  becomes  a  reward  for  political  subserviency,  a  dis- 
trust of  the  whole  judicial  system  is  created  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  ;  the  law  and  the  administration  of  justice  then  pass 
from  popularity  into  disrepute.  From  that  it  is  only  a  step 
towards  recalling  judges  who  deliver  unpopular  judgements, 
and  one  step  further  to  the  annulment  of  legal  decisions. 
When  judges  are  chosen   for   frank  political  reasons  from 
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active  partisans,  it  would  not  be  wonderful  if  they  should 
be  dismissed  on  the  same  grounds.  The  present  arrange- 
ment cannot  endure.  It  should  not  endure.  It  destroys 
the  independence  of  parliament,  respect  for  law,  and 
unthinking  acquiescence  in  its  administration.  It  is  a  gross 
scandal  that  a  man  should  sit  upon  the  judicial  bench  with  the 
dust  of  the  pohtical  arena  upon  the  ermine  which  he  wears. 
If  judges  are  to  be  appointed  solely  upon  political  grounds, 
the  people  will  soon  demand  that  they  themselves  shall  appoint 
them  as  they  do  in  the  United  States.  The  more  successful 
lawyers  have  long  since  disdained  the  bench,  and  it  is  not 
attainable  by  industry  or  even  by  genius,  since  the  man  of 
the  judicial  temperament  will  not  scramble  for  a  place.  The 
Dominion  appoints  the  judge,  but  the  province  endures  his 
judgements,  and,  in  the  long  nm,  pays  his  salary.  In  the 
meantime,  this  power  to  appoint  is  employed  as  a  means  to 
hold  provincial  and  Dominion  representatives  in  subser- 
viency. 

Freedom  of  election  is  one  of  the  most  precious  privileges 
of  democracy.  An  election  to  the  House  of  Commons  is 
even  less  than  a  provincial  affair.  It  is  a  matter  for  the 
constituency  itself  ;  and  yet  in  any  by-election  the  Dominion 
government  feels  free  to  exercise  its  full  force.  It  is  for  such 
conduct  that  General  Huerta  in  Mexico  has  earned  the  censure 
of  the  world.  The  truth  is  that  the  Dominion  government 
has  completely  destroyed  the  public  Ufe  of  the  provinces.  It 
holds  out  the  possibility  of  office  to  their  pubUc  men,  and 
draws  them  aside  from  their  immediate  business  by  visions 
of  a  larger  and  more  lucrative  field.  It  has  the  public  purse 
at  its  command.  It  can  gorge  the  subservient  and  starve  the 
recalcitrant  into  submission.  It  can  corrupt  public  life  by 
its  expenditure,  undermine  private  morality  by  its  example, 
and  sap  the  force  of  industry  by  its  benefactions  for  pohtical 
gain. 

The  provinces  attach  great  importance  to  the  number  of 
their  representatives,  more,  indeed,  than  to  their  quality. 
Ontario  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  find  their  representation 
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dwindling  after  every  census.  To  take  the  most  extreme 
case,  Prince  Edward  Island,  which  entered  Confederation 
with  six  members,  is  now  entitled  only  to  three.  If  the  present 
progress  of  population  in  Quebec  and  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
continues,  that  small,  but  important,  province  will  find  itself 
without  any  representation  at  all.  Quebec  must  have  sixty- 
five  members  ;  and  sixty-five  divided  into  the  total  of  the 
population  of  that  province  yields  the  number  which  is 
entitled  to  a  member  in  all  the  other  provinces,  except  in 
British  Columbia,  where  the  minimum  is  fixed  by  law.  In 
this  there  is  matter  for  a  bitter  controversy  ;  how  bitter  may 
be  judged  from  the  history  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  from 
1841  to  1864. 

The  relation  of  representation  to  population  has  formed 
a  subject  of  controversy  in  Canada  for  three  generations. 
Under  the  Union  of  1841,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were 
represented  in  the  assembly  of  the  provinces  by  forty-two 
members  each.  Upper  Canada  had  the  smaller  population, 
and  the  lower  province  protested,  claiming  that  representa- 
tion ought  to  follow  population.  Upper  Canada  answered 
that  the  principle  of  fixed  units  was  the  true  one.  After  the 
census  of  1851,  the  upper  province  had  60,000  more  popula- 
tion than  the  lower.  The  disputants  then  changed  sides. 
Lower  Canada  claimed  that  the  fixed  unit  was  in  accord  with 
the  genius  of  the  constitution,  but  Upper  Canada  discovered 
that  representation  by  population  was  the  real  basis  of  demo- 
cratic institutions.  The  struggle  went  on  till  Confederation. 
Then  the  Maritime  Provinces  began  to  lose  population  rela- 
tively, and,  in  one  case,  absolutely.  They  began  to  advance 
the  principle  of  fixed  units  ;  but  meantime  both  the  Canadas 
had  forgotten  it.  After  the  redistribution  of  1903,  appeal 
was  made  to  the  courts  to  prevent  further  reduction  as  con- 
trary to  the  meaning  of  the  British  North  America  Act.  The 
Privy  Council  declared  that  the  Act  not  only  permitted  but 
commanded  representation  by  population. 

However  the  premiers  might  disagree  upon  minor  points, 
there  was  absolute  unanimity  that  the  provincial  subsidies 
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should  be  increased.  At  the  time  of  Confederation,  these 
payments  to  the  provinces  amounted  to  less  than  three  miUion 
dollars.  To-day  it  amounts  to  ten  miUion  dollars  ;  and  the 
premiers  are  unanimous  in  demanding  that  it  be  increased 
to  thirteen  millions.  The  text  of  the  British  North  America 
Act  is  quite  clear.  Section  118  declares  that  the  original 
grants  ''shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  future  demands." 
George  Brown  aflSrmed  that  they  were  "in  full  and  final 
extinguishment  of  aU  claims  hereafter  for  local  purposes," 
and  he  offered  to  the  provinces  the  counsel,  that  they  ''must 
supply  all  deficiencies  from  a  direct  tax  on  their  own  locali- 
ties." Yet,  within  two  years,  the  terms  were  varied  to  the 
advantage  of  Nova  Scotia.  For  forty  years  the  cr>^  of  "better 
terms"  has  been  heard  at  every  election,  and  the  capacity 
to  grant  them  has  been  the  chief  means  of  keeping  the  Domi- 
nion and  provincial  governments  "in  line." 

The  Confederation  was  fonned  just  after  the  American 
Civil  War  over  "states  rights."  Under  the  influence  of  that 
calamity,  there  was  to  be  no  question  where  the  sovereignty 
lay.  To  the  provinces  were  assigned  their  rights  in  set  terms, 
and  the  residue  was  retained  by  the  Dominion  ;  but  it  was 
never  intended  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Dominion  was  to  bo 
employed  for  the  destruction  of  the  provincial  pohtical  hfe. 
By  the  power  of  appointment  and  the  power  of  the  purse,  by 
pubUc  expenditure  and  private  corruption,  the  Dominion 
government  systematically  destroyed  the  provincial  as- 
sembUes,  and  made  of  them  mere  adjuncts  to  the  central 
power.  At  the  time  of  the  election  in  1911,  the  Liberals  were 
in  a  majority  in  one  of  the  provincial  legislatures.  At  the 
local  election,  which  followed  within  three  months,  they 
retained  only  two  seats. 

The  Fathers  of  Confederation  have  gone  to  their  own 
place.  Whilst  they  were  amongst  us  they  were  looked  upon 
as  gods  walking  the  earth,  and  all  discussion  of  their  motives 
was  estopped.  A  closer  examination  reveals  them  as  men 
with  Hke  passions  to  those  of  the  average  Ottawa  poHtician, 
and  their  motives  just  as  mixed.     The  Confederation,  instead 
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of  being  a  heaven-born  plan  delivered  by  an  angelic  messenger 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  was  really  a  device 
to  break  the  impasse  at  which  the  province  of  Canada  had 
arrived.  The  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  1841  was 
really  an  arrangement  to  break  the  power  of  the  French. 
That  was  the  meaning  of  the  ''joker"  which  lay  concealed  in 
Durham's  Report.  It  did  not  work  out  quite  in  that  way. 
Upper  Canada  still  remained  divided  between  ''clear  Grits/' 
Reformers,  and  Tories  ;  and  the  French  held  the  balance. 
Accordingly,  between  1851  and  1864,  eleven  ministries  had 
fallen  and  government  was  impossible.  Confederation  was 
a  measure  of  despair,  and  the  means  which  were  employed 
to  bring  it  about  were  desperate  ones.  The  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces were  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  the  record  of  the 
means  by  which  it  was  won  now  reads  like  a  sinister  farce. 
It  is  all  contained  in  that  history,  "Canada  and  its  Pro- 
vinces," which  is  now  being  issued  from  Toronto  by  Mr. 
Glasgow  and  his  hundred  associates. 

After  a  century  of  bickering,  these  three  provinces  had 
achieved  a  system  of  government  which  was  entirely  satis- 
factory to  them.  The  Crown  was  represented  by  a  governor 
whose  duties  were  clearly  prescribed  and  his  prerogatives 
well  defined.  To  him  was  accorded  the  respect  which  was 
due  to  his  position,  admiration  for  his  past  services,  and 
sympathy  in  his  new  endeavours.  He  lived  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  good-will  and  he  might  easily  become  the  recipient 
of  affection.  Indeed,  there  is  much  pleasant  testimony  to 
these  happy  relations.  The  position  was  one  of  dignity,  and 
the  governor  usually  had  persons  of  dignity  about  him,  so 
that  the  grace  of  the  Government  House  did  something  to 
alleviate  the  rawness  of  colonial  life.  The  people  were 
furnished  with  certain  standards.  A  society  created  itself  in 
which  some  amenity  and  graciousness  was  preserved.  There 
was  a  legislative  council  in  which  the  more  considerable 
persons  in  the  community  were  specifically  represented,  and 
a  house  of  assembly  elected  practically  by  a  manhood  suf- 
frage.   The  model  was  famihar.     It  was  a  miniature  of  the 
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system  which  prevailed  in  the  country  from  which  most  of  the 
inhabitants    derived    their    parentage. 

Besides  being  happy,  the  Maritime  Provinces  were 
prosperous.  With  the  lowest  tariffs  in  the  world,  the  .evenues 
had  doubled  in  the  ten  years  before  Confederation.  Two 
hundred  miles  of  railway  had  been  built  in  Nova  Scotia 
without  resorting  to  special  taxation.  In  New  Brunswick 
a  line  had  been  laid  across  the  province,  with  several  branches, 
which  in  1871  was  connected  with  the  system  of  the  United 
States.  The  work  had  been  begun  as  early  as  1853,  and  the 
event  was  celebrated  by  a  procession  in  which  eleven  hundred 
ship-wrights,  representing  seventeen  shipyards,  formed  a  part. 
At  the  time  St.  John  ranked  fourth  in  the  British  Empire  as  a 
ship-owning  port.,  having  eight  hundred  and  eight  vessels, 
with  a  capacity  of  263,140  tons.  Prince  Edward  Island  had 
the  largest  population  in  its  experience  before  or  since. 

The  provinces  were  alert  politically  and  were  at  work 
upon  a  plan  of  maritime  union.  There  was  nothing  new  in 
this.  It  was  merely  an  undoing  of  the  work  of  1784,  when 
Acadia  was  divided  into  three  parts,  and  the  failure  of  Cape 
Breton  as  a  separate  province  was  a  further  warrant.  A 
convention  was  called  in  Chariot tetown  in  1864.  A  delega- 
tion from  ''Canada"  asked  to  be  received  to  present  the 
wider  proposal  of  a  confederation  of  all  the  colonies.  The 
attitude  of  the  people  was  one  of  open  hostility.  At  the 
outset  of  the  negotiations  they  were  not  interested  in  the 
terms  which  might  be  offered.  They  were  unwilling  to 
consider  any  terms  at  all.  They  had  other  designs  entirely, 
and  it  was  their  aim  to  effect  a  union  amongst  themselves,  to 
revert  to  the  ancient  status  in  which  all  three  had  been  united, 
New  Brunswick  undivided  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  also  an  integral  part.  Between  them  there 
was  a  community  of  sentiment  and  a  community  of  interest 
which  had  developed  a  local  patriotism. 

Canada  was  far  away,  further  away  than  England,  from 
a  people  which  was  accustomed  to  measure  distances  in  terms 
of  a  sea-voyage  ;  and  Lower  Canada,  it  was  commonly  re- 
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ported,  was  inhabited  by  a  race  which  spoke  an  alien  tongue 
and  practised  the  rites  of  a  religion  which  was  strange  to 
the  majority  of  those  dwellers  by  the  sea.  It  was  remembered 
that  not  many  years  before  a  hostile  mob  had  burned  the 
parliament  buildings  in  Montreal,  and  had  assaulted  the 
representatives  of  Her  Majesty  in  the  public  streets.  More 
perplexing  still,  a  document  was  known  to  be  in  existence, 
signed  by  many  prominent  citizens  of  "Canada,"  urging 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  With  such  Confederation 
did  not  present  many  attractions.  The  fear  was  that  the 
old  and  pleasant  relations  with  the  mother  country  would  be 
altered.  London  they  knew,  with  its  thousand  years  of  vivid 
and  varied  memories.  Ottawa  had  but  recently  emerged 
from  the  wilderness.  Its  very  name  of  Bytown  denoted 
its  obscurity.  It  was  the  cry  of  ancient  loyalty  against  a 
transfer   of   allegiance. 

The  delegation  separated.  The  proposal  was  laid  before 
the  people  of  New  Brunswick  in  March,  1865,  and  in  the 
new  assembly  Confederation  had  only  six  supporters  in  a 
house  of  forty-one.  Only  one  member  of  the  previous 
government  escaped  defeat.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  question 
was  carried  in  the  legislature  without  an  appeal  to  the  people  ; 
at  the  next  election  only  two  confederates  were  returned. 
Of  these  one  was  unseated,  and  an  opponent  took  his  place. 
In  Prince  Edward  Island  the  hostility  was  even  more  deter- 
mined. A  resolution  that  the  terms  should  be  adopted  was 
submitted  to  the  assembly  in  March,  1865,  and  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  twenty-three  in  a  house  of  twenty-eight.  In  the 
following  year  a  resolution  was  passed  by  twenty-one  votes 
to  seven  'Hhat  any  federal  union  that  #ould  embrace  the 
Island  would  be  as  hostile  to  the  feelings  and  wishes,  as  it 
would  be  opposed  to  the  best  and  most  vital  interests  of  its 
people."  In  1870  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  nineteen  to 
four  votes  "that  the  people  were  almost  unanimously  opposed 
to  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  colony."  In  1873 
a  resolution  was  offered  that  a  union  should  be  effected 
"upon  terms  just  and  reasonable."  The  question  was  put 
and  the  government  was  defeated  by  sixteen  votes  to  ten. 
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How  it  came  about  that  a  Confederation  which  was  so 
bitterly  opposed  afterwards  came  into  effect  wiU  never  be 
fuUy  disclosed,  since  history  deals  only  with  what  can  be 
known.  The  means  by  which  the  leading  opponents  were 
won  over — ^by  which,  for  example,  Howe  was  willing  to 
assume  a  place  in  the  Dominion  cabinet — must  always 
remain  a  secret,  since  men  do  not  usually  commit  such  matters 
to  writing  for  posterity  to  read.  It  is  a  matter  of  record, 
however,  that  the  twelve  Canadian  senators  assigned  to  New 
Bnmswick  were  selected  from  the  legislative  council  ;  and 
of  the  forty-one  members  of  the  assembly  sixteen  of  the  most 
prominent  resigned  their  seats  to  become  members  of  the 
Dominion  house  or  to  accept  office. 

Nova  Scotia  gave  open  warning  as  late  as  1886.  From 
his  place  in  the  house  the  provincial  secretary  offered  a  series 
of  resolutions  contrasting  the  state  of  the  province  before 
and  after  Confederation,  and  assigning  the  reason  for  its 
*' unsatisfactory  and  depressed  condition,"  and  affirming 
that  ''the  objections  which  were  urged  against  the  union  at 
first,  apply  with  still  greater  force  than  in  the  first  year." 
The  government  ''deemed  it  absolutely  necessary  to  ask  per- 
mission from  the  imperial  parhament  to  withdraw  from  the 
union  with  Canada  and  return  to  the  status  of  a  province  of 
Great  Britkin."  The  resolutions  were  carried  by  fifteen  votes 
to  seven.  The  house  was  dissolved,  and  the  government  was 
returned  by  an  increased  majority. 

After  a  trial  of  nineteen  years  those  in  charge  of  provin- 
cial affairs  deUberately  declared  in  their  official  capacity  as 
representatives  of  the  people,  that  the  experiment  of  Con- 
federation had  failed.  They  may  have  been  wrong,  but  the 
people  affirmed  specifically  that  they  were  right,  and  the 
party  which  opposed  Confederation  has  been  in  power  for 
forty-two  out  of  the  forty-six  years  since  the  event. 

A  nation  is  not  created  by  calling  a  congeries  of  com- 
munities by  the  name.  A  nation  is  only  created  in  the  slow 
effluxion  of  time,  and  by  the  neutralization  of  the  contending 
forces  which  exercise  their  power  in  environment,  race,  Ian- 
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guage,  custom,  religion,  common  interests,  history,  and 
government.  It  is  a  synthetic  product,  and  not  a  mere 
mixture  or  amalgamation.  Therefore  the  half  dozen  men 
who  are  the  government  of  Canada  would  do  well  if  they 
were  not  to  put  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  binding  tie  between 
the  Dominion  and  the  provinces  until  all  the  parts  are  knit 
into  an  indissoluble  whole. 

The  fiasco  of  last  winter  is  convincing  proof  of  the  in- 
capacity of  the  Dominion  to  do  anything  but  to  tax  and  to 
spend.  It  has  left  the  provinces  with  a  feeling  of  shame, — 
felt,  of  course,  more  acutely  in  some  than  in  others, — with  a 
feeling  of  indignation  against  the  Conservatives  for  having 
taken  up  an  untenable  position  from  which  they  were  driven 
in  defeat,  and  against  the  Liberals  for  having  achieved  a 
victory.  For  the  imperial  business  at  the  moment  is  at  an 
impasse  ;  and  it  has  arrived  at  the  barrier  through  the  exi- 
gencies of  Dominion  politics,  since  the  politics  of  the  whole 
are  vastly  more  complicated  than  the  politics  of  the  respec- 
tive parts  which  compose  it.  Left  to  themselves  the  prov- 
vinces,  even  including  Quebec,  would  have  disposed  of  the 
naval  question  as  easily  as  New  Zealand  and  the  Malay 
States  have  done. 

In  another  place  I  have  described  the  Earl  of  Egmont 
as  the  first  imperiahst.  In  1763  he  brought  forth  *'a  general 
plan  for  the  settlement  of  all  the  conquered  countries  of 
America."  In  applying  this  general  plan  to  a  particular 
locality,  which  has  since  become  a  province,  namely,  the 
island  of  St.  John,  he  declared  that  "the  subjects  of  the  island 
are  to  be  considered  and  treated  not  as  provincial  or  depen- 
dent, but  as  Englishmen,  without  any  jealous  or  invidious 
distinction,  as  fully  as  though  the  county  of  Saint  John  was 
a  member  of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  part  and 
parcel  thereof."  In  every  province  that  sentiment  still 
lingers. 

The  Dominion  has  tried  its  hand  at  the  imperial  business, 
and  it  has  failed.  It  will  fail  more  egregiously  when  it  comes 
to   deal   with   more   complicated   problems.    The   time   to 
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examine  our  instrument  of  government,  and  to  discuss  the 
method  and  spirit  of  its  emplo^Tnent,  is  before  it  will  be 
required  for  serious  use,  and  not  in  the  moment  of  emergency. 
It  is  a  hard  lesson  to  learn  that  a  man  can  spend  his 
money  better  than  any  government  can  spend  it  for  him. 
A  dollar  in  the  tax-payer's  pocket  is  not  lost  ;  but  it  is  a  queer 
looking  dollar  which  comes  back  to  him  after  it  has  been  to 
Ottawa  and  returns  to  him  through  his  provincial  capital. 
The  Dominion  government  wiU  only  be  secure  from  pro- 
vincial raids  when  it  has  no  money  to  be  raided.  It  will  not 
do  to  allege  that  its  surplus  is  not  really  a  surplus.  It  will 
not  do  either  to  make  haste  to  spend  what  it  has.  The 
remedy  is  to  allow  the  provinces  to  do  their  own  taxing  and 
their  own  spending.  Then  the  Dominion  will  cease  to  be 
regarded  as  an  ahen  power  to  which  tribute  must  be  paid, 
and  to  be  attacked  so  that  a  part  of  that  tribute  may  be  dis- 
gorged. 

Andrew  Macphail 


THE  DEAD  MASTER 

Amid  earth's  vagrant  noises,  he  caught  the  note  sublime : 
To-day  around  him  surges  from  the  silences  of  Time 
A  flood  of  nobler  music,  like  a  river  deep  and  broad, 
Fit  song  for  heroes  gathered  in  the  banquet-hall  of  God. 

John  McCrae 


THE  NAVAL  POLICY 

IT  is  now  considerably  over  two  years  since  the  present 
*•  government  in  Canada  was  returned  to  power.  The 
Conservatives  came  into  office  subject  to  a  clear  declaration 
of  policy  on  the  naval  question.  That  policy,  as  enunciated  by 
the  leader,  had  two  branches.  First,  he  stated  that  he  would 
consult  the  Admiralty  ;  and  then,  if  parliament  declined  to 
grant  ''immediate  and  effective  aid,"  he  would  appeal  to  the 
people.  Second,  he  declared  that  a  permanent  policy  would 
be  worked  out  and  submitted  to  the  electorate.  These 
declarations  were  recalled  by  the  premier  when  making  his 
announcement  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  session. 

In  office,  the  new  government  demanded  time  for  the 
consideration  of  a  matter  of  such  grave  importance,  a  demand 
to  which  all  reasonable  men  at  once  assented.  In  due  time 
the  Admiralty  was  consulted.  It  was  consulted,  it  would 
appear  from  the  memorandum  presented  to  the  Canadian 
parliament,  not  on  the  question  of  a  permanent  policy,  but  as 
to  the  form  in  which  immediate  aid  might  most  effectively 
be  given.  In  response  to  the  advice  of  the  Admiralty  the 
government  introduced  an  emergency  measure  in  the  form 
of  a  loan  of  Dreadnaughts.  This  measure  was  opposed  by 
the  Liberals,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  jfolicy  of 
contribution  ;  and  the  Senate  refused  its  sanction  until  the 
will  of  the  people  should  have  been  sought. 

That  was  the  situation  last  June.  It  is  still  the  situation 
to-day.  The  Admiralty  at  that  time  advanced  the  construc- 
tion of  three  battleships  by  ten  months  ;  and  Mr.  Borden 
announced  that  he  expected  to  be  in  a  position  to  pay  for  these 
three  ships  by  the  time  they  were  completed.  Since  then, 
however,  no  inkling  has  been  given  as  to  how  it  is  proposed 
to  proceed.  Another  session  will  soon  be  upon  us  ;  and  at 
the  moment  of  writing  no  hint  has  been  vouchsafed  that  the 
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emergency  bill  will  be  reintroduced  or  that  any  naval  policy 
win  be  laid  before  parliament.  The  Liberals  have  assured 
us  that  they  are  wiUing  to  consider  any  poHcy  on  its  merits. 
They  are  equally  insistent  that  they  will  obstruct  any  pro- 
posal for  a  contribution  with  the  vehemence  with  which  they 
resisted  last  year's  measure. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  all  in  the  dark.  The  people 
would  like  a  chance  to  be  able  to  judge  between  the  naval 
poHcies  of  the  two  parties  ;  but  that  is  a  difficult  task  when  one 
poUcy  is  permanent  and  the  other  merely  temporary.  The 
Liberals,  of  course,  tell  us  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
matter  ;  that  the  permanent  policy  of  the  government  is  one 
of  contribution.  But  this  the  premier  denies.  Under  the 
circumstances  we  are  forced  to  content  ourselves  with  infe- 
rences from  statements  by  the  premier  and  his  colleagues 
and  from  the  logic  of  the  facts.  Let  us  see  whether  these  will 
resolve  our  doubts  and  throw  Ught  on  the  poUtical  landscape. 

We  shaU  take  first  two  of  Mr.  Borden's  declarations 
of  what  his  poUcy  is  not.  ''In  presenting  our  proposals,"  said 
he,  on  December  5th,  1912,  ''it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  we 
are  not  undertaking  or  beginning  a  system  of  regular  and  peri- 
odical contributions.  I  agree  with  the  resolution  of  this 
House  in  1909,  that  payment  of  such  contributions  would 
not  be  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  of  defence." 

Those  words  might  be  thought  to  be  clear  enough,  but 
he  was  still  more  explicit  in  his  reply  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
on  April  7th.  Sir  Wilfrid  had  said,  "This  is  the  Une  of  cleavage 
between  my  right  honourable  friend's  poUcy  and  our  pohcy. 
His  is  imperial  contribution  :  ours  is  national  autonomous 
development." 

"The  right  honourable  gentleman,"  declared  Mr.  Borden 
in  reply,  "has  reiterated  over  and  over  again  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks  that  this  is  a  policy  of  permanent  contribution. 
I  desire,  speaking  upon  my  responsibiUty  as  a  member  of  this 
government,  to  take  the  strongest  possible  exception  to  the 
statements  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  made. 
I  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  not  a  policy  of  contribution 
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at  all  ;  and  I  say,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  is  not  a  permanent 
policy.  That  was  stated  on  the  5th  day  of  December  last. 
I  have  stated  it  on  more  than  one  occasion  since,  and  I  state 
it  again  to-day  in  the  strongest  form  of  expression  that  parlia- 
mentary usage  will  permit." 

It  should  be  perfectly  clear,  then,  that  Mr.  Borden  does 
not  consider  his  present  policy  *'a  policy  of  contribution"  ; 
and,  further,  that  he  does  not  regard  as  the  ''most  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  question  of  defence.  .  .  a  system  of  regular 
and  periodical  contributions."  Taking  these  denials  as  the 
basis  of  our  argument,  have  we  any  clue  as  to  what  the  pre- 
mier's attitude  is  in  regard  to  the  permanent  solution  of  the 
naval  problem  ? 

Let  us  begin  with  the  logic  of  the  Churchill  memorandum. 
At  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1909,  the  then  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Reginald  McKenna,  submitted  a  memo- 
randum on  naval  defence,  containing  this  declaration  :  *'If 
the  problem  of  imperial  naval  defence  were  considered  merely 
as  a  problem  of  naval  strategy,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
greatest  output  of  strength  for  a  given  expenditure  is  obtained 
by  the  maintenance  of  a  single  navy  with  the  concomitant 
unity  of  training  and  unity  of  command."  But  he  added, 
doubtless  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  then  Canadian  and 
Australian  governments  :  ''It  has,  however,  long  been  recog- 
nized that  in  defining  the  conditions  under  which  the  naval 
forces  of  the  Empire  should  be  developed,  other  considera- 
tions than  those  of  strategy  alone  must  be  taken  into  account. 
The  various  circumstances  of  the  over-seas  Dominions  have 
to  be  borne  in  mind.  ...  A  simple  contribution  of  money 
or  material  may  be  to  one  Dominion  the  most  acceptable 
form  in  which  to  assist  in  imperial  defence.  Another,  while 
ready  to  provide  local  forces  and  place  them  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Crown  in  the  event  of  war,  may  wish  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  a  future  navy  of  its  own  could  be  raised." 

In  1912  a  new  Canadian  premier  went  to  England  and 
conferred  with  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  returned  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Canadian  parhament  this  declaration  of  Admi- 
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ralty  advice  :  ''The  prime  minister  of  the  Dominion  having 
inquired  what  form  any  inmiediate  aid  that  Canada  might 
give  would  be  most  effective,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  answer- 
ing, after  a  prolonged  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances, 
that  it  is  desirable  that  such  aid  should  include  the  provision 
I  of  a  certain  number  of  the  largest  and  strongest  ships  of  war 
/  which  science  can  build  or  money  supply." 

This  advice  the  Canadian  government  interpreted  as 
an  invitation  to  contribute  three  Dreadnaughts  to  the  imperial 
fleet,  and  there  seems  little  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were 
mistaken.  In  1909  the  Admiralty  not  only  admitted  that 
other  than  strategical  conditions  must  be  considered  in 
imperial  naval  defence,  but  agreed  to  aid  the  Canadian 
government  in  beginning  on  a  rather  small  scale  to  build  a 
Canadian  navy  by  the  loan  of  officers  and  men  to  na\'igate 
and  manage  training  ships.  Under  date  of  January  24th, 
1913,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  wrote: 
"The  Admiralty  wiU,  of  course,  loyally  endeavour  to  facilitate 
the  development  of  any  practical  naval  policy  which  may 
commend  itself  to  Canada  ;  but  the  prospects  of  their  being 
able  to  cooperate  to  any  great  extent  in  manning  the  units 
is  now  much  less  than  it  would  have  been  at  the  time  of  the 

Imperial  Conference  of  1909 Looking  to  the  far 

greater  manning  difficulties  which  now  exist  than  formerly 
in  1909,  the  estabhshment  of  two  such  units  would  place  a 
strain  upon  the  resources  of  the  Admiralty  which,  with  all 
the  will  in  the  world,  they  could  not  undertake  to  meet." 

In  1909,  as  in  1912  and  1913,  the  Admiralty  believed  that 
a  single  navy  with  "unity  of  training  and  unity  of  command" 
would  give  the  most  efficient  service  from  the  point  of  view 
of  naval  strategj^  alone.  In  1909,  however,  they  recognized 
that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  imperial  poHtics,  a  single  navy 
was  impracticable.  In  1912  and  1913  there  was  no  mention 
of  any  "however."  The  Admiralty  gave  their  strategical 
advice  and  saw  no  pohtical  obstacle  to  its  adoption.  What 
does  that  indicate  as  to  the  conception  entertained  at  the 
Admiralty  in  regard  to  Mr.  Borden's  permanent  naval  policy  ? 
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That  is  the  first  piece  of  evidence  I  wish  to  submit  as 
to  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Borden's  declarations  in  regard  to  a 
permanent  naval  policy.  The  second  is  his  catalogue,  given 
in  his  speech  on  the  third  reading  of  the  naval  aid  bill,  of 
"things  that  Canada  can  do  to  aid  the  mother  country  aside 
from  the  provision  of  these  ships."     Here  it  is  in  brief  form  : 

I.  The  construction  of  dry-docks  which,  while  perhaps 
primarily  useful  for  commercial  purposes,  could  be  constructed 
under  Admiralty  supervision  and  would  be  an  important  aid 
to  the  Admiralty  in  time  of  war. 

II.  The  establishment  of  naval  bases  and  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  bases  and  of  the  ports  at  which  they  are  situated. 

III.  The  defence  of  these  bases  by  torpedo  boats  and 
other  similar  craft  as  to  which  we  would  seek  the  advice  of 
the  Admiralty. 

IV.  The  establishment  and  gradual  extension  in  the 
over-seas  Dominions  of  shipbuilding  and  repair  plants, 
capable,  in  the  first  place,  of  building  smaU  cruisers  and 
other  auxiliary  craft,  as  well  as  vessels  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. This  eventually  might  be  so  extended — and  would, 
we  hope,  be  so  extended — that  it  would  apply  to  vessels  of  a 
very  much  larger  size. 

V.  The  training  of  officers  and  men  at  the  naval 
college  at  Halifax  and  on  training  ships  :  the  men  for  the 
fisheries  protection  to  be  drawn  from  these  men. 

VI.  Our  fisheries  protection  service  might  be  amplified 
and  developed  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past  by  the  addition  of  small  cruisers,  which,  while  prima- 
rily used  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  fisheries  and  natural 
resources  against  marauders,  would,  in  time  of  war,  be  useful 
for  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  and  so  would  to  that 
extent  relieve  the  imperial  fleet  of  local  defence  duties. 

This  catalogue,  it  will  be  noted,  contains  no  mention  of 
a  Canadian  fleet.  It  is  limited  to  dry-docks  and  shipbuilding 
plant,  training  of  officers  and  men,  naval  bases  and  coast 
defence  with  small  cruisers  and  torpedo  craft.  There  is  no 
mention  of  battleships  or  battle  cruisers  of  the  Bristol  class 
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such  as  were  proposed  for  the  ''tin-pot"  narvy.  The  question 
then  arises  :  Is  this  aU  that  Canada  would  be  asked  to  do 
under  the  Borden  poHcy  ?  Or  would  it,  in  addition,  be  asked 
to  provide  ships  and  men  for  the  imperial  navy  operating 
under  the  command  of  the  Admiralty  ?  And  if  so,  what  is 
the  relation  of  this  to  a  "contribution"  ? 

The  third  and  last  piece  of  evidence  which  I  will  offer 
is  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  James  A.  Lougheed,  government 
leader  in  the  Senate,  and  in  doing  so  I  wish  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Lougheed  did  not  him- 
self think  he  was  presenting  an  argument  for  a  permanent 
pohcy  of  contribution.  In  fact,  just  before  he  concluded, 
he  made  this  distinct  disclaimer  of  any  such  intention  :  "It 
must  not  necessarily  be  assumed,"  he  said,  * '  because  the  govern- 
ment proposes  an  emergency  contribution  such  as  that  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Bill  that  this  in  any  way  indicates  a  permanent 
policy  in  any  way  antagonistic  to  one  essentially  Canadian. 
In  fact,  such  a  contribution  as  is  proposed  to  be  made  of  three 
battleships,  remaining  the  property  of  Canada  and  subject 
to  being  recalled  by  Canada  at  any  time,  ma}^  be  said  to  be 
peculiarly  consistent  with  a  Canadian  policy.  .  .  The 
ships  can  at  any  time,  in  fact  immediately  when  built,  be 
made  by  any  parKament  the  nucleus  of  a  Canadian  navy." 

Quite  so.  But  giving  these  words  their  full  force,  what 
are  we  to  make  of  these  utterances  earlier  in  the  same  speech  ? 
"If  the  self-governing  parts  of  the  Empire,"  said  Mr.  Lougheed, 
"are  satisfied  that  their  destiny  lies  within  the  Empire,  then 
nothing  is  more  manifest  than  that  their  duty  in  this  emer- 
gency is  to  participate  in  a  system  of  common  defence.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  proposition  that  a 
common  and  cooperative  system  of  naval  defence  is  not  only 
necessary  but  imperative.  There  will  not  be  found  any 
authority  upon  naval  tactics  who  will  pronounce  in  favour 
of  distinctly  separate  national  fleets.  The  imperial  govern- 
ment, the  Admiralty  authorities,  and  all  writers  on  naval 
tacticsagreeincommonon  this  aU-import ant  subject.  .  .  . 
In  the  face  of  the  document  laid  upon  the  table  and  to  which 
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I  have  referred,  prepared  by  the  Admiralty  authorities  (the 
original  Admiralty  memorandum  presented  by  the  premier 
on  December  5th)  this  point  (the  concentration  of  naval 
forces  in  the  North  Sea)  is  made  perfectly  clear,  and  to  attempt 
to  depart  from  a  system  of  common  and  cooperative  defence 
for  the  entire  Empire  would  be  nothing  short  of  sacrificing 
the  very  existence  of  the  Empire  itself.  If,  therefore,  in 
naval  tactics  the  defence  of  the  Empire  should  be  a  system 
common  to  the  entire  Empire,  then  the  corollary  to  this  is 
indisputable,  that  such  a  system  should  be  maintained  at 
the  cost  of  the  Empire  and  not  alone  of  Great  Britain.  This 
question  of  contribution  is  one  that  has  never  been  urged  by 
Great  Britain  upon  the  self-governing  Dominions.  Cheer- 
fully have  the  defences  of  the  Empire  been  borne  by  Great 
Britain  herself,  and  not  until  the  passage  of  the  German 
naval  bill  has  this  most  important  of  imperial  subjects  been 
thrust  by  its  very  necessity  upon  the  attention  of  the  self- 
governing  Dominions.  If  common  defence  is  the  only  effec- 
tive system  of  defence,  so  must  it  necessarily  be  the  least 
expensive  upon  the  participants.  The  maintenance  of  sepa- 
rate, national  defences  by  the  self-governing  Dominions, 
entirely  apart  from  the  weakness  and  infirmity  of  such  a 
system,  must  necessarily  involve  the  maximum  of  expense 
and  the  minimum  of  security." 

Mr.  Lougheed,  it  is  quite  true,  was  speaking  of  "this 
emergency";  but  his  arguments  have  so  much  momentum 
that  they  seem  to  go  far  beyond  any  such  limitation.  Other- 
wise to  what  conclusions  are  we  led?  "There  will  not  be 
found  any  authority  upon  naval  tactics  who  will  pronounce 
in  favour  of  distinctly  separate  national  fleets."  So  says  Mr. 
Lougheed.  Yet  Mr.  Lougheed — if  we  are  not  to  assume  that 
he  is  opposed  to  a  Canadian  navy — will  later  brush  aside 
this  unanimity  of  opinion  and  support  just  what  all  authori- 
ties on  "naval  tactics"  condemn.  Mr.  Lougheed's  argu- 
ment reads — to  the  writer,  at  least — very  much  like  the 
McKenna  declaration  of  1909  on  naval  strategy  without  the 
subsequent  limitation  imposed  by  Mr.  McKenna  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  imperial  politics.  Having  thus  completed 
our  survey  of  the  evidence,  let  us  see  how  it  stands.  We 
have  : 

I.  In  1909  the  Admiralty  favoured  a  single  navy  with 
a  Canadian  contribution  to  it,  but  consented  to  asist  in  the 
formation  of  a  Canadian  navy.  In  1912  the  Admiralty  stiU 
favoured  the  single  navy,  and  saw  no  need  of  modifying  its 
declaration  of  faith.  In  1909  the  Admiralty  knew  that  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  was  opposed  to  a  single  imperial  na^^  and  a 
Canadian  contribution.  They  apparently  believed  that  Mr. 
Borden  was  not  opposed  to  it,  and  they  assumed  they  could 
receive  a  single  contribution  at  least. 

II.  The  government  leader  in  the  senate,  Mr.  Lougheed, 
declares  that  no  authority  on  ''naval  tactics"  will  pronounce 
in  favour  of  "distinctly  separate,  national  fleets."  Like  the 
Admiralty,  he.  sees  no  need,  in  1913,  of  making  any  reserva- 
tion in  regard  to  political  conditions.  Apparently  he,  too, 
assumes  the  political  condition  antagonistic  to  a  single  imperial 
fleet  with  a  Canadian  contribution  had  disappeared  with  the 
defeat  of  the  Laurier  government. 

HI.  The  premier  himself  outlines  a  tenative  policy  in 
addition  to  the  loan  of  three  Dreadnaughts;  and  his  tenative 
policy  is  limited  to  coast  defence,  torpedo  craft,  and  small 
cruisers  suited  only  for  local  defence. 

What  are  we  to  infer?  On  certain  broad  hnes  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  the  task  of  inference  is  difficult.  The  premier 
pins  his  faith — so  runs  one  of  these  broad  inferences — to  a 
single  navy  for  the  whole  Empire.  "I  do  not  beUeve,"  he 
himself  said,  on  February  27th,  'Hhat  the  security  of  this 
Empire  can  be  maintained  and  preserved  without  a  com- 
bination of  the  naval  forces  of  the  Empire  under  one  control, 
at  least  in  time  of  war."  Yet — so  runs  our  other  broad  in- 
ference— he  is  opposed  to  "a  system  of  regular  and  periodic 
contributions."    Are  the  two  views  reconcilable? 

There  are,  it  wiU  be  noted,  two  alternatives  that  are 
practicable  in  Mr.  Borden's  eyes.  The  first  is  "a  Canadian 
division  or  unit  of  the  British  navy,"  ai^j^  under  the  control 
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of  the  Admiralty;  the  second  is  such  a  unit  under  the  control 
of  the  Canadian  government  in  time  of  peace  but  reverting 
to  the  Admiralty  as  soon  as  war  breaks  out.  In  both  cases, 
presumably,  we  would  pay  for  upkeep  as  well  as  first  cost; 
and  in  neither  case  would  we  control  the  ships  in  time  of  war. 
In  neither  of  these  cases  is  there  anything  of  tribute;  and  in 
that  sense  there  would  be  nothing  of  contribution  in  them. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Bill  of  last  session,  the  owTiership  of  the 
vessels  might  remain  in  Canada;  and  that  again  would 
differentiate  the  proposal  from  a  ''contribution,"  such  as  is 
made  by  New  Zealand,  for  instance.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, the  intention  would  be  that  the  ''user"  of  the  ships 
would  be  for  the  imperial  navy;  and  so  far  as  that  goes,  there 
would  be  a  gift  or  contribution — the  name  is  indifferent,  the 
fact  is  important — by  Canada  for  the  Empire  navy. 
^  Apart  from  these  considerations,  however,  the  situation 
involved  in  either  proposal  appears  to  me  highly  dangerous, 
if  not  impracticable.  Here  is  a  fleet  unit  which  is  part  of  the 
imperial  forces  for  war  purposes  but  is  paid  for  by  the  Canadian 
parliament.  The  Canadian  parliament  is  sitting,  and  has 
before  it  the  vote  for  the  maintenance  of  this  fleet.  The 
Empire  becomes  involved  in  a  war  of  which  the  Canadian 
parliament  does  not  approve.  Suppose  the  Canadian  parlia- 
ment rejects  the  vote  for  fleet  maintenance.  What,  then, 
would  be  the  difference  — as  far  as  the  Empire  and  Foreign 
relations  are  concerned — from  the  situation  which  would 
arise,  and  which  seemed  so  unthinkable  to  Mr.  Borden,  if 
the  Canadian  government  controlled  the  fleet  and  did  not 
place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Admiralty  in  time  of  war?  I 
should  think  that  the  effect  on  the  Empire  and  on  foreign 
relations  would  be  less  serious  under  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's 
than  under  Mr.  Borden's  theory.  In  fact,  so  long  as  the 
Canadian  parliament  holds  the  power  of  the  purse  over  our 
fleet  or  over  our  unit  in  the  imperial  navy,  it  is  idle  to  attempt 
to  bind  the  Canadian  government  always  and  automatically 
to  turn  over  this  fleet  to  the  control  of  the  imperial  Admiralty. 
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There  is  one  way  of  escape  from  this  diflBcult  situation; 
and  by  a  coincidence  natural  enough  when  the  situation  is 
understood,  that  way  of  escape  is  also  a  way  of  reconciliation 
for  the  two  seemingly  contradictory  declarations  of  the 
premier.  This  way  is  the  organization  of  an  imperial  taxing 
power — council  or  parUament,  call  it  what  you  will — ^which 
will  collect  its  own  taxes  to  pay  for  the  imperial  machinery 
under  its  control.  So  long  as  the  Canadian  parliament  is  to 
vote  money  for  the  na.vj,  I  can  see  no  other  poUtically  practi- 
cable policy  than  a  Canadian  navy,  wholly  controlled  by  the 
Canadian  government,  and  acting  under  the  Admiraltj^  only 
at  the  direction  of  the  Canadian  government.  But  if  we  set 
up  an  imperial  taxing  power,  than  we  can  have  an  imperial 
navy  in  which  Canada  participates  but  to  which  she  no  more 
contributes  than  Ontario  contributes  to  the  cost  of  the 
Dominion  government.  _ 

This  provides  a  solution  for  the  seeming  contradiction 
in  Mr.  Borden's  utterances.  But  it  involves  the  inference 
that  Canada  should  take  no  permanent  part  in  imperial 
naval  defence — other  than  in  constructing  naval  bases  and 
in  other  coast  defence  works — until  the  problem  of  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Empire  is  solved.  That  is  a  solution  which 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  Mr.  Borden  would  accept.  It  is 
too  much  Hke  putting  off  permanent  participation  until  the 
Greek  Kalends. 

Francis  A.  Carman 


THE  TARIFF  AND  WAGES 

nrHE  doctrine  that  high  tariff  protection  and  high  wages  are 
*  mutually  causal  has  long  served.  This  belief  is  based  on 
two  plausible  principles.  The  first  appears  in  the  assertion 
that  protection  to  industries  in  North  America  is  necessary 
and  justifiable,  inasmuch  as  the  higher  wages  paid  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  compared  with  European 
countries,  impose  a  handicap  on  the  American  manufacturer. 
The  second  and  more  recent  application  of  the  doctrine  is 
revealed  in  the  claim  put  forth  that  the  tariff  must  be  main- 
tained in  order  not  to  endanger  the  high  wages  already  enjoyed 
by  the  American  workman.  By  inference,  at  least,  this  claim 
is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  relatively  higher  wages  paid 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  due  fundamentally  to  the 
policy  of  protection  which  is  common  to  the  two  countries. 
The  public  is  familiar  with  the  figure  of  the  campaign  orator 
who  persuades  an  audience  of  workingmen  that  their  existing 
wage  scale  will  be  seriously  menaced  unless  th^y  see  to  it  that 
the  tariff  be  kept  inviolate.  For  the  widespread  acceptance  of 
this  belief  the  manufacturer  is  also  responsible.  At  the 
suggestion  that  tariff  schedules  be  revised  downwards,  there 
arises  a  protest  from  the  protected  interests  that  if  their 
protection  be  reduced  they  will,  by  necessity,  be  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  a  lowering  of  wages  to  their  employees. 

Curiously  enough  the  first  mentioned  aspect  of  the 
argument  is  peculiarly  attractive  and  useful  to  the  manufac- 
turer, whereas  the  second  form  is  equally  popular  with  the 
workman.  Without  inquiring  too  deeply  into  the  economic 
intricacies  of  the  controversy,  it  will  be  apparent  to  even  the 
most  casual  observer  that  a  logical  hiatus  exists  in  the  reasoning 
which  underlies  the  above-mentioned  doctrine.  It  would 
seriously  tax  one's  logic,  and  ingenuity  as  well,  to  explain 
satisfactorily  how  the  relatively  high  level  of  wages  existent 
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in  the  United  States  and  Canada  can  be,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  both  the  cause  and  result  of  a  policy  of  high  protection. 

Inasmuch  as  the  tariff  is  so  insistent  an  intruder  inta 
public  and  private  discussions,  and  because  of  certain  notions 
relative  to  it,  which  are  popularly  entertained,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  discuss  in  some  detail  the  two  forms  of  the 
doctrine  referred  to  above.  Although,  in  a  general  way,  this 
question  will  be  treated  as  applying  equally  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  nevertheless  the  bulk  of  the  references 
and  citations  in  the  following  pages  wiU  be  drawn  from  the 
experience  of  the  United  States.  This  will  be  so  because  of 
the  greater  industrial  development  of  the  American  republic 
and  the  greater  availability  in  that  country  of  statistical  data 
pertaining  to  industrial  and  labour  conditions.  Moreover,  the 
conclusions,  in  general,  will  specifically  refer  to  American 
conditions,  although  by  implication  they  will  also  cover  the 
situation  in  Canada,  inasmuch  as  the  tariff  policies,  industrial 
development,  the  prevailing  attitude  towards  the  tariff,  and 
wage  scales  are  fairly  similar  in  the  two  countries. 

Following  the  chronological  order  of  their  appearance, 
attention  will  be  directed  first  to  the  argument  that  the 
handicap  of  high  wages  under  which  the  American  manu- 
facturer labours  should  properly  be  offset  by  the  government 
through  the  agency  of  the  tariff.  This  phase  of  the  controversy 
was  emphasized  first  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth, 
century. 

That  the  general  range  of  wages  in  the  United  States  is 
higher  than  in  other  countries  is  almost  needless  to  state.  It 
is  also  quite  generally  recognized  that  Canadian  wage  levels  are 
higher  than  those  of  Europe.  In  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  published  in  1913,  it  is  shown,  for 
example,  for  the  several  trades  covered  by  the  government 
investigation,  that  the  weekly  wages  in  the  United  States  were 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  in  the  United  Kngdom,  and 
approximately  three  times  as  high  as  in  Germany  and  Frane«. 
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Furthermore,  it  was  found  that  the  hours  of  labour  each  week 
were  shorter  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  France,  which  serves  further  to  accentuate  the 
relative  greatness  of  the  American  wage.  These  conclusions 
may  be  concisely  presented  in  tabular  form.  The  following 
numbers  represent  percentages,  and  the  figure  for  the  United 
Kingdom  is  taken  as  the  base  or  standard  of  comparison. 
The  statistics  relate  to  certain  selected  trades  for  the  common 
date,  October,  1905.^ 

United  United 

Item         .  Kingdom        States         Germany        France 

Weekly  wages 100  230  83  75 

Hours  of  Labour    100  96  111  117 

Hourly  wages 100  240  75  64 

Another  authority  has  endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  desire 
for  a  summary  comparison  of  wage  scales  in  different  countries 
by  comparing  the  wages  paid  to  the  unskilled  day  labourer  who 
occupies  the  same  relative  position  in  every  country.  The 
following  statement  summarizes  certain  of  the  results  of  his 
investigations.^ 

England  Germany  United  States 

3s.  to  4s.        2s.  M.  to  3s.        3s.  to  7s. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  American  employer  of  labour 
pays  higher  wages  than  his  foreign  competitors.  The  question 
arises  as  to  how  real  a  handicap  such  wages  form,  and  as  to 
how  urgent  the  necessity  may  be  for  granting  tariff  aid  to  the 
manufacturer.  Undoubtedly,  in  the  past,  there  have  been 
innumerable  instances  where,  in  considerable  degree,  the 
American  producer  has  been  much  in  need  of  protection, 
because  of  the  high  wages  he  has  been  forced  to  pay.  To-day, 
however,  the  number  of  such  cases  probably  is  limited  to  a 
few  industries  caUing  for  relatively  much  hand  labour  and 
permitting  little  use  of  machinery.  It  is  no  longer  true  that 
goods  made  in  America  must  have  a  higher  cost  of  production 
because  of  the  higher  rate  of  wages  paid  there.    "Go  around 

1  "  Foreign  Tariff  Systems  and  Industrial  Conditions,"  p.  43. 

2  Shadwell,  "  Industrial  Efficiency,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  116. 
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the  world  with  an  open  eye  to-day,"  says  an  eminent  manu- 
facturer, ''and  this  old  tradition  will  fall  before  the  fact  that 
in  every  city  American  goods  are  freely  sold.  The  business 
houses  grouped  in  the  American  Manufacturers'  Export 
Association,  over  which  I  have  the  honour  to  preside,  do  a 
regular  foreign  trade  in  their  goods  of  approximately  two 
hundred  millions,  and  among  us  it  would  be  rather  amusing 
were  one  to  say  that  we  could  not  compete  because  of  our 
wages,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  doing  it  all  the  time. 
The  old  behef  that  the  product  of  a  man  whose  pay  was  three 
dollars  must  cost  more  than  the  product  of  a  man  whose  pay 
was  but  two  dollars  dies  rather  hard."* 

Too  often  has  the  manufacturer,  hard  pressed  by  competi- 
tion, sought  to  reduce  his  cost  of  production  by  reducing  the 
wages  bill,  which  is  the  item  that  Ues  readiest  to  his  hand.  It 
is  only  in  these  latter  days  that  the  true  economy  of  high  wages 
has  received  more  than  an  academic  discussion.  The  testimony 
of  a  German  textile  manufacturer  relative  to  this  question  has 
been  considerably  quoted.  After  making  a  minute  and 
laborious  analysis  of  the  cost  of  production  in  his  business, 
he  was  forced  to  the  conclusion,  contrary  as  it  was  to  his 
former  belief  and  prejudices,  that  wages  were  the  last  item 
which  a  textile  manufacturer  ought  to  touch  in  attempting  to 
reduce  cost.^ 

None  among  the  advocates  of  this  truth  has  been  more 
effective  in  its  dissemination  than  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Redfield, 
the  present  United  States  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  whom 
reference  has  already  been  made.  In  the  course  of  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  4th,  1912,  Mr. 
Redfield,  then  a  representative  from  New  York,  discussed  the 
work  of  the  Tariff  Board  from  the  view  point  of  the  manufac- 
turer and  treated  the  relation  of  wages  to  the  cost  of  production. 
''The  threats  of  reducing  wages  to  keep  cost  down  are,"  said 
Mr.  Redfield,  "now  known  to  be  merely  indicative  of  the 


1  Hon.  W.  C.  Redfield  in  speech  before  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine 
Engineers,  November  22nd,  1912. 

2  Quoted  in  Shadwell,  "  Industrial  Efficiency,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  126. 
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ignorance  of  those  who  make  them  concerning  the  causes  of 
cost.  The  fetish  of  having  to  cut  wages  to  keep  cost  down  is 
dead  or  dying,  and  this  assertion  is  admitted  by  even  the 
Tariff  Board." 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  the  important  factor 
in  labour  cost  is  not  the  rate  of  wages  but  the  relation  of  the 
wage  to  the  rate  of  output.  It  is  not  what  one  pays  to  workmen 
that  is  essential,  but  rather  that  which  he  receives  in  return 
for  the  payment  of  wages.  In  the  Report  by  the  Tariff 
Board  on  Schedule  K,  (wool  and  woollens),  the  statement  is 
made,  that  ''in  general,  the  lowest  labour  costs  per  pound 
were  in  mills  paying  the  highest  wages,"  and  that  "frequently 
it  is  found  that  high  wages  and  low  labour  costs  go  together." 
This  official  assertion  is  destructive  of  the  theory  that  high 
wages  represent  a  handicap  which  must  be  offset  by  tariff 
protection.  Also  witness  the  words  of  the  Synopsis  of  the 
Tariff  Board's  Report  on  Schedule  I  (cotton):  "As  is  well 
known,  wages  or  earnings  are  not  necessarily  an  index  of  the 
labour  cost  of  any  particular  process  of  manufacture.  The 
labour  cost  per  yard  depends  on  the  relation  between  wages 
and  output."  An  obvious  conclusion  from  the  above  is  that 
the  cost  of  production  of  any  commodity  varies,  even  within 
a  single  country,  as  between  competing  factories  and  mills. 
Such  variation  in  cost  is  the  resultant  of  the  fact  that  the 
normal  process  of  manufacture  is  the  outcome  of  the 
contribution  and  reaction  of  many  factors,  mechanical,  human, 
economic,  and  physical. 

That  there  is  more  than  an  accidental  connexion  between 
high  wages  and  low  labour  costs,  there  is  also  significant 
testimony  from  Great  Britain.  In  the  introduction  to  the 
British  Census  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  net  output,  or 
value  added  by  manufacture,  with  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  various  industries.  Among  the  causes 
assigned  for  differences  in  the  average  net  output  is  one  of 
especial  value.  "A  large  average  net  output  per  head,  which 
means  a  low  labour  cost,  is  usually  associated,"  it  is  said, 
"with  high  average  wages."    The  results  of  a  recent  official 
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investigation  undertaken  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  into  the  question  of  earnings,  efl&ciency,  and 
hours  of  labour  of  workmen  here  and  in  certain  foreign 
countries,  may  also  be  cited  in  support  of  the  thesis  that  high 
wages,  instead  of  being  lamented  as  a  handicap,  should  rather 
be  welcomed  as  an  accompaniment  of  high  eflBciency.^  The 
results  show  a  remarkable  superiority  in  efficiency  on  the  part 
of  American  industries  as  compared  with  British.  Not  only 
are  more  workmen  employed  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  add  through  manufacture 
a  thousand  dollars  to  the  value  of  products,  but  machinery  of 
greater  capacity  is  also  used.  In  British  factories,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  United  States,  neariy  18  per  cent,  more 
power  and  neariy  two  and  one-half  times  the  number  of 
labourers  are  required  to  obtain  equal  results,  measured  in  the 
value  added  by  manufacture.  In  seventeen  selected  industries, 
for  the  period  1907-1909,  the  average  wages  in  the  United 
States  were  almost  twice  those  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
whereas  the  total  expenditure  for  wages  was  only  $470  in  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  $561  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  every  $1000  added  by  manufacture.  In  short,  accom- 
panying the  much  higher  wages  paid  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Great  Britain,  there  is  present  a  much  higher  rate 
of  efficiency  and  output  on  the  part  of  the  American  workman. 
Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  statement  of  an 
expert  on  the  textile  situation  in  New  England.  Mr.  Edward 
Atkinson  is  credited  with  the  assertion  that  whereas,  in  1845, 
the  daughters  of  New  England  farmers  worked  thirteen  hours 
a  day  in  the  Massachusetts  cotton  factory  to  earn  $175  a  year, 
and  in  1889  French-Canadians  worked  in  their  stead  ten  hours 
a  day  earning  $300  a  year,  nevertheless  the  cost  of  labour  per 
unit  of  output  was  less  in  1889  than  ever  before.*  The  greater 
efficiency  of  the  French-Canadian  was  due,  of  course,  in  very 
large  measure,  to  the  great  advances  made  in  mechanical 
improvements. 

1  "  Foreign  Tarifif  Systems  and  Industrial  Conditioas,"  p.  41. 

2  Atkinson,  "  Industrial  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  p.  193. 
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Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
phenomenon  of  relatively  low  labour  costs  and  high  wages 
exists  alike  in  free  trade  England  and  protectionist  United 
States  and  Canada,  it  may  perhaps  be  accepted  as  representing 
a  normal  economic  tendency.  There  will  be  a  readier  accept- 
ability of  this  statement  in  the  light  of  a  few  illustrations  from 
practical  experience. 

In  that  part  of  the  Tariff  Board's  investigations  of  labour 
efficiency  in  the  American  woollen  industry  which  pertains  to 
wool  scouring,  an  examination  was  made  of  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion in  thirty  mills.  It  was  discovered  that,  whereas  the  lowest 
average  wage  paid  to  machine  operatives  in  the  thirty  plants 
under  consideration  was  12.16  cents  per  hour  and  the  highest 
17.79  cents  per  hour,  yet  the  low-wage  mill  nevertheless  showed 
a  labour  cost  of  twenty-one  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  wool 
while  the  high-wage  mill  had  a  labour  cost  of  only  fifteen  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  of  wool.  An  important  reason,  assigned 
by  the  Board  in  its  Report,  for  this  puzzling  situation  was  that 
in  the  low-wage  mill  nine  cents  were  paid  per  hundred  pounds 
of  scoured  wool  for  supervisory  labour,  while  in  the  high-wage 
mill  such  labour  received  only  six  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
Furthermore,  in  the  carding  department  of  seventeen  worsted 
mills  it  was  discovered  that  the  mill  paying  its  machine 
operatives  an  average  wage  of  13.18  cents  per  hour  had  a 
machine  labour  cost  of  only  four  cents  per  hundred  weight, 
while  the  mill  paying  its  machine  operatives  11.86  cents  per 
hour  had  a  cost  of  twenty-five  cents  per  hundred  weight.^ 

In  the  course  of  a  round-the-world  tour,  in  1910-1911, 
Mr.  Redfield  gathered  much  significant  material  bearing  on 
this  controversy.  For  example,  he  cites  a  case  which  came  to 
his  attention  while  in  Tokyo  in  January,  1911.  An  American 
friend  had  just  secured  a  large  contract  from  the  Japanese 
Imperial  State  Railways,  in  open  competition  with  Germany 
and  England,  for  several  million  dollars'  worth  of  locomotives. 
This  manufacturer  subsequently  visited  the  locomotive  shops 
of  the  Imperial  Railways,  and  in  the  course  of  a  conversation 

1  N.  I.  Stone,  Century  Magazine,  May,  1913. 
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with  the  Japanese  master  mechanic  the  question  arose  as  to  the 
comparative  costs  of  production  of  locomotives  in  American 
and  Japanese  shops.  A  careful  consideration  of  their  respective 
cost  books  revealed  the  fact  that,  although  the  average  wage 
paid  in  the  Japanese  miU  was  only  about  one-fifth  that  paid 
in  the  corresponding  American  plant,  yet  the  labour  cost  for 
locomotives  on  the  same  specifications  was  three  and  one-half 
times  greater  in  the  Japanese  shop  than  in  the  American, 
because  of  the  much  higher  efficiency  of  the  American  work- 
man.^ 

Another  Japanese  illustration  perhaps  may  not  be  amiss. 
The  traveller  watched  for  some  time  the  process  of  driving 
piles.  Twenty  Japanese  women,  each  with  a  rope,  lifted  the 
pile.  They  were  paid  approximately  twenty  cents  a  day  in 
American  money.  An  expert  analysis  of  the  labour  cost 
involved  in  that  process  showed  that  despite  the  mere  pittance 
paid  to  the  Japanese  labourer  the  cost  of  driving  piles  by  such 
a  method  was  four  times  as  great  as  it  is  in  New  York. 

As  would  be  anticipated,  the  cost  of  superintendence 
is  likely  to  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  labour  is  cheap. 
The  labour,  for  instance,  in  the  jute  mills  of  Calcutta  is 
extremely  cheap,  but  at  the  same  time  very  uneconomical, 
inasmuch  as  it  requires  so  unusual  an  amount  of  European 
superintendence.  It  has  been  estimated  that  three  to  four 
times  as  much  supervisory  labour  is  required  in  the  Calcutta 
jute  mill  as  in  a  corresponding  plant  in  Scotland.  That  the 
United  States  can  export  vast  quantities  of  many  different 
commodities  must  be  interpreted  also  as  evidence  of  a  superior 
industrial  efficiency  in  that  coimtry.  "Given  the  scientific 
spirit  of  management,  constant  and  careful  study  of  operations, 
and  details  of  cost,"  declares  Mr.  Redfield,  "modem  buildings 
and  equipment,  proper  arrangement  of  plant  and  proper 
material,  ample  power,  space,  and  fight,  a  high  wage  rate 
means  inevitably  a  low  labour  cost  per  unit  of  product  and  the 
minimum  of  labour  cost. ' '    He  adds  that  a ' '  steadily  decreasing 

1  Referred  to  in  a  speech  by   Mr.  Redfield  in  House  of  Representatives  on  June 
12th,  1911.  "* 
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labour  cost  per  unit  of  product  is  not  inconsistent  with  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  normal  to,  a  coincident  advance  in  the  rate 
of  pay  for  the  work  when  accompanied  by  careful  study  of 
methods  and  equipment.  Conversely,  low-priced  labour  nearly 
always  is  costly  per  unit  produced,  and  usually  is  inconsistent 
with  good  tools,  equipment,  and  large  and  fine  product,  else 
such  labour  would  not  be  low-priced."  At  the  conclusion  of 
a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  12th,  1911, 
Mr.  Redfield  asserted  that,  *'it  may  be  affirmed,  without  fear 
of  successful  contradiction,  that  American  production  to-day 
is  often  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  in  the  labour  cost  per  unit  than 
foreign,  and,  so  far  from  needing  protection,  it  needs  to  be  set 
free,  that  it  may  conquer  the  world." 

The  attempt  has  been  made,  so  far,  to  show  that  industrial 
-efficiency,  which  is  synonymous  with  low  labour  cost,  does  not 
mean,  and  does  not  depend  on,  low  wages,  and  that  high  wages 
^re  far  from  being  a  handicap  to  the  manufacturer.  If  this 
effort  has  been  successful  a  modification  would  seem  necessary 
of  the  argument  for  protection  that  the  American  manufacturer 
must  be  protected  against  the  low-wage  scales  of  his  European 
-competitors. 

The  second  application  of  the  argxmient  is  the  more 
Attractive,  because  of  its  humanitarian  complexion.  There 
is  present  a  strong  suggestion  of  the  spirit  of  social  betterment 
in  the  argument  that  the  policy  of  high  protection  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  should  not  be  tampered  with  in 
order  not  to  endanger  the  high  rate  of  wages  enjoyed  by  their 
workmen.  This  reasoning  plays  most  adroitly  on  the  feelings 
of  altruism  and  of  national  patriotism,  with  the  result  that  it 
is  extensively  accepted  even  by  many  who  have  no  direct 
personal  interest  in  the  issue  of  protection. 

That  form  of  the  argument  which  is  perhaps  most  famifiar 
to  the  public  and  at  the  same  time  is  least  able  to  endure  a 
careful  scrutiny  is  the  perennial  story  repeated  to  the  American 
labourer  that  the  fundamental  reason  why  he  enjoys  wages  so 
much  higher  than  those  received  by  the  English  workman  lies 
in  the  fact  that  whereas  the  United  States  is  a  protectionist 
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country  Great  Britain  is  not.  This  manner  of  reasoning  is  also 
to  be  found  in  Canada.  After  comparing  wage  statistics  of 
the  two  countries,  the  protectionist  orator  of  the  United  States 
turns  with  subtle  flattery  to  his  audience  of  workingmen  and 
declares  that  it  must,  of  course,  be  perfectly  obvious  to  them 
what  the  one  real  cause  must  be  for  the  marked  superiority  in 
wage  conditions  in  the  protectionist  country.  With  a  naive 
inconsistency  he  neglects  to  add  that  wages  in  free  trade 
England  are  distinctly  higher  than  in  protective  Germany 
and  France.  The  same  argument,  curious  as  it  may  seem,  is 
used  with  telling  effect,  in  a  modified  form,  by  the  free  trade 
orator  of  Grea^  Britain.  After  reminding  an  audience  of 
workingmen  that  they  enjoy  wages  higher  than  those  paid  in 
France  and  Germany,  he  skilfully  leads  them  to  the  desired 
conclusion  that  the  explanation  of  the  higher  rate  of  British 
wages  is  found  in  the  fact  that  England  is  not  protectionist 
in  fiscal  policy.  Here,  again,  there  is  a  convenient  omission 
of  certain  awkward  details,  for  the  English  labourer  is  not 
reminded  that  in  protectionist  America  wages  are  even  higher 
than  his  own. 

That  the  general  statement,  that  tariff  protection  is  the 
foundation-stone  of  high  wages  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  cannot  be  rigidly  apphed,  is  obvious  from  a  compara- 
tive study  of  various  industries.  Prominent  among  the  wage- 
earning  groups  enjoying  the  highest  wages  are  the  members 
of  various  branches  of  the  building  trades.  Thus,  the  mason, 
bricklayer,  plasterer,  plumber,  carpenter,  and  painter  may  be 
said  to  belong,  by  virtue  of  their  high  rate  of  remuneration, 
to  the  aristocracy  of  the  labouring  class.  In  this  same  category 
may  be  placed  the  railroad  engineer  and  the  street-car 
motorman.  Such  men  clearly  belong  to  trades  which  are  not 
accorded  direct  tariff  protection.  On  the  contrary,  textile 
workers  in  the  woollen  and  cotton  mills  and  certain  other  classes 
of  factor^'  operatives  receive  wages  so  pitiably  low  that  a 
La\\Tence  strike  is  sufficient  to  arouse  a  flood  of  popular 
sympathy  for  the  strikers.  These  labourers  are  employed, 
however,  in  those  very  industries  which  are  granted  the  most 
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liberal  protection.    Evidently  tariff  protection,  in  itself,  does 
not  invariably  serve  as  a  cause  of  high  wages. 

In  short,  the  power  of  the  tariff  has  been  grossly  exagger- 
ated. Even  the  free  trader,  in  a  measure,  has  erred,  in  common 
with  the  protectionist,  in  attributing  too  much  influence  to  the 
tariff  as  a  factor  in  industry.  That  the  influence  of  the  tariff 
is  almost  negligible  in  the  determination  of  wage  scales,  would 
seem  to  be  a  heretical  doctrine  to  many.  A  heavy  burden  of 
proof,  however,  rests  on  those  who  maintain  that  the  high 
level  of  wages  in  America  is  based  primarily  on  the  policy  of 
tariff  protection.  To  enter  into  a  technical  discussion  of  the 
economics  of  wages  would  not  be  possible  within  the  limits  of 
this  paper,  nor  would  such  a  study  be  essential  to  the  subject 
in  hand. 

From  another  angle  may  this  general  question  be 
approached.  An  entirely  legitimate  inquiry  would  be  to 
ascertain  how  much  benefit  accrues  to  the  American  workman 
from  the  existence  of  a  protective  tariff.  In  other  words,  does 
protection  clearly  result  in  a  material  advantage  to  the 
labourer?  As  a  result  of  the  recent  comprehensive  investi- 
gations of  the  United  States  Inmiigration  Commission  into 
American  labour  and  industrial  conditions,  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  the  earnings  of  married  adult  males  employed 
in  all  branches  of  American  mining  and  manufacturing  are 
not  large  enough  to  support  their  families.  In  the  cotton  and 
other  textile  mills,  as  well  as  in  the  iron  and  steel  plants,  glass 
factories,  bituminous,  iron-ore,  and  copper  mines,  and  in 
many  other  protected  industries,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
prevaiUng  wage  is  a  family  and  not  an  individual  one.  That 
is,  the  insufficient  earnings  of  the  head  of  the  family  must 
necessarily  be  supplemented  by  the  labour  of  other  members 
of  the  family.  Information  carefully  secured  by  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission  concerning  26,116  adult  male  industrial 
workers  employed  in  thirty-eight  of  the  leading  branches  of 
mining  and  manufacturing  showed  average  annual  earnings  of 
only  $475.  Of  the  16,000  famiUes  included  in  the  industrial 
investigations  of  the  Commission  only  40  per  cent,   were 
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entirely  supported  by  the  earnings  of  the  family  heads.  Such  is 
the  status  of  industrial  workers  under  a  protective  tariff 
policy.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Lauck,  an  expert  connected 
with  the  Immigration  Commission,  ''the  argument  that  the 
wage-earner  is  the  chief  beneficiary  of  our  tariff  system  is 
legendary."  If  additional  evidence  be  required  of  the  failure 
of  the  American  tariff  poHcy  to  benefit  the  industrial  labourers 
of  the  country,  it  exists  in  abundance  in  the  recent  reports 
of  the  Tariff  Board  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Corporations. 

The  surprisingly  low  proportion  of  labour  cost  to  total 
cost  which  exists  in  many  industries  was  revealed  in  these 
documents.  In  its  report  on  the  pulp  and  news-print  paper 
industry  the  Tariff  Board  showed  that  for  the  year  1911  the 
total  mill  cost  of  making  one  ton  of  news-print  paper  averaged 
$32.88.  Inasmuch  as  the  average  price  received  for  this  class 
of  paper  in  the  New  York  market  during  1911  was  $43.90  the 
manufacturer's  gross  profit  per  ton  was  $11.02.  The  labour 
cost  was  approximately  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost,  and 
only  36  per  cent,  of  the  profit  to  the  manufacturer.  The 
significant  fact  was  disclosed  that  with  the  New  York  seUing 
price  remaining  the  same,  the  wages  of  the  labourers  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills  might  have  been  doubled  and  there  would 
still  have  been  left  a  profit  to  the  mill  owner  of  $7.75  for  each 
ton  of  news-print  paper  produced. 

From  a  study  of  the  cost  records  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Corporations, 
similar  conditions  were  found  to  exist  in  the  steel  industry. 
The  expense  of  producing  a  ton  of  coke  in  the  Connellsville 
region  was  ascertained  to  be  $3.69,  of  which  twenty-five  cents 
represented  the  wage  to  the  workman.  In  making  pig  iron 
and  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  ingots  and  rails,  the 
amount  paid  for  labour  was  found  to  be  only  from  3  to  5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  manufacture.  Moreover,  the  present 
duty  on  steel  products  was  ascertained  to  be  from  three  to 
sixteen  times  the  labour  cost  per  ton. 

Many  illustrations  are  also  to  be  had,  in  the  woollen  and 
worsted  and  cotton-goods  industries,  of  significant  contrasts 
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between  high  tariff  duties  and  small  wages  paid  to  workmen  in 
the  mills.  A  yard  of  men's  worsted  suiting  was  found  by  the 
Tariff  Board  to  cost  an  American  mill  $1.71  to  place  on  the 
market.  To  the  weaver  of  this  cloth  the  rate  of  payment  was 
calculated  to  be  only  five  cents  per  yard,  whereas  the  tariff 
duty  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act  was  $1.02  per  yard.  Many 
other  cases  might  be  cited  to  demonstrate  how  extensively 
labour  has  failed  to  obtain  any  considerable  material  advantage 
from  the  existing  tariff  policy.  Mr.  Lauck's  conclusion  is 
that  ''American  wage-earners  are  not  getting  their  proper 
share  of  tariff  benefits,  and  that  their  compensation  might  be 
greatly  increased  without  any  serious  injury  to  profits  or  to 
industry."  He  says  also  that  "the  rates  paid  to  workers  in 
the  iron  and  steel,  paper  and  news-print,  and  the  cotton, 
woollen,  and  worsted  goods  industries,  for  example,  might  be 
doubled  and  still  leave  large  profits  to  be  divided  by  the 
manufacturer  and  the  wholesale  and  retail  merchants." 

Evidently,  therefore,  there  is  inherent  in  the  American 
policy  of  protection  no  compulsion  on  the  manufacturer  to 
share  with  his  workmen  the  benefits  of  protection.  And, 
recognizing  that  the  manufacturer  is  essentially  human,  no 
surprise  need  be  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  labourer 
secures  a  mythical  advantage  only  from  such  a  policy.  Indeed 
a  protective  tariff  may,  and  does,  adversely  affect  the  interests 
of  the  labouring  class,  for,  whereas  wages  are  not  appreciably 
increased,  if  at  all,  by  such  a  pohcy,  there  is  at  the  same  time 
a  distinct  increase  in  the  prices  of  many  protected  commodities 
entering  into  the  everyday  life  of  the  workman. 

In  the  face  of  such  conditions  it  is  refreshing  to  note  that 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  at  least  the  attempt  has 
been  made  deliberately  to  guarantee  to  the  industrial  worker 
a  share  in  the  profits  of  protection.  This  policy,  aptly  called 
the  New  Protection,  has  aimed  to  make  the  labourer  an 
actual,  as  well  as  alleged,  recipient  of  tariff  benefits.  As 
might  be  anticipated,  it  was  inaugurated  by  the  labour  party. 
In  substance  it  reverses  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  gives  first  importance  to  wage  protection, 
treating  the  protection  of  industries  as  only  incidental  to  this 
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primary  ob j  ect .  This  bit  of  experimental  legislation  of  Austral- 
asia, that  social  and  political  laboratory,  will  repay  a  careful 
scrutiny  by  American  students  of  the  tariff.  Austraha  broke 
new  ground  in  1906-07  in  formulating  this  unique  policy, 
which  unquestionably  will  influence  future  tariff  legislation 
of  other  countries. 

The  machinery  used  to  accomplish  the  desired  end  was 
a  combination  of  a  customs  duty  and  an  internal  revenue  tax. 
A  reasonably  liberal  measure  of  protection  was  afforded  by  the 
customs  tariff,  the  rates  of  which  were  generally  satisfactory 
to  the  manufacturing  interests.  Provision  was  also  made  for 
the  placing  of  an  excise  tax  on  all  home  production  of  com- 
modities subject  to  protection.  The  excise  tax  therefore, 
when  operative,  rendered  nugatory  in  large  measure  the 
element  of  protection.  It  was  provided  that  by  complying 
with  certain  rigoi'ous  conditions  producers  might  be  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  the  excise  tax.  The  more  important 
requirements,  whose  fulfilment  would  carry  such  tax  exemp- 
tion, related  to  wages  and  prices  in  the  interests  of  the  labourer 
and  general  consumer,  respectively.  Finally,  as  the  official 
agent  of  the  government,  a  so-called  Excise  Tariff  Board  was 
established  to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  working  details  of  the 
plan. 

This  board  was  to  serve  as  a  judicial  court,  reviewing  the 
cases  of  manufacturers  and  other  producers  who,  wearied  with 
payment  of  the  excise  on  their  respective  products,  might 
desire  to  secure  exemption  from  the  tax.  By  satisfactorily 
convincing  the  Board  that  his  wage  scales  had  clearly  been 
raised  to  the  requisite  level,  that  he  had  introduced  up-to-date 
safety  devices  and  other  improvements  in  his  factory,  that  the 
working  hours  of  his  employees  had  been  reduced  to  the 
prevailing  minimum,  and  that  he  does  not  charge  prices  for 
his  products  in  excess  of  a  fair  or  normal  rate,  a  manufacturer 
might  escape  the  burden  of  the  excise  measure.  The  producer, 
therefore,  who  would  enjoy  the  fullest  measure  of  protection 
afforded  by  the  tariff,  could  do  so  only  by  paying  high  wages, 
and  otherwise  benefiting  his  workmen,  and  by  favouring  the 
public  as  well  by  seUing  his  goods  at  a  reasonable  price.    This 
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policy,  by  judiciously  adjusting  the  balance  between  the 
manufacturer's  own  self  interest  and  his  workmen's  best 
interests,  makes  it  a  certainty  that  with  the  New  Protection 
the  labourer  would  be  guaranteed  a  real  and  appreciable  share 
of  the  fruits  of  protection. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  policy  had  been  in  operation 
but  a  short  time  when  a  test  case  was  carried  before  the 
Australian  Supreme  Court  for  a  ruhng  on  the  question  of 
constitutionaUty.  The  law  was  deemed  unconstitutional  by 
the  court  on  the  grounds  that  the  federal  government  was 
over-reaching  its  prerogative  in  attempting,  through  its 
taxing  power,  to  regulate  wages  and  other  conditions  of 
labour.  The  ancient  controversy  over  states'  rights,  which 
was  revived,  had  much  to  do  with  the  determination  of  this 
decision.  Accordingly,  the  advocates  of  the  New  Protection 
have  been  forced  to  await  the  passing  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  confer  on  the  Commonwealth 
government  the  requisite  powers. 

A  strong  hope  had  been  entertained,  elsewhere  as  well  as 
in  Australia,  that  in  the  AustraUan  general  election  held  on 
May  31st,  1913,  the  return  of  the  labour  party  to  power 
would  be  secured,  and  that  the  various  questions  submitted 
to  the  electorate  would  be  voted  upon  affirmatively.  Neither 
of  these  ends,  however,  was  achieved  in  the  election.  The 
issues  involved  in  the  election  were  probably  the  most 
important  that  have  yet  been  before  the  Austrahan  people. 
The  electors  were  asked  by  the  labour  ministry  to  grant  vastly 
increased  constitutional  powers  to  the  Commonwealth  parha- 
ment  and,  correspondingly,  to  lessen  the  powers  of  the  states. 
These  proposals  were  put  to  the  people  in  the  form  of  six 
separate  referendum  questions  which,  ft  successful  at  the  polls, 
would  have  granted  power  to  the  government  to  regulate 
labour  conditions  by  fiscal  laws. 

An  illustration  of  the  general  nature  of  the  short-lived 
AustraUan  policy  is  afforded  by  certain  analogous  legislation 
which  was  in  operation  for  years  in  Queensland,  one  of  the 
constituent  states  of  AustraUa.  Its  purpose  was  to  foster 
the  use  of  white  labour  on  the  Queensland  sugar  plantations 
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and  to  discourage  the  emplojTQent  of  coloured  labourers.  A 
customs  duty  of  $29.20  per  ton  was  le\'ied  on  all  imported 
sugar  on  behalf  of  the  Australian  producer.  An  internal 
revenue  tax  of  SI 9. 47  per  ton  was  charged  on  aU  sugar  produced 
in  Queensland,  which  tax  obviously  reduced  the  amount  of 
protection  afforded  by  the  tariff.  A  bounty  of  $14.60  per  ton 
was  paid  by  the  government  on  all  sugar  raised  and  harvested 
in  Queensland  by  white  labour  alone.  By  employing  none 
but  white  labourers  the  Queensland  planter  could  therefore 
assure  to  himself  a  net  tariff  protection  of  $24.33  per  ton  on 
his  sugar,  whereas  the  tariff  would  yield  him  only  $9.73  per 
ton  if  there  were  any  Kanaka  or  Chinese  labourers  employed 
on  his  plantation.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  coloured 
labourers  disappeared  speedily.  Similarly,  one  might  confi- 
dently anticipate  that,  with  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of 
New  Protection,  the  industrial  workman  would  become  for 
the  first  time  an  assured  beneficiary  of  the  tariff. 

In  conclusion,  the  assertion  may  quite  safely  be  ventured 
that  as  the  industrial  workers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  come  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  tariff  situation, 
they  will  inevitably  be  moved  to  favour  one  or  the  other  of 
two  pohcies,  both  of  which,  as  yet,  are  untried  in  these 
countries.  They  may  turn,  as  many  already  are  doing,  to  a 
tariff-for-re venue-only  system,  the  opposite  swing  of  the 
tariff  pendulum,  reasoning  that  whereas  a  free  trade  regime 
will  not  materially  affect  their  wages,  it  will,  nevertheless, 
appreciably  lower  the  prices  of  certain  of  the  commodities 
which  enter  into  their  everyday  life.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
protection,  in  some  form  or  other,  be  maintained  as  the 
permanent  policy,  the  labourer  will  undoubtedly  advocate 
for  America  a  system  analogous  to  the  New  Protection  of 
AustraUa.  Although  there  are  probably  no  peculiar  conditions 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  that  would  render  such  a 
plan  impracticable,  nevertheless  its  constitutionaUty  would  be, 
of  course,  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  until  the  courts  had 
passed  upon  the  question. 

Theodore  H.  Boggs 


ELUSION 

Come  back,  O  my  desire 

Of  old  fond  years,  which  yearned  towards  the  goal  of  time 

As  now  to  them  I  yearn;  give  back  the  fire 
And  urgency  of  the  prime : 

Give  back  the  joy,  the  wonder,  the  bright  hope, 
Ribboned  about  the  golden  head  of  youth; 

Why  must  my  frustrate  way  for  ever  grope 
After  the  fugitive  white  feet  of  Truth? 
The  gardens  of  the  earth  are  grey 
With  Winter,  and  no  voices  play 
Down  the  mute  hills  and  valleys  bleak; 
Only,  where  the  driven  leaves  fly  weak 
And  shuddering  down  the  frozen  air, 
I  see  pale  shades  of  wistful  care 
And  hopes  of  what  might  never  be; 
And  in  the  woods  and  on  the  lea 
New  things  unloved,  old  things  forgot; 
And  even  Desire  wakeneth  not. 
But  like  a  changed,  unfaithful  bride 
Sleeps  cold  and  nerveless  at  my  side, 

Nerveless  and  cold  and  still,  ungrieved,  unsatisfied. 

Come  back,  O  heavy  pain. 
Instant  with  silver  stabbings  through  the  quiet  night, 
So  may  my  soul  but  conjure  once  again 

The  face  of  her  delight. 
Now  of  pain's  wound  and  pleasure's  I  lie  free, 

Where  the  street  wafts  dead,  Ustless  iterances 
Of  some  far  music, — nay,  it  calls  to  me 

From  over  the  world's  edge,  where  my  past  is. 

And  all  the  doors  of  all  my  days 

Are  opened  to  a  stranger's  ways, 

Till  I  myself,  poor  ghost,  am  grown 
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An  alien  visitant,  and  unknown 

My  step  on  the  familiar  stair; 

And  the  wide  courts  and  thresholds  bare 

Are  dim  with  vague,  bewildered  dreams, 

Each  traitor  to  the  thing  it  seems. 

— Come  then,  and  let  me  almsman  be, 

Pain,  of  thy  bitter  charity: 

Fill  with  fierce  gleams  the  lampless  halls, 

And  smite  with  shafted  fire  those  walls 

Where  all  delight  is  dead,  and  the  sun  never  falls. 

Ernest  Clifton 


EIRDS  AT  EVENING 

When  the  gulls  fly  homeward  and  the  rooks  are  following  high. 
And  the  gray  feet  of  the  silence  with  a  silver  dream  are  shod, 

I  mind  me  of  the  little  wings  abroad  in  every  sky, 
Who  seek  their  rest  of  God. 

When  the  dove  is  hidden  and  the  dew  is  white  on  the  com, 
And  the  brown  bee  in  the  heather  and  the  shepherd  with 
the  sheep, 

I  mind  me  of  the  little  wings  in  the  holm-oak  and  the  thorn, 
Who  take  of  Him  their  sleep. 

When  the  brier  closes  and  the  iris-flower  is  furled, 

And  over  the  edge  of  the  evening  the  swaUow  seeks  her  nest, 

I  mind  me  of  the  little  feet  abroad  in  all  the  world, 
Who  find  in  Him  their  rest. 

Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall 


TO  ONE  LYING  DEAD 

Strange  that  Thou  Hest  so,  void  of  all  will 
For  loving;  so  content  with  Thy  long  sleep 
That  neither  word  nor  sound  may  stir  the  still 
Calm  quiet  of  the  dream  that  Thou  dost  keep. 

Pale  now  the  cherished  contour  of  Thy  face, 
Thy  Uds  lie  heavy  'gainst  the  ache  of  hght 
And  hold  in  their  wan  stillness  ne'er  a  trace 
Of  waking  from  the  shadow  of  Thy  night. 

Languid  Thy  tender  feet  unsandalled  rest, 
Wearied  of  passage  o'er  the  furrowed  earth; 
They  say  Thou  art  gone  forth  upon  Thy  quest 
Seeking  a  greater  fullness  of  rebirth. 

Yet  all  that  I  have  ever  known  of  Thee 
Lies  here.     What  has  gone  out  from  Thee  this  hour 
That  leavest  Thee,  unstirred  by  word  from  me, 
Low  lying  like  a  fallen,  scentless  flower? 

Hadst  Thou  a  soul  which  through  the  drifting  years 
My  earth-bound  vision  was  too  dull  to  see? 
And  didst  Thou  know  the  weight  of  unshed  tears? 
Hadst  Thou  a  spirit  straining  to  be  free? 

A  heart  that  knew  regret  and  all  desire 
And  envy  and  that  malice  men  call  hate, 
And  saw  with  fear  the  slow  consuming  fire 
Of  life,  and  learned  to  be  compassionate? 

Then  all  of  this  was  what  I  knew  not  of, 
Thou  wert  but  loveliness  made  manifest, 
And  wore  the  garment  fashioned  of  my  love 
So  fittingly  that  I  ignored  the  rest. 
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Shall  aU  of  Thee  that  I  have  ever  known 
Become  as  dust  the  sun  shines  not  upon? 
I  did  not  know  Thy  soul  so  strangely  flown, 
So  may  not  find  Thee  where  Thou  now  art  gone. 

Then  let  me  kneel  thus  worshipping  and  see, — 
Thee  whom  I  love,  still  lying  as  Thou  art, 
That  I  may  ever  keep  long  dreams  of  Thee 
And  hold  Thine  image  close  within  my  heart. 

So  shall  I  look  upon  Thy  face  so  fair, 
And  Thy  sealed  hds  which  sleep  doth  seem  to  please, 
Thy  mouth's  pale  blossom  and  Thy  fallen  hair 
Where  heavy  shadows  lie  at  pleasant  ease. 

Beatrice  Redpath 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

A  RTICLE  II  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  November 
*^  18th,  1901,  is  as  follows:  ''It  is  agreed  that  the  canal 
may  be  constructed  under  the  auspices  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  ....  and  that,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  present  treaty,  the  said  government  shall  have  and 
enjoy  all  the  rights  incident  to  such  construction,  as  well  as  the 
exclusive  right  of  providing  for  the  regulation  and  management 
of  the  canal." 

Now,  just  what  are  those  rights?  Are  they  as  easy  of 
definition  as  the  apparently  simple  and  direct  language  of  the 
treaty  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  or  must  their  connotation  be 
sifted  out  by  a  complicated  process  of  treaty  interpretation? 
The  latter  seems  to  be  the  case,  to  judge  from  the  running 
fire  to  which  the  whole  canal  question  has  been  treated  for 
the  past  decade,  and  which  has  become  more  concentrated 
now  that  the  canal  is  approaching  completion. 

Article  II  quoted  above  mentions  two  kinds  of  rights: 
(1)  Rights  incident  to  construction.  (2)  Right  of  providing 
for  the  regulation  and  management  of  the  canal.  Correlative 
to  the  prospective  exercise  of  these  two  sets  of  rights,  two 
questions  have  been  raised,  the  answers  to  which  constitute 
the  debate  in  the  Panama  Canal  controversy.  These  questions 
are:  (1)  Do  the  rights  incident  to  construction  imply  the 
right  to  fortify?  (2)  Does  the  right  to  regulate  confer  the 
right  to  exempt  coastwise  traffic?  So  that  the  discussion  falls 
under  two  heads :  (a)  Fortification,  and  (b)  Exemption  from 
tolls. 

(I)  Fortification :  This  phase  of  the  controversy  was  much 
canvassed  by  publicists  a  year  or  two  ago,  even  such  a  stout 
defender  of  American  policy  as  Mr.  Olney  maintaining  that 
neither  the  Hay-Paunceforte  Treaty  nor  the  Convention  with 
Panama  in  1903  gave  the  United  States  the  right  to  fortify. 
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Those  opposed  to  fortification  based  their  arguments  on  the 
text  of  the  treaties,  on  the  general  principles  of  neutraliza- 
tion, and  especially  on  the  status  of  the  Suez  Canal  as  defined 
in  the  Convention  of  Constantinople,  which  was  avowed  as  a 
precedent  for  the  Panama  Canal,  and  specifically  forbids 
fortification  at  the  Suez  waterway.  Limitation  of  space, 
however,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  to-day  only  an  academic 
question — the  necessary  provision  for  fortification  having 
been  made  by  the  United  States — excuse  omission  of  any 
discussion  on  this  point.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that, 
on  a  careful  consideration  of  the  chief  arguments  for  and 
against  fortification,  the  ayes  seem  to  have  it.  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  various  instruments,  as  well  as  the  declared 
policy  of  American  statesmen  from  Monroe's  day  to  the 
present,  inclines,  all  things  considered,  to  support  the  right 
to  fortify.  The  two  British  statesmen  most  qualified  to 
speak  with  authority  have  gone  on  record  as  not  opposed  to 
it,  and  their  statements  may  be  accepted  as  final.  In  the 
negotiations  prehminary  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty  in  1901 
Lord  Lansdowne,  then  Foreign  Secretary,  assured  Mr.  Hay 
that  he  was  "not  prepared  to  deny  that  contingencies  may 
arise  when  not  only  from  a  national  point  of  view,  but  on 
behalf  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  whole  world,  it  might 
be  of  supreme  importance  to  the  United  States  that  they 
should  be  free  to  adopt  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  canal 
at  a  moment  when  they  were  themselves  engaged  in  hostili- 
ties." And  his  successor,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  his  note  of 
November  14th,  1912,  commits  the  British  government  more 
definitely  in  these  words:  "  Now  that  the  L'nited  States  has 
become  the  practical  sovereign  of  the  canal.  His  Majesty's 
government  do  not  question  its  title  to  exercise  belligerent 
rights  for  its  protection."  This  makes  any  further  discussion 
of  fortification  superfluous. 

(II)  In  discussing  the  exemption  of  coastwise  traffic  from 
tolls,  it  is  usual  to  begin  with  a  lengthy  historical  resume 
showmg,  by  copious  citations  from  messages,  declarations  of 
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policy,  and  treaties,  that  the  United  States  has  pledged  itself 
to  administer  the  canal  as  a  ''trust  for  mankind,"  to  keep  the 
canal  "free  and  open,"  to  exercise  no  ''discrimination"  against 
any  nation  observing  the  rules,  and,  above  all,  to  charge 
"just  and  equitable"  tolls.  But  this  is  really  a  work  of  super- 
erogation. In  the  case  of  the  right  to  fortify,  there  was  no 
mention  of  it  in  the  definitive  treaty;  indeed,  only  the  year 
before  there  had  been  an  express  prohibition  on  the  point; 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  seek  light  elsewhere  in  the  declared 
purposes  of  statesmen  and  the  interpretation  of  treaties.  But 
no  person  of  responsibility  in  the  United  States  is  seeking  to 
deny  that  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
are  to  govern.  The  government  of  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  administer  the  doctrine  of  equality  of  treatment 
of  all  nations  and  to  charge  just  and  reasonable  tolls.  That 
does  not  need  to  be  proven.  The  whole  controversy  has 
arrsen  over,  What  are  just  and  equitable  tolls?  How  are 
they  to  be  fixed?  What  elements  enter  into  their  determina- 
tion? May  any  exemption  be  made  consistent  with  justice 
and  equity?  May  the  United  States  in  purely  domestic 
matters,  such  as  coastwise  commerce,  regard  the  canal  as  an 
"extension  of  its  coast-line"  without  colliding  with  interna- 
tional obligations?  What  is  the  precise  measure  of  the  rights 
that  Great  Britain  and  other  nations — all  of  whom  must  use 
the  canal — have  secured  under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty? 
In  a  word,  how  reconcile  national  and  international  interests 
on  the  just  and  equitable  basis  that  the  treaty  of  1901  calls  for? 
Is  it  possible,  or  do  the  two  spheres  of  interest  fail  to  coincide? 
On  August  24th,  1912,  President  Taft  gave  his  approval 
to  the  Panama  Canal  Act,  which,  among  other  provisions, 
enacted  that  "  no  tolls  shall  be  levied  upon  vessels  engaged  in 
the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States."  At  the  same  time 
he  issued  a  memorandum  setting  forth  the  position  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  in  some  detail.  Great 
Britain  had  entered  objection  to  the  proposed  exemption, 
when  it  had  come  before  Congress,  on  the  ground  that  such 
exemption  would  contravene  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  and 
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followed  it  up  with  a  formal  protest  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  on 
November  14th,  which  protest  is  still  the  subject  of  diplomatic 
negotiation. 

Has  the  United  States  the  right  to  exempt  coastwise  traffic? 
It  certainly  has  the  right  to  subsidize  such  traffic.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  is  very  careful  in  his  note  to  point  out  that  Great  Britain 
is  entering  no  protest  against  subsidies.  That  is  purely  a 
domestic  matter.  Great  Britain  itself  within  the  past  year 
has  increased  the  subsidy  paid  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steamers, 
the  principal  British  line  that  will  use  the  canal,  by  a  sum  of 
$315,000,  sufficient  to  repay  the  tolls  it  will  be  charged  at 
Panama.  "This  (a  protest  against  subsidies)  is  not  the  case,'* 
says  Sir  Edward.  ''His  Majesty's  government  regard  equality 
of  all  nations  as  the  fundamental  principle  underlying  the 
treaty  of  1901,  in  the  same  way  that  it  was  the  basis  of  the 
Suez  Canal  Convention  of  1888,  and  they  do  not  seek  to  deprive 
the  United  States  of  any  liberty  which  is  open  either  to  them- 
selves or  to  any  other  nation;  nor  do  they  find  either  in  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  any  surrender 
by  either  of  the  contracting  powers  of  the  right  to  encourage 
shipping  or  its  commerce  by  such  subsidies  as  it  may  deem 
expedient."^  This  unequivocal  statement  seems,  at  a  stroke,  to 
rule  out,  as  not  having  any  point,  many  of  the  assertions  and 
inferences  that  have  been  made;  as,  for  instance,  this  one: 
"  The  question  before  us  is:  *  Shall  we  permit  a  foreign  govern- 
ment to  dictate  to  the  United  States  respecting  our  domestic 
poHcy ? '  If  our  right  to  pursue  a  domestic  right  is  challenged 
by  a  foreign  power,  our  national  integrity  is  assailed  if  we 
submit  to  such  intrusion."^ 

This  is  darkening  counsel  with  words,  if  Sir  Edward's 
disclaimer  is  sincere,  and  it  must,  in  all  fairness,  be  so  regarded, 
as  far  as  intention  to  dictate  is  concerned.  But  does  the 
British  protest  have  the  same  practical  effect  that  such  dicta- 
tion would  have?  In  other  words,  if  Britain's  contention  is 
upheld,  will  the  United  States  in  a  matter  unrelated  in  any 

1  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  Note  of  Nov.  14th,  1912. 

2  Senator  O' Gorman  in  the  Senate,  Jan.  22nd,  1913. 
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way  to  foreign  interests,  be  compelled  to  accept  a  kind  of 
servitude  upon  its  freedom  of  action  in  domestic  affairs?  To 
put  it  mathematically,  is  remission  of  tolls  exactly  equal  in 
import  to  subsidies,  or  does  the  equality  (in  the  latter  case) 
become  an  inequality,  and  if  so,  to  whose  detriment? 

To  continue  the  mathematics  of  it.  Suppose  that,  for 
operating  expenses,  maintenance,  annuities,  interest,  and 
sinking  fund,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  $20,000,000  annually. 
Suppose  that  16,000,000  tons  of  shipping  are  passed  through 
the  canal  in  a  year;  and  suppose  that  every  ton  of  this,  foreign 
and  domestic  alike,  pays  toll.  Clearly  the  ''just  and  equitable  " 
charge,  ''on  terms  of  entire  equality," "without discrimination" 
against  any  nation,  would  be  $1.25  per  ton.  Now,  suppose 
that  2,000,000  tons  of  this — the  estimated  coastwise  tonnage 
using  the  canal  in  1925^ — are  exempt  from  tolls.  That  leaves 
14,000,000  tons  of  foreign  shipping  to  bear  all  the  charges,  not 
only  for  their  own  use  of  the  canal  but  for  that  of  the  exempted 
two  millions.  In  the  second  case,  the  quotient,  the  "just  and 
equitable"  toll,  would  have  changed  and  would  now  work  out 
at  $1.43  per  ton.  Clearly,  then,  there  is  an  arithmetical 
difference  between  remission  of  tolls  and  subsidies.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  United  States  pays,  as  a  nation,  for  the  supposed 
benefits  that  coastwise  traffic  brings  to  the  consumer.  In  the 
other  case,  it  is  the  foreigner  who  pays — to  the  extent  of 
eighteen  cents  per  ton.  The  question  of  the  relations  of  water 
and  railroad  transportation  to  each  other,  and  of  both  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  is  a  domestic  problem,  it  is 
true,  a  question  of  abstruse  economics  with  which  no  foreign 
nation  has  any  concern,  nor  cares  to  have  any,  having  the 
same  problem  on  its  own  hands  in  one  form  or  another.  In 
recent  years  it  has  become  acute,  and  it  is  vital  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  in  its  fight  against  transportation 
monopohes,  to  make  use  of  every  available  weapon.  What 
better  weapon  than  a  domestic  system  of  interoceanic  trans- 

1  The  whole  economic  aspect  of  the  Panama  Canal  tolls  is  discussd  in  an 
address  given  at  Chicago  by  Prof.  E.  R.  Johnson  (who  made  the  report  on  the  tolls 
upon  which  President  Taft  act  d).  See  the  daily  press  of  Feb.  6th,  1913.  Prof. 
Johnson  himself  is  against  remission  of  tolls. 
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portation  free  from  tolls?  Subsidies  are  questionable  remedies 
and,  besides,  divide  the  political  parties.  But  at  first  blush, 
free  tolls  appear  to  be  the  equivalent  of  subsidies  and  involve 
no  political  manipulation. 

This  would  have  been  all  very  well,  did  this  domestic 
question  of  transportation  not  have  to  find  its  solution  via  the 
Panama  Canal.  Here,  unfortunately,  it  passes  from  the 
domain  of  domestic  politics  into  that  of  world  politics.  True, 
he  United  States  owns  the  canal  in  the  sense  that  it  has 
nstructed  it  and  acquired  virtual  sovereignty  over  it,  but 
re  is  more  than  this  to  the  canal.  It  is  a  kind  of  international 
public  service  which  the  commerce  of  all  nations  must 
patronize.^  The  United  States,  by  reason  of  its  position,  is  the 
proper  power  to  build  and  operate  this  pubhc  service,  but  it 
is  doing  so  for  the  whole  world,  in  effect.  It  has  agreed  that 
it  will  operate  ''subject  to  the  provisions"  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  and  that  treaty  by  Rule  I  of  Article  III 
says:  ''The  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of 
commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations  observing  these  rules 
on  terms  of  entire  equality,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimin- 
ation against  any  such  nation,  or  its  citizens  or  subjects,  in 
respect  of  the  conditions  or  charges  of  traffic,  or  otherwise. 
Such  conditions  and  charges  of  traffic  shall  be  just  and 
equitable." 

In  the  military'  sense,  in  the  absence  of  express  prohibi- 
tions, the  United  States  may  make  the  most  of  its  ownership 
of  the  canal.  But  in  so  far  as  all  questions  of  traffic  are 
concerned,  the  United  States  has  put  itself  on  an  equality  with 
all  other  nations  "observing  the  rules."  It  has  lost  nothing 
financially  by  constructing  the  canal.  It  will  lose  nothing. 
Its  investments  are  protected  by  the  toUs  which  all  users  of 
the  canal  are  to  pay.  But  even  though  it  makes  nothing 
financially,  it  has  its  reward  otherwise.  It  is  the  owner  of  the 
plant,  should  contingencies  arise.  Its  two  seaboards  are  now 
coordinated  and  its  miUtary  and  naval  effectiveness  very  much 
increased.    And  even  if  its  coastwise  traffic  has  to  pay  tolls, 

1  For  a  discussion  of  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ordinary  law  of 
public  service,  see  the  article  by  Prof.  Wambaugh,  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  in 
the  Boston  Transcript,  Feb.  8th,  1913. 
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there  will  remain  a  profit  to  them,  over  and  above  all  charges, 
which  not  every  nation  will  enjoy — the  profit,  namely,  arising 
from  reduced  cost  of  transportation  from  one  seaboard  to  the 
other.  So  that  the  plea  of  remuneration  for  outlay  used  to 
justify  remission  of  tolls  does  not  seem  to  have  force. 

But  we  have  been  straying  into  economics  a  little.  Let 
us  get  back  to  international  law.  The  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  superseded  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850,  but 
the  latter  was  not  completely  abrogated.  The  principle — 
*Hhe  general  principle" — enunciated  in  Article  VIII  of  the 
treaty  of  1850  was  expressly  stated  to  be  operative  in  that  of 
1901.  Now,  on  what  basis  were  the  changes  made,  on  what 
basis  the  ''general  principle"  retained?  These  go  some 
distance  to  explain  Great  Britain's  interpretation  of  the 
canal  treaties. 

By  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  Great  Britain  had  the 
better  of  the  bargain.  She,  a  European  power,  was  to  exercise 
joint  protection  with  the  United  States  over  any  trans- 
isthmian  means  of  communication,  wherever  constructed. 
Neither  one  nor  the  other,  however,  was  ''to  obtain  or  maintain 
for  itself  any  exclusive  control"  over  a  ship  canal.  In  the 
second  place,  the  canal  or  railway  was  to  be  "open  to  the 
subjects  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
on  equal  terms,"  and  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  other 
states  willing  to  grant  similar  protection.  Tolls  were  to  be 
approved  by  the  governments  as  just  and  reasonable. 

Two  elements,  therefore,  were  prominent  in  1850: 

1  Joint  protection,  or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  limitation 
on  exclusive  control  by  either  party. 

2  Equal  terms — the  equaUty  in  the  case  of  tolls  consisting 
in  their  being  just  and  equitable. 

Now,  why  was  this  treaty  superseded?  What  was  the 
impelling  reason?  Clearly,  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  construct  the  canal  and  exclusively  control 
it.  But  a  treaty  lay  in  the  way.  Before  the  United  States 
could  realize  its  wish,  Great  Britain  had  to  give  up  something. 
But  in  giving  this  up  it  would  naturally  cling  all  the  more 
tightly  to  what  it  retained.     That  is  just  what  happened. 
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''The  United  States  gave  up  nothing  it  then  had,"  says 
Senator  Root.  ''Its  obhgations  in  that  treaty  (Hay-Paunce- 
fote)  were  entirely  looking  to  the  future.  But  Great  Britain 
gave  up  its  rights  to  the  protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  Coast, 
which,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
canal." ^  The  claim  to  the  Mosquito  Coast  may  not  have  been 
well-founded,  but  it  had  been  strong  enough  to  get  Great 
Britain  a  favourable  treaty,  and  the  United  States  was  very 
glad  to  dispose  of  it. 

But  they  kept  the  "general  principle"  of  Article  VIII 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  called  in  the  1901  treaty 
neutralization.  One  element  in  this  was  given  up,  we  have  seen. 
Something  was  declared  in  the  preamble  to  be  carried  over 
from  1850  to  1901.  There  is  but  one  thing  it  can  be — the 
element  of  equality,  as  specifically  defined  in  Article  III, 
Rule  1. 

Now  this  necessity  of  equal  treatment  to  all,  themselves 
included,  may  not  be  seen  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  just  the  same  Ught  as  it  was  in  1901.  Ten  or  twelve  years 
have  brought  changes.  The  United  States  has  become  virtual 
sovereign  of  the  canal  zone.  It  is  beginning  to  scent  possible 
conflicts  in  the  Pacific.  It  has  joined  hard  battle  with  the 
great  transportation  monopolies.  All  these  considerations  give 
it  pause  and  make  it  doubt  whether  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
is  really  fair  to  its  interests.  But  all  this  is  beside  the  point. 
There  is  the  stipulation,  and  until  the  treaty  that  contains  it 
is  superseded  or  abrogated,  both  parties  are  in  duty  bound  to 
observ^e  it.  If  the  United  States  finds  that  the  treaty  is  going 
to  work  injury  to  its  economic  policy,  there  is  good  ground 
upon  which  to  open  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  with  a 
view  to  change,  just  as  the  change  was  made  in  the  Cla>i:on- 
Bulwer  Treaty.  Besides,  other  nations  have  coastwise 
trafiic  that  would  benefit  by  exemption  from  toUs.  As  Senator 
Root  said,  in  the  speech  cited  above,  the  United  States  had  no 
right  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  discriminate  in  tolls 
"  as  between  an  American  ship  going  from  Portland,  Me.,  to 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  a  Canadian  ship  going  from  Halifax  to 

1  Speech  in  U.S.  Senate,  Jan.  2l8t,  1913. 
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Victoria,  or  a  Mexican  ship  going  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Acapulco. 
Such  discrimination  violates  the  principle  of  equality  we  have 
guaranteed  to  the  world." 

In  his  Memorandum  of  August  24th,  President  Taft  gets 
around  the  difficulty  by  making  the  expression  ''all  nations" 
of  Article  III,  Rule  1,  mean  ''all  nations  to  whom  we  have 
extended  the  use  upon  the  observance  of  these  conditions," 
clearly  excepting  the  nation — the  United  States — that  makes 
the  grant.  To  this  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  takes 
exception.  Under  the  treaty  of  1850,  there  was  no  doubt  about 
the  recipients  of  the  privileges  of  equality:  they  were  to  be  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  any  other  State  acceding- 
"All  nations,"  then  (in  1850),  would  have  included  the 
United  States.  This  element  of  "neutralization,"^  as  we  have 
seen,  was  brought  over  to  1901,  unchanged  as  far  as  can  be 
discovered  in  the  words  and  intent  of  the  treaty.  A  'priori, 
the  "all  nations"  in  Article  III  must  include  the  United  States. 
No  change  has  been  made  in  the  import  of  the  expression. 
But  some  have  argued  that,  if  that  is  so,  "a  belligerent  shall 
not  re  victual  ....  "in  Rule  3,  will  mean  that  "all  beUiger- 
ents  (including  the  United  States)  are  forbidden  to  revictual," 
and  this  is  a  self-denying  ordinance  that  the  Untied  States 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  employ.  Hence,  the  inference  is, 
that  if  there  is  no  limitation  on  sovereignty  here,  there  is  no 
limitation  in  Rule  1.  But,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  points  out, 
something  has  been  overlooked.  When  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  was  made,  the  United  States  was  not  the  sovereign  of 
the  zone;  Panama  was.  And  hence,  "a  belligerent  .  .  .  shall 
not"  included  the  United  States,  and  so  did,  therefore,  "all 
nations"  in  Rule  1.  But  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  opened 
up  the  way,  and  the  Convention  with  Panama  gave  the  title 
deed  to  sovereign  control  over  the  canal.  This  brought  with 
it  military  control,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  first  part  of  this 
discussion,  and,  under  the  new  conditions,  "a  belligerent  shall 
not"  would  not  include  the  United  States.  But  nothing  has 
happened  to  change  the  element  of  equality  in  the  treaty  of 

1.  That  is,  the  element  of  equality  in  the  "  neutralization  "  of  1850. 
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1901.  That  the  United  States  accepted  "in  the  ordinary  and 
reasonable  sense  as  when  used  elsewhere  under  similar  condi- 
tions," and  in  adopting  rules,  the  United  States  undertook 
to  include  itself  within  their  scope.  This  being  so,  Mr.  Taft's 
analogy  to  favoured-nation  treatment  would  not  seem  to 
apply. 

It  has  been  shoTSTi  that,  if  the  United  States  exempts 
coastwise  traffic  and  at  the  same  time  pays  all  charges  out 
of  canal  receipts,  the  resulting  rates  will  not  be  assessed 
equitably.  But  Secretary  of  State  Knox,  in  his  note  of 
January  17th,  has  informed  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
''that  the  tolls  which  would  be  paid  by  American  coastwise 
vessels  but  for  the  exemption  contained  in  the  Act  were 
computed  in  determining  the  rate  fixed  by  the  President." 
This  is  a  statement  of  fact,  and  we  cannot  go  behind  it  at 
present.  So  far  as  one  can  see,  it  gives  an  equitable  rate;  but 
it  does  not  remove  the  danger.  On  his  otsti  admission,  there 
must  be  a  deficit.  This  deficit  must  be  paid  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  Ten,  twenty  years  later  the  government 
may  not  be  inchned  to  pay  a  deficit.  The  President  has  power 
to  fix  tolls,  and  Congress  the  right  to  legislate.  What  will  such 
a  government  do  to  get  clear  of  the  deficit?  Clearly  one  of  two 
things:  charge  coastwise  commerce  tolls,  or  increase  those 
paid  by  foreign  coromerce.  It  wiU  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  do  the  former  after  a  lapse  of  time.  There  vnU.  be  almost 
a  prescriptive  right,  it  will  dislocate  transportation  arrange- 
ments and  become  an  acrimonious  party  issue.  If  the  tolls 
are  increased  to  the  foreigner,  they  cease  to  be  "just  and 
equitable."  So  that  the  surest  purchase  Great  Britain  and 
the  other  nations  have  is  to  insist  upon  all  commerce  paying 
tolls,  and  letting  the  question  of  domestic  traffic  be  settled 
by  subsidies,  or  whatever  other  arrangements  the  countries 
interested  choose  to  make.  All  nations,  the  United  States 
excepted,  perhaps,  have  ever>'  reason  to  insist  that  the  policy 
of  non-exemption  be  the  one  initiated,  for  then  they  have 
reasonable  hope  that  it  will  harden  into  prescription,  thus 
ensuring  the  permanence  of  just  and  equitable  tolls. 

There  remains  one  further  ground  for  protest  against  toll- 
exemption,  not  so  immediate  as  the  other,  but  yet  contingent. 
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Coastwise  commerce  may  not  live  unto  itself.  In  the  nexus  of 
modern  transportation  systems,  it  may  very  well  happen  that 
exemptions  granted  to  the  United  States  coastal  trade  may 
work  out  to  the  injury  of  foreign  commerce.  For  instance, 
if  it  is  found  to  be  cheaper  to  ship  a  cargo  of  tea  to  San 
Francisco,  tranship  and  send  it  around  to  New  York,  such 
will  be  the  route  adopted  by  the  shipper.  Clearly,  in  such  a 
case,  the  foreign  carrying-trade  will  be  the  loser,  American 
coastwise  trade,  though  nominally  domestic,  in  point  of  fact 
competing  with  and  getting  the  better  of  the  bona  fide  foreign 
commerce  of  other  nations.  This,  of  course,  is  on  the  knees 
of  Congress  to  regulate  either  way,  and  if  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  does  not  provide  by  ''just  and  equitable"  toUs  against 
the  contingency,  other  nations  have  no  redress. 

If  the  considerations  which  have  been  urged  above  are 
correct,  the  conclusion  is,  that  the  exemption  of  coastwise 
traffic  from  tolls  contravenes  the  intent  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty.  In  such  case,  to  quote  Senator  Root  again,  ''the 
United  States  should  either  submit  the  Panama  free  toll 
question  to  impartial  arbitration  or  retire  from  the  position 
it  has  taken.  "^  And  if  the  latter  course  should  be  the  one 
chosen,  perhaps  nothing  could  be  better  than  to  revert  to  the 
original  American  proposal,  which  did  not  contemplate 
exemption,  and  enact,  as  in  the  bill  originally  framed  by  the 
late  Senator  Frye  and  championed  by  Senator  Lodge,  "that 
all  tolls  and  transit  charges  which  may  hereafter  be  imposed 
on  public  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  on  merchant  vessels 
of  the  United  States  for  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal 
shall  be  paid  from  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated  ....  and  such  appropriation  shall  be  deemed 
permanent,  annual  appropriations."  These  are  subsidies,  but 
they  are  just  and  equitable  to  all,  for  all  may  employ  them 
without  contravention  of  the  rights  of  others  and  without 
affecting  the  rate  of  tolls. 

Henry  F.  Munro 


1  Speech  in  U.S.  Senate,  Jan.  2l8t,  1913. 
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A  little  book,  "  The  Living  Past,"  has  recently  been 
^^  published  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  by  Mr.  F.  S. 
Mandn.  The  book  is  interesting  for  several  reasons.  To 
the  ordinary  reader  it  is  interesting  because  in  less  than  three 
hundred  pages  it  gives  a  comprehensive  outline  of  western 
progress  from  the  da^ys  of  the  flint-ax  to  the  days  of  the  steam- 
engine,  and  witnesses  the  growth  of  a  common  humanity. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Brj^ce,  which  he  quotes  approvingly, 
"World  History  is  tending  to  become  One  History."  To 
the  scientist  and  to  the  philosopher  the  book  is  interesting 
because  it  cheerfully  contends  that  the  work  of  both  is  in- 
valuable and,  in  a  measure,  succeeding.  "Thus  science  and 
philosophy  both  said.  Growth  and  Unity  in  thought :  and  history 
and  humanity  answered.  Growth  and  Unity  in  action. ' '  To  the 
historian  it  is  interesting  not  only  because  it  says  that  the 
historical  point  of  view  is  after  all  only  the  point  of  ^dew  of 
complete  truth,  but  also  because  it  points  out  the  lions  in 
the  way  of  its  attainment.  "PubUc  interest  in  history  is 
clearly  on  the  increase.  There  is,  however,  one  obstacle 
to  its  effective  study  which  is  growing  Ukewise  and  has  in 
recent  years  become  serious,  and  even  threatening.  The 
growing  interest  seems  to  run  some  risk  of  being  smothered 
by  the  abundance  of  its  food.  The  study  needs  a  clue  .  .  . 
The  growth  of  a  common  humanity  ;  this  is  the  primary 
object  to  keep  in  \dew.  But  it  will  prove  vague  and  incon- 
clusive, useless  we  add  to  it  a  content  in  the  growth  of  organized 
knowledge,  applied  to  social  ends.     .     .     ." 

The  reader  who  can  finish  the  book  at  a  sitting  rises 
from  his  chair  with  a  clear  impression  of  the  continuity  of 
knowledge  and  of  sympathy.  Further,  though  the  past  is 
living,  he  does  not  wish  to  hve  in  the  past.  He  is  glad  to  be 
modem,  for  he  feels  that  present  conditions  are  better  than 
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"the  good  old  times."  "Side  by  side  with  the  growth  of 
science,  which  is  also  the  basis  of  the  material  prosperity  and 
unification  of  the  world,  has  come  a  steady  deepening  of 
human  sympathy  and  its  extension  to  all  weak  and  suffering 
things."  The  style  is  rather  heavy,  but  perhaps  not  heavier 
than  the  weight  of  the  subject  demands.  Mr.  Marvin  has 
used  his  pruning  knife  with  good  effect,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  dispense  with  a  single  line  save  at  the  expense  of 
precision.  Few  books  are  worth  reading  twice:  this  should 
be  read  often. 

But  "The  Living  Past"  is  interesting  for  another  reason. 
Unconsciously  it  illustrates  the  growth  of  a  real  entente 
cordiale  in  historical  research.  In  regard  to  the  struggle 
between  France  and  England,  Marvin  says  :  "Now  the 
understanding  between  France  and  England  seems  the  most 
powerful  and  stable  factor  in  international  politics. 
France  wanted  the  stability  and  continuity,  the  tenacity  and 
self-restraint  in  which  England  was  superior."  Almost  at 
the  moment  when  Marvin  is  penning  these  words,  M.  Gabriel 
Hanotaux  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel  expresses  the  same 
ideas  in  a  different  connexion,  a  different  language,  for  a 
different  purpose.  The  former  sets  out  to  trace  a  growing 
unity  in  ideals  and  ambition ;  the  latter  to  explain  why  rivals 
cease  to  be  such  through  the  ascendancy  of  one.  The  former 
questions  "The  Living  Past":  the  latter  teaches  "  La  legon 
du  Canada." 

All  the  world  knows  that  in  recent  years  there  has  been 
an  extraordinary  revival  of  French  colonial  enterprise.  In 
Algiers,  Tunis  and  Senegal,  in  Madagascar  and  Morocco,  the 
French  are  trying  to  profit  by  past  mistakes,  and  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  more  lasting  empire.  With  this  end  in  view, 
they  have  methodically  set  to  work  to  study  the  principles 
of  colonization,  and  to  discover  the  mistakes  of  their  past, 
which  lives  again  in  their  imaginations  and  in  their  litera- 
ture. Salone,  de  La  Ronci^re,  Chapais,  Siegfried,  Arnould 
have  poured  forth  volumes  about  New  France,  while  a  Franco- 
American  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  study  the  coloni- 
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zation  of  New  France  and  to  point  the  moral.  The  first  book 
which  this  committee  presents  to  the  pubhc  is  a  new  edition 
of  "The  History  of  Canada"  by  F.  X.  Gameau.  For  this  new 
edition  edited  by  M.  Hector  Gameau,  grandson  of  the  his- 
torian, Hanotaux  de  I'Acad^mie  Frangaise,  and  Pr^ident  du 
Comity  France-Am^rique  has  written  an  introduction  which  is 
a  stirring  appeal  to  France  for  renewed  interest  in  coloniza- 
tion. Hanotaux  calls  his  article  ''La  legon  du  Canada," 
and  proceeds  to  pass  in  review  French  treatment  of  that 
important  colony.  He  recalls  the  heroism  and  self-sacrifice 
of  the  colonists  and  missionaries,  their  perpetual  wars  with 
the  cruel  savages,  the  dogged  English,  the  stem  relentless 
climate.  He  points  out  the  meaning  of  distance  from  the 
motherland,  in  those  days  when  science  had  not  yet  begun 
to  annihilate  space  ;  and  illustrates  their  complete  dependence 
upon  France. 

"La  Mere  Marie  de  I'lncamation  ^crivait,  le  3  octobre 
1648,  ces  lignes  qui  sont  comme  I'antienne  de  la  vie  canadienne: 
'On  depend  si  absolument  de  la  France  que,  sans  son  secours, 
on  ne  saurait  rien  faire.  Ajoutez  a  cela  que,  quelque  press^es 
et  importantes  que  soient  les  affaires,  il  faut  attendee  un  an 
pour  en  avoir  la  solution  ;  et  si  on  ne  les  pent  faire  dans  les 
temps  que  les  vaisseaux  sont  en  France,  il  en  faut  attendre 
deux.  .  .'  Et  encore,  ni  nous,  ni  tout  le  Canada,  ne 
pouvons  subsister  encore  deux  ans  sans  secours,  et  si  le  secours 
manque,  il  nous  faut  mourir  ou  retoumer  en  France  !"  The 
writer  concludes  that  New  France  was  a  failure  not  through 
any  fault  of  the  colonists,  but  through  lack  of  tenacity  and 
self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  home  government.  "Ce  qui 
a  manque  a  la  France  de  I'Ancien  Regime  pour  garder  ses 
colonies  (cela  apparait  aujourd'hui  a  la  lumiere  des  docu- 
ments confirmant  le  jugement  de  Fhistoire),  c'est  Tesprit  de 
suite  et  Tesprit  de  sacrifice  k  regard  de  cette  famille  lointaine 
que  I'esprit  d'aventures  avait  essaim^e  de  par  le  monde." 
Hanotaux's  conclusion  is  sound.  It  was  precisely  this  pater- 
nalism, this  complete  dependence  upon  France  which  sapped 
the  initiative  of  the  colonists  and  made  their  conquest  inevi- 
table when  French  assistance  failed. 
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So  long  as  the  defence  of  Canada  fitted  in  with  the  con- 
tinental pohcy  of  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV  it  was  defended, 
but  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  colony  as  such  was  only 
a  secondary  consideration.  When  it  appeared  necessary 
to  make  a  choice  between  continentalism  and  Greater  France, 
the  mother  country  would  not  make  the  sacrifice  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  latter.  As  Berryer  said  to  Bougain- 
ville, ''Quand  le  feu  est  a  la  maison  on  ne  s'occupe  pas  des 
^curies."  The  colonists  were  faithful  unto  death,  but  in  the 
year  of  the  conquest,  when  England  sent  9000  men  and  47 
ships  of  war  to  conquer  Canada,  France  sent  only  328  men  to 
defend  it.  Neither  pubUc  opinion  nor  the  men  of  affairs 
were  well-informed  ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  Voltaire  a 
movement  was  started  to  abandon  the  snowbanks  peopled 
by  bears  and  beavers,  just  as  in  nineteenth  century  England 
a  party  would  gladly  have  severed  their  connexion  with  us 
of  a  later  day.  Paternalism,  inconsistency,  and  spasmodic 
self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country  ;  unques- 
tioning obedience,  devotion,  heroism,  and  self-sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  New  France — this  is  ^'la  legon  du  Canada":  and  this, 
says  Marvin,  is  the  lesson  of  the  entire  struggle.  So  far  then, 
in  the  verdicts  of  historians  on  opposite  sides  of  the  channel, 
there  is  an  entente  cordiale.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  same  is  true  of  historians  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  not  unfitting  that  this  new  edition  of  Gameau's 
*'  History  of  Canada  "  should  come  from  the  press  at  the  present 
time.  The  first  edition  was  published  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  Lord  Durham's  famous  Report  which  led  to 
the  union  of  the  Canadas.  This  edition  follows  a  new  edition 
of  Durham's  work  published  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 
by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  honourable 
service  of  what  Charles  BuUer  satirized  as  *'Mr.  Mother- 
country  of  the  Colonial  Office."  Sir  Charles  Lucas  writes 
from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  has  honestly  striven  to  give 
the  colonies  the  best  possible  form  of  government  for  the 
different  stages  of  their  development.  Not  unnaturally  he 
is  inclined  to  defend  Mr.  Mother-country,  and  in  the  intro- 
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duction  to  his  new  edition  of  Durham's  Report  he  sympathizes 
with  the  view  of  the  English-speaking  Canadians.  Of  the 
demands  of  the  French-Canadians  he  says  :  "Their  conten- 
tions were  ill  founded  :  they  were  the  contentions  of  a  body 
of  men  who  were  mainly  French  in  race  and  in  cast  of  mind  ; 
and  who,  being  French,  and  having  tasted  the  beginnings 
of  poUtical  freedom,  were  intolerant  of  compromise.  They 
wanted  not  merely  the  powers  which  the  British  House  of 
Commons  enjoyed,  but  more  also.  On  the  other  hand.  Lord 
Bathurst  was  insistent  that  the  Assembly  should  have  no 
authority  to  dispose  of  public  money  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  Upper  Chamber,  the  Legislative  Council,  thereby 
restricting  the  powers  of  the  Assembly  as  compared  vnih  those 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  was  thus  a  great  gulf  fixed 
between  the  democrats  and  demagogues  of  Lower  Canada  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  conservative  imperial  government  on 
the  other  ;  but  there  was  still,  at  any  rate,  the  semblance  of 
loyalty  to  the  Crown;  for,  when  King  George  III  died, 
Louis  Papineau  took  occasion  to  deliver  an  eloquent  eulogy 
on  the  blessings  which  Canada  owed  to  British  rule. 

Again,  Sir  Charies  Lucas  says  :  "Unreasoning  and  unrea- 
sonable, the  French-Canadian  majority  in  the  Quebec  House 
of  Assembly  stand  condemned  by  their  persistent  hostility 
to  a  ruler  so  courteous  and  so  public-spirited  as  was  Lord 
Dalhousie."  He  must  not  forget  that  even  a  courteous 
aristocrat  is  not  sacred  if  his  cause  be  not  sacred.  The  French- 
Canadians  are  the  last  race  in  the  worid  not  to  respond  to 
courtesy.  In  1827-8  their  hostility  was  not  to  the  courtesy 
of  Lord  Dalhousie,  but  to  the  oligarchy  which  he  s>Tiibohzed. 
To  say  that  the  abuses  existed  and  were  notorious  but  not 
pecuUar  to  Canada  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  their  continu- 
ance. Had  the  Colonial  Office  been  more  careful  in  regard 
to  the  methods  it  adopted  and  the  men  it  employed,  this  race 
antipathy  need  not  have  arisen:  for,  as  Professor  Egerton 
points  out,  it  is  the  man  with  the  grievance  to-day  who  is  the 
demagogue  of  to-morrow  ;  and  according  to  contemporary 
reports  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Milnes,  the  French-Canadians 
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were  much  more  reconciled  to  British  rule  in  1803  than  at 
any  previous  period.  Lucas  himself  says  that  the  friction 
was  not  racial  but  constitutional  prior  to  1810  when  Sir  James 
Craig  was  carrying  on  his  "reign  of  terror."  It  was  the  mis- 
takes of  men  like  Craig  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  which 
made  Canadians  dissatisfied  with  the  courteous  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo.  Of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Assembly 
Lucas  says,  *'In  their  reckless  procedure  they  arrogated  to 
themselves  control  of  the  finances  to  an  extent  which  would 
not  be  paralleled  at  the  present  day,  either  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  or  in  any  colonial  parliament.  The  Bill 
which  they  sent  up  to  the  Legislative  Council  was  promptly 
and  rightly  thrown  out  by  that  body,  and  a  crisis  then  began 
which  years  afterwards  ended  in  armed  rebellion,  in  the 
suspension  of  the  constitution  of  Lower  Canada,  and  in  Lord 
Durham's  mission."  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if 
the  Assembly  asked  too  much  the  home  government  was 
willing  to  give  too  little,  and  besides  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
showed  as  little  tact  on  this  occasion  as  he  and  the  Duchess 
did  when  they  gave  a  ball  on  the  eve  of  Waterloo.  In  this 
connexion  Professor  Egerton's  view  is  much  more  acceptable 
and  much  more  just  :  *'The  Duke  of  Richmond  began  by 
asking  for  a  much  increased  civil  list.  The  Assembly  retali- 
ated by  threatening  to  reduce  those  sinecures  and  pensions 
which  had  always  been  the  reward  of  iniquity  and  the  encour- 
agement of  vice  ;  which  in  the  mother  country  were  the 
subject  of  complaint,  and  which  in  Canada  would  lead  to 
corruption." 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to  attempt  a  solution 
of  the  various  vexed  problems  which  are  raised  by  Lord 
Durham's  Report,  and  Sir  Charles  Lucas's  new  edition  of  that 
report  ;  but  rather  to  call  attention  to  the  later  authorities 
accessible  to  the  serious  student  of  Canadian  history,  and  to 
praise  or  blame  these  works  as  such.  From  this  point  of  view 
Sir  Charles  Lucas  has  done  a  great  service  by  making  the 
report  and  appendices  easily  accessible  at  a  time  when  the 
interests  of  the  two  mother  countries  are  centred  upon  Canada. 
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In  his  introduction,  which  is  Vol.  I  of  the  new  edition,  he 
gives  an  appreciation  of  Durham,  a  good  sketch  of  conditions 
at  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  a  masterly  review  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  pohtical  difficulties  of  the 
Canadas,  an  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  Report,  and  points 
out  what  parts  of  the  Report  were  adopted  and  what  were  not. 
In  Vol.  II  he  gives  the  text  of  the  Report  with  full  explanatory 
notes,  and  in  Vol.  Ill  he  pubUshes  the  appendices.  His 
introduction  is  noteworthy  as  an  expression  of  the  saner  con- 
servative point  of  view,  and  also  as  an  illustration  of  his  failure 
to  understand  the  French-Canadian — a  failure  not  uncommon 
among  his  colleagues.  The  text  of  the  Report  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  Canadian.  The  foot-notes  wiU  prove  an 
invaluable  aid  to  the  student,  while  the  work  as  a  whole  is  a 
good  example  of  careful  editing.  It  should  be  read  along 
with  the  new  edition  of  Garneau. 

Frangois-Xavier  Garneau  was  bom  at  Quebec  in  1809, — 
that  year  made  so  famous  by  the  birth  of  famous  men, — 
Darwin,  the  foster-father  of  the  historical  method  ;  Gladstone, 
the  laissez  faire  statesman  who  would  have  given  Canada  her 
independence,  and  Tennyson  who  combated  that  tendency  in 
those  lines  beginning  : 

And  that  true  North,  whereof  we  lately  heard 
A  strain  to  shame  us — keep  you  to  yourselves. 

Garneau  combined  all  three  characteristics.  He  was  a  poet, 
a  historian,  and  both  his  poems  and  his  histories  are  the  very 
echo  of  liberty.  The  poet's  mantle  descended  upon  his  son: 
the  historian's  upon  his  grandson:  and  the  latter,  in  his 
introduction  to  this  fifth  edition  of  the  grandfather's  work, 
gives  much  new  information  about  the  turning-point  of  his 
career. 

Garneau  was  the  son  of  a  struggling  merchant  whose 
chief  wealth  was  that  passionate  faith  in  education  which 
characterized  so  many  men  in  the  initial  stages  of  democracy. 
Until  his  twelfth  year  the  future  historian  went  to  a  private 
school  where  his  eagerness  to  learn  attracted  the  attention  of 
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his  teacher.  As  a  result  he  was  offered  free  education  at  the 
Quebec  Seminary  on  condition  of  his  becoming  an  ecclesiastic. 
But  he  would  be  hampered  by  no  such  condition.  ''Qui 
sait  ?"  says  his  grandson,  "peut-etre  couvaient  d^j^,  sous 
ce  front  neuf ,  le  besoin  passionn6  de  liberty,  I'instinct  d'in- 
d^pendance  qui  ^clateront  dans  I'homme  pr^cocement  miir.'* 
The  next  four  years  he  was  reading  on  his  own  account. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  he  decided  to  be  a  notary,  and  during 
the  first  year  of  his  apprenticeship  he  got  his  first  impulse  to 
write  history.  While  working  with  some  English  fellow- 
students  in  the  office  of  Archibald  Campbell,  a  notary,  he 
engaged  in  an  argument  with  them,  and  as  the  debaters 
became  warm  they  descended  to  argumentum  ad  hominem. 
One  of  them  sneered  at  him:  ''Apres  tout  qu'etes-vous  done, 
vous  Canadiens-frangais,  vous  n'avez  meme  pas  d'histoire!" 
"Quoi,"  he  replied,  "nous  n'avons  pas  d'histoire!  Eh  bien^ 
pour  vous  confondre,  je  vais  moi-meme  la  raconter!" 

The  facts  of  a  man's  life  are  interesting  only  in  so  far  as 
they  throw  light  upon  the  growth  of  his  theory  of  life,  and 
his  attitude  to  his  life's  work.  This  incident  was  the  turning- 
point  in  Garneau's  life.  Henceforward  his  whole  being  was 
consecrated  to  the  compilation  of  his  history.  Though  at 
different  times  a  notary,  a  banker,  translator  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  clerk  of  the  city  council, — these  were  but 
means  to  a  great  end  which  he  never  lost  sight  of. 

A  few  months  after  he  became  a  notary,  he  visited  France 
with  his  heart  full  of  hopes  and  of  longing  such  as  the  Anglo- 
Canadian  feels  en  route  to  England.  Garneau's  description 
of  his  own  feelings  sounds  a  universal  note:  "  J'avais  h4te," 
he  writes,  "  de  fouler  cette  vieille  terre  de  France  dont  j'avais 
tant  entendu  parler  nos  p^res  et  dont  le  souvenir,  se  prolon- 
geant  de  g^n^ration  en  generation,  laisse  apres  lui  cet  int^r^t 
de  tristesse  qui  a  quelque  chose  de  I'exil."  When  he  was 
about  to  return  to  Canada  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  M. 
Viger,  the  French-Canadian  representative  in  London,  and  in 
this  way  he  was  enabled  to  spend  three  years  in  Europe.  His 
stay  in  Europe  was  at  a  time  fruitful  of  great  events  which 
would  naturally  stimulate  the  imagination  of  one  with  a  less 
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poetical  temperament.  He  saw  the  July  Monarchy  make 
its  exit  and  heard  the  debates  on  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 
He  met  the  Irish  nationahst  O'Connell,  the  Polish  patriot 
Czartor>^ski,  and  had  the  honour  of  reading  some  of  his 
poetry  to  Thomas  Campbell.  Of  his  poetry  others  must 
write.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  poet  before  historian, 
while  his  "  History  of  Canada  "  contains  many  poetic  passages. 
In  his  account  of  voyages,  discoveries,  and  battles,  or  wher- 
ever imagination  could  be  allowed  some  licence  his  soul  becomes 
full  of  poetry  as  his  speech  of  metaphor. 

Though  Gameau  WTote  at  a  time  when  history  made 
little  pretension  to  science,  when  documents  were  unedited 
and  almost  inaccessible,  when  the  popular  historian  was  the 
man  who  studied  facts  only  to  illustrate  rather  than  to  discover 
a  point  of  view,  none  the  less  he  is  a  pioneer  of  the  modem 
historical  method.  Of  the  school  of  Voltaire,  Thierr>',  and 
Michelet,  he  looked  upon  authority  not  as  truth  but  as  an  aid 
to  truth.  In  another  respect  he  is  modern,  for  the  intrigues 
and  squabbles  of  d>Tiastic  families  were  not  his  only  interests. 
In  him  the  people  find  a  voice.  Though  this  tendency  is 
manifest  in  some  historians  since  the  discovery  of  America,  he 
points  out  that  it  is  only  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  it  became 
more  than  a  tendency.  "Ce  n'est  que  de  nos  jours  que  les 
annales  des  nations  ont  refl^chi  tous  leurs  traits  avec  fid^ht^, 
et  que  chaque  partie  du  vaste  tableau  a  repris  les  proportions 
qui  lui  appartiennent.  Nous  voyons  main  tenant  penser  et 
agir  les  peuples  ;  nous  voyons  leurs  besoins  et  leurs  souf- 
f ranees,  leurs  desirs  et  leui*s  joies  :  mers  immenses,  quand  ils^ 
r^unissent  leurs  millions  de  voix,  agitent  leurs  millions  de 
pensees  ;  quand  ils  marquent  leur  amour  ou  leur  haine,  les- 
peuples  produisent  un  effet  autrement  puissant  et  durable 
que  les  tyrannies,  meme  si  grandioses  et  si  magnifiques,  de 
I'Asie.  II  fallait  la  revolution  batave,  ceUe  d'Angleterre, 
celle  des  colonies  anglaises  de  I'Amerique,  et  sourtout  la 
Revolution  frangaise  pour  etablir  le  lion  populaire  sur  son 
piedestal.' 
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Gameau,  then,  has  a  correct  view  of  history:  that  it  is 
the  story  of  a  people,  that  it  should  begin  where  they  began, 
follow  them  through  the  various  stages  of  their  evolution, 
and  trace  the  origin  and  growth  of  all  the  complexity  of  their 
various  activities  ;  but  in  his  view  he  was  a  pioneer  and  as 
such  worthy  of  all  praise.  After  a  picturesque  account  of 
Cartier,  Champlain,  and  other  colonial  pioneers,  he  concludes 
thus  :  "Voila  une  suite  de  faits  bien  dignes  de  notre  atten- 
tion et  de  ceUe  de  la  post^rit^."  When  one  considers  the 
times  in  which  he  wrote,  the  many  journeys  he  made  to 
Albany  and  to  Montreal,  in  search  of  information,  and  all 
entailing  much  privation  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  interest 
of  his  work,  one  would  fain  echo  his  praise  of  the  early  ex- 
plorers :  "Voila  un  homme  bien  digne  de  notre  attention 
et  de  celle  de  la  posterity."  Curiously  enough  Garneau  sees 
in  the  modern  historical  method  proof  of  the  conclusion 
which  Marvin  draws  in  ''The  Living  Past":  ''Cette  revolu- 
tion dans  la  manidre  d'appr^cier  les  ev^nements  est  le  fruit 
incontestable  des  progrds  de  I'esprit  humain  et  de  la  liberty 
poUtique."  Garneau,  like  Hegel,  believed  in  a  philosophy  of 
history,  and  his  work  is  characterized  by  brilliant  generahza- 
tion  and  penetrating  criticism.  His  analysis  of  characters 
and  of  events  is  always  interesting,  and  if  at  times  he  had 
insufficient  information  his  conclusions  are  none  the  less 
stimulating  on  that  account.  Garneau  has  been  called  by 
French  writers,  the  national  historian  of  Canada,  but  the 
epithet  is  not  deserved.  Though  he  rose  superior  to  previous 
historians  in  that  he  refused  to  look  at  history  from  the  one 
angle  of  religion,  he  could  not  get  away  from  the  angle  of 
nationality  Just  as  Durham  and  Lucas  write  with  a  bias — 
however  unconscious — so  Garneau  mars  his  work  by  a  similar 
defect.  He  cannot  be  called  the  national  historian  of  Canada 
so  long  as  the  Canada  he  is  thinking  of  is  the  Canada  with  a 
hyphen.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  more  than  one  illustration 
of  what  is  so  generally  admitted  :  "Si  Ton  envisage  I'histoire 
du  Canada  dans  son  ensemble  depuis  Champlain  jusqu'^ 
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nos  jours  (1840)  on  voit  qu'elle  comprend  deux  phases  dis- 
tinctes  :  la  domination  francaise  et  la  domination  anglaise. 
L'une  est  marquee  par  les  guerres  contre  les  tribus  sauvages 
et  contre  les  provinces  qui  forment  aujourd'hui  les  Etats- 
Unis  ;  Fautre  est  remplie  par  la  lutte  morale  et  politique  des 
Canadiens  pour  conserver  leur  religion  et  leur  nationality." 

Hector  Gameau  says  of  his  grandfather,  ''Gameau 
n'appartenait  a  aucun  parti  politique.  II  6tait  sans  pr^juges 
de  race  et  sans  passion  sectaire.  Avant  tout,  il  avait  horreur 
du  mensonge."  No  one  doubts  the  honesty  or  truthfulness 
of  the  man.  One  can  well  beheve,  as  he  himself  wrote  to 
Chauveau,  his  biographer,  that  he  would  let  nothing,  not 
even  family  ties,  stand  between  him  and  truth.  One  can  well 
believe  the  grandson  when  he  says  that  tolerance  with  him 
was  a  religion.  As  an  admirer  of  Voltaire  he  could  be  intole- 
rant only  of  intolerance  ;  as  an  admirer  of  Thierry  he  must 
love  truth  ;  as  an  admirer  of  Michelet  he  could  hardly  be 
other  than  democratic  and  patriotic.  In  fact  his  fondness 
for  these  three  presupposes  community  of  ideas;  but  all 
these  could  not  make  him  entirely  free  from  prejudice  of 
race,  though  he  seems  to  have  risen  above  prejudice  of  creed. 
In  fact  the  source  of  his  inspiration  was  race  antipathy. 
"Eh  bien,  pour  vous  confondre,  je  vais  moi-meme  la  racon- 
ter."  But  though  one  cannot  call  Gameau  the  national 
historian  of  Canada,  he  is  one  of  the  few  Canadian  historians 
whom  one  can  read  with  pleasure.  Parkman  was  an  American : 
Kingsford's  material  is  badly  arranged  and  ill-digested.  Who 
is  there  left  who  has  faithfully  gone  to  original  documents  ? 

The  first  edition  of  Gameau  written  under  the  sting  of 
the  union  of  the  Canadas,  was  published  in  three  separate 
volumes  1845-46-48.  In  it  the  narrative  ceased  at  1792. 
A  second  edition  was  published  in  1852,  a  third  in  1859. 
These  brought  the  history  down  to  1840.  The  author  was 
busy  on  a  fourth  edition  when  he  died  (1866).  As  his  grand- 
son so  aptly  quotes,  "  Sa  vie  fut  en  ce  Hvre,  elle  a  passe  en  lui." 
The  fourth  edition  was  published  by  Alfred  Gameau  the  poet 
and  eldest  son  of  the  historian.     The  fifth  edition  is  still 
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incomplete  though  the  first  volume  has  already  appeared,  and 
the  other  will  appear  next  June.  On  this  new  edition  the 
grandson  has  spared  no  pains.  None  but  he  could  have 
edited  it  so  carefully.  One  feels  that  the  work  is  inspired  by 
a   species   of   ancestor-worship. 

The  new  edition  has  many  features  to  recommend  it  to 
all  students  of  Canadian  history.  It  is  beautifully  printed. 
The  preface  by  Hanotaux  gives  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
French  colonial  policy  and  offers  the  explanation  of  its  failure 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  statesmen  and  historians  from 
Talon  to  Marvin.  The  introduction  by  Hector  Garneau  is  a 
masterpiece.  Its  style  is  pointed  and  precise,  its  diction 
elegant,  and  it  gives  much  information  about  the  genesis  of 
the  historian  not  elsewhere  accessible.  This  introduction 
should  be  read  on  the  Ruskin  plan,  line  by  line,  letter  by 
letter.  Further,  the  new  edition  is  based  upon  original 
sources  to  an  unparalleled  extent.  New  matter  has  been 
added,  between  brackets,  by  the  editor.  Over  two  thousand 
notes  and  references  have  been  inserted  throughout  the  volume, 
besides  very  valuable  appendices.  Certain  passages,  almost 
entire  pages,  which  appeared  in  the  first  two  editions  but 
were  suppressed  in  the  later  editions,  have  been  reinserted,  so 
that  in  this  edition  the  reader  can  discover  the  most  mature 
judgements  of  the  historian.  At  the  same  time  the  excellent 
bibliographies  give  the  book  a  distinctly  American  stamp, 
and  make  it  indispensable  to  students  and  teachers.  In  a 
word,  the  revised  edition  If  ''a  veritable  encyclopaedia  of  thi 
history  of  Canada.^' 

Canada  is  not  rich  in  histories,  and  if  outsiders  be  allowed 
to  judge  us  by  our  neglect  of  our  own  past,  they  would  be 
justified  in  sneering,  ''apres  tout,  qu'6tes-vous  done,  vous 
Canadiens,  vous  n'avez  meme  pas  d'histoire  !"  In  all  Canada, 
with  its  many  universities,  we  have  only  one  chair  devoted  to 
colonial  history.  In  Oxford  there  is  a  chair  of  colonial  history 
and  from  its  present  occupant  has  issued  the  best  hand-book 
we  have  on  Canada  under  British  rule.  But  in  Oxford  there 
is  little  interest  in  Empire  history.    Professor  Egerton's  lectures 
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are  not  so  well  attended  as  they  deserve  :  the  faithful  are 
colonials  or  middle-aged  men  directly  interested  in  the  colonies, 
and  yet  Canada  was  never  so  much  before  the  British  public 
as  it  is  at  present.  Never  was  there  so  much  need  to  study 
our  history  and  that  of  our  neighbour  to  the  south.  Mr. 
Beer,  in  his  ''Colonial  Policy  (1754-63)"  points  out  how  the 
American  colonies  had  first  been  asked  to  contribute  men 
for  the  Indian  wars,  and  that  it  was  not  till  they  held  back 
for  each  other  and  did  nothing  that  England  attempted  to 
tax  them,  since  they  would  not  fight.  To-day  the  self-govern- 
ing dominions  have  been  asked  to  contribute  not  to  the  army, 
but  to  the  nav>\  They  are  waiting  for  each  other.  There 
was  a  lesson  of  America  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Will  there 
be  a  lesson  of  Canada  in  the  twentieth  ?  France  has  led  the 
way  in  drawing  the  moral  of  French-Canada,  just  as  she  was 
the  first  to  point  out  its  value  in  days  gone  by.  The  new 
edition  of  Garneau,  though  not  marred  by  bias,  is  a  sustained 
attempt  to  interpret  the  life  and  ideals  of  a  people,  not  their 
political  life  only  nor  its  material  basis,  but  also  those  subtler 
forces  which,  in  the  case  of  the  French-Canadians,  explain 
the  success  of  their  race  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  Louisiana,  and 
in  Quebec.  Though  not  able  to  use  the  great  libraries  of 
England  or  of  France,  the  editor,  by  a  cosmopolitan  subscrip- 
tion to  journals  and  reviews,  has  been  able  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  latest  authorities,  and  has  caught  the  spirit  of 
historical  criticism. 

Just  as  the  elder  Garneau  was  content  to  scorn  public 
honours  and  devote  his  life  to  his  history,  so  his  grandson 
has  been  content  to  leave  real  estate  and  legal  distinction 
to  his  more  material  contemporaries,  while  he,  by  many 
patient  hours  of  ''toil  unsevered  from  tranquillity*'  has  been 
trying  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  the  historian  and  to  express 
the  views  which  he  himself  would  have  held  to-day  in  the 
light  of  recent  discovery.  As  a  result  he  has  produced  a 
lasting  work  of  which  not  only  French-Canada  but  Canada 
may   be   proud. 

D.  C.  Harvey 


THE  JUDGEMENTS  OF  CARLYLE 

I7EW  characters  and  few  literary  reputations  have  been 
•*•  submitted  to  so  severe  a  test  from  the  scrutiny  of 
succeeding  generations  as  the  character  and  the  hterary 
reputation  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  In  his  hfetime  he  spoke  with 
an  authority  shared  by  none  of  his  contemporaries.  He  had 
not  lain  in  his  grave  a  year  when  the  famous  indiscretions  of 
Froude  provoked  a  violent  reaction  that,  for  the  many  years 
it  lasted,  obscured  all  the  issues  upon  which  a  sane  judgement 
of  the  man  and  the  author  might  be  founded.  Every  great 
reputation  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  ages,  but  such  heat  and 
venom  as  the  Carlyle  controversy  engendered  is  rare,  and  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  ordinary  oscillations  to  which 
literary  fame  is  subjected.  The  hubbub  has  now  so  far  died 
down  as  to  permit  us  to  judge  his  opinions  without  rancour 
or  obscuring  prejudice,  and  if  we  cannot  at  this  remove  of  time 
rehabilitate  an  angel,  we  may  at  least  rediscover  a  man  whose 
grim  humour  was  but  the  obverse  of  a  native  tenderness  and 
kindliness,  and  whose  judgements,  shorn  of  something  of  their 
distorting  emphasis,  have  still  some  validity  in  a  hurrying 
world.  At  this  date,  too,  it  is  happily  no  longer  necessary  to 
defend  Carlyle,  the  man,  at  the  expense  of  his  rarely-gifted 
wife,  whose  letters  reveal  not  only  a  talent  of  penetrating 
keenness,  but  a  nature  also  from  which  acute  physical  suffering 
and  a  constitutional  irritability  could  not  abstract  the 
indwelling  charm  and  sympathetic  grace. 

In  the  present  essay  the  attempt  is  made  to  study  Carlyle 
through  his  antipathies.  This  method  of  approaching  a  great 
author  might  conceivably  be  a  fruitful  one,  for  if  we  could 
discover  why  John  Keats  hurled  his  copy  of  "Don  Juan" 
across  the  cabin,  we  should  learn  a  great  deal  of  Keats  and 
ncidentally  contemplate  Byron  from  a  new  angle  of  vision. 
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But  the  essay  is  also  a  confession  of  faith  and  a  protest. 
Few  readers  of  my  generation,  and  these  we  need  not  envy, 
have  escaped  the  vehement  stress  and  strain  of  the  impact  of 
Carlyle's  genius  upon  their  minds,  and  few  readers,  I  assume, 
have  remained  consistently  loyal  to  their  early  enthusiasms. 
It  is  only  fitting,  however,  that  in  our  partial  disillusionment 
we  should  gratefully  remember  our  youth's  debt  to  the  author 
of  ''Heroes,"  and  how  at  the  first  contact  with  ''Sartor 
Resartus,"  the  walls  of  our  little  universe  strained  and  cracked 
and  fell,  and  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  rushed  in  upon 
our  minds. 

This  quickening  power  Carlyle  possesses  in  a  peculiar 
degree  among  the  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A 
plastic  mind  flows  readily  into  the  mould  of  his  thoughts,  and 
youth  is  not  the  season  when  his  energy  and  tremendous 
earnestness  can  be  wisely  or  successfully  resisted.  His  words 
then  are  oracles,  and  come  to  us  charged  with  a  significance 
that  makes  pale  the  utterances  of  ordinary  men.  The  years 
pass,  and  he  is  no  longer  infallible.  Contemporaries  and 
predecessors  who  earned  his  vehement  contempt  speak  to  us 
now  with  more  authority,  and  certainly  with  more  persuasive 
grace,  but  when  we  have  summed  up  the  count  of  his  deservings 
and  undeservings  we  are  constrained  to  recognize  in  him  the 
greatest  reservoir  of  spiritual  energy  in  nineteenth-century  i^ 
England.  In  the  pages  that  follow,  the  effort  will  be  made  to 
strike  some  working  balance  between  the  early  enthusiasm  for 
Carlyle  in  which  most  of  us  have  shared,  and  the  more  cautious 
and  occasionally  hostile  sentiments  to  which  it  usually  leads. 

How  far  Carlyle,  were  he  permitted  to  return  and  give 
us  a  reasoned  survey  of  his  career,  would  be  inclined  to  range 
himself  among  his  owti  heroes,  must  remain  in  the  region  of 
surmise.  A  court  of  inquiry  using  the  formulas  he  prescribed 
would  grant  him  heroship  at  least  in  the  second  degree,  upon 
the  hating  side,  that  is  to  say.  To  make  a  Hst  of  Carlyle's 
detestations  would  be  a  difficult  task  if  detailed  completeness 
were  aimed  at;  to  furnish  a  representative  series  of  these  is  a 
matter  of  easy  accompHshment,  since  almost  any  page  of  his 
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selected  at  random  would  provide  an  example.  But  our  court 
of  inquiry  would,  I  take  it,  seek  to  satisfy  itself  not  necessarily 
of  the  generosity  or  charity  of  his  multitudinous  hostile  opinions, 
— for  Carlyle  was  Calvinist  enough  to  dispense  with  charity 
and  to  separate  heaven  and  hell  by  limits  not  to  be  traversed, — 
but  to  satisfy  itself  rather  of  the  reasonableness  of  his  hatreds. 
Detestation  of  hypocrisy,  cant,  insincerity —  one  monster  of 
many  names — we  cordially  applaud,  but  in  Carlyle's  case  the 
question  surely  is  pertinent:  Were  his  recorded  opinions  just, 
or  merely  the  splenetic  outbursts  of  a  dyspeptic  iconoclast? 

The  unreasoning  optimist  sees  everything  for  the  best  in 
the  best  of  possible  worlds,  the  rabid  pessimist  everything  for 
the  worst  in  the  worst  of  possible  worlds.  From  this  twin 
category  of  foolish  persons  Carlyle  is  necessarily  excluded,  for 
that  the  world  is  divine  he  no  less  vehemently  believed  than 
that  the  world  is  mad.  Of  the  false  idols  that  the  nineteenth 
centur>"  proclaimed  and  wantonly  worshipped,  the  following  is 
a  partial  list — Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Lamb,  Landor, 
Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Macaulay,  George  Eliot,  Gladstone, 
Disraeli,  Keble,  Newman,  Maurice,  Bentham,  and  Mill.  The 
three,  solid,  satisfactory  persons  he  saw  in  modem  England 
were  Wellington,  Peel,  and  Wolseley,  to  whom,  for  friendship's 
sake,  although  a  poet,  may  be  added  Alfred  Tennyson. 
Outside  of  England  he  looked  with  friendly  eyes  upon  the 
ascending  Bismarck,  and  he  devoted  an  essay  of  admiration 
to  the  unspeakable  Dr.  Francia,  the  tyrant  of  Paraguay. 

Wordsworth,  Carlyle  informs  us,  ''is  an  old,  very  loqua- 
cious— indeed,  quite  prosing  man,  with  a  tint  of  naturalness, 
of  sincere  insight,  nevertheless.  He  has  been  much  spoiled; 
king  of  his  company,  unrecognized  and  then  adulated.  Worth 
little  now.  A  genuine  kind  of  man,  but  intrinsically  and 
extrinsically  a  small  one,  let  them  sing,  or  say,  what  they  will." 
As  for  Coleridge,  ''his  life  has  been  an  abstract  thinking  and 
dreaming,  idealistic,  passed  amid  the  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies 
and  of  unborn  ones.  The  moaning  sing-song  of  that  theoso- 
phico-metaphysical  monotony  left  on  you,  at  last,  a  very 
dreary  feeling A  weak,  diffusive,  weltering,  inef- 
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fectual  man."  It  is  now  Scott's  turn.  ''It  seems  to  us," 
writes  Carlyle,  "'there  goes  other  stuff  to  the  making  of  great 
men  than  can  be  detected  here.  One  knows  not  what  idea 
worthy  of  the  name  of  great,  what  purpose,  instinct,  or 
tendency,  that  could  be  called  great,  Scott  ever  was  inspired 
with.  His  life  was  worldly,  his  ambitions  were  worldly.  There 
is  nothing  spiritual  in  him;  all  is  economical,  of  the  earth 
earthy.  A  love  of  picturesque,  of  beautiful,  vigorous,  and 
graceful  things;  a  genuine  love,  yet  not  more  genuine  than  has 
dwelt  in  hundreds  of  men  named  minor  poets;  this  is  the 
highest  quality  to  be  discerned  in  him."  Charles  Lamb  is  a 
gin-bibber  and  a  mountebank,  and  Carlyle  has  heard  that 
there  was  insanity  in  the  family.  Carlyle's  advice  to  his 
generation,  "Close  your  Byrons  and  open  your  Goethes,"  is 
fruit  of  his  belief  that  Byron  is  a  theatrical  sentimentalist  with 
an  infinite  capacity  for  making  sin  delightful.  But  he  has  a 
lingering  tenderness  for  the  wicked  lord  which  he  refuses  to 
bestow  on  Keats  and  Shelley,  who  sum  up  for  him  all  that  is 
detestable  in  poetr>^  with  all  that  is  contemptible  in  life. 
"Milnes  has  written  this  year  a  book  on  Keats.  This  remark 
to  make  on  it:  'An  attempt  to  make  us  eat  dead  dog  by 
exquisite  currying  and  cooking.'  Won't  eat  it.  A  truly 
unwise  little  book.  The  kind  of  man  that  Keats  was  gets  ever 
more  horrible  to  me.  Force  of  hunger  for  pleasure  of  every 
kind,  and  want  of  all  other  force — this  is  a  combination! 
Such  a  structure  of  soul,  it  would  once  have  been  very  evident, 
was  a  chosen  'Vessel  of  Hell';  and  truly,  for  ever  there  is 
justice  in  that  feeling."  Shelley's  melodies  sounded  to 
Carlyle's  ears  like  the  infinite,  inarticulate  wailing  of  discon- 
solate infants. 

The  poHticians  and  theologians  fare  no  better  than 
the  poets.  Gladstone  appears  to  him  "one  of  the  con- 
temp  tiblest  men  I  ever  looked  on.  A  poor  Ritualist; 
almost  spectral  kind  of  phantasm  of  a  man — nothing 
in  him  but  forms  and  ceremonies  and  outside  wrappages; 
incapable  of  seeing  veritably  any  fact  whatever,  but  seeing, 
crediting,  and  laying  to  heart  the  mere  clothes  of  the   fact, 
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and  fancying  that  all  the  rest  does  not  exist — poor 
phantasm."  Macaulay  is  "a,  squat,  thickset,  low-browed, 
short,  grizzled  little  man  of  fifty — essentially  irremediable, 
common-place — all  that  was  in  him  now  gone  to  the  tongue. 
At  bottom  this  Macaulay  is  but  a  poor  creature,  with  his 
dictionary  literature  and  erudition,  his  saloon  arrogance.  He 
has  no  vision  in  him.  He  will  neither  see  nor  do  any  great 
thing,  but  be  a  poor  Holland  House  unbeliever,  with  spectacles 
instead  of  eyes,  to  the  end  of  him."  Bentham  and  Carlyle's 
quondam  friend  Mill  are  ''sawdustish,  mechanical  persons, 
mere  logic-grinders  and  profit  and  loss  philosophers,  the  ac- 
credited high  priests  of  the  dismal  science  that  is  bedeviling  Eng- 
land and  the  world  to-day."  The  religious  leaders  are  "  pious 
and  uninteresting  frauds."  Keble  is  "  a  little  ape  called  Keble, 
of  the  'Christian  Year.'"  Newman  has  not  the  brains  "of  a 
moderate  sized  rabbit."  Maurice  is  ''one  of  the  most  entirely 
uninteresting  men  of  genius"  to  be  met  with  in  society;  "all 
twisted,  screwed,  wiredrawn,  with  such  a  restless  sensitiveness, 
the  utmost  inability  to  let  Nature  have  fair  play  with  him. 
I  do  not  remember  that  a  word  ever  came  from  him  betokening 
clear  recognition  or  healthy  free  sympathy  with  anything." 
The  grounds  of  Carlyle's  admiration  for  Peel  are  never 
explicitly  stated.  He  seems  to  have  had  some  suspicion  that 
Peel  was  an  honest  man,  which  would  suffice  to  mark  him  out 
for  signal  commendation.  Wellington  held  in  combination 
two  inestimable  gifts;  he  was  a  good  fighter  and  a  bad  speaker — 
a  Cromwellian  compound,  compelling  praise.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  was  also  in  favour  as  a  diminished  Cromwell,  whose 
duty  it  might  some  day  be  to  turn  the  key  on  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  send  the  members  about  their  business. 

My  list,  though  representative  and  lengthy,  is  not 
complete.  In  fairness  to  Carlyle  I  should  mention  his  constant 
approval  of  Ruskin's  writings,  his  friendliness  towards  Sterling, 
and  his  qualified  tolerance  of  Dickens.  But  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  Carlyle  was  happy  neither  in  the  time  nor  in  the 
place  of  his  birth,  though  the  suspicion  may  be  hazarded  that 
neither  time  nor  place  are  much  concerned  in  the  matter.    His 
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country  was  inhabited  by  twenty-seven  millions,  mostly  fools, 
and  these  poor  fools  were  being  led  down  the  slope  of  destruc- 
tion by  specious  demagogues  or  designing  knaves.  The  very 
age  itseK  was  disease-ridden  to  the  core,  a  machine-driven, 
godless,  and  bewildered  age,  its  art  fraudulent,  its  religion 
soulless,  its  science  mechanical  and  atheistic,  its  pohtics 
sentimentalized,  weak,  and  insincere,  its  guiding  divinity  the 
stump-orator,  its  panacea  the  ballot-box,  and  its  wisdom  the 
mere  counting  of  noses. 

I  have  not  set  down  these  obiter  dicta  of  Carlyle's  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  an  initial,  unfriendly  bias  to  our  opinion  of 
the  man.  He  has  power  enough  without  the  aid  of  favouring 
criticism  to  survive  all  that  he  has  said  or  done  to  imperil  his 
good  fame,  and  criticism  that  is  perversely  hostile  wings  wide 
of  the  reputation  it  seeks  to  wound.  I  have  thought,  merely, 
that  the  swiftest  way  to  reach  an  understanding  of  our  author 
is  to  survey  dispassionately  what  he  loved  and  what  he  hated, 
to  ascertain  why  these  things  he  loved  or  hated,  and  to  explain 
it  all,  if  possible,  in  terms  of  the  man  Carlyle. 

The  grim  humour  of  these  judgements  is  occasionally 
evident;  the  ''native  tenderness  and  kindliness"  I  referred  to 
is  often  far  to  seek.  What  objurgatory  license  we  may  allow 
to  a  man  at  the  pit  of  whose  stomach  "a  rat  was  perpetually 
gnawing"  cannot  by  the  eupeptic  be  satisfactorily  decided, 
nor  can  the  pathologically  sound  determine  the  angle  of 
deviation  that  must  be  allowed  to  frenzied  sensibihties  and 
exacerbated  nerves.  Carlyle's  moral  skin  was  whipped  raw  by 
petty  annoyances  that  the  normally-disposed  person  would 
hardly  perceive.  His  world  was  peopled  by  soul-destroying 
monsters,  by  cats  that  would  not  sleep  o'nights,  by  dogs,  and 
cows,  and  hurdy-gurdies;  and  in  the  occasional  blessed 
intervals  when  outward  noises  ceased  to  lacerate,  there  was 
always  some  intruding  bore  innocently  wiUing  once,  if  not  a 
second  time,  to  offend  his  peace.  Some  physical  origin  we  can 
therefore  assign  to  Carlyle's  careering  opinions,  and  some 
element,  too,  there  was  in  these  sweeping  denunciations  of 
wilful  exaggeration.    The  gift  of  phrase-making  is  a  dangerous 
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lure,  and  Carlyle  had  early  discovered  in  himself  and  studiously 
developed  the  graphic  faculty  by  which  Celim^ne  gratified 
her  admirers  and  disgusted  her  Alceste.  You  cannot  be,  at 
once,  incisive  and  altogether  good-humoured,  nor  picturesque 
with  moderation.  Yet  the  opinions  upon  men  and  their  work 
that  I  have  quoted  were  seriously  intended  and  are  to  be  most 
seriously  considered.  What  are  the  qualities,  then,  we  must 
inquire,  which  in  Carlyle 's  view  go  to  the  making  of  great  men, 
and  what  exacting  standards  does  he  impose  that  these  names 
should  fall  so  immeasurably  short? 

The  characteristics  that  link  Carlyle's  heroes  together,  for 
he  held  that  they  were  all  fashioned  from  one  stuff  and  were,  so 
to  speak,  convertible  entities,  are  principally,  effectiveness  in 
the  practical  sphere,  sincerity,  insight,  and  melancholy, 
conjoined  with  a  spontaneity  of  action  or  utterance  that 
bespeaks  a  certain  unconsciousness  of  the  power  exhibited. 
They  are  essentially  God-driven  men,  and  they  speak  or  act 
not  from  a  studious  calculation  of  consequences,  but  from  a 
divine,  inward  prompting  that  cannot  be  resisted,  into  what 
straits  soever  it  may  lead  them.  Singled  out  by  this  divine 
purpose  to  guide  an  unwilling  age  upon  the  predestined  path, 
they  are  usually  not  joyous  persons,  and  Carlyle,  when  he 
cannot  proclaim  a  chronic  hypochondria  in  his  heroes,  is  hard 
put  to  it  to  discover  some  period  in  the  moulting  season  of 
youth  when  sorrow  has  laid  a  caressing  hand  upon  them. 
Frederick,  falling  into  dissolute  courses,  has  his  soul  'tragically 
dimmed"  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  was  less  Goethe's 
serene  poise  that  stirred  Carlyle's  admiration  than  the  fact 
that  it  issued  from  intense  moral  strife.  ''Wer  nie  sein  Brot 
mit  ThrKnen  asz"  is  a  quotation  he  never  wearies  of,  and  he 
repeats  with  approval  the  phrase  of  the  French  diplomat, 
who,  contemplating  Goethe's  face,  said,  ''Voil^  un  homme 
qui  a  eu  beaucoup  de  chagrins."  Better,  thinks  Carlyle,  it 
would  have  been  to  say  with  Goethe,  ''Here  is  a  man  who  has 
struggled  loyally;  who  has  ' es  sich  recht  sauer  werden  lassen.' — 
For  Goethe  has  not  only  suffered  and  mourned  in  bitter  agony 
under  the  spiritual  perplexities  of  his  time;  but  he  has  also 
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mastered  these,  he  is  above  them,  and  has  shown  others  how 
to  rise  above  them."  It  was  Voltaire's  apparent  levity  that 
disconcerted  Carlyle.  Though  constantly  concerning  himself 
with  French  themes  and  personages,  Carlyle  never  reached  an 
understanding  of  the  French  temperament.  The  fond  gaillard 
perpetually  baffled  him.  Consequently  France  provided  him 
only  with  fractional  heroes,  and  these  he  prefers  to  find  among 
her  men  of  action.  Diderot's  Ufe  struggle  interested  him,  but 
not  the  flow  of  ideas  that  issued  from  that  astonishingly 
fertile  and  original  brain.  Mirabeau,  Danton,  Napoleon  were 
all  men  who  Uved  in  the  concrete  and  lifted  heavy  burdens. 
Carlyle,  perforce,  admires  the  stormy  cheerfulness  of  the 
revolutionary  leaders,  but  their  seeming  lack  of  spiritual 
seriousness  disconcerts  him.  Napoleon's  trite  remark,  ''But 
who  made  all  that,  gentlemen?"  goes  far  to  redeem  him  in 
Carlyle 's  eyes.  ■ 

He  was  unquestionably  more  at  his  ease  with  men  by 
nature  prone  to  melancholy,  whose  triumph  over  despair  was 
often  but  the  stoic's  victory  of  sombre  and,  at  times,  defiant 
endurance,  with  some  consolation  permitted  from  the  sense  of 
a  task  accomplished.  Cromwell's  Huntingdon  physician  was 
much  perturbed  by  his  hypochondriac  maladies.  "Mr. 
Cromwell  for  many  years  was  very  splenetic  (spleen-struck), 
often  thought  he  was  just  about  to  die,  and  also  had  fancies 
about  the  town  Cross."  ....  ''Brief  intimation,"  writes 
Carlyle,  "of  which  the  reflective  reader  may  make  a  great 
deal.  Samuel  Johnson  too  had  hypochondrias;  all  great  souls 
are  apt  to  have, — and  to  be  in  thick  darkness  generally,  till 
the  eternal  ways  and  the  celestial  guiding-stars  disclose  them- 
selves, and  the  vague  Abyss  of  Life  knit  itself  up  into  Firma- 
ments for  them.  Temptations  in  the  Wilderness,  Choices  of 
Hercules,  and  the  hke,  in  succinct  or  loose  form,  are  appointed 
for  every  man  that  will  assert  a  soul  in  himself  and  be  a  man. 
Let  OUver  take  comfort  in  his  dark  sorrows  and  melancholies. 
The  quantity  of  sorrow  he  has,  does  it  not  mean  withal  the 
quantity  of  sympathy  he  has,  the  quantity  of  faculty  and 
victory  he  shall  yet  have?    Our  sorrow  is  the  inverted  image 
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of  our  nobleness.  The  depth  of  our  despair  measures  what 
capabiKty  and  height  of  claim  we  have  to  hope.  Black  smoke 
of  Tophet  fiUing  all  your  universe,  it  can  yet  by  true  heart- 
energy  become  flame  and  brilliancy  of  Heaven.    Courage!" 

If  the  hero  is  essentially  melancholic,  and  such  cheerfulness 
as  he  has  the  fruit  only  of  courageous  battle  with  despair,  he 
is  also  a  man  of  unswerving  sincerity  and  piercing  insight.   The 
imputation  of  insincerity  lay  heavily  upon  two  men  of  his 
choice.    Cromwell  and  Mahomet  possessed  themselves  violent- 
ly of  power,  and  the  succeeding  times  have  inclined  to  regard 
them  both  as  scheming  hypocrites,  in  whose  defence  it  might 
be  urged  at  best  that  they  were  themselves  dupes  of  their 
own  ambitions,  and  had  hypnotized  themselves  into  a  kind 
of  spurious  sincerity.    This  view  Carlyle  totally  rejects.    If 
they  were  not  true  men,  though  mortally  fallible,  then  the 
whole  universe  is  based  upon  a  lie,  which  is  Carlyle's  emphatic 
way  of  saying  that  his  own  view  is  right.    "This  Mahomet, 
then,  we  will  in  no  wise  consider  as  an  Inanity  and  Theatric- 
ality, a  poor,  conscious,  ambitious  schemer.  We  cannot  conceive 
him  so.    The  rude  message  he  delivered  was  a  real  one  withal; 
an  earnest,  confused  voice  from  the  unknown  Deep.     The 
man's  words  were  not  false,  nor  his  workings  here  below;  no 
Inanity  and  Simulacrum,  a  fiery  mass  of  Life  cast-up  from  the 
great  bosom  of  Nature  herself.     To  Kindle  the  world,  the 
world's  Maker  had  ordered  it  so.     Neither  can  the  faults, 
imperfections,  insincerities  even,  of  Mahomet,  if  such  were 
never  so  well  proved  against  him,  shake  this  primary  fact 
about  him."    And  this  of  Cromwell:     "From  of  old,  I  will 
confess,  this  theory  of  Cromwell's  falsity  has  been  incredible 
to  me.     Nay,  I  cannot  beUeve  the  like  of  any  Great  Man 
whatever.     Multitudes  of  Great  Men  figure  in  History  as 
false,  selfish  men;  but  if  we  will  consider  it,  they  are  but 
figures  for  us,  unintelligible  shadows,  we  do  not  see  into  them 
as  men  that  could  have  existed  at  all.   A  superficial,  unbeheving 
generation   only,    with   no   eye   but   for   the   surfaces   and 
semblances  of  things,  could  form  such  notions  of  Great  Men. 
Can  a  great  soul  be  possible  without  a  conscience  in  it,  the 
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essence  of  all  real  souls,  great  or  small?  No,  we  cannot  figure 
Cromwell  as  a  Falsity  and  Fatuity.  The  longer  I  study  him 
and  his  career,  I  believe  this  the  less." 

The  world  is  full  of  half-sincere  persons.  The  completer 
sincerity  of  great  men  is  associated  always  with  penetrating 
vision  into  the  heart  of  things.  Such  men  are  in  tune  with  the 
universal  law,  are  at  one  with  the  eternal  facts  of  life  and  at 
war  with  all  its  shams  and  simulacrums.  Carlyle  derived 
from  his  superficial  reading  of  German  philosophy  a  very 
convenient  support  for  this  view.  The  Kantian  distinction, 
especially,  between  Vernunft  and  Verstand — the  higher  and 
lower  Reason — he  availed  himself  of  with  eagerness,  for  he 
found  in  this  theor\'  a  confirmation  of  his  own  intuitive  beliefs. 
It  is  very  satisfactory  to  have  the  sanction  of  high  authority 
for  debasing  the  men  and  objects  of  our  detestation,  so  into 
this  philosophers'  limbo  of  the  Understanding  or  lower  Reason, 
Carlyle  found  it  pleasant  and  convenient  to  relegate  all  men 
of  mere  intellectual  ingenuity,  our  quack  writers  and  poets, 
our  mechanical  artists,  our  demagogic  politicians,  and  our 
formula-ridden  priests.  These  are  our  men  of  talent.  Our 
men  of  genius,  who  number  in  Carlyle's  grudging  estimation 
perhaps  one  to  a  century  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  will 
probably  be  doers  rather  than  writers,  but  whether  they  act 
or  whether  they  speak  they  wiU  possess,  with  all  the  qualities 
of  cleverness  that  designate  the  verstandiger  Mensch,  that 
superaddition  of  insight  into  the  drift  and  meaning  of  life  which 
is  the  mark  of  the  higher  Reason.  A  pedantic  yet  instructive 
list  might  be  drawn  up  under  the  dual  headings  of  Vernunft 
and  Verstand,  in  which  always  the  heroic  qualities  would 
stand  in  the  left-hand  column : 


Vernunft 

Verstand 

Genius 

Talent 

Imagination 

Fancy 

Humour 

Wit 

Oratory 

Rhetoric 

Intuition 

Logic 
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Vemunjt 

Verstand 

Courtesy 

Politeness  (the  mere  outward 

form) 

Goodness 

Sanctions  (moral  conventions) 

Religion 

ReHgiosity 

Unconsciousness 

Self-Consciousness 

Mystery 

Mystification 

The  Dyna,niic 

The  Mechanical 

Creation 

Manufacture 

Sentiment 

Sentimentality 

Sincerity 

Hypocrisy 

Und  so  wetter. 

The  man  of  supreme  ability  can  borrow  at  wiU  from  the 
Verstand  column.  The  lesser  man  may  have  flashes  of  inspira- 
tion, but  he  wiU  be  confined  usually  within  his  own  list,  and 
will  discover  to  his  satisfaction  that  present  notoriety  is 
associated,  for  the  most  part,  precisely  with  those  qualities 
within  which  his  range  is  bound.  The  award  of  merit  is, 
therefore,  to  be  left  to  the  arbitrament  of  time, — a  truth  which 
Carlyle  continually  announced,  but  which  he  rashly  sHghted  in 
hazarding  his  manifold  contemporary  judgements. 

The  dyspeptic's  privilege  should  extend  only  to  moment- 
ary petulant  outbursts,  and  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  such 
well-considered  and  permanent  opinions  as  those  that  I  have 
recorded.  The  flagrantly  worst  of  these  reveal  Carlyle  as 
singularly  ill  at  ease  in  his  intellectual  surroundings.  He 
sometimes  impresses  us,  as  Taine  described  him,  in  the  guise 
of  some  "strange  animal,  a  rehc  of  a  lost  family,  a  sort  of 
mastodon,  who  has  strayed  in  a  world  not  made  for  him." 
The  monstrous  ineptitude  especially  of  the  estimate  of  Keats 
and  Shelley,  deserves  comment  now  only  for  what  it  reveals 
to  us  of  Carlyle  himself.  He  enjoyed  pathetic  Scotch  airs 
rendered  upon  the  piano;  and  though  he  has  written  much  and 
eloquently  upon  the  subject,  his  appreciation  of  poetry  is 
often,  to  the  same  degree,  primitive  and  meagre.  In  these 
particular  poets  he  looked  for  strength  of  personality,  and 
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found  only  a  melodious  wail.  Keats  and  Shelley  are,  unfortun- 
ately perhaps,  pathetic  figures  in  our  hterature,  and  have 
suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  lachrjTnose  enthusiasts.  But 
the  pathos  of  their  fate  should  not  bhnd  us  to  their  singular 
force  of  character,  and  Carlyle's  judgement  upon  them  has 
value  for  us  now  only  in  so  far  as  it  exhibits  with  such  cruel 
force  his  own  aesthetic  Hmitations. 

Carlyle  neither  attempted  nor  was  competent  to  judge 
Wordsworth  or  Coleridge  as  poets.  There  is  no  e\idence  in  his 
conversation  or  writings  that  he  considered  their  work  as 
anything  more  than  idle  versif>dng.  In  Wordsworth  he  might 
have  discovered  sincerity,  reverence,  and  imaginative  insight — 
in  short  his  own  heroic  compound  upon  the  contemplative  side; 
he  perversely  sees  in  him  a  garrulous,  prosaic  old  man  with, 
nevertheless,  ''a  tint  of  naturalness,  of  sincere  insight."  The 
Coleridge  of  Highgate  evidently  bored  him,  and  he  assumed 
that  no  genuine  song  and  no  enduring  message  could  issue 
from  such  tragic  impotence  of  will.  Lamb's  humour  was  too 
subtle,  his  wisdom  too  humanly  woridly  to  appeal  to  him.  In 
this  instance,  the  distaste  was  reciprocal.  His  ''imperfect 
sympathy"  with  Scott  is  more  difficult  of  explanation.  Partly 
the  loudness  of  his  reputation  repelled  him,  but  this  of  itself 
does  not  sufficiently  account  for  the  diabohc  skiU  with  which 
Cariyle  steers  clear  of  aU  that  was  genuinely  heroic  in  his 
great  countr>Tnan — his  frankness,  his  integrity,  his  serenity, 
his  effortless  creative  power.  Fiction,  save  that  which  issued 
from  the  brain  of  Goethe  or  Richter,  repelled  him,  and  Scott 
was  bound  to  suffer  from  his  critic's  innate  incapacity  to  deal 
with  any  form  of  art  that  did  not  convey,  whether  obviously 
or  by  mystic  impUcation,  some  moral  lesson  to  the  age.  It  is 
less  surprising,  and  yet  it  is  surprising,  that  Cariyle  should 
have  so  scanted  the  poUticians  of  his  time.  Facts  accomphshed 
by  Gladstone  and  Macaulay  are  discoverable  without  un- 
wonted searching,  and  histon^  vnW.  not  deny  them  effectiveness 
in  the  practical  sphere.  But  Cariyle  saw  only  two  copious 
rivers  of  rhetoric  deluging  a  drenched  land.  With  all  their 
reforming  activity  they  were  still  complacent  children  of  their 
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age,  zealots  of  material  progress,  supporters  of  the  ballot,  and 
temperate  advocates  of  democratic  institutions.  Gladstone's 
ritualism  and  Macaulay's  social  predilections  were  merely  the 
added  degree  of  temperature  which  brought  Carlyle's  wrath 
to  the  boiling  point.  Small  knowledge  of  Carlyle  is  needed 
to  forecast  his  sentiments  towards  the  mid-century  religious 
group.  He  was  compelled  to  regard  them  all  as  mad  and 
dangerous  enthusiasts.  It  would  be  hopeless,  therefore,  to 
expect  him,  with  his  militant  individualism,  to  adjust  his  mind 
to  the  Newman  point  of  view,  and  the  sincerest  and  subtlest 
intellect  of  his  age  had  to  take  his  chances  and  suffer  with  the 
rest.  Carlyle's  treatment  of  Mill,  apart  from  the  breach  of 
friendship  it  involved,  is  regrettable  as  a  total  misreading  of 
the  facts.  The  economists  at  large  lie  open  to  many  of  his 
charges,  with  the  necessary  modification  of  the  Carlylean 
emphasis,  but  from  the  most  sweeping  of  these  Mill,  at  least, 
should  have  been  exempt.  Carlyle's  mind,  working  in  a 
large,  intuitive  fashion,  could  not  estimate  the  value  of  a 
patient,  unprejudiced,  logical,  yet  none  the  less  humane, 
survey  and  sifting  of  facts  and  arguments.  Hard  and  logical 
though  Mill's  writings  are,  there  burns  beneath  them  a  fire 
of  human  ardour  every  whit  as  warm  as  the  more  lambent 
Carlylean  flame;  and  no  mechanically  inspired  formalist 
could  have  inspired  the  devoted  followers  of  whom  Lord 
Morley  is  the  last  enthusiastic  survivor. 

If  Carlyle's  current  judgements  were  such  as  we  have 
seen,  what  value  attaches  to  him  in  the  sphere  of  creative 
criticism  where  immediate  prejudices  are  not  in  question? 
Few  critics  could  afford  to  handicap  themselves  so  heavily, 
and  yet  retain  a  title  to  our  regard.  It  is  also  a  curious  thing 
to  note  that  a  large  part  of  his  criticism  concerns  itself  with  a 
century  that  he  detested,  and  with  individuals  whom  he  could 
regard  with  admiration  only  in  so  far  as  they  could  divorce 
themselves  from  its  defects.  His  strongly  held  prejudices  and 
angular  opinions  vitiated  too  often  the  clarity  of  his  judge- 
ments, and  his  deficient  sense  of  formal  beauty  effectively 
ebarred  him  from  the  appreciation  of  many  of  the  qualities 
hat  confer  not  only  distinction  but  greatness  upon  a  literature. 
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Yet  his  critical  work  reveals  always  the  operations  of  an  acute 
and  powerful  mind,  and  when  he  is  in  tune  with  his  subject 
there  is  little  criticism  that  is  more  inspired.  He  did  much 
with  Coleridge  to  emancipate  criticism  from  the  magisterial 
methods  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  the  process 
humanized  it  to  an  astonishing  degree.  No  critic  has  so  secure 
a  sense  of  concrete  values,  and  few  have  had  such  a  pro- 
foundly moral  view  of  the  meaning  of  literature  with  so  little 
of  the  pedantry  of  the  professional  moralist.  Though  holding 
the  belief  that  only  a  good  man  can  write  a  good  book,  his 
definition  of  virtue  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Prayer  Book  or 
the  shorter  catechism.  The  essays  on  Bums  and  Scott  seem 
to  prove  that  an  unchaste  drunkard  may  have  within  him  more 
sincerity  and  moral  fire  than  a  man  blameless  in  all  human 
relationships,  who,  nevertheless,  is  too  obviously  at  ease 
in  Zion,  who  had  not  wrestled  in  the  wilderness,  nor  thrown 
his  ink-pot  at  the  devil.  Spontaneity  Carlyle  values  highly  f 
of  mere  facility  of  utterance  he  is  ever  suspicious.  He  is 
never  imposed  upon  by  bulk,  and  Voltaire's  fifty  volumes 
do  not  contain  for  him  one  genuine  thought.  Flippancy  and 
mere  cleverness  repel  him.  His  chosen  heroes  of  letters  are 
men  who  have  suffered  and  have  maintained  their  faith,  who 
hate  falsehood  and  reverence  truth  with  equal  intensity,  who 
do  the  work  that  is  appointed  to  them  with  a  glad  honesty 
of  purpose,  and  who  yet  realize  that  each  moment  of  their 
lives  is  the  fleeting  point  where  two  eternities  conjoin.  This 
is  very  fine,  I  grant,  but,  for  the  purposes  of  literary  criticism, 
sometimes  misleading,  and  the  results  arrived  at  are  often 
demonstrably  false.  Voltaire  may  have  been  led  captive  on 
occasion  by  his  own  cleverness,  and,  flippant  Frenchman  that 
he  was,  he  may  have  taken  the  Eternities  and  Immensities  too 
much  for  granted;  but  he  was  much  more  than  the  adroit 
business  man  of  Carlyle's  too  clever  picture,  and  his  fifty 
volumes  are  not  reducible  to  the  one  genuine  thought  which 
Carlyle,  with  unreflecting  rashness,  denies  him.  It  is  proper 
for  a  critic  to  abhor  dilettantism  from  his  heart's  depth,  but 
it  is  dangerous  for  a  critic  so  wanting  as  Carlyle  was  in  the 
sense   of  formal  beauty   to   make   public   utterance   of  his 
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abhorrence.  For  him  Ebenezer  EUiott,  the  Com  Law  rhymer, 
will  have  more  value  than  Keats  or  Shelley,  and  Novalis,  the 
rambling  mystic,  will  outweigh  Voltaire. 

Criticism  has  changed  its  fashion  much  less  in  the  last 
fifty  years  than  history,  which  now  esteems  itself  a  new,  if 
not  an  exact,  science.  We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  compare 
Carlyle  with  the  old  rather  than  with  the  new  historians.  He 
has  more  affinities  with  Thucydides,  with  Tacitus,  and  with 
Voltaire,  thatr.  with  Mommsen,  or  Firth,  or  Vandal.  Question 
a  present-day  investigator  as  to  whether  Carlyle  should  take 
rank  as  a  great  historian,  and  his  answer  will  hesitate  upon  a 
negative.  He  is  too  personal,  too  vindictive,  too  partizan,  and, 
however  assiduously  he  may  have  used  the  sources  at  his 
command,  the  storehouses  of  information  accessible  to  modern 
research  have  partially  invalidated  his  results.  Partizanship 
and  temper,  and,  may  I  add,  a  misplaced  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  read  the  Creator's  purpose  in  the  riddle  of  human 
affairs,  do  not  contribute  to  clarity  of  judgement  and  are 
fatal  to  the  detached  and  dispassionate  calm  which  modern 
methods  of  research  appear  to  demand  That  certain  facts 
of  minor  detail  require  amendment,  is  little  to  the  purpose; 
and  whether  Louis  XVI  and  his  consort  fled  across  France  in 
a  blue  coach  or  a  green  does  not  affect  the  issue  that  they 
actually  ran  away,  and  that  Carlyle  gives  us  so  dramatic  a 
rendering  of  the  event  that  no  meticulously  accurate,  revised 
version  can  render  it  obsolete.  It  is  safe  advice  to  teU  a  young 
student  to  read  Carlyle's  "French  Revolution"  in  an  an- 
notated edition.  It  would  be  execrable  advice  to  bid  him 
forbear  to  read  it,  for  it  is  a  book  in  which  a  vanished  age 
tumultuously  lives.  In  his  power  to  vivify  the  facts  and  to 
awake  from  their  sleep  of  death  the  actors  in  the  buried  past, 
Carlyle  has  had  no  modem  rival.  In  no  one  man,  unfortun- 
ately, are  aU  things  combined,  and  Carlyle  was  so  possessed 
by  the  pictorial  splendour  and  fiery,  dramatic  qualities  of  his 
theme  that  the  philosophical  significance  of  the  movement 
escaped  him.  He  is  so  lavish  of  his  colours  that  one  does  not 
see  whither  the  lines  of  his  picture  tend.  Robespierre  is  a  mere 
splash  of  sea-green  upon  his  page,  and  Marat  a  bilious  smudge. 
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These  men  had  surely  a  meaning,  had  sm-ely  some  philosophy 
of  revolution  which,  however  detestable,  would  have  amply 
repaid  investigation.  But  Carlyle  abhorred  them,  and  they 
remain  a  mere  target  for  his  phrases.  From  this  book  the 
emotional  reaction  is  enormous,  the  intellectual  reaction  of 
inconsiderable  moment.  In  the  massing  of  details  to  present 
to  the  mind  a  graphic  image  of  events,  Carlyle  is  incomparable; 
in  the  analysis  of  details  to  explain  events  and  set  them  in 
their  rational  sequence,  he  has  been  surpassed  by  many  men 
who  saw  less  vividly  and  largely  but  possessed  a  fuller  measure 
of  poUtical  sagacity  and  saving  common  sense.  Our  estimate 
of  Carlyle  as  an  historian  will  depend  largely  upon  our  personal 
preference  for  the  poetry  or  the  prose  of  facts. 

A  concluding  word  remains  to  be  said  on  Cariyle's 
relation  to  the  social  problems  of  his  time.  His  ideals  were 
high  and  stem;  and  feariess  and  violent  as  he  was  in  their 
utterance,  he  neither  conciliated  nor  sought  to  conciUate  the 
dominant  sects  and  parties  of  his  day.  John  Stuart  Mill's 
friendship  faded  first  into  a  perplexed  toleration  of  Cariyle's 
eccentricities  and  extravagances  of  opinion,  then  lapsed  into 
indifference,  and  waxed  ultimately  into  intolerance  and  fierce 
contempt.  Cariyle's  essay  on  ''The  Nigger  Question"  in 
Fraser's  Magazine  for  1849  brought  an  immediate  reply  from 
Mill,  usually  the  gentlest  of  mankind,  but,  on  this  occasion, 
provoked  to  an  unwonted  violence  of  phrase.  "The  great 
ethical  doctrine  of  the  Discourse,"  he  writes,  "than  which  a 
doctrine  more  damnable  never  was  propounded  by  a  professed 
moral  reformer,  is,  that  one  kind  of  human  beings  are  born 
servants  to  the  other  kind.  I  do  not  hold  him,"  he  continues, 
"to  the  absurd  letter  of  his  dictum;  it  belongs  to  the  mannerism 
in  which  he  is  enthralled  like  a  child  in  swaddling  clothes." 
Is,  then,  the  conclusion  forced  upon  us  that  Carlyle  was 
unsympathetically  disposed  towards  the  toiling  millions  and 
subject  races  of  the  earth?  Not  unsympathetically  disposed, 
we  may  answer,  but  uncompromisingly  severe,  and,  in  fairness 
to  Carlyle,  I  must  indicate  the  grounds  of  this  severity.  It 
springs  from  his  recognition  of  what  he  deems  to  be  the 
fundamental   and   immutable   law   of  our  being,   to   strive 
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against  which  is,  in  his  opinion,  at  once  futile  and  dishonest. 
Toil,  not  happiness  is  our  birthright,  or  only  that  happiness 
is  conceded  which  arises  from  the  sense  of  honourable  work 
accomplished.    We  have  no  privileges,  no  inalienable  rights, 
only  a  task  appointed  to  us  and  imperative  duties  to  fulfil. 
The  God-appointed  duty  of  the  strong  is  to  command  in 
righteousness  and  wisdom;  on  the  weak  is  laid  the  rigorous 
mandate  to  obey.     That  the  Demerara  negroes  should  eat 
their  pumpkins  contentedly  and  multiply  beneath  the  tropic 
sun  is  no  less  grievous  in  Carlyle's  eyes  than  the  sentimental 
philanthropy  which  spares  the  lash  and  bids  the  nigger  prosper 
after  his  own  idle  fashion.    It  seems  never  to  have  occurred 
to  Carlyle,  when  invoking  the  immutable  decrees  of  divinely- 
ordered  fact,  that  the  pumpkin-eating  negro  basking  in  the  sun 
is  probably  fulfilling  with  great  satisfaction  to  himself  the 
laws  of  his  own  being,  and  perhaps  rightly  resents  the  lash  as 
an  unwarrantable  intrusion  upon  his  divinely-ordered  repose. 
But  Carlyle  has  the  prejudices  of  that  type  of  genius 
which  is  narrow  in  the  direct  ratio  of  its  intensity,  and  his 
mind  harbours  one  aspect  only  of  every  problem  which  it 
confronts.     The  middle  positions  through  which  the  logical, 
analytic  mind  delights  to  struggle  towards  a  solution  that 
leaves  no  argument  untested  on  the  way,  his  swift,  intuitive 
mind  abhorred.    On  the  one  side  is  the  radiance  of  truth,  on 
the  other  side  is  the  darkness  of  spiritual  death.    From  this 
chiaroscuro  of  dazzling  light  and  impenetrable  shade,  the 
Carlylean  gospel  and  the  Carlylean  style  are  compounded. 
The   literary   effect   of   this   clashing   of   mighty   opposites, 
enforced  by  an  unexampled  copiousness  of  incisive  speech,  is 
tremendous.    We  are  exhilarated  and  swept  off  our  feet  by  the 
onrush  of  his  furious  vocables,  but  in  the  end  we  are  glad  to 
rest  upon  a  quieter  shore,  with  the  salutary  sting  of  the 
brine  upon  our  flesh.     Wordsworth  has  described  poetry  as 
"emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity."    From  Carlyle  we  shall 
derive  nothing  but  profit  if  we  yield  ourselves  to  the  spell 
of  his  emotional  appeal  and  revise  his  judgements  in  some 
hour  of  tranquil  contemplation. 

Pelham  Edgar 


THE  POET  LAUREATESHIP 

HTHE  news  of  the  death  of  Alfred  Austen  and  of  the 
■*•  appointment  of  Robert  Bridges  to  the  poet-laureateship 
constituted  for  most  of  us  a  veritable  rediscovery^  of  the 
existence  of  that  office — so  completely  had  our  interest  lapsed 
during  the  unimpressive  tenure  of  the  late  laureate.  Nor  did 
the  preferment  of  Mr.  Bridges  over  such  well  known  poets 
as  Rudyard  Kipling,  Austin  Dobson,  Stephen  PhiUips,  Thomas 
Hardy,  Henry  Newbolt,  Alfred  Noyes,  Alfred  Housman, 
Arthur  Symons,  and  Mrs.  Meynell  tend  to  enlighten  the  laity 
as  to  the  official  conception  of  the  functions  of  the  laureate; 
for  no  one  could  recall  at  the  time,  and  apparently  no  one  has 
been  able  to  discover  since,  any  utterance  of  Mr.  Bridges 
which  reveals  him  as  a  spokesman  of  the  national  mood. 

Mr.  Bridges,  now  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  has  a  large  body 
of  poetry  to  his  credit — a  masque,  several  metrical  dramas, 
many  lyrics,  a  sonnet-sequence,  a  number  of  experiments  in 
the  use  of  classical  metres  in  English  poetrj^  and  several 
librettos  for  oratorios — ^but  all  these  are  academic  in  tone,  and 
savour  rather  of  the  diversions  of  the  student  than  the 
activities  of  the  forum.  This  only  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Bridges — 
but  this  is  much — that  his  work  is  unfailingly  dignified, 
genuine,  and  poetic  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  His  laureate 
utterances  will  never  arrest  or  startle;  but  at  least  they  will 
never  disgust.  He  will  have  the  negative  merit  of  escaping 
the  ridicule  to  which  so  many  of  his  predecessors  have  fallen 
heir  as  soon  as  their  muse  donned  the  official  robes.  The 
choice  of  Mr.  Bridges  is  a  safe  one  and  sustains  the  better 
tradition  of  the  laureateship. 

One  is  compelled  to  quahfy ;  for  the  tradition  is  so  confused, 
as  between  the  men  who  have  glorified  the  office  and  the 
instances  in  which  the  office  has  either  failed  to  make  or  has 
quite  disastrously  unmade  the  man,  that  one  is  divided  between 
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a  desire  to  reverence  it  in  memory  of  Tennyson  or  laugh  at  it  in 
memory  of  Pye.  But  confused  and  frequently  ignoble  as  the 
tradition  is,  it  is  none  the  less  picturesque  and  interesting; 
and  the  renewal  of  public  interest  on  account  of  the  fact  of  a 
new  appointment,  makes  it  seem  timely  to  trace  the  tradition 
and  recall  the  past  associations  of  the  laureateship. 

The  locus  dassicus  is,  of  course,  the  crowning  of  Petrarch 
upon  the  Capitol.  There,  in  the  words  of  John  Addington 
Symonds,  ''the  ancient  and  the  modern  eras  met  together 
and  a  new  stadium  for  the  human  spirit  ....  was  opened;" 
but  the  stream  of  poetic  tradition  thus  established  was  purest 
at  its  source.  As  it  flowed  down  through  the  Middle  Ages 
its  waters  were  sulhed  by  the  intrigues  of  poHticians  and  the 
tawdriness  of  courts. 

In  England,  the  office  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  practice  of 
early  monarchs  of  having  minstrels  attached  to  their  retinue. 
Such  were  Gulielmus  Peregrinus,  the  versificator  regis  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  a  certain  John  Kay,  who  describes 
himself  as  Edward  the  Fourth's  "humble  poet  laureate." 
Such  voluntary  appropriations  of  the  title,  and  the  contem- 
porary tendency  of  the  universities  to  confer  the  laurel  upon 
academic  poets,  gave  rise  to  a  certain  looseness  in  the  use  of 
the  term,  before  the  court  title  came  into  existence.  For 
example,  James  the  First,  in  "The  King's  Quair,"  refers  to 
Chaucer  and  Gower  as  poets  laureate.  Of  these,  Chaucer,  it 
is  true,  held  various  offices  under  the  Crown  and  enjoyed 
various  emoluments,  one  of  these  being  the  grant  for  life  of  a 
daily  pitcher  of  wine,  an  analogy  to  the  butt  of  sack  which 
afterwards  became  the  fixed  honorarium  of  the  post.  But 
the  analogy  is  misleading,  for  Chaucer  received  his  pitcher  of 
wine  not  for  literary,  but  for  official,  services.  The  tradition 
that  he  was,  in  some  sort,  official  poet  laureate  or  was  in  any 
way  recognized  as  such,  seems  to  have  no  foundation.  Dryden 
is  made  by  a  recent  essayist  to  say  that  Chaucer  was  laureate 
to  three  kings;  but  all  that  Dryden  actually  does  say  is  that 
Chaucer  "was  employed  abroad  and  favoured  by  Edward  the 
Third,  Richard  the  Second,  and  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  was 
poet,  as  I  suppose,  to  all  three  of  them." 
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Indeed,  considering  the  high  offices  which  Chaucer  held 
and  his  intimate  associations  with  courtly  life,  he  has  left 
curiously  Uttle  court  poetry.  ''The  Boke  of  the  Duchesse/' 
a  tribute  to  Blanche,  first  wife  of  Chaucer's  patron,  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  the  "Parlement  of  Foules,"  possibly  an  allegory 
of  King  Richard's  marriage  to  the  Lady  Anne  of  Bohemia,  are 
the  only  considerable  poems  associated  with  the  court.  The 
Envoy  of  ''Lak  of  Stedf astnesse "  is  a  direct  address  to  King 
Richard,  but  it  is  the  voice  of  the  sage,  not  the  courtier.  It 
is  only  in  the  "Compleint"  of  Chaucer  to  his  empty  purse  that 
the  poet  sounds  a  note  which  anticipated  in  any  degree  the 
mendicant  verse  with  which  Jonson  used  to  besiege  the  court; 
but  the  deft  humour  of  the  ''Compleint"  disarms  criticism. 

Gower,  on  the  other  hand,  played  the  role,  even  if  he  did 
not  hold  the  office,  of  laureate  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  to  whom 
he  addressed  many  panegyrics.  King  Henry's  badge,  the 
swan,  was  even  appended  to  the  collar  which  adorns  Gower's 
effigy  in  St.  Saviours,  Southwark.  Four  sculptured  roses  are 
on  the  head  of  the  figure,  and,  according  to  Leland,  these  were 
originally  intertwined  with  a  wreath. 

Of  the  non-official  laureates  who  precede  the  royal 
creation,  the  most  picturesque  is  John  Skelton,  whose  laureate- 
ship,  conferred  by  ''both  the  imiversities,"  is  constantly 
referred  to  in  his  poetry. 

At  Oxford,  the  University, 
Advanced  I  was  to  that  degree; 
By  whole  consent  of  their  Senate, 
I  was  made  Poet  Laureate. 

Spenser,  also,  was  unofficially  recognized  as  the  laureate. 
As  early  as  1586,  Webbe,  in  his  "Discourse  of  Enghsh  Poetrie,'* 
had  tendered  him  the  crown,  contending  "that  Spenser  may 
weU  wear  the  garlande  and  step  before  the  best  of  all  Enghsh 
poets ;'^  and  upon  the  appearance  of  the  "Faerie  Que^e," 
Nash  in  the  "SuppHcation  of  Pierce  Penniless"  refers  to 
Spenser  as  the  new  laureate;  but  there  is  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  Queen  EUzabeth  herself  honoured  him  with 
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such  a  designation,  though  he  was  pensioned  by  the  Crown; 
and  Spenser's  reference  to  his 

discontent  of  my  long  fruitless  stay 
In  Princes  Court 

is  hardly  compatible  with  either  the  honour  or  the  honorarium 
attaching  to  the  office.  Nevertheless,  posterity  not  infre- 
quently attributed  to  him  the  official  laurel.  Scott,  congrat- 
ulating Southey  on  his  appointment  to  the  laureateship, 
writes,  ''Long  may  you  live,  as  Paddy  says,  to  rule  over  us, 
and  to  redeem  the  crown  of  Spenser  and  of  Dryden  to  its 
pristine  dignity;"  and  Southey  in  the  "Carmen  Triumphale," 
which  constitutes  his  first  official  utterance  as  laureate, 
acknowledges  the  high  honour  conferred  upon  him  in  receiving 

The  Laurel,  meed  of  famous  Bards  of  yore, 
Which  Dryden  and  diviner  Spenser  wore. 

Of  the  official  poet  laureates,  Jonson  is  usually  considered 
the  first,  though  his  recognition  by  James  in  1617  as  the  court 
poet  had  not  the  precise  features  of  the  later  appointments. 
The  pension  of  one  hundred  marks  (afterwards  raised,  as  a 
result  of  one  of  his  "poems  mendicant,"  to  pounds)  and  the 
tierce  of  Canary,  were,  however,  definitely  reckoned  as  an 
emolument  for  his  poetical  services  to  the  court;  and  Jonson 
was  not  slow  to  remind  his  royal  masters  of  their  obligation, 
when,  as  frequently  happened,  payment  was  overdue.  It  is 
only  a  year  after  his  appointment  that  we  find  him  appealing 
to  Master  John  Burgess  and  through  him  to  Sir  Robert  Pye 
(ancestor  of  a  later  laureate,  Henry  James  Pye)  for  the  prompt 
payment  of  his  pension,  and  warning  him,  after  Ben's  rather 
pugnacious  manner,  that  there  shall  be  no  masque  next 
Christmas  if  his  salary  is  not  paid. 

The  accession  of  Charles  and  the  consequent  diminution  of 
Jonson 's  favour  at  court  furnished  the  occasion  for  other 
dunning  epistles.  The  tierce  of  Canary,  which  Charles  had 
added  to  the  pension,  was  not  always  forthcoming;  and 
Jonson,   who   was   too   independent   to   play   the   courtier, 
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demanded  his  butt  of  sack  from  "The  Board  of  Greencloth" 
in  language  which  offended  the  authorities. 

What  can  the  cause  be  when  the  King  has  given 

His  poet  sack,  the  household  will  not  pay? 

Are  they  so  scanted  in  their  store?  or  driven 

For  want  of  knowing  the  poet,  to  say  him  nay? 

Well,  they  should  know  him,  would  the  King  but  grant 

His  poet  leave  to  sing  his  household  true; 

He'd  frame  such  ditties  of  their  store  and  want, 

Would  make  the  very  Greencloth  to  look  blue: 

And  rather  wish  in  their  expense  of  sack, 

So  the  allowance  from  the  King  to  use, 

As  the  old  bard  should  no  Canary  lack; 

'Twere  better  spare  a  butt  than  spill  his  muse. 

For  in  the  genius  of  a  poet's  verse, 

The  King's  fame  hves.     Gro  now,  deny  his  tierce. 

As  the  poet  grew  old  and  saw  himself  supplanted  at 
court,  his  formerly  confident  spirit  was  cowed  by  disappoint- 
ment and  a  sense  of  waning  power.  The  last  poem  which  the 
laureate  addressed  to  his  royal  master — the  occasion,  another 
birthday  anniversary — has  a  pathetic  effect  of  effort,  as  if  the 
old  poet  were  pulling  himseff  together  for  another  "official" 
panegyric : 

Rouse  up  thyself,  my  gentle  Muse, 
Though  now  our  green  conceits  be  gray, 
And  yet  once  more  do  not  refuse 
To  take  thy  Phrygian  harp  and  play 
In  honour  of  this  cheerful  day. 

When  the  laureateship  became  vacant  in  1637  through  the 
death  of  Jonson,  Davenant  was  appointed  to  the  office.  For 
ten  years  before  his  appointment  he  had  played  the  courtier, 
dedicating  plays  and  poems  to  prominent  noblemen,  and 
contributing  masques  to  the  entertainment  of  the  court. 
Jonson 's  period  of  disfavour,  when  the  preparation  of  court 
masques  fell  into  other  hands,  and  his  last  comedy,  ''The  Tale 
of  a  Tub,"  was  ''not  hkte,"  coincides  with  Davenant's  success 
in  the  masque,  "The  Temple  of  Love,"  in  which  the  queen 
and  her  gentlewomen  acted,  and  in  which  Jonson's  former 
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partner  and  subsequent  bitter  enemy,  Inigo  Jones,  appears 
as  co-author.  Another  masque,  ''Britannia  Triumphans,"  in 
which  Davenant  and  Jones  collaborated,  was  acted  a  few 
months  before  Jonson's  death. 

Petrarch's  remark,  ''the  laurel  in  no  way  increased  my 
wisdom,  though  it  aroused  some  jealousy,"  is  borne  out  by 
Davenant's  experience.  The  appointment  was  the  signal  for 
a  storm  of  ridicule  on  the  part  of  Davenant's  rivals,  an  illness 
of  the  poet's  which  occasioned  the  loss  of  his  nose  furnishing 
the  wits  of  the  day  with  a  barb  for  their  shafts. 

The  period  of  the  Protectorate  was  full  of  vicissitudes  for 
the  laureate.  "Why  should  I  trouble  you  or  myself  with  these 
thoughts,"  Davenant  is  said  to  have  written  to  Hobbes, 
apropos  of  "Gondibert,"  "when  I  am  pretty  certain  I  shall  be 
hanged  next  week?"  According  to  a  tradition  which  at  least 
ought  to  be  true,  it  was  John  Milton,  then  Latin  secretary  to 
the  Commonwealth,  who  rescued  the  beleaguered  laureate  from 
this  particular  peril. 

Davenant,  indeed,  had  a  faculty  for  falling  on  his  feet, 
for  towards  the  close  of  the  Cromwellian  regime,  when 
Puritanism  was  beginning  to  relax  its  vigilance,  the  poet 
enjoyed  the  unique  distinction  of  being  permitted  to  open  and 
operate  a  theatre  in  London  in  which  "The  Siege  of  Rhodes" 
was  performed.  This  privilege,  however,  got  him  into  hot 
water  again  after  the  Restoration.  In  1662  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
bringing  an  action  against  him  for  excessive  entrance  fees  at 
the  Cockpit,  described  him  as  "a  person  who  exercised  the 
ofl&ce  of  Master  of  the  Revels  to  Oliver  the  Tyrant,"  and 
accused  him  of  having  "published  a  poem  in  vindication  and 
justification  of  Oliver's  actions."  The  laureate  seems,  however, 
to  have  thrived  in  spite  of  opposition.  He  died,  full  of  honours, 
in  1668  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  "in  the  very 
place,"  according  to  Wood,  "where  his  rival  for  the  laurel, 
Thomas  May,  the  English  Lucan,  had  been  buried  " — one  of  the 
"little  ironies"  of  which  the  laureateship  has  seen  so  many. 
Not  less  ironical,  in  its  infelicitous  reminder  of  a  greater  poet, 
is  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  "O  rare  Sir  WiUiam  D'Avenant." 
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Two  years  after  Davenant's  death,  the  laureateship,  on 
this  occasion  for  the  first  time  with  formal  letters-patent,  was 
conferred  upon  John  Dryden.  With  the  pension  and  the 
*'butt  of  Canary,"  now  a  fixed  part  of  the  emolument,  was 
included  the  ofl&ce  of  historiographer,  and  the  office  was 
conferred  ''in  consideration  of  Dry  den's  many  acceptable 
ser\'ices  theretofore  done  to  his  present  majesty  and  from  an 
observation  of  his  learning  and  eminent  abilities  and  his  great 
skill  and  elegant  style  both  in  verse  and  prose."  As  usual, 
however,  the  honour  brought  embarrassment  in  its  train.  BUs 
enemies  did  not  allow  it  to  be  forgotten  that  prior  to  these 
"acceptable  services  to  his  present  majesty"  he  had  composed 
the  "Heroic  Stanzas"  in  laudation  of  Cromwell.  He  was 
accused  of  being  a  turn-coat  in  pohtics  as  in  religion;  and  the 
jealousy  incident  to  his  rapidly  accumulating  honours  culmin- 
ated in  1671  in  the  famous  "Rehearsal." 

Bayes,  the  hero,  was  originally  intended  as  a  portrait  of 
Davenant,  but  upon  that  poet's  death  the  play  was  laid  by  for 
awhile,  and  when  it  was  taken  up  again  the  new  laureate  was 
made  the  butt  of  the  performance.  The  result  is  an  absurd 
travesty  of  Davenant's  "Siege  of  Rhodes,"  Dryden's  "Con- 
quest of  Granada,"  and  of  other  heroic  plays  then  in  vogue. 
With  the  parodies  are  coupled  many  passages  of  personal 
satire.  Bayes'  falling  and  breaking  his  nose  is  reminiscent  of 
the  former  laureate.  The  superior  and  condescending  manner 
of  Bayes  is  a  satire  upon  Dryden.  "Sir,  it  is  not  within  my 
small  capacity  to  do  favours,  but  receive  'em;  especially  from 
a  person  that  does  wear  the  honourable  title  you  are  pleased 
to  impose." 

At  the  revolution  Dryden  was  succeeded  in  the  laureate- 
ship  by  his  arch  enemy,  Thomas  Shadwell.  The  two  poets  had 
vilified  each  other  ever  since  1682,  the  quarrel  beginning  in  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  hterary  matters,  and  degenerating, 
as  so  many  such  differences  did  in  that  day,  into  endless 
personal  abuse.  The  notable  item  in  the  voluminous  Uterature 
of  the  quarrel  is  Dryden's  "  IMacFlecknoe,"  in  which  Shadwell 
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is  established  on  the  throne  of  the  dunces,  as  another  poet 
laureate  was  to  be  by  Pope  in  the  next  generation.  In  wit  and 
art,  Dryden  was  an  easy  victor;  but  Shad  well's  coarse  flings, 
devoid  of  literary  merit  as  they  were,  were  probably  none  the 
less  painful  to  Dryden.  Dryden's  loss  to  such  a  man  of  both 
the  laureateship  and  the  office  of  historiographer  royal,  was 
doubly  bitter. 

The  remark  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  when  asked  why 
he  had  given  the  laureateship  to  Shadwell  is  typical  of  the 
literary  standards  which  obtained  in  the  official  mind,  '*I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  how  great  a  poet  Shadwell  may  be,  but  I 
am  sure  he  is  an  honest  man."  It  is  this  same  Shadwell  who 
originated  the  ofiicial  function  of  the  laureateship — ^the  annual 
birthday  and  New  Year  odes,  destined  to  remain  the  official 
duty  of  the  post  until  Pye  brought  them  to  a  pitch  of  absurdity, 
where  they  died  a  natural  death.  Shadwell  did  not  live  long 
to  enjoy  his  unmerited  honours,  dying  four  years  after  he  had 
received  the  laureateship. 

In  the  hundred  years  following  the  appointment  of 
Shadwell,  the  laureateship  became  the  laughing  stock  of 
English  letters.  With  the  exception  of  Thomas  Warton  and, 
in  a  measure,  of  Nicholas  Rowe,  there  was  not  a  laureate 
whose  appointment  was  not  preposterous  and  whose  official 
poetry  was  not  a  disgrace  to  literature.  Nahum  Tate,  who 
succeeded  Shadwell,  was  certainly  no  exception  in  this  hier- 
archy of  incompetents.  His  ridiculous  perversion  of ' '  Lear,"  by 
restoring  the  king  to  his  throne  and  betrothing  Edgar  and 
Cordelia,  has  rescued  him  from  complete  obscurity.  ''Tate," 
says  Charles  Lamb,  ''has  put  his  hook  into  the  nostrils  of  this 
Leviathan,  for  Garrick  and  his  followers,  the  showman  of  the 
scene,  to  draw  the  mighty  beast  about  more  easily."  Au 
reste,  the  chief  original  poem  of  this  laureate  of  the  age  of 
Addison  is  "Panacea — a  Poem  on  Tea!" 

Of  somewhat  greater  ability  was  his  successor,  the 
dramatist  Rowe.  "The  Fair  Penitent,"  "Jane  Shore,"  and 
"Lady  Jane  Grey"  are  not  bad  plays  of  the  artificial  and 
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sentimental  son  fashionable  in  his  day.  His  translation  of 
Lucan  is  remembered;  but  the  warrant  for  his  elevation  to  the 
poet  laureateship  is  suf^eiently  described  in  Hearne's  comment, 
''This  Rowe  is  a  great  Whig  and  but  a  mean  poet." 

It  was  George  the  First  to  whom  Rowe  was  indebted  for 
his  appointment;  and  the  poetic  succession  under  the  Hano- 
verian regime  marked  the  utmost  degradation  of  the  laureate- 
ship.  Chesterfield's  remark  that  George  the  Second  "thought 
the  belles  lettres  trifles,"  and  Pope's  comment  in  the  ''Epistle 
to  Arbuthnot": 

And  justly  Caesar  scorns  the  poet's  lays, 
It  is  to  history  he  trusts  for  praise 

were  equally  applicable  to  the  first  George  and  the  third. 
Typical  is  the  choice  of  Rowe's  successor,  Laurence  Eusden, 
the  "parson  much  bemused  in  beer"  of  "The  Dunciad";  and 
typical,  too,  is  the  road  by  which  Eusden  obtained  the 
appointment — a  celebration  in  extravagant  panegyric  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  in  his  capacity  as 
Lord  Chamberlain  reciprocated  by  conferring  the  laurel  crown 
upon  the  poet.  Eusden  was  apparently  as  obscure  in  his  own 
day  as  he  remains  to  posterity.  Even  Apollo,  according  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  had  not  made  his  devotee's  acquaint- 
ance: 

In  rushed  Eusden  and  cry'd,  Who  shall  have  it 
But  I  the  true  laureate,  to  whom  the  King  gave  it? 
Apollo  begged  pardon  and  granted  his  claim, 
But  vow'd  that  till  then  he'd  ne'er  heard  of  his  name. 

Upon  Eusden's  death,  Richard  Savage,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
records,  aspired  to  the  honour,'  and  when  he  was  disappointed, 
appointed  himself  ''volunteer  laureate"  to  the  queen.  "The 
Volunteer  Laureate,  A  Poem  Most  Humbly  Addressed  to 
Her  Majesty  on  Her  Birthday,"  pleased  his  royal  mistress  so 
highly  that  she  confirmed  him  in  his  pseudo-laureateship,  and 
granted  him  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
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This  was  at  least  a  more  wholesome  salve  for  ungratified 
ambition  than  that  taken  by  another  disappointed  candidate 
of  whom  Wood  tells  in  the  ''Athense  Oxoniensis."  When  the 
post  was  vacated  by  the  death  o/  Jonson,  Thomas  May,  the 
translator  of  Lucan,  aspired  to  the  honour.  "But  he,  finding 
not  that  preferment  \^hich  he  expected,  became  a  debauchee 
ad  omnia,  entertained  ill  principles  as  to  religion,  spoke  often 
very  shghtingly  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  kept  beastly  and 
atheistical  company  ....  and  endeavoured  to  his  power 
to  asperse  and  invalidate  the  Ejng  and  his  cause." 

Colley  Gibber,  actor,  stage  manager,  dramatist,  and 
Eusden's  successor  in  the  laureateship,  was  at  least  an  abler 
man  than  the  parson  much  bemused  in  beer;  but  the  fates 
conspired  against  him.  His  grotesque  vanity  and  self-assertion 
antagonized  even  those  who  admired  his  ability.  Not  Ben- 
venuto  Gellini  himself  had  so  perfected  the  gentle  art  of  making 
enemies.  He  had  (but  who  indeed  had  not?)  antagonized  the 
arch  satirist.  Pope,  and  he  had  been  appointed  just  in  time  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  dullness  in  the  new  "Dunciad,"  vice  its 
former  occupant,  the  fated  Tibbald. 

It  was  twelve  years  after  Gibber's  appointment  before  the 
recast  "Dunciad"  saw  the  light.  A  recent  "quarrel  had 
furnished  Pope  with  the  immediate  occasion;  but  already, 
when  the  laurel  had  been  vacated  by  the  death  of  Eusden, 
Pope  had  written  a  burlesque  history  of  the  laureateship 
describing  the  ceremonial  of  coronation  with  a  wreath  of 
mingled  laurel,  ivy,  and  cabbage,  and  adding,  "In  the  next 
place  a  canticle  must  be  composed  and  sung  in  laud  and  praise 
of  the  new  poet.  If  Mr.  Gibber  be  laureated,  it  is  my  opinion 
no  man  can  write  this  but  himself;  and  no  man,  I  am  sure,  can 
sing  it  so  affectingly." 

"The  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot,"  written  in  1735,  had 
contemptuously  left  to  "laurelled  Gibber"  "the  high  task  to 
lift  up  kings  to  gods"  by  the  inevitable  "birthday  odes." 
When,  therefore,  the  subsequent  quarrel  with  Gibber  added 
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resentment  to  contempt,  Pope  was  ready,  at  whatever  expense 
of  artistic  unity  in  the  poem,  to  lead  him  to  the  dunce's  throne. 

The  Goddess  then,  o'er  his  anointed  head 
With  mystic  words,  the  sacred  opium  shed. 

All  hail!  And  all  hail  again, 
My  son:  the  promised  land  expects  thy  reign. 
Know,  Eusden  thirsts  no  more  for  sack  or  praise; 
He  sleeps  among  the  dull  of  ancient  days: 
Safe  where  no  critics  damn,  no  duns  molest, 
Where  wretched  Withers,  Wards,  and  Gildons  rest, 
And  high-bom  Howard,  more  majestic  sire. 
With  "Fool  of  Quality"  complete  the  quire. 
Thou,  Gibber!  thou,  his  laurel  shall  support, 
Folly,  my  son,  has  still  a  friend  at  court. 
Lift  up  your  gates,  ye  princes,  see  him  come! 
Sound,  sound,  ye  viols,  be  the  catcall  dumb! 
Bring,  bring  the  madding  bay,  the  drunken  vine; 
The  creeping,  courtly,  dirty  ivy  join. 
And  thou  1  his  aid-de-camp,  lead  on  my  sons. 
Light-armed  with  points,  antitheses  and  puns. 
Let  Bawdry,  Billingsgate,   my  daughters  dear, 
Support  his  front,  and  oaths  bring  up  the  rear: 
And  imder  his,  and  under  Archer's  wiug 
Gaming  and  Grub  Street  skulk  behind  the  kii^. 

No  further  degradation  of  the  office  would  seem  possible  3 
but  lest  deeper  depths  might  remain  unsounded,  Gibber 
himself,  near  the  close  of  his  career,  put  the  finishing  touch 
of  obloquy  upon  the  laureateship.  It  is  Walpole  who  tells 
the  story,  in  a  letter  to  Horace  Mann,  "Our  old  Laureat  has 
been  dying:  when  he  thought  himself  at  the  extremity,  he 
wrote  this  lively,  good-natured  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton: 
*  May  it  please  your  Grace,  I  know  no  nearer  way  of  repaying 
your  favours  for  these  last  twenty  years  than  by  recomanending 
the  bearer,  jVIt.  Henry  Jones,  for  the  vacant  laurel:  Lord 
Chesterfield  will  tell  you  more  of  him.  I  don't  know  the  day 
of  my  death,  but  while  I  five,  I  shall  not  cease  to  be,  your 
Grace's,  etc.  Colley  Gibber.'  I  asked  my  Lord  Chesterfield 
who  this  Jones  is;  he  told  me  a  better  poet  would  not  take  the 
I)ost,  and  a  worse  ought  not  to  have  it." 
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The  truth  is  that  even  in  the  England  of  the  1750's,  a 
worse  poet  would  have  been  hard  to  find.  Jones  was  an  Irish 
bricklayer  who  attracted  Chesterfield's  notice  when  the  latter 
was  viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  with  Chesterfield's  help  published 
a  volume  of  poems  and  staged  a  tragedy,  "The  Earl  of  Essex." 
He  died  in  the  workhouse  in  1770. 

It  was  seven  years  after  Cibber  had  put  Jones  into 
nomination  for  the  post,  before  the  laureate  died;  and  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  then  lord  Chamberlain,  offered  the  laurel 
to  a  poet  who  if  he  had  accepted  it,  had  lifted  it  out  of  the 
slough  in  which  it  had  remained  so  long.  But  Gray  refused 
the  doubtful  honour;  and  in  so  doing  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Mason,  which  contains  an  admirable  diagnosis  of  the 
case  of  the  moribund  laureateship. 

"Dear  Mason — Though  I  very  well  know  the  bland, 
emollient,  saponaceous  qualities  both  of  sack  and  silver,  yet 
if  any  great  man  would  say  to  me,  '  I  make  you  rat-catcher  to 
his  Majesty,  with  a  salary  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  and 
two  butts  of  the  best  Malaga;  and  though  it  has  been  usual  to 
catch  a  mouse  or  two,  for  form's  sake,  in  public  once  a  year, 
yet  to  you,  sir,  we  shall  not  stand  upon  these  things,'  I  cannot 
say  I  should  jump  at  it;  nay,  if  they  would  drop  the  very 
name  of  the  office,  and  call  me  Sinecure  to  the  King's  Majesty, 
I  should  still  feel  a  little  awkward,  and  think  everybody  I  saw 
smelt  a  rat  about  me;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  blame  any  one 
else  that  has  not  the  same  sensations;  for  my  part  I  would 
rather  be  serjeant  trumpeter  or  pinmaker  to  the  palace. 
Nevertheless,  I  interest  myself  a  little  in  the  history  of  it,  and 
rather  wish  somebody  may  accept  it  that  will  retrieve  the 
credit  of  the  thing,  if  it  be  retrievable,  or  ever  had  any  credit. 
Rowe  was,  I  think,  the  last  man  of  character  that  had  it.  As 
to  Settle,  whom  you  mention,  he  belonged  to  my  lord  mayor, 
not  to  the  king.  Eusden  was  a  person  of  great  hopes  in  his 
youth,  though  at  last  he  turned  out  a  drunken  parson.  Dryden 
was  as  disgraceful  to  the  office,  from  his  character,  as  the 
poorest  scribbler  could  have  been  from  his  verses.  The  office 
itself  has  always  humbled  the  professor  hitherto  (even  in  an 
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age  when  kings  were  somebody),  if  he  were  a  poor  writer  by 
making  him  more  conspicuous,  and  if  he  were  a  good  one  by 
setting  him  at  war  with  the  Uttle  fry  of  his  own  profession, 
for  there  are  poets  little  enough  to  envy  even  a  poet  laureate." 

With  Gray's  refusal  in  his  hands,  Devonshire  conferred  the 
laurel  upon  a  poet  who,  while  far  inferior  to  Gray,  was  at  least 
a  worthier  candidate  than  Jones.  William  Whitehead,  the 
son  of  a  baker  at  Cambridge,  and  an  M.  A.  and  fellow  of 
Clare  Hall,  had  produced  several  plays  of  moderate  merit  and 
a  variety  of  excellent  miscellaneous  verse.  Unlike  his 
predecessor  in  the  office,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
personal  charm.  It  had  been  well  for  him  if  the  fates  had 
left  him  to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  fellowship;  but 
as  always,  the  laurel  brought  disaster.  Gray  was  to  have 
been  excused  from  the  birthday  odes;  but  Whitehead  enjoyed 
no  such  immunity.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years  after 
his  appointment,  he  celebrated  royal  birthdays  and  royal 
marriages  with  unfailing  regularity.  Dr.  Johnson  thought 
Whitehead's  odes  even  worse  than  Gibber's,  and  Gibber's  in 
the  dictator's  opinion  had  been  bad  enough.  '^ Gibber's 
familiar  style,  however,  was  better  than  that  which  Whitehead 
has  assumed.     Grand  nonsense  is  insupportable." 

Churchill  fell  foul  of  the  laureate  in  ''The  Ghost"  (1762) 
as  Pope  had  done  of  Gibber  in  "The  Dunciad." 

Come,  Method,  come  in  all  they  pride, 
Duhiess  and  Whitehead  by  thy  side; 
Dulness  and  Method  still  are  one, 
And  Whitehead  is  their  darling  son. 


He,  who  LQ  the  Laureate  chair 
By  grace,  not  merit,  planted  there, 

.  .  .  measures  as  he  goes 
A  mongrel  kind  of  tinkling  prose 
And  is  too  frugal  to  dispense 
At  once,  both  poetry  and  sense. 
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This  was  rough  treatment;  but  Whitehead,  with  admirable 
urbanity,  was  content  to  make  in  "A  Charge  to  the  Poets"  the 
retort  courteous: 

From  noble  names,  and  great  in  each  degree, 
The  pension*  d  laurel  has  devolved  to  me  .  . 
Then  since  my  kmg  and  patron  have  thought  fit 
To  place  me  on  the  throne  of  modem  wit, 
My  grave  advice,  my  brethren,  hear  at  large  .  .  . 
He  hurts  his  own  who  wounds  another's  bays  .  .  . 
What  is't  to  you,  that  numbers  place  your  name 
First,  fifth,  or  twentieth,  in  the  list  of  fame? 
Old  Time  will  settle  all  your  claims  at  once, 
Record  the  genius,  and  forget  the  dunce. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  laureate  that  Old  Time  has  at  least 
compromised  his  claim,  for  though  posterity  has  not  recorded 
him  as  a  genius,  she  has  at  least  not  wholly  forgotten  him. 

With  the  appointment  of  Whitehead's  successor,  the 
laureateship,  once  more,  longo  intervallo,  acquired  merit  from 
its  recipient.  Thomas  Warton,  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford, 
author  of  the  first  notable,  and  in  some  respects  still  one  of 
the  best,  histories  of  English  poetry,  and  apostle  in  both  his 
own  poetry  and  his  critical  writings  of  the  new  romantic 
spirit,  could  speak  as  one  having  authority  and  not  as  one  of 
the  Grub  Street  scribes.  He  was  a  true  poet,  if  not  a  great 
one;  and,  save  for  the  famous  practical  joke  of  the  ''Proba- 
tionary Odes  for  the  Laureateship"  in  which  Warton's  first 
birthday  ode  was  included  in  a  volume  of  professed  parodies 
of  that  form  of  verse,  the  ''poets  little  enough  to  envy  even  a 
poet  laureate"  found  him  too  august  to  be  made  the  object 
of  petty  detraction.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  historian  of 
the  laurel,  he  belongs,  in  Carlyle's  phrase,  "among  the  happy 
people  whose  annals  are  blank." 

Of  Warton's  successor,  however,  there  is  unfortunately  a 
different  story  to  tell.  Henry  James  Pye  was  a  descendant  of 
Sir  Robert  Pye  to  whom,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
Jonson  had  appealed  for  the  payment  of  his  pension.  For 
twenty-three  years  after  his  appointment  he  produced  birthday 
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odes  with  the  unfailing  regularity  of  Whitehead,  and  with 
twice  the  latter's  dulness.  So  many  allusions  to  groves  and 
feathered  choirs  were  there  in  these  effusions  that,  in  the 
words  of  George  Steevens, 

When  the  pie  was  opened 
The  birds  began  to  sing; 
And  wasn't  that  a  dainty  dish 
To  set  before  a  King? 

His  contemporaries  and  the  wits  of  succeeding  generations 
have  vied  in  ridicule  of  tiiis  most  preposterous  of  the  laureates. 
A  contemporary  burlesque  of  Pye's  "Birthday  Odes"  begins, 

Hail,  all  hail,  thou  natal  day, 
Hail,  the  very  half  hour,  I  say, 
On  which  Great  George  was  bom! 
Tho'  scarcely  fledged,  I'll  try  my  wing, 
And  tho',  alas,  I  cannot  sing, 
I'll  crow  on  this  illustrious  mom! 

The  custom  of  annual  birthday  odes  could  not  survive  the 
performances  of  Pye;  and  when  the  illness  of  George  the  Third 
offered  a  convenient  excuse,  the  odes  were  dropped,  not  to 
be  renewed  during  Pye's  incumbency  nor  that  of  his  successors. 

When  Pye  died,  and  the  laureateship  was  offered  to 
Walter  Scott,  Scott  confessed  that  "the  oflBce  is  a  ridiculous 
one,  somehow  or  other" ;  but  being,  at  the  time,  in  the  beginning 
of  those  financial  straits  in  which  he  became  involved  with 
the  Ballantynes,  and  having  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
honorarium  attaching  to  the  office,  he  seriously  considered 
accepting  the  offer.  "Were  I  my  own  man,  as  you  call  it," 
he  wrote  to  James  Ballantyne,  "I  would  refuse  this  offer 
(with  all  gratitude);  but  as  I  am  situated,  three  himdred  or 
four  hundred  pounds  a  year  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at  upon  a 
point  of  poetical  honour — and  it  makes  me  a  better  man  to 
that  extent."  Upon  reflection,  however,  he  decided  to  keep 
the  matter  in  abeyance  until  he  had  asked  the  advice  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh. 
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The  Duke  advised  him  strongly  against  accepting  the 
offer,  and  drew  such  a  picture  of  the  official  duty  of  the 
laureate  as  was  not  likely  to  leave  Scott  much  room  for 
hesitation:  ''Only  think  of  being  chaunted  and  recitatived 
by  a  parcel  of  hoarse  and  squeaking  choristers  on  a  birthday, 
for  the  edification  of  the  bishops,  pages,  maids-of-honour,  and 
gentleman-pensioners!  Oh,  horrible,  thrice  horrible!"  And 
in  more  serious  vein:  ''Walter  Scott,  Poet  Laureate,  ceases 
to  be  the  Walter  Scott  of  the  'Lay,'  'Marmion,'  etc.  Any 
future  poem  of  yours  could  not  come  forward  with  the  same 
probability  of  a  successful  reception.  The  poet  laureate 
would  stick  to  you  and  your  productions  like  a  piece  of 
court  plaster.  Your  muse  has  hitherto  been  independent — 
don't  put  her  into  harness." 

Acting  on  this  advice,  Scott  wrote  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  through  whom  the  tender  had  been  made,  declining 
the  office,  on  the  ground  that  he  already  enjoyed  a  sufficient 
income,  and  that,  also,  he  lacked  "the  power  of  filhng  it 
respectably  and  attaining  to  excellence  in  the  execution  of 
the  tasks  which  it  imposes."  Coming  at  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Pye,  this  excuse  might  well  have  sounded  ironical;  but  the 
blended  dignity  and  courtliness  of  Scott's  letter  disarmed 
suspicion. 

Immediately  thereafter,  Scott  wrote  to  Sou  they,  "On  my 
return  here  I  found,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  a  letter  tendering 
me  the  laurel  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  poetical  Pye.  I  have 
declined  the  appointment,  as  being  incompetent  to  the  task  of 
annual  commemoration;  but  chiefly  as  being  provided  for  in 
my  professional  department,  and  unwilling  to  incur  the 
censure  of  engrossing  the  emolument  attached  to  one  of  the 
few  appointments  which  seem  proper  to  be  filled  by  a  man  of 
literature  who  has  no  other  views  in  life.  Will  you  forgive  me, 
my  dear  friend,  if  I  own  I  had  you  in  my  recollection?  I  have 
given  Croker  the  hint,  and  otherwise  endeavoured  to  throw 
the  office  into  your  option.  I  am  uncertain  if  you  will  like  it, 
for  the  laurel  has  certainly  been  tarnished  by  some  of  its 
wearers,  and,  as  at  present  managed,  its  duties  are  inconvenient 
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and  somewhat  liable  to  ridicule.  But  the  latter  might  be 
amended,  as  I  think  the  Regent's  good  sense  would  lead  him 
to  lay  aside  these  regular  commemorations;  and  as  to  the 
former  point,  it  has  been  worn  by  Diy^den  of  old,  and  by 
Warton  in  modem  days." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  birthday  ode,  as  has  just  been 
noted,  had  already  been  abrogated;  and  Southey  was  able  to 
accept  without  incurring  onerous  obligations. 

If  the  laureateship  had  meant  (as  indeed  it  should  have 
meant),  not  the  official  panegyrist  of  the  government,  but  the 
example  to  his  generation  of  the  ideal  man  of  letters,  perfectly 
dedicate,  then  Southey  was,  of  all  the  succession,  the  laureate 
par  excellence;  for,  as  Byron  t'^Iy  said  of  him,  he  was  ''the  only 
existing  man  of  letters;"  but,  like  his  predecessors  in  the 
office,  he  was  destined,  in  his  official  capacity,  to  be  remembered 
by  posterity  not  as  the  author  of  the  "Carmen  Triumphale" — 

In  happy  hour  doth  he  receive 

The  Laurel,  meed  of  famous  Bards  of  yore, 

Which  Dryden  and  diviner  Spenser  wore, — 

In  happy  hour,  and  well  may  he  rejoice. 

Whose  earliest  task  must  be 

To  raise  the  exultant  hjTnn  of  victory — 

but  as  the  sycophant  of  George  the  Third  in  ''The  Vision  of 
Judgment" — 

A  different  web  being  by  the  Destinies 
Woven  for  the  Laureate's  final  wreath. 

It  had,  indeed,  become  the  characteristic  fatality  of  the 
laureate  to  be  caught  in  the  net  of  the  great  satirists.  Shadwell, 
Dryden,  Gibber,  and  "^Tiit^head  had  been  pilloried  in  "Mac- 
Flecknoe,"  "The  Rehearsal,"  "The  Dunciad,"  and  "The 
Ghost;"  and  if  Southey  deserved  such  an  uncomfortable 
immortality  less  than  his  predecessors,  he  was  destined  for 
treatment  fully  as  savage.  Byron's  burlesque  "Vision  of 
Judgment,"  in  which  the  laureate  appears  at  the  gate  of 
Heaven  to  read  his  "Vision"  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  George 
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the  Third,  is  probably  the  most  successful  and  certainly  the 
most  merciless  piece  of  ridicule  which  our  literature  affords : 

He  had  written  praises  of  a  regicide; 

He  had  written  praises  of  all  kings  whatever  .  .  . 

He  had  written  much  blank  verse,  and  blanker  prose, 

And  more  of  both  than  anybody  knows  ... 

He  had  written  Wesley's  life; — here,  turning  round 

To  Satan  "  Sir,  I'm  ready  to  write  yours, 

In  two  octavo  volumes,  nicely  bound  .  .  ." 

He  ceased,  and  drew  forth  an  MS. ;  and  no 

Persuasion  on  the  part  of  devils  or  saints 

Or  angels,  now  could  stop  the  torrent;  so 

He  read  the  first  three  lines  of  the  contents; 

But  at  the  fourth,  the  whole  spiritual  show 

Had  vanished 

For  thirty  years  Southey  wore  the  laurel,  producing, 
meanwhile,  if  not  the  annual  tributes  required  of  his  pre- 
decessors, at  least  a  large  body  of  panegyric  poetry  stamped 
with  the  official  ''manner"  of  the  laureateship. 

When,  upon  Southey's  death,  the  honour  fell  to  Words- 
worth, the  poet  of  ''Tintern"  and  ''The  Prelude"  was  an  old 
man  with  his  poetic  career  behind  him.  He  was  loath  to 
accept,  and  did  so  only  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel's  assurance  that 
"you  shall  have  nothing  required  of  you."  He  took  Peel  at 
his  word,  and  during  the  brief  span  of  life  left  to  him  wrote 
but  little  which  could  be  construed  as  official  poetry;  and  in 
the  lines  inscribed  in  a  copy  of  his  poems  sent  to  the  Queen, 
one  of  the  few  in  which  any  reference  to  his  office  occurs,  he 
appears  rather  to  disclaim  than  to  vaunt  the  laureateship : 

Deign,  Sovereign  Mistress,  to  accept  a  lay, 
No  Laureate  offering  of  elaborate  art. 

Upon  Wordsworth's  death,  the  laurel,  curiously  enough, 
was  offered  to  Samuel  Rogers.  Fifty-eight  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  appearance  of  "The  Pleasures  of  Memory,"  and  the 
vogue  of  that  once  popular  poem  had  long  since  passed. 
Rogers  had  not,  however,  ceased  to  write;  and  though  he 
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never  equalled  his  early  success,  he  remained  a  sort  of  mentor  of 
the  belles  lettres.  But  the  aged  poet,  now  eighty-seven, 
declined  the  post,  and  on  November  5th,  1850,  the  laurel  was 
conferred  upon  Tennyson. 

Few  could  question  then,  and  none  can  question  now,  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice.  The  story  which  Hallam  Tennyson  tells 
in  the  "Memoir,"  of  Carlyle's  advice  to  Milnes  (in  1845)  in 
regard  to  Tennyson's  pension,  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
conferring  of  the  laureateship.  Milnes  had  protested  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  justify  to  his  constituents  the  granting  of  a 
pension  to  the  then  little-known  poet.  "Richard  Milnes," 
said  Carlyle,  "on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  when  the  Lord  asks 
you  why  you  didn't  get  that  pension  for  Alfred  Tennyson, 
it  will  not  do  to  lay  the  blame  on  your  constituents;  it  is  you 
that  will  be  damned!" 

With  Tennyson,  the  evil  ghost  of  the  laureateship — its 
sycophancy,  its  dulness,  its  ineptness,  its  sterility, — was  laid. 
Here,  at  last,  the  man  was  immeasurably  greater  than  the 
office.  The  words  which  the  poet  had  spoken  of  Wellington 
in  one  of  the  earliest  and  noblest  of  his  official  utterances — 

He  wears  a  truer  crown 
Than  any  wreath  that  man  can  weave  him 

were  as  true  of  the  laureate  himself.  But  the  very  greatness 
of  the  wearer  cast  about  the  laurel  crown  an  aura  which  made 
it  a  perilous  inheritance.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  upon  the  death 
of  the  poet,  there  was  talk  of  abohshing  the  laureateship.  In 
the  light  of  subsequent  experience,  that  had,  perhaps,  been 
the  part  of  wisdom;  but  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  hope  that, 
in  the  laureate  utterances  of  Robert  Bridges,  the  purity  and 
high  nobility  of  the  Tennysonian  tradition  may  be  worthily 
sustained. 

Edmund  Kemper  Broadus 


THE  KING  OF  YVETOT 

DER ANGER'S  well-known  poem  Le  Roi  d'Yvetot  was  first 
*^  printed  in  1814  in  the  Epicurien  frangais.  Its  point 
and  humour  were  directed  against  Napoleon  at  a  time  when 
his  dynastic  ambitions  and  military  glory  had  destroj^ed  the 
trade  of  France  and  burdened  her  people  with  excessive 
taxation.  Reflecting  general  feeling  as  it  did,  Le  Roi  d'  Yvetot 
became  immensely  popular  :  in  fact,  it  is  stated  to  have  been 
sung  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other  only  a  few  days  after 
its  publication.  By  many  critics  it  is  regarded  as  Beranger's 
masterpiece  and  by  some,  as  the  high- water  mark  of  French 
lyric  verse.  Its  unity  of  idea,  its  precision,  its  simplicity  and 
above  all,  its  sincerity,  appeal  to  the  translator,  whose  attempt 
to  render  it  in  another  language  must,  of  necessity,  be  sadly 
lacking.  Of  the  numerous  translations  of  Le  Roi  d' Yvetot 
into  English,  that  of  Thackeray  is  the  most  widely  known, 
in  which  the  spirit  of  the  original  is  finely  preserved.  The 
following  translation  is  an  attempt  to  maintain  the  form  of 
the  original,  which  is  just  as  much  an  integral  part  of  the 
poet's  conception  as  the  thought. 

There  was  a  king  of  Yvetot,  II  6tait  un  roi  d'Yvetot 

Who  ruled  sans  fame  or  fuss;  Peu  connu  dans  I'histoire, 

Late  up,  to  bed  betimes  he'd  go,  Se  levant  tard,  se  couchant  t6t, 

Slept  sound, — inglorious!  Dormant  fort  bien  sans  gloire, 

And  Jenny,  ere  he  went  to  bed,  Et  couronn6  par  Jeanneton 

With  cotton  nightcap  crowned  his  D'un    simple    bonnet    de    coton, 

head,  Dit-on. 

'Tissaid.  Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!     ah!  ah!  ah!>h! 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!    Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho!  Quel  bon  petit  roi  c'6tait  1st! 

That's  the  sort  of  king,  you  know,  La,  la. 
Ho,  ho! 

And  every  day  four  meals  he  ate  II  faisait  ses  quatre  repas 

Within  his  thatched  abode  Dans  son  palais  de  chaume, 

And  on  an  ass,  with  step  sedate,  Et  sur  un  dne,  pas  h  pas. 

In  royal  progress  rode;  Parcourait    son    royaume. 

So  jolly,  artless,  hating  slur,—  Joyeux,  simple  et  croyant  le  bien, 
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His  bodyguard,  you  ask?    Good  sir, 

A  cur. 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!    Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho! 
That's  the  sort  of  king,  you  know, 

Ho,  ho! 

His  feelings  vexed  him  ne'er  a  fling, 
Save  ever  tickhng  thirst. 

To  make  a  happy  folk,  their  king 
Must  live  his  own  life  first; 

So,  sitting  without  brother  sot, 

He  taxed  each  cask  and  drank  a  pot 
For  scot. 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!    Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho! 

That's  the  sort  of  king,  you  know, 
Ho,  ho! 

He   never    grabbed    at    neighbour 

states, 
So  gave  his  neighbours  ease. 
And,  mark  it  well,  ye  potentates, 
His  statecraft  was — to  please; 
Nor  till  in  earth  they  saw  him  lie 
Did  his  folk  weep,  that  not  an  eye 

Was  dry. 
ELa,  ha,  ha,  ha!     Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho ! 
That's  the  sort  of  long,  you  know, 
Ho,  ho! 

The  portrait  of  this  worthy  lord 

Hangs  at  this  very  day 
To   mark   an   inn   whose   fame   is 
stored 
For  leagues  and  leagues  away; 
And  there  he  views  in  gala  trim 
The  crowd,  raisiug  their  cups  a- 
brim, 

To  him. 
With,  "  Ela,  ha,  ha.  Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho! 
That's  the  sort  of  king,  you  know. 
Ho,  ho!" 


Pour  toute  garde  il  n'avait  rien 

Qu'un  chien. 
Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!    ah!  ah!  ah!  ah! 
Quel  bon  petit  roi  c'^tait  la! 

La,  la. 

H  n'avait  de  goUt  on^reux 
Qu'une  soif  un  peu  vive; 
Mais,  en  rendant  sonpeupleheureux, 
II  faut  bien  qu'un  roi  vive. 
Lui-meme,  a  table  et  sans  supp6t, 
Sur  chaque  muid  levait  un  pot 

D'impot. 
Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!    ah!  ah!  ah!  ah! 
Quel  bon  petit  roi  c'^tait  1^1 

La,  la. 

II  n'agrandit  point  see  Etats, 
Fut  un  voisin  commode, 

Et,  modele  des  potentats, 
Prit  le  plaisir  pour  code. 

Ce  n'est  que  lorsqu'il  expira 

Que  le  peuple  qui  I'enterra 
Pleura. 

Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!    ah!  ah!  ah!  ah! 

Quel  bon  petit  roi  c'^tait  14! 
La,  la. 

On  conserve  encor  le  portrait 
De  ce  digne  et  bon  prince  ; 

C'est  I'enseigne  d'un  cabaret 
Fameux  dans  la  province. 

Les  jours  de  f^te,  bien  souvent. 

La  foule  s' eerie  en  buvant 
Devant  : 

Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!   ah!    ah!ah!  ah! 

Quel  bon  petit  roi  c'^tait  la  ! 
La,  la. 


Charles  E.  Moyse 


THE  DRIFT  OF  PINIONS 

IT  is  an  exciting  thing,  in  these  days  of  voluble  medio- 
•*"  crity,  to  come  upon  a  poet  who  is  a  first  rate  craftsman. 
The  man  who  first  said  that  poets  are  bom  and  not  made  is 
responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  bad  poetry  in  the  world.  Every 
minor  poet,  with  a  gift  of  verse  making  and  an  aptitude  for 
disguising  the  poverty  of  his  intellect  by  the  outlandishness 
of  his  style,  discovers  that  he  is  undoubtedly  bom,  and  there- 
upon congratulates  himself  upon  his  escape  from  the  distasteful 
necessity  of  being  made.  Fearful  of  the  charge  of  unorigin- 
aUty,  and  shrinking  from  the  toil  of  study,  he  neglects  his 
masters,  refuses  to  go  to  school  with  the  great  poets,  and  sits 
and  strums  upon  his  own  small  lyre  till  we  all  grow  very  sick 
of  him  indeed. 

Now  the  truth  is,  that  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  justi- 
fication for  minor  poetry,  as  for  minor  music,  and  minor 
painting,  is  good  craftsmanship.  Nothing  well  and  carefully 
made  comes  amiss  to  a  lover  of  symmetry  and  form  ;  and 
though  the  beauty  of  a  lesser  poem  may  be  as  little  when 
compared  with  the  beauty  of  a  work  of  genius,  yet  it  is  still 
beauty  for  all  that.  Music  is  only  in  part  a  thing  of  the 
intellect  ;  an  original  and  creative  mind  will  produce  great 
music  ;  but  a  mental  equipment  far  short  of  that,  if  allied 
with  feeling  and  taste  and  knowledge,  can  produce  very 
delightful  music.  And  poetry  is  more  than  half  musical  in 
its  appeal.  The  thought  may  be  ordinary  ;  but  if  the  struc- 
ture, the  form,  the  rhythm,  and  the  feeling  are  good  after 
their  kind,  the  poetry  is  well  worth  the  writing,  and  well 
worth  the  reading. 

Now  in  this  volume  of  poems  by  Miss  Marjorie  Pickthall* 
we  find  just  the  qualities  which  are  most  lacking  in  the  com- 
mon run  of  minor  poets.    We  find  excellence  sufficient  to  give 

*  "  The  Drift  of  Pinions,"  by  Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall.  The  University  Magazine, 
Montreal.    London:  John  Lane.    New  York:  John  Lane  Company.    Price  $1.00. 
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us  quite  a  thrill  of  excitement.  It  would  be  idle  to  pretend 
that  there  is  marked  originality  of  thought,  or  notable  grandeur 
of  style.  But  if  there  is  not  originaUty,  there  is  freshness  ; 
if  there  is  not  sublimity,  there  is  grace  and  delicacy  and  a  true 
lyrical  touch  ;  and,  what  is  best  of  aU,  and  most  grateful  and 
uncommon,  is  the  fact  that  this  minor  poetess  has  gone  to  the 
best  masters  for  instruction  in  her  craft. 

The  result  is  that  she  is  a  most  promising  craftswoman. 
Steeped  in  all  that  is  best  in  poetry,  she  has  learnt  restraint, 
and  the  mastery  of  rhythm,  and  the  management  of  rhyme, 
to  an  unusual  and  most  dehghtful  degree.  One  or  two  of 
these  poems  are,  in  point  of  form,  perfect.  "Armorel,"  for 
instance, — dehciously  reminiscent  of  Meredith  in  its  pagan 
deUght  in  an  elfin  nature,  and  its  metre  borrowed  only  to 
embeUish, — or  ''The  Pool"  with  its  musical  phrasing  and 
telling,  sHght  repetitions,  or  ''Jasper's  Song"  with  its  robust 
jollity  and  individuaUty, — these  three  alone  render  this 
volume  distinguished.  From  these  one  could  quote  Unes 
which — and  this  is  a  notable  test — ^begin  to  haunt  one's 
memory,  return  to  one  suddenly  from  nowhere,  after  only  two 
or  three  readings. 

Rhythm  and  rhyme,  indeed,  are  very  strong  points  with 
Miss  PickthaU.  You  may  search  the  volume  through  for  a 
lame  or  halting  Une,  for  a  strained  or  dissonant  rhyme.  It  is 
aU  careful  and  clean-cut,  but  perfectly  free  and  flowing  none 
the  less.  The  tripping  Hit  of  the  three  songs  already  referred 
to  almost  set  feet  dancing  and  hands  beating  time  ;  or  again, 
the  sonnet,  "The  Immortal,"  with  its  unusual  rhyme-scheme 
and  dehcate  language,  moves  with  stately  gait  to  the  climax 
of  a  really  fine  concluding  line.  There  may  be — there  are — 
reminiscences  of  greater  hands  in  all  of  these, — more  than  a 
breath  of  Meredith,  a  faint  odour  of  Keats,  a  whiff  of  Shelley 
on  the  breeze,  as  one  might  say — ^but  they  are  none  the  less 
charming  for  that.  And  if  minor  poetry  is  not  intended  to 
charm,  what  is  it  for  ? 

Of  course  there  are  some  frank  imitations.  An  essay 
in  the  style  of    a  master  is  always  an  interesting,  often  a 
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pleasing,  production.  ' '  Fame ' '  is  capital  Browning — ^a  parody 
without  the  element  of  caricature.  "A  Saxon  Epitaph" 
more  than  smacks  of  Swinburne — an  original  dangerous  to 
imitate,  for  his  manner  is  easy  and  his  thought  unbecoming 
to  the  average  type  of  mind.  "The  Little  Fauns  to  Proser- 
pine," meritorious  as  it  is,  has  one  or  two  lines  over-obscure, 
a  feature  not  to  be  imitated  in  the  creator  of  "Phoebus  with 
Admetus."  Less  good  is  "Wanderlied"  ;  the  poetry  of 
homesick  Celts  needs  to  ring  very  true  if  it  is  to  be  tolerated. 
Yeats  can  do  in  Ireland  what  mustn't  be  attempted  in  Canada. 
Miss  Pickthall  is  versatile.  Nature  is  her  chief  mistress — 
the  nature  of  the  ancients,  peopled  with  gracile  sprites  and 
elfs,  unscientific  nature,  together  with  the  joys  she  affords 
of  sights  and  smells  and  sounds.  But  her  mood  may  be 
elegiac,  as  in  "The  Immortal,"  or  one  of  quiet  wonder,  as  in 
"Dawn"  (a  trite  subject  freshly  treated);  or,  again,  she  can 
make  a  point  with  fehcity  and  restraint,  as  in  "To  Alcithoe." 

In  all  the  foregoing  the  merit  is  in  the  manner.  The 
thought  is  refined  and  fresh  and  whimsical  enough,  but  it  is 
not  new.  In  "The  Bridegroom  of  Cana"  and  "The  Little 
Sister  of  the  Prophet"  there  is  an  added  merit  of  originality. 
Both  these  poems  are  models  of  restrained  and  delicate  treat- 
ment of  their  respective  themes.  The  former,  neither  rhap- 
sodical nor  dramatic,  yet  with  a  touch  of  both  modes  and  its 
suggestion  of  the  two  Loves,  sacred  and  profane,  is  a  work  of 
unusual  subtlety  and  maturity  for  what  we  understand  to  be 
a  youthful  hand.  But  I  venture  to  think  that  "The  Little 
Sister  of  the  Prophet"  is  even  better  still.  The  combined 
simplicity  and  originaHty  of  the  theme,  worked  out  with  admir- 
able moderation  and  sense  of  proportion,  and  with  an  engaging 
naivete  of  manner,  make  an  irresistible  appeal.  The  last 
stanza  is  perhaps  the  most  delightful  thing  in  the  book. 

And  now  for  some  harsher  criticism.  Where  so  much  is 
excellent,  it  is  a  pity  that  anything  poor  and  commonplace 
should  be  included.  Miss  Pickthall  is  never  unpoetical,  never 
shpshod  or  careless  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  she  is 
sometimes  dull.    Suppose  some  lover  of  poetry,  with  more 
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affection  than  leisure  for  reading,  should  take  up  this  volume 
and  dip  into  it  at  random.  What  a  misfortune,  no  less  for 
him  than  for  the  authoress,  should  he  open  at ''Swallows,"  or 
the  "Frost  Song,"  or  "Serenade,"  or  "The  Mother  in  Egypt," 
or  "My  Father  he  was  a  Fisherman,"  or  " The Hillman's 
Lass,"  or  "The  Island  Songs"!  All  commonplace  ;  careful, 
weU-tumed,  very  pretty  ;  but  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  a 
hundred  small  volumes  or  the  pages  of  any  Uterary  magazine. 
He  would  abandon  the  book,  and  turn  to  some  old  favourite 
on  the  shelf. 

Now,  if  the  volume  were  thinner,  but  contained  only  so 
select  a  group  of  poems  as  would  ensure  that  the  casual 
reader  should  forthwith  light  upon  one  or  other  of  the  songs 
I  have  praised  above,  with  what  eagerness  and  dehght  would 
he  (should  he  be  a  man  of  taste)  sit  down  to  his  reading  and 
finish  the  book  to  the  end  !  A  shopkeeper  puts  his  best 
wares  in  the  window  ;  but  a  poet  should  have  no  wares  except 
the  best. 

Dulness  is  only  pardonable  in  useful  things  ;  and  poetry 
is  not  meant  to  be  useful.  But  dulness  is  not  Miss  Pickthall's 
only  fault.  She  is  sometimes  guilty  of  the  far  more  surprising 
one  of  insincerity.  It  is  insincere  of  her,  for  instance,  to  write 
"O  Silver  Rose,"  or  "The  Garden  of  Shushan," — not  insincere 
in  the  sense  of  having  an  intent  to  deceive,  but  in  the  sense 
of  being  untrue  to  self.  A  Western  mind  may  have  an  Eastern 
imagination.  It  is  rare,  but  it  is  not  unknown.  But  Miss 
Pickthall  has  not  one.  And  it  is  lack  of  seK-knowledge — 
possibly  a  lack  of  self-appreciation — which  has  led  her  into 
the  unreality  of  poems  like  these  two.  The  result  is  sugari- 
ness without  passion,  and  her  native  restraint — invaluable 
elsewhere — simply  acts  upon  a  mood  which  must  be  essen- 
tially unrestrained.  Or  again,  take  "A  Mother  in  Egypt," 
the  poignant,  ignorant,  un-unders  tan  ding  grief  of  theEgyptian 
peasant  woman  for  her  dead  child  could  never  be  expressed 
in  this  dreamy,  philosophic,  poetical  way.  Imagination  is 
a  poet's  birthright  ;  but  imagination  must  be  congruous  with 
its  subject,  or  it  becomes  a  mere  essay  in  things  as  they  are  not. 
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Bad  natural  history,  whether  the  subject  be  an  Egyptian 
woman  or  Swallows,  makes  poor  poetry. 

Anything  short  of  genius — to  which  all  things  are  kin- 
dred—must, to  be  true  to  itself,  be  limited  in  its  choice  for 
subjects.  A  minor  poet  may  be  versatile,  and  all  the  better 
for  it  >  but  he  must  not  attempt  all  styles  and  all  moods. 
Take,  for  example,  the  poem  called  ''Pieter  Marinus  "  ;  Miss 
Pickthall's  airy  muse,  who  can  dance  so  deliciously  among 
"the  bracksn  fronds  astir,"  or  contrast  with  such  deUcacy  the 
ardour  and  impracticability  of  "The  Prophet,"  is  no  match 
for  the  grim  repentance  of  the  old  smuggler's  black  soul. 
Browning  could  draw  that, — or,  in  another  fashion,  Kipling  ) 
but  Miss  Pickthall's  attempt,  although  not  bad  (for  nothing 
she  writes  is  bad)  somehow  misses  fire,  and  simply  because  the 
theme  is  unsuited  to  her. 

But  enough  of  this  carping.  In  most  of  the  many  small 
poetry  books  which  issue  year  by  year,  we  should  be  only  too 
grateful  for  what  in  this  one  we  grumble  at.  That  is  because 
Miss  Pickthall,  at  her  best,  sets  so  high  a  standard.  It  is  her 
fault  if  we  carp  ;  her  fault  for  compelling  so  much  of  our 
admiration,  for  astonishing  us  with  her  workmanship,  delight- 
ing us  with  her  music,  and  stirring  us  with  her  feeling.  If  she 
will  give  us  more  like  "The  Little  Sister,"  "The  Marriage  in 
Cana,"  "The  Pool,"  "The  Shepherd  Boy,"  "Armorel,"  and 
"Jasper's  Song," — to  name  once  again  only  a  handful  of  the 
best, — ^we  will  willingly  read  all  the  minor  poems — and  find 
a  great  deal  that's  engaging  enough  in  it  into  the  bargain. 
When  all  is  said  and  done,  there  is  much  notable  poetry  here. 

Laurence  E.  Jones 
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TT  is  an  obvious  defect  in  the  present  structure  of  society 
-*■  that  so  many  people  lose  at  an  early  age  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  systematic  courses  of  reading  and  study.  When  they 
are  fourteen  years  old,  if  not  before,  they  must  leave  school 
and  begin  to  earn  a  living.  The  occupations  upon  which  they 
enter  are  frequently  so  fatiguing  and  monotonous  as  to  deprive 
them  of  the  leisure  and  the  desire  for  higher  education;  or, 
where  the  work  itself  is  by  no  means  exacting,  it  is  usually 
regarded  by  the  workers  and  their  contemporaries  as  incompat- 
ible with  intellectual  effort.  So  that  apart  from  a  few 
continuation  and  night  schools,  and  very  casual  lectures,  we 
make  no  provision  for  educating  large  classes  of  the  community 
after  a  very  iromature  vage.  We  accept  without  protest  a 
situation  which  prevents  them  from  learning  what  students 
in  college  are  supposed  to  learn,  to  develop  their  criticU 
faculties,  to  take  broad  views,  to  follow  processes  of  abstract 
thought  and  to  form  generalizations.  The  pubUc  f  hools 
may  be  good  as  far  as  they  go, — this  is  not  the  question, — 
but  no  one  can  claim  that  at  present  they  provide  such  a 
stimulus  as  will  keep  their  pupils  intellectually  active  and 
inquiring  in  after  life.  Nor  are  the  alertness  and  skill  which 
some  occupations  do  of  themselves  pro\ade  quahties  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  be  the  chief  or  only  equipment  for  citizen- 
ship. Amusements  and  politics,  like  articles  of  food  and 
clothing,  must  be  made  the  subject  of  a  vulgar  advertisement 
and  must  be  cheapened  and  coarsened  if  they  are  to  win 
popular  approval.  The  man  educated  a  Httle  above  the 
average  who  seeks  the  votes  of  his  countrjonen  is  met  at  the 
outset  by  suspicion;  to  overcome  the  suspicion  he  must  throw 
over  the  peculiar  advantages  which  he  possesses,  and  fight  with 
the  weapons  known  to  his  competitors  and  his  constituents. 
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He  often  proves  less  expert  than  his  rivals.  This  situation  is 
very  clearly  described  by  H.  G.  Wells  in  ''The  New  Machia- 
velh."  The  candidate  begins  by  treating  his  opponents 
fairly,  and  by  discussing  the  real  issues  in  a  dispassionate  and 
rather  impartial  fashion.  His  speeches  do  not  tell.  He  must 
begin  to  ridicule  his  opponents,  to  appeal  to  party  prejudice, 
to  amuse  the  crowd.    He  learns  quickly  and  wins  the  seat. 

Democracy  is  often  blamed  for  its  failure  to  provide 
leaders.  So  far  as  the  criticism  is  just,  the  failure  must  be 
accounted  for  by  the  ignorance  of  the  voters.  The  principles 
of  popular  election  and  of  responsibiUty  to  the  people  are 
unassailable,  but  we  cannot  expect  good  results  from  the 
working  of  these  principles  until  a  larger  number  of  people 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  make  a  more  consistent  study  of 
history  and  economics  and  of  public  affairs.  The  conventional 
methods  of  instructing  students  in  colleges  and  universities 
do  not  necessarily  make  a  man  wise,  but  they  do  at  least 
give  him  a  chance  of  not  remaining  a  fool.  Nor  need  we 
concern  ourselves  with  those  among  the  richer  classes  who 
neglect  their  opportunities  and  often  become  the  most  intoler- 
ant and  unintelligent  of  voters.  Nothing  can  be  done  for 
those  who  will  not  help  themselves.  We  must  concern  our- 
selves with  the  people,  in  whatever  corner  of  the  conmiunity, 
who  would  be  glad  to  get  a  better  education,  and  would  profit 
by  it,  if  the  means  of  getting  it  were  put  in  their  way. 

Modern  England  has  gone  far  on  the  way  to  democracy, 
and  has  in  consequence  come  closer  perhaps  than  any  other 
state  to  the  problem  of  educating  the  voter.  The  labour 
party  and  the  labour  organizations  alone  made  large  demands 
upon  their  leaders  for  knowledge  and  trained  intelligence. 
To  meet  the  case  there  was  a  remarkable  extension  of  educa- 
tional agencies.  Secondary  and  technical  schools  were 
developed,  and  the  new  universities  took  a  larger  part  in  the 
life  of  the  great  industrial  centres.  Still  the  old  difficulty 
remained  of  offering  to  those  who  had  left  school  before  they 
could  learn  to  think  and  had  no  time  or  money  to  return  there, 
some  regular  help  with  their  reading  and  thinking.    University 
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•xtension  lecturers  presented  their  familiar  themes  in  an 
attractive  fonn  to  delighted  audiences,  but  their  influence  was 
ephemeral;  and  institutions  like  Ruskin  Hall  reached  only 
the  few  who,  by  means  of  scholarships  or  other  privileges, 
could  take  some  months  or  years  from  their  work.  The  men 
and  women  tied  to  daily  tasks  were  an  hungered  and  they 
gave  them  no  meat.  The  University  of  Oxford,  to  its  lasting 
honour,  called  attention  to  the  problem  in  the  well-known 
report  on  Oxford  and  Working  Class  Education.  Parts  of  the 
report  may  have  been  Utopian,  and  of  course  it  disturbed  the 
sort  of  university  person  who  objects  to  ha\dng  a  working  man 
sleep  in  his  room  during  the  vacation.  It  should,  however, 
silence  the  observer,  frequently  a  colonial,  who  thinks  that 
because  Oxford  colleges  teach  the  classics  and  have  not  a  tele- 
phone in  every*  room,  they  are  not  in  sjrmpathy  with  the  age. 
The  report  estabUshed  the  need  for  such  an  organization  as 
was  soon  to  be  provided  in  the  Workers'  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  object  of  the  association,  as  described  in  its  constitu- 
tion, is  ''to  promote  the  higher  education  of  working  men  and 
women  by  arousing  the  interest  of  the  workers  in  higher 
education,  and  by  directing  their  attention  to  the  facilities 
already  existing;  by  enquiring  into  the  needs  and  feelings  of 
the  workers  in  regard  to  education,  and  by  representing  them 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  universities,  local  education 
authorities,  and  educational  institutions;  by  providing,  either 
in  conjunction  with  the  aforementioned  bodies  or  otherwise, 
facihties  for  studies  of  interest  to  the  workers  which  may  have 
been  hitherto  overlooked;  by  publishing,  or  arranging  for  the 
publication,  of  such  reports,  pamphlets,  books,  and  magazines 
as  it  deems  necessary. ' '  The  association  consists  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  local  branches,  in  each  of  which  are  grouped 
individuals  and  local  societies.  The  branch  at  Derby,  for  ex- 
ample, includes  one  hundred  and  fourteen  regular  members  and 
twelve  affiliated  bodies,  the  latter  being  the  Bricklayers' 
Society,  the  Bookbinders'  and  Machine  Rulers'  Union, 
the  Certified  Teachers'  Association,  the  Cooperative  Educa- 
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tion  Committee,  the  Derby  Printers'  Association,  the  Derby 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  the 
Independent  Labour  Party,  the  National  Deposit  Friendly 
Society,  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  the  Railway  Clubs' 
Association,  the  Women's  Cooperative  Guild,  the  Typo- 
graphical Association.  Taken  together  the  branches  have 
at  present  8,723  members  and  2,164  societies  in  affiliation. 
Larger  areas  of  territory  are  reached  by  district  authorities 
consisting,  like  the  local  branches,  of  individual  members  and 
of  afl&liated  societies.  Both  the  district  authorities  and  the 
local  branches  are  represented  on  the  Central  Council,  which 
corresponds  to  the  central  government  in  a  federal  state. 
The  work  of  such  a  large  organization  must  be  many-sided. 
Reading  circles  and  lectures  are  organized  for  the  benefit  of 
the  afiiliated  societies.  One  branch  alone  has  arranged  over 
one  thousand  lectures  for  the  adult  schools,  trade  unions,  and 
cooperative  guilds  in  its  neighbourhood.  Efforts  are  made 
to  assist  children  of  the  workers  in  securing  a  better  education 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  A  library  is  being 
collected  which  will  be  available  for  all  the  members. 

The  most  important  and  significant  part  of  the  associa- 
tion's work,  however,  is  that  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
universities.  All  universities  and  university  colleges  of 
England  and  Wales  are  represented,  together  with  the  associa- 
tion and  labour  organizations,  on  a  central,  joint,  advisory 
conmiittee  which  considers  educational  problems  common  to 
these  bodies.  An  even  stronger  tie  is  formed  by  the  joint 
committees,  on  each  of  which  a  imiversity  and  the  association 
are  represented  equally.  Ten  such  committees  are  now 
established,  including  ten  universities  and  university  colleges, 
namely,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cambridge,  Cardiff,  Durham, 
Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Nottingham,  and  Oxford. 
There  are  also  committees  with  a  slightly  different  constitution 
which  permit  of  common  action  between  the  association  and 
the  universities  at  Leeds,  Shefl&eld,  and  Reading.  These 
joint  committees  provide  instructors  or  tutors  who  form  classes 
from  among  members  of  the  association.    A  class  consists  of 
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about  thirty  persons  who  undertake  to  attend  lectures  and  to 
write  essays  over  a  period  of  three  years.  An  instructor  ^^sits 
each  class  at  regular  interv^als.  He  usually  lectures  for  an 
hour,  and  then  leads  a  discussion;  he  hands  back  the  essays, 
which  he  has  read  and  criticized.  The  subjects  studied  are 
history,  economics,  pohtical  science,  philosophy,  psychology, 
biolog^^  and  sociology.  Students  who  complete  the  course 
receive  a  special  diploma.  Those  of  them  who  can  take  a 
vacation  in  the  summer  are  free  to  attend  the  summer  schools 
which  are  conducted  at  several  universities,  and  at  which 
personal  instruction  and  lectures  are  given  by  university 
tutors.  This  year  summer  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  classes 
were  held  at  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Bangor,  and  Durham.  Week-end  schools  are  also  being 
developed.  During  1912  these  were  held  at  Birmingham, 
Durham,  Halifax,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Manchester, 
and  were  attended  by  over  eleven  hundred  students.  At 
present  the  association  comprises  117  tutorial  classes  with 
3,158  members,  while  in  1907-8  there  were  only  two  classes 
with  60  members.  The  Board  of  Education  inspects  the  work 
of  the  classes,  and  in  view  of  the  favourable  reports  presented 
by  its  inspectors  it  makes  a  special  grant  in  their  behaH.  The 
other  funds  needed  come  from  the  universities,  from  local 
education  authorities,  from  private  donors,  and  from  the 
association. 

The  Workers'  Educational  Association  has  been  long 
enough  in  existence  to  show  that  among  manual  workers  many 
have  the  time  and  energy  and  abihty  to  undertake  serious 
study  and  even  the  writing  of  essays,  once  the  necessary 
stimulus  and  organization  are  provided.  They  were  disposed 
at  fijst  to  ask  for  subjects  which  bore  immediately  upon  their 
own  hves;  they  soon  discovered  that  to  understand  their  own 
environment  they  had  to  go  fair  afield  in  economics  and 
history.  Their  first  efforts,  especially  at  essay-writing,  were 
not  always  weU  directed;  but,  owing  to  their  larger  experience, 
they  were  soon  able  in  many  cases  to  attain  the  standard  set 
by  first-class  honour  men  at  the  universities.    And  they  have 
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always  displayed  an  interest  and  enthusiasm  such  as  are  often 
wanting  in  undergraduates.  That  they  should  have  accom- 
plished as  much  by  any  other  method  as  by  that  of  personal 
instruction  is  very  doubtful.  They  are  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  classes.  The  tutor  will  advise  and  criticize,  but 
to  do  either  he  must  have  some  work,  the  results  of  some 
reading,  put  before  him.  It  is  not  his  business  to  pour  his 
knowledge  into  empty  heads.  This  adaptation  of  the  tutorial 
system,  as  the  method  of  teaching  common  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  is  called  outside  those  universities,  is  the  most 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  association.  The  system  is 
expensive —  a  tutor  who  can  look  after  twenty  men  individually 
could  lecture  to  five  hundred  en  hloc — and  it  is  hard  on  the 
instructors.  Still,  it  leaves  its  mark,  and  the  three  thousand 
members  who  have  learned  to  think  and  work  under  the 
guidance  of  careful  tutors,  often  their  friends,  will  stand  for 
much  more  in  the  life  of  the  country  than  a  host  whose  ears 
have  been  tickled  by  the  thin  eloquence  of  the  extension 
lecturer.  And  the  effect  upon  the  tutors  and  upon  the 
universities  cannot  be  neglected.  While  engaged  in  this 
work  the  tutors  do  not  take  under-graduate  classes.  Still, 
they  always  maintain  a  connexion  with  the  universities; 
they  return  to  them  at  every  opportunity  and  they  may  be 
called  back  to  do  a  term's  or  a  year's  teaching.  They 
are  exploring  great  areas  of  human  life  and  experience 
from  which  they  were  hitherto  debarred.  They  are  no  longer 
studying  economics  in  the  abstract,  but  have  the  very  stuff 
of  the  science  under  their  hands.  They  have  been  able  to  put 
some  of  their  new  and  possibly  broader  views  into  valuable 
books.  Indeed,  a  whole  literature  has  sprung  from  the 
association,  mainly  a  text-book  literature  as  yet,  but  one 
promising  a  more  human  presentation  of  hitherto  rather  dull 
and  trite  subjects. 

The  universities  have  been  much  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  this  whole  undertaking.  They  rejoice  to  have 
reached  a  large  element  in  the  community  from  which  they 
were  so  long  separated  by  what  seemed  the  inexorable  law  that 
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men  could  not  work  with  their  hands  and  brains  together. 
They  are  hke  merchants  who  have  suddenly  discovered  new 
and  unlimited  markets  for  their  wares.  It  is  as  though  the 
old  subjects  and  methods,  which  had  become  very  familiar 
and  rather  commonplace  to  them,  were  found  to  be  instruments 
of  great  rarity  and  value.  The  zeal  and  courage  of  the  new 
students  give  the  universities  a  renewed  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  their  mission,  and  a  new  hope.  One  of  the  most 
inspiring  things  in  the  modem,  educational  worid  is  a  summer 
session  such  as  the  association  holds  at  Oxford.  The  session 
continues  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  the  students  coming  and 
going  according  as  their  hohdays  begin  and  end.  The  men 
live  in  college,  and  both  men  and  women  have  access  to  college 
gardens  and  common-rooms.  They  spend  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  discussing  essays  or  subjects  with  the  college  tutors, 
some  of  the  best  of  whom  always  take  part  in  the  sunomer 
session.  In  the  early  evening  a  special  lecture  is  usually  given, 
and  later  the  students,  who  come  in  many  cases  from  the  north 
and  are  good  singers,  gather  to  sing  glees  and  folk-songs. 
The  whole  proceeding,  hke  so  much  that  is  best  in  England, 
is  marked  by  simphcity  and  good  feeling,  and  a  complete 
absence  of  anything  resembling  either  condescension  or 
servihty .  To  any  one  who  has  seen  groups  of  working  men  and 
women  reading  in  a  college  garden  or  has  heard  their  songs 
across  the  quadrangle,  it  is  obvious  that  the  association  has 
found  the  deep  hannonies  in  the  national  life,  and  that  by 
housing  and  assisting  them  the  coUeges,  founded  for  national 
objects  out  of  the  nation's  wealth,  are  discharging  a  real 
obligation. 

The  results  of  this  EngUsh  experiment  must  very  soon  be 
apphed  to  Canadian  conditions.  The  problem  is  the  same  in 
every  democracy,  and  each  year  that  passes  we  shall  pay  a 
heavier  penalty  for  neglecting  to  provide  the  majority  of  our 
voters  with  some  means  of  continuing  their  education.  Many 
universities  send  their  lecturers  about  the  country;  but, 
competing  as  they  must  for  an  audience  with  variety  enter- 
tainments and  church  socials,  the  lecturers  can  do  little  more 
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than  satisfy  themselves  that  in  every  community  a  few  people 
would  be  glad  to  undertake  serious  and  consecutive  reading. 
Indeed,  there  are  already  several  reading  or  study  clubs  in 
Canadian  cities  and  towns  which  approximate  to  the  classes 
of  the  Workers'  Educational  Association  but  lack,  in  part  at 
least,  the  guidance  and  assistance  of  experts. 

Mr.  Albert  Mansbridge,  the  secretary  of  the  English 
association,  is  to  visit  Canada  in  December  of  this  year,  on 
his  return  from  AustraHa  and  New  Zealand,  where  he  has  been 
trying  to  found  a  similar  organization.  Advantage  should  be 
taken  of  his  visit  here  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of 
university  extension  and  to  shape  a  policy  for  Canada.  The 
universities  should  take  the  lead  in  the  matter.  They  might 
very  well  begin  by  appointing  a  committee  for  each  province. 
The  committee  should  receive  financial  support  from  the 
provincial  government.  The  resources  of  the  universities  are 
already  strained,  and  for  new  work,  obviously  of  a  most 
deserving  character,  new  revenues  will  be  needed.  The 
committee  should  appoint  tutors  or  instructors  who  are  not 
engaged  in  university  work,  or,  better  still,  who  can  be  released 
from  it  for  stated  periods.  The  tutors  should  organize  the 
classes.  At  this  stage  EngHsh  practice  might  be  abandoned  in 
one  or  two  important  particulars.  The  classes  in  Canada  will 
not  be  composed  exclusively  of  men  and  women  engaged  in 
manual  labour.  Class-divisions  are  not  so  marked  here  as  in 
England,  and  labour-organizations  have  not  as  yet  attained 
anything  like  the  same  strength  or  cohesion.  The  only  test 
of  admission  should  be  willingness  to  write  essays  and  pursue 
courses  of  reading  over  a  fixed  period.  Again,  it  may  not  be 
possible  in  this  country  of  great  distances  for  tutors  to  visit 
classes  as  frequently  as  can  the  EngUsh  teachers.  During  a 
portion  of  each  term  the  business  of  superintending  the  work 
might  very  well  be  left  to  high-school  or  public-school  teachers. 
Many  of  them  would  be  glad  to  join  the  classes,  and  with  their 
experience  and  knowledge  they  could  provide  very  valuable 
leadership;  and  their  participation  in  such  an  undertaking 
would  have  the  further  effect  of  bringing  them  closer  to  the 
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life  of  the  community,  from  which  their  enforced  preoccupation 
with  the  younger  generation  sometimes  cuts  them  off. 

Whether  we  shall  be  able  to  have  in  Canada  summer 
sessions  of  a  type  at  aU  resembling  those  in  England  is  a  large 
question,  in  answering  which  the  cUmate  and  the  character 
of  our  vacation  here  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Such  a  detail,  with  many  others,  must  be  left  until  an  adequate 
organization  has  been  formed.  Of  the  need  of  an  organized 
effort  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  sooner  we  make  it  the 
better. 

Edward  Kylib 


AT  EVE  THEY  SAID 

At  eve  they  said :  Behold  the  west 
In  new  yet  ancient  beauty  drest; 
The  hills  and  sky  are  glorified! — 
I  looked,  but  quickly  turned  aside. 

At  night  by  chance  my  window-bars 
I  opened  wide  and  saw  the  stars. 
The  splendour  gave  me  instant  pain! 
I  closed  the  windows  fast  again. 

And  on  the  white  face  of  a  rose 
That  in  my  garden  meekly  grows 
I  cannot  bear  too  long  to  look, 
So  chastening  is  its  soft  rebuke. 

Sunset  and  star  and  rose  I  fear; 
I  shrink  before  their  gaze  austere. 
O  to  be  once  again  the  boy 
Cloud,  star,  and  rose  beheld  with  joy! 

Robert  Stanley  Weir 


CLASSICAL  STUDIES  IN  ENGLAND 

'T'HE  moral  of  the  recent  history  of  classical  study  in 
^  England  seems  to  be  that  disestablishment — whatever 
we  may  think  of  it  in  the  political  world — is  not  always  and 
everywhere  bad  for  the  disestablished.  It  may  at  times  serve 
as  a  salutary  tonic.  Certainly  one  may  say  that  the  modern 
development  of  interest  in  classical  literature  dates  from  about 
the  period — the  sixties  of  the  last  century — when  writers  on 
liberal  education  proposed  to  dethrone  Latin  and  Greek  from 
the  educational  supremacy  which  they  then  held,  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  study  of  modem  subjects,  more  especially  natural 
science.  The  volume  called  "Essays  on  a  Liberal  Educa- 
tion," is  probably  not  much  read  now,  and  there  is  no  great 
reason  why  it  should  be  read, — ^for  our  present  guidance,  at 
any  rate.  As  usually  happens  at  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
troversy, the  issues  were  presented  rather  crudely,  and,  in 
some  cases,  over-polemically ;  compromise,  not  war,  was  the 
deciding  method  later.  Some  of  the  suggestions  have  since 
been  adopted;  others  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 
All  the  questions  raised  have  been  fully  and  freely  discussed, 
and  not  much  is  to  be  gained  by  going  back  to  their  earliest 
inception. 

But  one  may  say  parenthetically  that  this  earliest  phase  of 
a  long  controversy  has  a  certain  historical  interest.  It  illus- 
trates the  admirable  optimism  of  the  nineteenth  century,  more 
especially  that  part  of  it  in  England  which  is  usually  described 
as  the  heyday  of  liberalism.  Something  or  other  was  always 
going  to  be  a  panacea  in  those  days  :  something  or  other, 
provided  always  it  could  be  credited  to  English  liberalism, 
was  always  going  to  bring  the  millennium, — that  millennium 
which  nowadays  only  politicians  promise  us,  and  that  only 
because  it  is  part  of  a  politician's  business.  The  1851  exhibi- 
tion was  going  to  do  it;  free  competition  and  "laisser  faire" 
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was  going  to  do  it  ;  in  the  more  limited  sphere  of  education, 
it  was  sometimes  comparative  philology,  and  more  often 
science,  that  held  the  key  to  aU  mental  elevation.  And  in 
the  sixties  thoughtful  men  imagined  that  the  world  was  to 
be  regenerated — in  the  true  spirit  of  the  sadly  iconoclastic 
liberaUsm  of  those  days — ^by  getting  rid  of  a  classical  educa- 
tion. At  least,  that  was  the  way  these  early  controversialists 
put  it,  in  their  first  fine,  careless  rapture.  The  time  for  half 
measures  and  compromises  was  not  yet.  Probably  they  felt 
that  the  best  way  to  inaugurate  reform  was  to  attackwith  more 
vehemence  than  was  reaUy  right  and  necessary  ;  to  strike  a 
httle  harder  than  they  need  in  order  that  they  might  have  a 
stronger  position  in  the  day  of  negotiation.  What  they 
reaUy  meant  to  do,  and  what  the  fairest  of  their  critics  read 
between  the  lines,  was  not  to  expel  but  to  equahze  ;  to  assert 
the  right,  too  much  neglected  at  that  time,  of  other  subjects  ; 
to  give  modem  things,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek,  their  place 
in  the  sun. 

Well,  it  is  needless  to  point  out  that  that  place  in  the  sun 
has  been  very  amply  conceded.  The  whole  fabric  of  European 
and  American  education  bears  testimony  to  that.  Science 
and  modem  languages  have  so  many  of  the  rooms  on  the 
south  side  that  the  classics  now  have  to  put  up  with  the  cold 
shade  of  neglect.  They  have  been,  educationally,  dises- 
tablished ;  they  have  been  ousted  from  their  proud  supre- 
macy ;  but  it  looks  as  if  disestabhshment  had  made  classical 
teaching  more  energetic  than  ever,  and  given  it  stronger 
claims  on  popular  s^onpathy.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of 
cause  and  effect  here.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  an 
insult  or  a  compliment  to  teachers  of  the  classics  to  suggest 
that  they  were  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  essayists  into 
setting  their  house  in  order  and  infusing  more  life  into  their 
instruction  :  it  would  be  a  compliment  to  their  adaptability 
and  power  of  dealing  with  circumstances,  but  it  might  be  a 
reflection  on  the  character  which  needed  the  stimulus  of 
terror  to  achieve  its  full  perfection.  It  is  better,  I  think,  to 
take  the  safe  ground  of  showing  that  the  Enghsh-speaking 
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world  was  at  that  particular  period  really  ripe  for  a  new  start 
in  the  matter  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Probably  the  forces 
which  made  for  attack,  differently  applied,  made  also  for 
defence.  Growing  wealth  and  increasing  population,  and 
the  levelling  up  of  a  democratic  period,  meant  more  schools 
and  colleges;  and  more  schools  and  colleges  meant  the  direc- 
tion of  a  greater  variety  of  minds  to  the  subjects  of  education, 
and  a  consequent  tendency  to  strike  out  new  lines.  And, 
granting  that  the  classics  were  still  to  be  studied,  work  must 
find  something  new  to  its  hand.  The  older  scholars,  the 
Bentleys  and  Porsons,  the  Lachmanns  and  Hermanns,  the 
Gaisfords  and  Linwoods  later,  had  done  the  necessary  pioneer 
work  in  the  constitution  of  the  texts  of  the  great  classics, 
and  the  Munros  and  Mayors  and  Coningtons  had  continued 
the   opening   up   of   the   routes.     Grammarians  who 

settled  Hotis  business — let  it  be ! 

Properly  based  Oun — 
Gave  us  the  doctrine  of  the  enclitic  Ge, 

Dead  from  the  waist  down, 

had  left  indeed  much  that  could  be  done,  and  has  been 
nobly  done  by  the  Jebbs  and  Ellises  and  Goodwins  who  came 
a  little  later  ;  but  the  field  of  possibihties  within  the  sphere  of 
the  greatest  classics  was  certainly  diminished  To  speak 
in  the  language  of  an  Alpinist,  the  great  peaks  had  been  won  : 
the  routes  to  them  were  clear,  as  regards  their  main  lines  : 
succeeding  climbers  must  go  farther  afield,  or  invent  new 
routes, — just  as  the  De  Saussures  and  the  Leslie  Stephens 
have  made  it  necessary  for  the  modern  mountaineer,  who 
wants  to  associate  something  memorable  with  his  name,  to 
try  how  near  he  can  go  to  breaking  his  neck.  And  the  direc- 
tion of  new  lines  was  indicated. 

Whatever  judgments  the  twentieth  century  may  pass  on 
the  nineteenth, — and  it  seems  that  they  are  pretty  severe, 
at  least  in  England, — even  the  ardent  spirits  of  to-day  will 
not  deny  that  ever  since  the  Romantic  movement  one  guiding 
motive  was  to  get  right  away  from  cant  and  convention,  and 
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see  things  as  they  are,  steadily  and  whole.  One  sees  that 
in  fiction,  in  Dickens  and  Thackeray  and  George  EUot.  One 
sees  it  in  the  changed  spirit  which  has  come  over  historical 
research  in  the  last  forty  years,  and  has  made  history  so  much 
duller  reading  than  it  used  to  be,  because  the  historian's 
object  is  now  merely  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  while  it  used  to  be 
to  annoy  his  pohtical  opponents.  Poetry  has  great  difficulties 
with  that  problem,  and  painting  too.  And  I  do  not  say  that 
as  the  century  progressed  to  its  end  this  meritorious  attempt 
has  not  produced  some  remarkable  and  not  wholly  pleasing 
results  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  development  of 
*'reaHsm"  in  fiction  coincided  roughly  in  time  with  the  endea- 
vour to  read  newer  and  truer  meanings  into  a  classical  htera- 
ture  which  was  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  from  its  very 
famiharity.  People  began  to  suspect  a  real  humanity — 
something  nearer  to  ourselves,  and  naturally  explainable — 
in  what  was  before  regarded  as  a  direct  and  somewhat  inhuman 
emanation  from  Parnassus.  T\Tiat  our  rude  forefathers 
easily  accepted  began  to  bristle  with  problems.  Homer,  of 
course,  became  a  mere  playground  for  critics  and  theorists 
in  England,  as  he  had  long  been  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Thucydides  had  been  the  model  historian,  and  Herodotus 
the  father  of  Hes.  Now,  I  imderstand,  on  a  poll  of  scholars 
it  is  Thucydides  who  would  get  most  votes  for  dehberate 
mendacity,  for  Herodotus'  character  seems  to  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  reestablished.  And  Horace,  whom  our  ancestors 
thoughtlessly  recited  in  youth  and  pretended  to  read  for 
pleasure  in  mature  age,  was  seen  to  be  as  full  of  cypher  phrases 
and  hidden  meanings  as  Shakespeare  under  the  lens  of  a 
Baconian.  Whatever  the  conclusion,  the  fact  remains  that 
scholars  are  reading  the  classics  with  opener  minds  and  a 
more  awakened  attention.  No  wonder  ;  for  the  great  archae- 
ological discoveries,  besides  being  in  themselves  profoundly 
interesting,  were  shedding  new  light  on  Greek  hterature,  and 
placing  the  Greek  of  historical  and  legendary  times  in  a  wholly 
different  position.  What  has  been  regarded  as  gratuitous 
invention  appeared  now  as  an  echo  from  an  earlier  world, — 
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the  adornment  and  transmission  of  dim,  prehistoric  stories  ; 
Greece  was  an  intermediary  between  us  and  the  earher  civiliza- 
tion of  Cnossos  and  Mycenae  and  the  Troad.  Nothing 
could  supply  better  food  for  the  imagination.  Altogether, 
with  the  opening  of  new  vistas,  Greek  history  and  Greek 
scholarship  became  a  much  more  exciting  business  than  it 
had  been  in  the  old  days  when  Thucydides  was  presented  to 
school-boys  and  undergraduates  as  a  series  of  exercises  in 
syntax,  and  Greek  tragedy  formed  the  mind  by  a  study  of 
metrical  rules   and  exceptions. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  or  from  any  English  critic,  to  decry 
or  disparage  the  "  grand  old  fortifying  classical  curriculum." 
It  has  played  its  part,  and  a  very  important  one,  in  English 
education,  and,  one  may  reaUy  say,  in  the  making  of  English 
history.  For  a  long  time  classical  culture,  as  it  was  under- 
stood, represented  practically  the  whole  of  the  secondary 
education  enjoyed  or  suffered  by  our  governing  classes.  And 
least  of  all  ought  an  Oxonian  to  speak  Ughtly  of  it  ;  fcr  its 
earhest  habitat  was  in  the  university,  and  I  think  I  may  say 
especially  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  was  there,  I  mean, 
that  some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  began  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  status  of  a  gentleman  ;  and  both  the  status 
of  a  gentleman  and  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  have  been 
variously  affected  by  it.  The  eighteenth  century  is  an 
unpopular  period, — even  now,  when  the  nineteenth,  which 
was  always  cavilling  at  it,  is  itself  falling  into  some  disre- 
pute,— and  one  does  not  readily  associate  beneficent  changes 
with  it,  least  of  all  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  represent  the  eighteenth  century  at  its 
worst  and  blackest.  Nevertheless,  this  maligned  period  was 
the  parent  of  many  reforms,  or  changes,  for  which  the  nine- 
teenth century  afterwards  got  the  credit  ;  and  one  of  these 
was  certainly  a  great  change  in  the  condition  of  universities. 
Educationally  and  socially,  Oxford  was  profoundly  modified  ; 
and  it  was  the  coincidence  of  the  educational  with  the  social 
alternative  which  brought  about  the  state  of  things  with 
which  one  is  familiar, — the  idea  of  the  classics  being  a  neces- 
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sary  part  of  the  education  of  a  gentleman.  The  middle  of 
the  century  found  Oxford,  one  may  say,  with  no  university 
curriculum  of  any  profitable  kind.  There  were  exercises  for 
a  degree  ;  but  they  consisted  mainly  in  the  repetition  of 
stock  formulae,  founded  on  the  logic  of  the  mediaeval  school- 
men. Practically,  so  far  as  the  university  was  concerned, 
a  man  might  leave  Oxford  as  ignorant  of  Uterature  as  he  had 
come  to  it.  It  is  very  creditable  to  the  college  teachers  of 
that  day  that,  with  no  encouragement  but  their  own  sense  of 
what  was  right  and  proper,  they  did  inaugurate  a  kind  of 
classical  renaissance.  It  was  not  a  period,  I  think,  of  pro- 
found or  abstruse  classical  learning.  But  young  men  were 
encouraged  to  read  a  good  deal  of  the  great  authors,  and  elegant 
scholarship  was  cultivated.  Colleges  competed  with  each 
other  in  the  making  of  Latin  verses,  an  art  which  indeed  had 
an  eariy  popularity  even  in  Oxford.  It  was  all  part  of  the 
civihzing  process,  and  came  aU  the  more  naturally  as  such, 
because  it  happened  that  about  1750,  or  so,  the  Oxford  colleges 
were  becoming,  for  good  or  evil,  in  great  measure  ^'Finishing 
Academies  for  Young  Gentlemen,  "  at  any  rate  were  becoming 
much  more  the  special  preserve  of  the  so-called  upper  classes 
than  had  previously  been  the  case.  So  it  was  that,  as  many 
colleges  catered  for  the  governing  classes,  the  governing 
classes  came  to  reckon  elegant  scholarship  as  their  own  pecu- 
liar attribute. 

When  Gibbon,  in  the  rather  grudging  palinodia  in  which 
he  takes  back  some  part  of  his  attack  on  the  university 
(founded,  it  should  be  remembered,  on  some  very  juvenile 
impressions  of  a  short  residence  at  Magdalen), — when  Gibbon 
says  that  learning  has  become  "a.  duty,  a  pleasure,  and  even 
a  fashion,"  it  is  noticeable  that  the  foundation  to  which  he 
is  especially  referring  is  Christ  Church,  then,  as  afterwards, 
the  special  training-ground  for  sprigs  of  nobihty,  and  those 
who  wish  to  cultivate  the  society  of  ''the  great."  Such  were 
the  early  days  of  classical  scholarship  at  Oxford  ;  and  this 
kind  of  revival  was  fixed  and  stereotyped  when  the  imiversity, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  established  its 
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first  honour  examination.  Classical  scholarship  was  duly 
recognized  from  the  earliest  beginning  of  a  Litterse  Human- 
lores  examination;  though  some  critics  considered  that  the 
Aristotelian  logic  should  have  been  ousted  altogether  instead 
of  being  left  as  a  partner  to  literature.  Anyhow,  such  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Latin  as  sufficed  for  the  gaining  of  a  class 
at  Oxford  was  now  endowed  with  additional  prestige,  because 
academic  honours  were  recognized  as  a  sure  road  to  later 
success.  In  political  and  ecclesiastical  circles  especially, 
young  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  at  the  univer- 
sity were  much  in  demand.  Greek  scholarship,  as  it  has  been 
said,  led  not  only  to  knowledge  of  the  means  of  salvation  in 
the  next  world,  but  to  positions  of  emolument  in  this.  Fel- 
lows of  colleges  who  wanted  church  preferment  edited  Greek 
plays.  I  fear  bishops  have  other  qualifications  now.  In 
and  outside  the  church  some  sort  of  classical  knowledge  was 
the  appanage  of  the  governing  classes.  In  ''Friendship's 
Garland  "  M.  Arnold  depicts  the  Rev.  Esau  Hittall,the  sporting 
parson  of  the  mid- Victorian  era,  whose  claims  to  culture 
rested  on  a  legendary  copy  of  verses  ("longs  and  shorts") 
on  the  Calydonian  boar.  If  a  man  had  no  other  considerable 
claims  to  respect,  he  was,  if  an  elegant  scholar,  entitled  to 
look  down  on  those  who,  like  Shakespeare,  had  small  Latin 
and  less  Greek.  You  may  remember  Thackeray's  some- 
what ungentle  picture  of  a  FeUow  of  a  College,  often  drunk 
and  quite  useless  to  the  world  (as  Thackeray  says)  when 
sober,  who  still  considers  that  he  is  something  above  ordinary 
mortals  because  he  can  turn  anything  in  the  world  into  Greek 
iambics. 

So  classical  culture  was  the  fashion  ;  parliamentary 
oratory  was  tricked  out  with  classical  quotations  ;  the  House, 
less  candid,  or  less  virtuous  than  ours,  must  at  least  pretend 
to  understand  its  Virgil  and  Horace.  The  second  Aeneid,  I, 
have  been  told,  furnishes  the  great  majority  of  the  Latin  par- 
Hamentary  quotations.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  day  the  typical, 
brilliant  young  politician,  fresh  from  the  triumphs  of  the 
schools,  continued  the  habit  of  quotation  through  his  life  ; 
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and  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  was  the  only  speaker  who  in 
his  later  years  could  venture  to  quote  Greek  in  the  House. 
We  have  changed  aU  that  now.  Perhaps  their  association 
with  a  ruling  cHque  has  given  the  classics  an  unpleasant 
flavour  of  aristocracy.  Perhaps  a  knowledge  of  extinct  and 
mysterious  tongues  impUes  sinister  designs.  Anyhow,  for 
whatever  reason,  an  acquaintance  with  even  Latin  and  a 
fortiori  Greek  is  supposed  to  corrupt  democratic  virtue.  It 
is  a  fact  that  Greek  Uterature  is  singulariy  outspoken,  and 
plain  speaking  is  not  always  agreeable  to  democracies, — 
EngUsh  democracies,  I  mean,  of  course. 

Now-a-days,  the  old  undisputed  prerogative  of  a  classical 
education  is  extinct.  Classical  study  is  fighting  for  its  life, 
with  very  creditable  success,  so  far,  and,  as  I  said,  the  exercise 
is  quite  good  for  its  muscles.  Naturally,  no  result  has  been 
achieved  which  one  can  consider  permanent.  There  is  no 
finahty,  fortunately,  in  educational  matters.  But  it  is  per- 
haps worth  while  to  register  the  state  of  things  at  this  parti- 
cular moment  in  England.  So  far  the  result  of  the  battle 
amounts  to  this  :  in  nearly  all  secondary  schools,  Latin  main- 
tains its  position  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  curriculum.  It 
is  for  the  moment  fairly  secure.  The  Homeric  combats  of 
to-day  rather  centre  round  Greek.  The  modem  sides  of  our 
pubUc  schools  do  not  teach  Greek  ;  and  from  many  secondary 
schools  it  has  been  banished  altogether.  In  the  universities, 
its  fate  trembles  in  the  balance.  Most  of  the  newer  founda- 
tions have  settled  the  matter  for  the  present  :  their  students 
may  begin  and  continue  Greekless.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
stiU  stand  firm  and  make  some  modicum  of  Greek  a  necessary- 
part  of  their  initial  examination.  This  is  not  always  a  popular 
attitude.  During  the  battle  which  has  been  raging  now 
intermittently  for  ten  years  and  more,  we  have  been  told  the 
truth  about  ourselves  with  remarkable  candour,  and  our 
future  has  been  painted  in  very  lurid  colours.  We  are  the 
homes  of  dead  languages  and  undying  prejudice.  We  are 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  progress.  Multi-millionaires  will 
not  assist  our  poverty,  and  eventually  the  State  will  make  a 
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clean  sweep  of  our  colleges,  and  start  us  afresh  on  lines  more 
in  harmony  with  the  best  traditions  of  democracy.  These 
threats  are  backed  up  by  the  sweetly  reasonable  and  enlight- 
ened persons  who  love  Greek  so  much  that  they  cannot  bear 
to  associate  it  with  a  compulsion  which  runs  counter  to  our 
finer  instincts  ;  nobody,  in  fact,  ought  to  be  compelled  to 
learn  anything, — except  perhaps  a  little  mathematics.  And 
compulsion,  they  say,  is  quite  unnecessary  ;  for  they  refuse 
to  believe  that  the  world  will  ever  not  wish  to  learn  Greek. 
Somehow  or  other  advocacy  of  compulsory  Greek  has  come  to 
be  identified  with  a  reactionary  obscurantist  habit  of  mind. 
I  have  heard  it  said,  *'so  and  so  is  a  Liberal  in  politics  :  very 
strange  that  he  should  be  in  favour  of  retaining  Greek  in 
Responsions  !"  Political  terms  are  strange  things  in  their 
use  and  abuse.  In  England  Liberal  is  a  political  term,  Hberal 
is  a  moral  one  :  but  what  of  that  ?  It  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  we  should  get  credit  for  liberality,  when  it  is  only  Liber- 
aUsm  after  all. 

The  defenders  of  compulsory  Greek  at  Oxford  (and  I 
suppose  I  may  speak  for  Cambridge  too)  are  not  all  of  them 
merely  hidebound  pedants,  timid  reactionaries,  dull  obscu- 
rantists. They  hardly  look  forward  to  a  period  when  the 
British  workman  will  demand  a  knowledge  of  Greek  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  as  that  with  which  he  now  demands 
beer.  But  they  do  hold  that  our  civilization  would  suffer 
if  Greek  ceased  to  be  fairly  widespread  and  became  the  study 
of  a  few  savants,  like  Sanskrit.  They  see  that  Greek  suffers 
in  schools  (in  some,  perishes  altogether)  where  it  is  not  sup- 
ported by  universities  ;  and  they  see,  too,  that  when  Greek 
goes  Latin  is  apt  to  go  too.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that 
all  universities  should  include  Greek  in  their  examinations, 
as  of  course  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  that  all  schools 
should  teach  it.  But  it  does  need  protection.  ''There  are 
few  studies  which  it  would  be  so  easy  to  lose  as  that  of  Greek, 
few  which  it  would  be  so  hard  to  regain"  (Conington)  ;  and 
that  protection  can  only  be  given  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
In  these  circumstances  Oxford  and  Cambridge  still  insist  on 
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Greek.  But  let  the  facts  be  noted  :  one  often  hears  garbled 
accounts.  Greek  is  only,  for  everyone,  a  part  of  the  initial 
examination, — an  examination  which  can  be  passed  before 
the  candidate  comes  into  residence  at  Oxford.  After  that, 
the  passman,  the  man  who  aims  at  no  academic  honours, 
must  certainly  offer  the  classics  as  part  of  his  curriculum  ; 
but  the  honours  man  need  never  open  a  Greek  or  Latin  book 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  residence.  Thus  the  much- 
abused  ''burden  of  Greek"  does  not  weigh  very  heavily  on 
the  student.  A  natural  science  candidate  must  certainly 
get  up  an  acquaintance  with  a  couple  of  Greek  plays  or  so, 
and  a  little  Greek  grammar.  But  he  can  do  this  before  he 
comes  into  residence  ;  once  at  Oxford  he  can  devote  himself 
entirely  to  any  ''ology"  that  he  pleases,  without  further 
interruption.  And  some  of  his  most  eminent  leaders  say 
that  the  interruption,  such  as  it  is,  does  him  no  harm,  but 
rather  good.    These  are  thorny  subjects. 

The  controversy  has  really  been  creditable  to  both  sides. 
It  shows,  after  all,  how  zealous  we  are  about  education,  and 
that  is  the  great  thing  ;  and  if  universities  have  come  in  for 
hard  knocks,  they  have  only  to  expect  it  :  suffering  is  the 
badge  of  all  their  tribe.  I  should  not  leave  this  subject 
without  acknowledging  the  great  help  which  the  ''defenders 
of  Greek"  have  received  from  America, — sympathy  shown 
in  printed  words  or  viva  voce.  Especially,  coming  as  the  help 
does  from  that  country,  it  has  done  a  great  deal  to  show  that 
the  cause  is  not  one  of  irrational,  pig-headed  conservatism. 

We  may  claim,  as  I  said,  to  have  in  view  the  wide  dissem- 
ination of  some  sort  of  Greek  culture, — Greek  for  science 
men  is  one  way  to  that.  Another,  and  a  less  controversial 
method,  is  to  popularize  the  classics  educationally  by  doing 
what  we  can  to  adapt  our  classical  curriculum  to  the  needs  of 
the  average  man,  who  is  not  going  to  be  a  specialist  in  any 
particular  line  of  study.  We  have  him  to  think  of, — ^perhaps 
even  more  than  the  serious  student.  And  for  him,  what  is  a 
classical  curriculum  ?  One  is  at  once  confronted  with  a 
number  of  excellent  maxims,  all  appUcable  to  the  matter  in 
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hand,  and  for  the  most  part  mutually  destructive  :  a  little 
knowledge,  says  one,  is  a  dangerous  thing  :  ifKiov  rifnav 
•7rdvTo<s  and  M^^v  aVai;  says  another.  ''Good  are  the  Ethics, 
I  wis  :  good  absolute  :  not  for  me  though  "  —  says  the 
not  very  serious  student  in  A.  H.  Clough's  poem.  Things 
absolutely  excellent  may  be  relatively  embarrassing.  While 
the  productivity  of  our  writers  on  classical  subjects  is 
an  excellent  thing,  and  the  examination  system  if  not 
excellent,  appears  to  me  for  the  present  to  be  indispen- 
sable,— yet  inconveniences  arise  from  both.  There  is  the 
danger,  for  the  average  student  of  the  classics  at  our  schools 
and  universities,  of  a  kind  of  intellectual  indigestion  produced 
by  a  too  rash  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  library.  He 
wants  to  have  some  kind  of  knowledge  of  part  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  some  acquaintance  with  the  best  that 
antiquity  can  give  him  ;  and  it  is  all  served  up  to  him  in  a 
highly  attractive  and  stimulating  form.  So  many  master 
hands  are  employed  in  cooking  the  classics  for  him  ;  there 
are  so  many  books,  English  and  American,  which  are  delightful 
to  read,  and  so  many  lecturers  who  present  the  theories  of  the 
learned  in  an  interesting  way,  like  powder  in  jam  ;  new  lights 
on  ^gean  civilization,  new  lights  on  Homer  and  Virgil,  bril- 
liant literary  appreciations  of  Greek  tragedy, — any  one  might 
be  beguiled  by  them,  and,  of  course,  it  is  all  to  the  good.  The 
classics  have  no  doubt  been  enormously  popularized.  But  a 
classical  curriculum  ought  not  to  mean,  primarily,  reading 
translations,  or  books  about  books  :  all  the  ''Realien"  and 
all  the  brilliant  speculations  in  the  world  are  not  quite  the 
same  thing,  do  not  give  the  same  mental  exercise,  as 
reading  the  classics  for  one's  self  :  and  life  is  so  short.  One 
reahzes  the  brevity  of  life  especially  when  sixth-form  masters, 
themselves  interested  in  modern  research  and  criticism,  try 
to  give  their  pupils  some  idea  at  second  hand  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  intellectual  firmament  where  professors  live, — where 
they  lie  (or  at  least  develop  pleasing  hypotheses)  beside  their 
nectar,  and  hurl  bolts  at  one  another. 
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Once  you  embark  on  that  ''Cretan  sea"  of  theories  about 
iEgean  civilization,  or  the  inner  meaning  of  Horace,  or  the 
relation  of  Euripides  to  Athenian  literary  coteries,  you  are  in 
an  atmosphere  of  controversial  statements  and  somewhat 
enterprising  logic  which  is  rather  too  rarefied  for  the  young. 
They  have  not  the  means  of  judging  between  the  learned  : 
the  collation,  the  cold  coUation,  of  rival  theories  is  strong 
meat  for  babes.  Is  it  even  quite  right  for  young  students, 
not  yet  sure  of  themselves  in  mathematics  and  logic,  to  move 
in  a  world  where  two  plus  two  sometimes  equal  five  (or,  let 
us  optimistically  say,  four  and  one  half)  and  knowledge 
advances  by  a  bold  use  of  the  petitio  principii  ?  Personally 
I  cannot  but  think  it  is  rather  a  pity  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  disparage  composition  in  the  dead  languages,  to  sacrifice 
it  to  general  reading  about  them.  Latin  verse-making  may 
produce,  as  Dean  Farrar  said,  a  "finical  fine-ladyism  of  the 
intellect"  ;  it  may  be  an  exotic  which  flourishes  most  luxu- 
riantly in  the  thin  artificial  soil  of  vain  and  second  rate  minds  : 
but  at  least  it  does  teach  a  knowledge  of  the  language. 

If  too  much  reading  of  books  about  books  is  not  an  unmi- 
tigated blessing,  still  less  is  it  so  when  the  end  and  object  of 
reading  is  an  examination.  Getting  up  facts  for  examination 
purposes  is  rather  a  weary  business  ;  cramming  theories  has 
really  nothing  to  be  said  for  it  ;  and  cramming  some  one  else's 
Uterary  appreciation  is  the  worst  of  aU.  There  is  this  great 
justification  of  the  examinational  system, — that  it  shows  a 
man  at  his  worst  and  protects  the  public  by  destroying  any 
illusions  about  him.  And  if  papers  of  questions  are  not  weU 
adapted  to  a  course  of  general  reading  about  classical  anti- 
quity, what  is  to  be  said  about  their  relation  to  specialized 
studies  and  "intensive  culture"  ?  One  need  not  enlarge  on 
the  miscellaneous  activities  of  modem  specialism, — especi- 
ally in  America, — on  the  admirable  seminar  system,  and 
the  microscopic  industry  which  is  filling  the  world  of 
to-day  with  such  a  multitude  of  monographs  Nobody  can 
regard  otherwise  than  with  admiration  the  immense  in- 
dustry which  our  rising  generation  of  students  is  putting 
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into  classical    research, — ^provided  always  that  the  youth- 
ful  specialist,   in  his    passion  for  intensive   culture,    gives 
himself  time  enough  to  acquire  that  competent  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  general  acquaintance  with  ancient 
history,  without  which  his  researches  lose  some  of  their  value. 
Seminar  work  is  premature  when  a  man  does  not  yet  know 
Greek.     But  here,  again,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  examina- 
tion system.     Examination  papers  are  set  by  examiners  who 
are  only  human  (even  if  the  candidate  holds  a  different  opinion 
at  times)  and  naturally  welcome  the  opportunity  of  showing 
that  they  too  are  acquainted  with  those  monuments  of  erudi- 
tion which  choke  their  waste-paper  baskets.    Anyhow,  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  specialist  should  set  the  pace,  and  the 
candidate  who  is  not  a  specialist  has  to  keep  up  as  well  as  he 
can.    Now  it  is  eternally  creditable  to  a  student  to  ascertain 
by  his  own  careful  research  precisely,  let  us  say,  how  many 
times  Kal  occurs  in  Thucydides.     He  has  gone  through  an 
exercise  which  could  hardly  be  bettered  by  a  treadmill,  and  at 
least  he  has  read  his  Thucydides.     But  there  is  very  little 
mental  or  moral  elevation  to  be  gained  from  acquiring  from 
some  one  else's  labours  the  result  of  those  investigations  in 
a  tabulated  form.    The  important  thing  is  that  as  large  a 
number  as  possible  of  intelUgent  men  should  be  trained  in  the 
classics  ;  but  they  will  not  begin  to  do  this  if  they  are  to  be 
forced  into  a  specialism  which  is  uncongenial  to  them,  and 
because  it  is  uncongenial,  and,  for  them,  leads  to  nothing, 
will  never  be  of  any  profit.     It  is  well  that  universities  should 
insist  on  teaching  what  the  world  calls  useless  ;  but  there 
are  different  kinds  of  inutility,  some  profitable  and  some  not. 
However   the  classics  may  be  popularized  for  cultured 
circles  in  the  world,  in  universities  and  schools  they  are,  I 
think,  endangered  by  the  wholly  admirable  activities  of  their 
teachers.    We  have  our  Classical  Review  and  Classical  Quar- 
terly ;  we  have  our  Classical  Associations  ;  but  we  are  in 
danger  of  dragging  the  average  man  too  uncomfortably  at 
our  chariot-wheels.     If  we  want  to  protect  ourselves  against 
the  people  who  make  a  great  outcry  about  school-boys  giving 
too  much  time  to  the  classics, — time  which  should  be  wholly 
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devoted,  they  say,  to  useful  subjects, — I  should  suggest  very 
humbly  that  teachers  of  the  higher  classes  in  schools  forget 
for  the  moment  the  demand  of  the  future  palaeographer  and 
archaeologist.  He  will  look  after  himself  in  due  course.  They 
should  really  shorten  the  hours  of  instruction  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  content  themselves  with  a  thorough  grounding  in 
the  elements  of  both  languages,  as  well  as,  of  course,  in  the 
broad  lines  of  ancient  history  ;  and  a  thorough  grounding 
in  the  languages  I  take  to  include  practice  in  Latin  and  Greek 
composition,  which  is  to  my  mind,  for  most  boys,  a  much 
pleasanter,  more  stimulating,  and  more  educative  exercise 
than  hearing  about  the  theories  of  the  learned.  Given  good 
teaching^  a  sufficient  familiarity  with  the  languages  might, 
one  would  think,  be  imparted  without  taking  up  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  school  time.  Then  let  the  boy  who 
elects  to  take  up  classics  at  his  university  as  a  subject  for  his 
degree  not  be  encouraged  to  cover  quite  so  much  ground  as  he 
attempts — under  the  stress  of  examinations — at  present; 
let  him  broaden  his  studies,  of  course,  but  only  carry  them 
(like  Mr.  Casaubon)  up  to  a  certain  point  :  not  being  intro- 
duced to  the  world  of  advanced  study  and  research  till  he  has 
taken  his  degree.  Then  is  the  time  for  him  to  judge  between 
Minoan  and  post-Minoan,  and  to  embark  on  such  archaeo- 
logical or  palaeographical  exercises  as  captivate  his  fancy: 
exercises  which  are  dehghtful  and  profitable  for  the  real 
student,  but  which  should  be  kept  as  long  as  possible, — until 
they  show  results  which  are  really  important  to  our  under- 
standing of  classical  literature, — out  of  the  cold  atmosphere 
of  examinations.  But  it  is  to  the  researches  of  our  trained 
specialists  that  we  look  for  the  advancement  of  learning; 
and  those  universities  which  recognize  the  value  of  graduate 
work  and  its  distinction  from  an  undergraduate  course  are 
best  serving  that  great  cause.  Never  was  classical  culture 
so  popular.  It  is  for  us  so  to  direct  it  that  it  may  inspire 
indeed  the  industry  of  the  savant,  but,  what  is  more  import- 
ant, may  be  not  dissevered  from  the  life  of  the  nation. 

A.    D.    GODLEY 


ATHLETICS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

An  Oxford  Dialogue 

HTHE  golden  sunshine  of  a  late  afternoon  towards  the  end 
^  of  May  lay  softly  on  the  old  college  garden;  piercing 
through  the  screen  of  limes  above,  it  fell  in  fantastic  tracery 
of  light  and  shade  upon  the  smooth  green  lawns.  With 
its  warm  finger  it  touched  the  college  buildings,  Victorian, 
Georgian,  Jacobean, — aye,  and  Plantagenet, — ^mellowing  them 
all  to  a  like  antiquity. 

It  was  emphatically  an  afternoon  sun,  very  different  from 
the  crude,  garish  light  of  the  morning  ;  the  kind  of  sun  indeed 
that  shone  upon  the  Lotus  Eaters  in  the  land  where  it  was 
always  afternoon ;  and  of  all  the  scenes  of  the  hemisphere 
now  under  its  sway  none  could  possibly  be  more  fair.  At 
least  so  thought  the  tutor  as  he  lay,  half  asleep  in  a  long 
wicker-chair  placed  close  to  the  lime  walk. 

From  there  he  saw,  or  could  have  seen  if  his  eyes  had  not 
been  as  fast  closed  as  the  book  which  lay  on  his  lap,  on  one 
side,  the  garden  quadrangle  of  the  college,  its  scarred  grey 
walls  picked  out  by  the  vivid  spring  green  of  the  creeper  and 
by  boxes  of  gaudy  geraniums  placed  as  a  point  of  honour 
in  every  window  ;  on  the  other,  unbroken  lines  of  rose- 
crowned  wall,  smooth  gravel  walks  now  untenanted  save  by  a 
tortoise  and  his  mate, — pets  not  less  dear  to  the  undergraduate 
because  they  rarely  deigned  to  show  themselves, — and  close- 
kept  lawn,  down  which  the  eye  is  lured  pleasantly  to  the  final 
vision  of  the  great  iron  gates  at  the  end  crowned  with  foliage, 
topped  in  turn  by  the  spires  of  a  neighbouring  college.  One 
of  the  show  scenes  of  Oxford  surely,  and  yet  not  dearer,  in 
its  well  known  beauty,  to  the  eyes  of  her  lover  than  many  a 
vision  by  chance  half-caught  by  day  or  night. 

The  tutor  opened  his  eyes  and  stretched  himself.  There 
were  none  save  the  tortoises  to  see,  though  from  the  river  the 
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pandemonium  which  had  awakened  him  still  continued. 
There,  horn,  pistol,  and  rattle,  joined  in  one  inharmonious 
whole,  proclaimed  the  unities  of  time  and  place, — Oxford  in 
Eights'  Week. 

A  glance  at  his  watch  assured  the  tutor  that  it  was  shortly 
after  half -past  four,  and  that  the  second  division  of  the  Eights 
had  just  been  rowed  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  noise  that 
had  awakened  him.  How  came  it,  then,  that  the  college, 
which  had  boats  in  the  first  and  third  divisions  but  not  in 
the  second,  was  deserted  at  this  hour,  when  usually  the 
gardens  were  dotted  with  men  taking  tea  in  the  open  air? 
Probably  they  were  aU  on  the  river  or  on  the  college 
barge,  this  last  day  of  ''Eights."  The  tutor  felt  strangely 
lonely.  Well,  at  any  rate  there  was  time  to  finish  his  tea 
and  read  a  few  pages  of  the  neglected  volume  on  his  knees, 
before  hastening  down  to  the  tow-path  to  cheer  the  college 
boat  on  its  final  spurt  towards  the  headship  of  the  river. 

The  tutor  was  young,  not  more  than  five  and  twenty. 
He  was,  moreover,  singularly  fortunate,  inasmuch  as,  at 
times  of  stress  and  crisis  like  the  present,  his  was  no  divided 
allegiance.  The  college  that  fir^  bore  his  name  as  under- 
graduate upon  its  books  had  elected  him  its  Fellow.  Not 
his  the  hard  lot  of  the  Balliol  man,  transplanted  to  some  other 
foundation,  with  the  age  of  receptivity,  which  alone  could 
have  justified  so  cruel  a  proceeding,  long  past  ;  doomed  to 
move  through  fife  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  members  of 
his  new  college,  suspected  of  worshipping  strange  gods  of  the 
East,  of  being  a  Midianite  at  heart  with  the  brand  of  Cain 
upon  his  brow.  In  the  tutor's  case  there  could  be  no  danger 
of  new  love  and  old  being  ever  pitted  against  each  other  on 
flood  or  field.  The  tutor  was  young  and,  what  is  more, 
though  not  always  the  same,  keen  and  enthusiastic.  A  past 
athlete,  a  present  sportsman,  a  Hellenist  in  the  one  and  only 
sense  of  that  much  perverted  term,  a  thorough  KaXoKaya96<:^ 
his  lot  was  cast  in  pleasant  places,  where  he  was  able  to  play 
the  don  in  the  morning  and  be  the  undergraduate  for  the  rest 
of  the  day. 
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See  him  now  as  with  book  (Gardiner's  ''Greek  Athletic 
Sports")  on  knee  he  pauses  to  light  his  pipe.  In  the  act  his 
eyes  rest  and  remain  upon  the  open  page  which  depicts  the 
diaulos  at  Olympia.  His  mind  reseeks  memories  of  the  trip 
which  he  made  to  the  ancient,  common  centre  of  Hellas  in 
the  spring  before  he  took  his  "schools."  Before  his  mind's 
eye  there  passes  the  recollection  of  what  he  saw  there,  the 
ruined  stadium,  the  statue-bases,  the  rifled  treasure-houses, 
contrasted  with  the  vision,  presented  to  the  inner  eye  of  the 
imagination,  of  this  spot,  the  first  legitimate  birth-place  of 
athletics,  in  the  days  of  its  glory.     .     .     . 

''Here  congregated  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  old  Hellas 
to  compete  with  some  daring  stranger  from  the  rough  Thracian 
north,  or  with  carefully  trained  young  athletes,  the  pride  of 
the  white-piUared  cities  by  the  Ionian  or  Sicilian  seas.  Here 
one  might  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  those  fleet  steeds  of  Gyrene 
which  in  their  headlong  course  in  the  valley  of  the  Alpheus 
left  Elian  horsemanship  and  the  blood-mares  of  Corinth  far 
behind.     Here " 

"Horses  in  the  Peloponnesus  !"  It  was  a  strong,  resonant 
voice  which  broke  the  chain  of  the  tutor's  thoughts.  "Horses 
in  the  Peloponnesus  !  Well,  so  there  ought  to  be  with  so 
many  mules  on  the  Island." 

Startled,  the  tutor  sprang  to  his  feet,  to  be  confronted 
by  the  figure  of  a  man  who  appeared  to  have  glided  from 
behind  his  chair.  The  stranger  was  tall,  with  a  strongly 
marked  profile,  a  hooked  nose  and  lofty  forehead.  His  broad 
chest  was  that  of  an  athlete,  and  gave  evidence  of  containing 
an  excellent  pair  of  lungs.  The  man  was  clad  in  loose-flowing 
garments  of  white,  edged  with  a  purple,  gold-wrought  border. 
His  boots  of  soft,  untanned  leather,  reaching  half  way  up  the 
calf,  were  also  embroidered  with  gold.  In  one  hand  he  held 
a  broad-brimmed  travelling  hat,  like  the  one  which  the  statues 
of  Hermes  often  wear  ;  the  other  grasped  a  massive  walking 
stick  which,  from  its  ornate  design  and  the  regal  manner  in 
which  it  was  carried,  might  have  been  taken  for  a  sceptre. 
To  his  robes  there  adhered  small  twigs  and  leaves,  which 
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seemed  to  imply  that  his  path  had  lain  through  the  Oxford- 
shire sedges. 

"You  were  talking  of  the  horses  of  the  Island,"  the 
stranger  continued  in  his  rich,  full  voice,  "what  would  you  say 
if  you  had  seen  those  of  the  Aigeidae?  Such  horses  !  I  wrote 
an  ode  to  them  myself  and,  by  Apollo,  they  were  worthy  of 
it.  Their  masters  rode  them  themselves,  too,  but  these 
nobles  of  Corinth  have  to  hire  fellows  from  Elis,  more  shame  to 
them." 

"Who  are  you  ?"  asked  the  tutor  weakly,  half  believing 
that  he  was  dealing  with  the  latest  thing  in  dons. 

"Who  am  I  !"  repeated  the  other  in  the  incredulous 
tones  of  one  to  whom  such  a  question  is  a  novelty.  "Why, 
Pindar,  of  course,  Pindar  the  poet,  the  creator,  Pindar  the 
friend  of  kings  and  cities,  the  beloved  of  the  Pythia.  Now, 
do  you  know  who  I  am  ?" 

"I  believe  I  have  heard  of  you,"  repUed  the  young  don, 
as  one  who  speaks  in  his  sleep. 

"Heard  of  me  !  Of  course  you  have.  Are  you  an  ath- 
lete ?  Yes  ?  Did  I  ever  write  an  ode  in  your  honour  ?  No  ? 
Strange,  most  strange,  but  perhaps  you  never  won  anything. 
And  so  you  would  Uke  to  visit  the  Games  ?" 

"Like  it  !    I  should  love  it  above  all  else." 

"Well,  why  not  ;  why  not  ?  We  shall  go  together.  I 
myself  will  be  your  guide.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  know,  and 
am  known  of,  men  as  well  there  as  in  the  rest  of  Hellas." 

The  young  don  sprang  up  so  hastily  from  the  chair  into 
which  he  had  again  sunk  under  the  influence  of  the  disclosure 
of  his  visitor's  identity,  that  he  upset  the  tea-pot,  and  seizing 
the  stranger  by  the  arm,  "Come,  O  Pindar,"  he  said,  "let  us  go ; 
let  us  go  at  once." 

"Stay,  my  young  friend,  I  have  a  purpose  in  visiting  this 
city,  which  I  had  almost  forgotten.  Are  you  not  celebrating 
your  own  games  just  now  ?" 

"Games?  No.  Oh,  you  mean  the  Eights.  Well  I 
suppose  we  are." 
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"I  mean  to  hear  about  your  contests,  afterwards  we  shall 
visit  Olympia.  It  seems  to  me  some  time  since  I  was  there. 
I  must  have  missed  the  games  last  year;  perhaps  I  was  in 
Trinacria,  staying  with  Hieron,  or  Theron  of  Acragas,  or  some 
of  my  friends  there.  Yes,  that  must  have  been  it,  though  I 
travel  so  much  and  have  been  to  so  many  games  that  I  forget. 
Moreover,  I,  alas,  grow  old.  Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  the 
Alpheus  once  more.  Yes,  we  shall  certainly  go;  but  first 
you  must  recount  to  me  the  manner  of  the  holding  of  your 
own  agones.*' 

**  WeU,  I  suppose  I  must,  only  there  is  nothing  to  them, 
you  know,  compared  to  the  Olympic  games.  The  men  row  in 
boats,  you  know,  eight  in  each  boat,  I  mean  nine,  counting 
the  cox,  who  doesn't  count.  They  all  try  to  bump  the  boat 
ahead  of  them,  except,  of  course,  the  boat  which  is  in  front  of 
them  all  ;  it  has  nothing  it  can  bump  and  has  only  to  keep 
itself  from  being  bumped  in  order  to  win.  Do  you  see  what  I 
mean  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  that  I  understand — quite.  Do  you  mean 
that  the  trireme  which  pursues  merely  the  passive,  defensive, — 
as  the  sophists  would  say  the  non-energistic —  poUcy  or  aim  of 
not  allowing  itself  to  be  overtaken  carries  off  the  wreath  of 
victory  ?  I  should  not  say  that  its  aperri  was  necessarily 
the  greatest." 

"It  does  seem  a  rather  strange  system  when  you  put  it 
that  way,  sir,  but  her  crew  work  as  hard  as  any  other." 

"Work  !  Do  you  mean  that  your  youths  and  young 
nobles  row  the  galleys  themselves,  actually  working  the  oars 
with  their  own  hands?" 

"Yes." 

"Banausic,  most  banausic  !  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
basely  mechanical.  We  generally  use  slaves.  Gelon  and 
Hieron  always  did,  and  who  knows  more  of  these  things  than 
the  sons  of  Deinomenes  ?" 

"We  do  not  look  at  it  in  that  Hght  at  all. " 

"Then  you  are  most  certainly  in  the  dark.  Mind  and 
body  must  work  together  in  perfect  harmony  in  the  ideal 
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athlete,  and  what  occupation  can  there  be  for  the  mind  in 
rowing  in  a  trireme  ?  Why,  your  eyes  see  nothing  save  the 
back  of  the  slave  or  labourer  in  front  of  you,  and  your  body 
bends  when  his  does  ;  if  it  fails  to  keep  time,  it  will  soon  feel 
the  lash  of  the  overseer.  Are  your  young  man  chained  to 
their  benches  ?" 

"No,  of  course  they  are  not." 

"Perhaps  you  wish  to  imply  that,  being  only  a  Theban,  I 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  much  about  maritime  affairs. 
The  shield  of  Bceotia  is  certainly  better  known  by  land  than 
by  sea." 

"And  not  always  on  the  right  side,  even  on  land,  Pindar — 
that  Uttle  affair  at  Platsea  for  instance." 

"Medized,  you  would  say,  medized.  Go  on,  say  it  j 
heap  reproaches  on  an  old  man  who  has  sung  the  glories  of 
Hellas  for  a  life-time.  I  never  encouraged  the  Mede.  Bah, 
you  have  been  reading  Herodotus  or  that  fellow  Simonides." 

"But,  my  dear  sir,  you  misunderstand  me." 

"I  at  least  never  wrote  an  epinikian  to  mules, — 
mules  indeed! — or  to  Sparta  either!  My  young  friend,  I  thank 
the  gods  that  I  never  had  any  sympathy  with  the  jingoistic 
ebullitions  of  a  spurious  patriotism.     Let  us  be  calm." 

"Sir,  I  never  meant  to  offend  you." 

"Quite  so,  quite  so.  We  Thebans  are  rather  touchy  on 
some  points.  Besides,  as  you  probably  know,  I  was  not  bom 
in  Thebes  but  at  Cynoscephalae,  which  is  at  least  nine  miles 
distant  from  the  city.  I  have  often  spoken  in  favour  of 
Athens  in  my  poems  and  complimented  that  city  ;  certainly 
I  am  not  a  'httle  Boeotian'.  Besides,  perhaps  I  spoke  in 
ignorance  of  your  sea  contests.  I  can  quite  imagine  that,  as 
there  is  nothing  to  exercise  a  man's  mind  in  rowing,  he  may 
well  be  able  to  use  his  eyes  the  while  in  studying  the  scene 
around  him." 

"Oh,  but,  sir,  on  the  contrary,  he  must  perforce  keep  his 
eyes  in  the  boat,  otherwise  he  is  almost  certain  to  earn  the 
marked  disapprobation  of  his  trainer." 
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"The  incident  is  dosed.  We  will  change  the  subject. 
Have  you  no  other  games,  on  land?" 

"Oh  yes,  we  have  lots  of  them.  There  is  cricket,  for 
instance,  which  is  played  by  the  scholars  in  our  schools  and 
colleges.    A  single  game  of  cricket  often  lasts  for  three  days." 

"The  contestants  would  most  assuredly  need  a  great  deal 
of  <rxo\ri  to  enter  for  a  succession  of  these  contests.  I 
rarely  jest,  however." 

"Then,  Pindar,  there  is  football  which,  even  as  we  play 
it,  is  a  rougher  game  than  cricket." 

"Ah,  I  have  heard  of  that  game.  They  played  it  at 
Sparta  when  they  were  not  fighting.  A  most  rude,  brutal, 
and  degrading  pastime;  no  man  of  aperri  could  possibly 
engage  in  it.  I  thank  Apollo  that  I  have  never  seen  a  foot- 
ball contest.  What  do  you  say  ?  Oh,  it  must  be  far  worse 
than  the  pankijation,  infinitely  worse. " 

"Now,  O  Pindar,  as  you  do  not  appear  to  like  our  agones j 
tell  me  of  the  Hellenic  ;  speak  of  the  glories  of  the  Olympic 
games  which  you  have  seen  and  sung  so  often." 

"The  Olympics  ;  ah,  yes,  they  used  to  be  a  noble  sight 
when  people  came  to  see  the  athletes  and  to  hear  me  recite. 
They  have  rather  fallen  off  lately  though.  So  many  people 
of  all  sorts,  the  scum  of  the  democratic  cities,  resort  there 
nowadays.  Besides,  there  is  too  vast  a  horde  of  rhetors,  and 
sophists,  and  people  reading  extracts  from  the  'Muses',  save 
the  mark,  of  a  sfemi-barbarian  fellow,  Herodotus,  or  some 
such  name,  for  a  gentleman  to  get  a  hearing.  It  is  certainly 
not  like  what  it  used  to  be  in  the  good  old  days  when  my 
father  first  took  me  to  Olympia.  Then  there  were  no  horse 
dealers  from  Elis,  hetairae  from  Corinth,  and  merchants  from 
the  PeiraBus,  blocking  the  course  so  that  one  can  neither  see 
nor  be  seen.  It  is  rather  a  disadvantage  to  be  a  gentleman 
from  a  gentleman's  city  in  these  levelling  times." 

' '  I  know, ' '  broke  in  the  tutor. "  "  When  I  saw  the  Olympic 
games  five  years  ago  at  the  Leukon  Teichos  I  missed  the  final 
of  the  short  foot-race,  wherein  the  best  runners  in  the  world 
were  competing,  by  having  to  wade  through  miles  and  miles 
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of  wines  from  the  Midi,  carpets  from  Brussels,  and  such  Hke 
things — stuff  that  I  can  see  any  day  in  my  own  home."  There 
was  a  pause.    Then,  '' Continue,  O  Pindar,"  said  the  tutor. 

"Another  grievance  is  that  we  older  Hellenes  are  swamped 
by  the  westerners  who  take  the  prizes  away  from  our  runners. 
After  all,  the  whole  of  the  Athenian  apxn  is  very  little 
bigger  than  the  territory  of  our  Lord  of  Syracuse." 

''Yes,  I  know  from  the  lists  of  victors  how  often  the 
youths  of  Himera,  for  instance,  conquered  in  the  sprints." 

''They  train  too  hard,  making  a  penance  of  what  should 
be  a  pleasure.  Look  at  Croton,  and  the  sort  of  life  they  make 
their  athletes  live  there;  at  it  day  and  night.  And  what  do 
they  produce  after  all  ?  People  like  Milo,  who  is  certainly 
strong,  indeed  disproportionately  so,  who  can,  so  they  say, 
eat  a  whole  roast  ox  at  a  sitting,  but  whom  I  feel  sure  no 
right  thinking  sculptor  would  choose  for  a  model.  I  have 
never  written  in  praise  of  Milo." 

"And  yet,  Pindar,  you  wrote  odes  to  many  a  battered- 
eared  boxer.  Surely,  in  them  the  harmony  of  soul,  if  any, 
was  not  reflected  in  a  beautiful  body  ?" 

"Well,  what  would  you  have  ?  I  must  earn  my  living 
like  the  rest  of  the  world.  One  cannot  always  be  singing  in 
praise  of  a  Theoxenos." 

"True,  sir,  we  must  take  what  the  gods  allow." 

"Nowadays,  also,  many  whose  speech  might  pass  muster 
for  Hellenic  in  Thrace,  or  be  understood  around  the  Euxine, 
but  is  certainly  not  up  to  our  Doric  standards,  are  allowed  to 
enter  themselves  as  competitors  at  the  great  games." 

"Pindar,  what  would  you  say  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  at 
the  Olympic  games  to-day  nearly  all  the  prizes  are  won  by 
^P^apo<i>(ovoi,  f  There  was  even  an  Ethiopian !  The  Hellenes 
are  in  a  very  small  minority  among  the  competitors." 

"Why  then  call  that  Olympic  which  is  not  even  Hellenic?" 

"Trickery  is  even  resorted  to.  For  instance,  at  the 
Leukon  Teichos  I  saw  a  runner  bored  off  the  track  to  ensure 
the  victory  of  a  competitor  who  came  from  the  same  country 
as  did  the  runner  who  played  the  unfair  trick." 
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"Ah,  I  remember  something  like  that  in  the  case  of  the 
runners  from  Taras  in  the  year  of  the  Eurymedon.  One  needs 
to  watch  those  westerners." 

''What  you  have  said,  O  Pindar,  makes  me  think  that  in 
some  things  we  EngUsh  are  very  Uke  the  Greeks, — I  mean 
Hellenes.  Indeed  a  great  logopoios,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  very  academy  where  we  now  are,  once  wrote  a  book  in 
which  he  pointed  out  certain  similarities  in  the  situation  of 
the  two  races.  He,  however,  lived  before  there  were  any  more 
Olympic  games." 

"I  should  like  to  know  to  what  extent  you  people  have 
succeeded  in  imitating  us  Hellenes  ;  to  be  really  like  unto  us 
in  all  things  is  not  allowed  to  barbarians.  Wherein  do  your 
contests,  the  so-called  Olympic,  resemble  the  games  ?" 

''Pindar,  we  too  have  our  Westerners  who  come  from  a 
far  land  to  snatch  our  laurels  from  us." 

"From  Trinacria?" 

"From  far  west  of  Sicily;  from  west  of  the  pillars  of 
Heracles." 

"From  the  Hesperides,  the  Happy  Isles  ?" 

"Certainly  not,  Pindar,  you  are  now  in  the  Happy 
Islands." 

"Are  they  Phoenicians,  these  Westerners  of  yours?" 

"Phoenicians  perhaps  in  business,  but  in  other  things 
almost  like  unto  Dorians — I  mean  Englishmen." 

"Why  do  you  let  them  beat  you  ?    Do  they  cheat  you  ?" 

"Not  always,  Pindar  ;  indeed  seldom.  We  cannot  help 
ourselves,  for  indeed  they  are  very  good,  too  good  ever  to  need 
the  refuge  of  trickery.  Their  vast  polyglot  cities  teem  with 
young  athletes,  their  wealthy  citizens  spend  money  gladly 
to  give  their  boys  a  chance  of  victory,  the  youths  themselves 
train  much  harder  than  do  ours." 

"Then  perhaps  they  deserve  to  win." 

"They  are  like  the  Crotoniates  ;  and  Milo  of  Croton 
would  find  a  worthy  rival  in  Ralph  Rose  of  California.  They 
are  a  nation  of  specialists,  while  we  are  one  of  sportsmen." 
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''One  man  may  not  excel  in  everything  ;  that  the  high 
gods  wall  not  allow,  O  youth.  The  aperri  of  these  your 
Westerners  appears  to  me  to  be  the  greater  in  the  games." 

''Perhaps  you  speak  truth,  O  Pindar." 

"Tell  me,  my  young  friend,  for  indeed  I  am  curious  to 
know,  are  there  any  among  you  who  live  the  life  that  I  do, 
wandering  up  and  down  among  the  cities,  singing  the  praises 
of  the  victors  ?" 

"Indeed,  there  are,  sir,  a  vast  number  of  them  ;  only 
they  sing  in  prose  and  not  in  poetry,  and  we  caU  them  jour- 
nahsts  and  sporting  writers,  not  poets.  They  fly  on  tenderer 
pinions  than  did  the  Theban  Eagle." 

"That  may  well  be;  but  tell  me  about  them." 

"Our  chroniclers  of  the  games  do  not  need  to  travel  so 
much.  They  can  sit  at  home,  and  yet  by  means  of  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  know  who  won  what,  and  where." 

"These  be  Greek  names  surely  ?" 

"Yes,  Pindar,  they  are  Greek  in  name." 

"Do  your  poets  who  write  about  the  games  ever  make 
mistakes  ?" 

"Apparently  they  do  sometimes,  though  I  do  not  know 
much  about  such  things.  We  have,  for  instance,  in  our  city 
just  now  a  great  writer  on  these  our  marine  contests.  He 
comes  up  each  year  at  this  time  to  play  paidotribes  and  impart 
his  lore  and  skill  to  the  youth  of  his  own  eraipla" 

"What  is  he  caUed>" 

"His  name  is  G y  Ni ^lls:  he  is  a  very  great 

oarsman." 

"  Does  he  ever  make  mistakes  in  his  poems  ?" 

"Sometimes,  I  should  think,  Pindar.  For  instance,  he 
was  once  describing  the  greatest  of  all  our  marine  games, — 
greater  even  than  these,  which  are  to  them  as  the  Isthmian 
are  to  the  Oljrmpic, — and  he  was  speaking  of  the  two  crews 
which  had  managed  to  get  into  the  final  contest  ;  one  had  an 
Hellenic  name,  by  the  way.  The  other,  which  was  from  the 
West,  this  poet  called  the  Argonaut  Rowing  Club  of  Winnipeg. 
I  never  was  any  good  at  geography  myself,  but  one  of  our 
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Rhodians  assures  me  that  there  are  no  Argonauts  in  Winnipeg 
which  city,  I  understood  him  to  say,  is  some  distance  from 
theirs.    I  speak  under  correction,  however." 

"I  know,  I  know,  I  have  made  mistakes  hke  that  myself 
when  writing  odes  to  Sicilian  victors  ;  assigning  them  to  the 
wrong  cities  and  so  on.  I  could  manage  the  Hellenic  place- 
names  all  right,  but  the  Sican  and  Sicel  are  beyond  me." 

"Is  it  not  time  that  we  were  setting  out  for  Olympia  ?" 
"It  is  fndeed  time  that  I  should  be  going,  but  first  explain 
one  or  two  points  to  me  which  I  do  not  yet  understand." 
"Certainly,  if  you  will  tell  me  what  they  are." 
"Well,  as  I  came  up  from  the  river  I  saw  your  contests, 
or  rather  I  saw  those  who  watched  them  there.     There  were 
many  women  among  the  spectators,  if  I  mistake  not." 

"Of  course,  there  were.  There  always  are,  and  why  not  ? 
Oh  !  I  see  what  you  mean.  No,  our  youths  and  young 
men  do  not  row  quite  naked  as  yet,  though  there  is  said  to 
be  a  growing  tendency  in  that  direction.  Indeed,  one  of  your 
successors,  who  is  a  poet,  Pindar,  speaks  of 

'  The  shorts  that  every  year  grow  shorter.'  " 

"Again,  with  regard  to  those  Westerners  of  whom  you 
were  speaking  a  moment  ago,  you  said  that  they  spoke  the 
same  tongue  as  you  do,  if  I  understood  you  aright.  Are  they 
then  of  the  same  race  ?" 

"The  greater  part  of  them  are,  though  they  are  perhaps 
best  described  as  ^Eohans  or  'variegated  folk.'  The  majority, 
and  it  is  they  whom  I  had  in  mind  in  what  I  said,  like  the 
Halicamassian,  have  left  the  Dorian  hexapolis  though  a 
goodly  number  who  live  to  the  north  still  remain  true  to  our 

Doric  o'y/ii/taxta." 

"Why  do  your  soldiers  not  carry  shield  and  spear 
as  do  our  hopUtes?  As  I  came  through  your  deserted  market- 
place, I  met  one  clad  in  blue  who  stopped  me  and  asked 
me  where  I  was  going.  He  had  a  helmet  but  no  offensive 
weapons,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  save  a  short  stave  at  his 
side;  so  I  ignored  him." 
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"That  was  an  aarvvofui^,  a  policeman,  Pindar,  not  a 
soldier.  Our  soldiers  wear  red  tunics,  like  the  Spartans.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  if  it  had  not  been  festival  time  you  would 
most  certainly  have  been  captured  either  by  the  city's  soldiery 
or  else  by  our  own  epheboi ;  both  bands  wear  the  a-dXiriy^  on 
their  helmets." 

*'Then  I  was  truly  luckier  than  I  knew.  One  more  ques- 
tion, my  friend,  and  I  shall  cease  to  trouble  you.  What  do 
your  athletes  train  on  ?  Are  they  eaters  of  meat  or  are  they 
disciples  of  Pythagoras  ?" 

"They  eat  meat  for  the  most  part,  save  a  few  who  follow 

the  precepts  of  our  modem  Pythagoras  Eu ce  M . . . .  es. 

May  I  now,  O  Pindar,  ask  you  a  question  in  return  without 
giving  offence,  as  I  mean  none?" 

"Most  assuredly  you  may." 

"  I  really  hardly  know  how  to  put  it  without  appearing 
impertinent;  it  is  perhaps  rather  a  delicate  question." 

"Be  of  good  courage,  ask  boldly  what  you  will." 

"Well,  it  seems  to  me,  of  course  I  am  probably  mistaken, 
that  I  have  detected  shght  inconsistencies — one  hesitates  to 
call  them  anachronisms — in  the  course  of  your  conversation. 
The  exact  date  of  the  battle  of  the  Eurymedon,  again,  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  dispute  among  our  scholars.  Pindar,  when 
did  you  die  ?    You  told  me  to  speak  without  fear,  remember  !" 

"  Most  certainly  I  did,  but  I  should,  it  appears,  have  added 
and  without  stupidity.  You  actually  ask  me  when  I  died  ! 
Man,  I  am  one  of  the  Inmaortals  who  never  die,  but  live  for- 
ever, and  as  such  I  am  a  spectator  of  all  time  and  all  existence. 
Now  you  are  answered,  I  hope." 

It  was  growing  very  dark  in  the  old  gardens.  To  the 
tutor  it  seemed  as  if  twiUght  were  falling  with  a  rapidity 
unusual  in  an  English  spring.  Long  since  the  shadows  had 
ceased  to  dance  upon  the  lawns  as  they  kept  time  to  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves  overhead.  The  stars  were  beginning 
to  appear  in  the  sky,  the  lamps  in  the  street.  Even  the  figure 
of  his  companion  seemed  to  the  tutor  to  be  growing  dimmer, 
and  dimmer,  merging  itself  with  the  background  of  limes 
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against  which  it  stood.  The  sweeping  draperies  were  growing 
indistinct,  losing  their  rotundity  of  outline  and  becoming 
more  and  more  like  the  lines  of  a  statue  in  relief.  A  strange 
hush  had  fallen  on  garden  and  quadrangle. 

''Where  are  you,  O  Pindar,"  cried  the  tutor  ;  "are  you 
there  ?" 

The  voice  replied,  ''Here  am  I,  for  this  city  is  one  of  my 
favourite  abodes.  Here  and  wherever  there  is  youth,  and  the 
splendour  of  youth,  and  the  glory  of  the  unspoiled  body  of 
youth  striving  with  itself  in  god-hke  contests  for  honour,  not 
for  gain,  there  am  I  and  there  shall  I  ever  be." 

There  came  a  noise  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  but  it  was  only 
his  book  slipping  from  his  lap  on  to  the  ground  that  awoke 
the  tutor.  He  arose  with  a  smile  at  the  spirit  of  his  dream 
and  passed  into  "hall,"  to  the  high  table  of  the  dons. 

That  night  was  there  great  rejoicing  in  the  college  that 
had  gone  up  four  places  on  the  river.  A  bonfire  was  lit  in 
the  ancient  quadrangle,  wine  flowed,  the  Dean  and  others 
made  speeches,  and  "the  lovely  light  of  the  fair-faced  moon 
beamed  forth,  and  all  the  holy  place  sounded  with  festal  joy." 

W.  G.  Peterson 


FAITH  AND  CERTAINTY 

IN  the  October  number  of  the  University  Magazine 
*  there  appears  a  striking  article  by  Professor  Hickson 
on  the  subject  of  immortahty  in  which  he  criticizes  all  the 
standard  arguments  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  conscious 
inmiortality  in  a  most  thorough  going  way,  especially  the 
moral  argument,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  one  of  them  which  is  logically  vaUd.  The  criticism  is 
severe  and  relentless,  but  calm  and  logical.  In  fact  it  would 
be  difficult  to  discern  any  serious  flaw  in  the  nature  of  his 
treatment,  which  must  win  admiration  from  every  philoso- 
phical student,  whatever  his  pre\aous  views  have  been.  At 
any  rate,  I  do  not  propose  to  call  any  of  his  criticisms  in 
question  at  the  present  time.  I  am  wilhng  to  admit  just  now 
that  this  argument  is  without  fault.  Nevertheless,  in  common 
with  a  good  many  more,  I  am  not  willing  to  accept  the  con- 
clusion that  we  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  in  the 
fact  of  a  future  conscious  existence  indefinitely  prolonged 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  Nor  do  I  base  my  faith 
on  any  spiritual  manifestations,  such  as  seem  to  appeal  to  so 
eminent  a  scientist  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  Whatever  value 
these  may  ultimately  come  to  possess  for  the  purpose  of 
science,  the  confident  expectation  of  mankind  has  never 
rested  to  any  large  extent  on  these  manifestations,  which  are 
as  widely  rejected  among  believers  in  immortality  as  they 
have  ever  been  by  unbehevers.  I  would  go  further,  and  say 
that,  notwithstanding  Professor  Hickson's  argument,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  he  himself  is  wholly 
unbeheving,  though  he  has  not  favoured  us  T^vith  any  state- 
ment of  his  personal  creed  on  the  matter.  Certainly  many 
who  would  admit  that  every  word  he  says  is  true  and  unanswer- 
able are  still  believers  and  likely  to  remain  so,  with  a  faith  so 
real  that  it  shapes  all  their  lives  and  underlies  all  their  hopes. 
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For  this  is  one  of  the  matters  in  which  the  organ  of  practical 
certainty  is  neither  the  evidence  of  our  senses  nor  the  force  of 
logic,  but  a  faith  that  seems  to  be  almost  beyond  analysis, 
yet  more  cogent  than  either  sense  or  logic.  The  certainty 
of  our  immortality  is  not  the  only  matter  that  is  so.  Let  us 
look  about  a  little. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  things  to  the  man  in  the  street 
is  the  existence  of  the  external  world  which  everywhere  seems 
to  lie  around  us.  He  would  as  soon  doubt  his  own  existence 
as  doubt  the  existence  of  the  external  world  with  all  its 
solidity  and  infinite  variety.  It  seems  like  madness  to  ques- 
tion it  for  a  moment;  and  yet  every  philosopher  knows 
that  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  to  prove  that  existence. 
It  seems  to  be  given  to  us  by  everj^  one  of  our  senses  and 
its  reality  to  be  confirmed  by  almost  every  conceivable 
consideration.  But  every  one  of  these  arguments  was 
attacked  with  great  force  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  and,  to  the 
thinking  of  many,  his  attack  is  unanswerable.  The  ideahstic 
philosophy,  which  makes  the  external  world  merely  the 
creation  of  our  own  faculties,  has  certainly  as  much  to  say 
for  itself  as  any  other,  and  has  never  been  successfully  over- 
thrown in  debate.  But  though  that  has  all  been  fully  recog- 
nized for  two  centuries,  every  one  of  us  still  believes  as  firmly 
as  ever  in  the  existence  of  the  external  world,  the  idealist 
philosopher  included  no  less  than  any  other.  If  he  attempts 
to  act  on  any  other  supposition,  he  is  promptly  brought  up 
standing  by  the  first  stone  wall  or  closed  door  he  runs  against. 
For  all  practical  purposes  he  is  compelled  to  believe  in  it,  or 
he  will  get  into  all  kinds  of  difficulties.  Faith  reaches  out 
beyond  the  evidence  and  assures  him  of  the  reality  of  the 
external  world  with  a  conviction  that  scorns  all  further  proof 
or  the  absence  of  it.  Faith  is  thus  the  organ  of  practical 
certainty,  and,  argue  as  we  will,  faith  refuses  to  let  go  its  hold 
on  that  external  world. 

Again,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  mankind  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  conscious  and  personal 
Supreme  Being,  who  is  immeasurably  greater  than  man,  and 
before  whom  man  must  bow  in  submission,  willingly  or  other- 
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wise.     I  am  not  here  concerned  with  the  other  qualities  of 
that  Supreme  Being  which  go  to  make  up  the  conception  that 
differentiates  one  religion  from  another.     It  is  enough  that  we 
posit  in  its  most  general  form  the  belief  in  such  a  Being.     On 
what  grounds  have  we  cherished  that  belief  ?     Many  argu- 
ments have  been  adduced  as  reasons  for  beheving  in  such  a 
Being, — arguments  which  need  not  be  recited  here,  but  are 
familiar  to  every  student  of  theology  and  of  philosophy. 
How  convincing  are  they  ?    It  is  equally  well  known  that  every 
one  of  them  has  been  attacked  and,  to  the  thinking  of  many, 
attacked  successfully.      Immanuel  Kant  subjected  every  one 
of  them  to  a  most  careful  scrutiny,  and  after  the  most  thorough 
going  analysis  gives  it  as  his  judgement  that  there  is  not  one 
of  them  which  on  logical  grounds  compels  beUef.     Few  have 
felt  that  they  could  cross  swords  with  the  great  thinker  on 
this  matter.     But  did  he  become  an  atheist  because  he  was 
forced  to  give  up  the  cogency  of  the  arguments  ?     By  no 
means.    When  he  had  completed  his  process  of  pure  reason 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  escape  from  the  belief,  because  there 
was  something  within  his  own  soul  that  demanded  belief  in  a 
Supreme  Being,  though  his  analysis  of  it  was  never  more  than 
a  phrase,  "practical  reason,"  the  force  of  which  could  not  be 
made  clearer  by  any  amount  of  explanation.     In  this  Kant 
was  doing  only  what  the  race  has  been  doing  from  the  begin- 
ning, and,  in  spite  of  the  philosophers,  wiU  continue  to  do 
until  the  end  of  time.     As  Auguste  Sabatier  well  put  it, 
"Man  is  incurably  religious,"  which  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  man  cannot  get  on  in  his  thinking  for  any  length 
of  time  without  the  supposition  of  a  God  to  whom  he  is  respon- 
sible, whether  he  thinks  he  can  prove  that  supposition  or  not. 
Again,  faith  reaches  out  beyond  the  logical  evidence  and 
easily  satisfies  the  mind  by  a  sort  of  thumb  logic  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  divine  existence.     Of  course  it  is  open  to  any 
one  to  say  "superstition,"  if  he  will.     But,  on  the  face  of 
things,  it  does  not  look  any  more  like  superstition  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  on  such  grounds  than  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  an  external  world.     And  if  any  one 
is  so  unhappy  as  to  be  destitute  of  this  capacity  for  belief,  I 
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know  of  nothing  that  will  make  it  any  clearer  to  him  ;  and 
like  the  man  who  has  no  ear  for  music,  we  can  only  leave  him 
to  the  practical  consequences  of  his  own  misfortune.  He 
will  assuredly  miss  much  of  the  joy  of  life,  and  will  miss  also 
the  support  and  comfort  in  right  living  which  comes  from  the 
sense  of  a  personal  relation  to  a  personal  God  who  cares  what 
we  do  and  what  we  are. 

If  these  two  points  have  been  made  clear,  there  will  be 
Uttle  need  to  labour  the  further  point  of  the  value  of  faith  as 
giving  us  the  practical  certainty  of  a  future  life.  We  may  or 
may  not  think  we  can  prove  it.  The  arguments  are  at  least 
debateable.  But  that  does  not  seem  a  sufficient  reason  why 
we  should  give  up  a  belief  which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  has 
been  characteristic  of  man  under  all  civilizations  and  at  all 
stages  of  his  progress.  It  is  surely  not  foolishness  to  follow 
the  sages  and  poets  of  all  lands  who,  whatever  their  religious 
beliefs  otherwise,  have  almost  without  exception  cherished 
this  hope  as  dear  to  their  hearts  and  furnishing  them  with  a 
potent  motive  for  right  living.  Man  craves  for  immortality 
and  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  his  craving  is  doomed  to 
disappointment.  The  almost  universal  attitude  has  been 
nowhere  better  expressed  than  in  the  familiar  lines  of  our 
own  Tennyson. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust ; 

Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why; 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die, 

And  Thou  hast  made  him;  Thou  art  just. 

A  poet's  dream  !  A  poet's  vain  imagination  !  It  is  open 
to  any  man  who  has  not  felt  that  craving  to  say  so.  But,  for 
practical  purposes,  it  is  better  to  cherish  such  a  dream  than  to 
be  a  mere  logician  who  would  clothe  all  the  world  in  drab 
and  confine  all  man's  hopes  to  the  petty  sphere  of  our 
fleeting  life  on  earth.  I  prefer  to  beUeve  in  that  which,  on 
the  whole,  seems  consonant  with  the  spiritual  purpose  of  the 
universe,  even  if  some  philosophers  are  inclined  to  hold  that 
it  cannot  be  proved  to  a  demonstration. 

John  Scrimger 
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